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Editor’s Foreword 


Japanese cinema is deceptively familiar to most of us. We know some of the 
outstanding directors and actors, at least those who have become popular in 
the West. Many of us have marveled at the technical prowess of one or more 
anime. We, as children or with our children, have gaped at Godzilla and other 
monsters, thrilled to yakuza and swordplay films, and shivered through some 
of the J-Horror, and without our children, may even have succumbed to pink 
films and Roman Porno. If asked, many of us would put the Seven Samurai 
and Rashomon on any list of all-time best. But there is so much more that we 
are less familiar with, including the early pioneering works, documentaries, 
many of the period pieces, comedy and household dramas, films on feminism 
or minorities, and certainly the production of war films before and during the 
Pacific War. The studio names are familiar, but not their genesis (and some- 
times disappearance). And we do not really know the producers and actors 
of popular Japanese fare that is rarely seen abroad. So this volume has the 
double advantage of telling us more about the things we are familiar with, but 
especially filling in the huge gaps regarding less known directors, actors, and 
other film personnel; studios; and more typically Japanese genres. 

This Historical Dictionary of Japanese Cinema goes about its work like 
others in the series. A good place to start in this case is with the chronology, 
which stretches further back than may be expected, indeed to the very earliest 
days of cinema per se, and continues on for well over a century full of im- 
portant cinematic events, but is also embedded in the broader political world 
that is referenced in many films. The list of acronyms helps us in reading this 
and other texts. And the introduction provides the general context. But the 
bulk of the information comes in the dictionary section, with fairly extensive 
entries on leading directors and actors, major studios, some filmmaking tech- 
niques, assorted cinematic genres, significant historical periods, and several 
outstanding films. In this case, since Japanese is not a familiar language for 
nearly all foreigners, the glossary plays a special role in familiarizing us with 
the related terminology. In the appendixes, the lists of companies and awards, 
titles of films, and names of individuals give us the original Japanese for all of 
these. And the bibliography, an amazingly plentiful one, can direct us toward 
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further reading on topics that interest us particularly and also some we hardly 
realized existed. 

As hinted above, it is hard to really know Japanese cinema without putting 
in a lot of effort, much more than most of us can manage, and also without 
knowing the Japanese language. Over the past decade or so, few have dug 
deeper than Jasper Sharp, who is a frequent visitor to Japan, having lived 
there for three years, and otherwise follows events closely from Great Britain, 
where he lives. During this time, he has written (with Tom Mes) The Midnight 
Eye Guide to New Japanese Film and more recently Behind the Pink Curtain. 
He has also contributed to several anthologies and journals, curated film 
programs and retrospectives, and served on the advisory board of the Journal 
of Japanese & Korean Cinema. Most important in many ways, along with 
Tom Mes, he cofounded and helps keep the Midnight Eye website brimming 
over with information. This historical dictionary is his biggest recent project 
and certainly a significant contribution to increasing our knowledge of what 
is, after all, the world’s third biggest film industry, one that everyone should 
know more about, from the average cinemagoer to those who are fascinated 
by one facet or another. 


Jon Woronoff 
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Preface 


This book is aimed at researchers, students, teachers, and general readers as 
both an introduction to and overview of the long history of Japanese cinema. 
It aims to provide an entry point for those with little or no familiarity with 
the subject, while it is organized so that scholars in the field will also be able 
to use it to find specific information. For this reason, the introduction and 
the chronological timeline sections are quite detailed. In themselves, they 
should provide sufficient background to the length and breadth of Japanese 
cinema, pointing to specific information that can be found in more detail in 
the dictionary entries. 

A single volume focusing on Japanese cinema can never hope to be ex- 
haustive, owing to the long history and sheer scale of production the industry 
has enjoyed since the arrival of the medium. Japan not only possesses the old- 
est unbroken film history of a non-Western nation, but also one of the largest; 
in Asia it is outproduced only by India. As such, a degree of selectivity has 
been applied to what has been included in the entries section. The choices 
are weighted in favor of those names and films best known internationally, 
or that characterize and shed more light on specific eras or genres, while the 
bibliography aims to provide a thorough review of the research that has al- 
ready been undertaken on this vast subject and suggest possible fruitful paths 
still to be followed. 

No book would ever be possible without the support and patience of a whole 
host of people. Space constraints preclude me from listing every single one 
of my friends and family members who have assisted, encouraged, or simply 
put up with me over the years I’ve been working on this project, and I ask in 
advance for the forgiveness of those whose names I have neglected to mention 
here. My utmost love and gratitude of course goes to Michelle Thomas, who, 
while I have been laboring over these pages, has been preparing for me the 
greatest gift that anyone could ever give. It also goes without saying that none 
of this would have been possible without my parents, Jan and Erica Sharp, and 
I also say thanks to my brother Daniel, my cousin Bridget Simmons, and her 
partner, Ken Slow, for providing me with a space to sit and write for the brief 
period during this project when I had no other place to do so. 


xi 
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I would like to thank Richard Chatten and Alexander Jacoby for their early 
comments on the manuscript. To Alex, I wish to give a double thank-you in 
conjunction with all the other researchers, journalists, and curators active in 
the field of Japanese cinema whose work has informed these pages. Specifi- 
cally, I would like to thank my partners at Midnight Eye; Tom Mes, without 
whose chance meeting in Holland so many years ago I might never have 
taken this obsession so far; Martin Mes, for laboring so diligently behind the 
scenes; as well as Nicholas Rucka, Jason Gray, Roger Macy, Michael Arnold, 
Dean Bowman, Cathy Munroe Hotes, Eija Niskanen, Don Brown, and all 
the many others who have contributed over the years. For their friendship 
and continuing assistance, as much as for their activities in Japanese cinema, 
I'd like to pay credit to Adam Torel, Alex Zahlten, Roland Domenig, Mark 
Schilling, Jim O’ Rourke, David Desser, Karen Severns, Koichi Mori, Chris 
Magee, Junko Takekawa, Lucia Nagib, Jonathan Rayner, Aaron Gerow, and 
Mark Nornes; the latter two in particular for providing an invaluable forum 
for discussion and debate about the subject in the form of the KineJapan mail- 
ing list. The greatest of them all, to whom my most heartfelt thanks goes, is 
Donald Richie, the man who started it all. 

Anyone who has published on Japanese cinema before will know about the 
problems associated with sourcing images. For this reason, I am particularly 
indebted to a number of people in the industry who have supplied me with 
the stills used in this book and have granted permission to use them without 
charge. With regards to this, I’d like to say an especially big thank-you to the 
Kawakita Memorial Film Institute, in particular Wachi Yukiko, whose as- 
sistance has gone far beyond the call of duty; Ando Momoko of Zero Films; 
Marie lida and Kito Yukie of Entertainment Farm; Ono Seiko of Zakka Films; 
Watanabe Saki of 100 Meter Films; Yamashita Koyo of Image Forum; and 
Yasui Yoshio of the Planet Bibliotheque de Cinema in Osaka. 

And finally, I would like to thank Jon Woronoff at Scarecrow Press for sug- 
gesting this project and for his enduring advice and patience while I worked 
on it. 

As a footnote, it would be a grave oversight to neglect mention of the 
tragedy that has befallen Japan with the devastating T6hoku Earthquake and 
Tsunami, which occurred on 11 March 2011 after the manuscript for this book 
was already submitted. The longer legacy of the disaster upon the nation’s 
psyche, economy, and film industry has yet to be felt, but my heart goes out 
to all those affected by it. 
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Reader’s Note 


This book follows the same format as the other volumes in the Historical 
Dictionary series. In each dictionary entry, references to other entries are 
indicated in boldface type or at the end of the entry under See also OTHER 
ENTRY. Spelling is American English, except for rare cases of official names 
and titles for which the Japanese have explicitly used other forms, such as the 
organization Art Theatre Guild. 

As the subject matter of this book not only presents the reader with a for- 
eign language, but also a foreign writing system, some further explanation is 
necessary about how Japanese words are transcribed into the Roman alpha- 
bet. Transliteration of Japanese words follows the revised Hepburn romaniza- 
tion system, with the use of macrons to denote a long vowel sound (e.g., 6 as 
in “boat” as opposed to o as in “hot”). To prevent confusion, I have used the 
international spellings for all place-names (e.g., Tokyo and Kyoto as opposed 
to Téky6 and Ky6to). The terms “West” or “Western,” although contentious, 
are used to refer collectively to America and Europe. 

Similarly, for film companies known outside of Japan, I have opted for the 
nonmacronized spelling (e.g., Toei rather than T6ei; Toho rather than Toh6), 
but have used macrons for the majority of companies whose names are seldom 
written in English, such as Fukuhdéd6, Shink6 Kinema, and Sd6zdsha. Some 
companies that do not have individual entries in the dictionary are included in 
appendix A, along with their names as written in Japanese script. Companies, 
government agencies, institutions, or organizations referred to in the entries 
either by English names or abbreviations, followed by the Japanese-language 
version italicized in brackets, can also be found in this section. 

With regard to the names of individual people, I have adhered to the 
Japanese practice of the family name first followed by the given name, a 
convention best explained by the example of the brothers Ishihara Shintard 
and Ishihara Yujir6. Where individuals mentioned in the text do not have 
their own dictionary entries, they are listed with the Japanese characters of 
their names in the relevant section of appendix C (1.e., under “Directors,” 
“Performers,” or “Other Figures”). Transliteration of names follows the 
revised Hepburn system used elsewhere, except in the rare cases where the 
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individual is commonly known under an alternative spelling. For example, 
Edogawa Rampo should strictly be Edogawa Ranpo, and the manga artist 
Matsumoto Leiji should be Matsumoto Reiji, although published foreign 
translations of both these individuals’ work almost exclusively use the for- 
mer spellings. However, the alter ego of Kitano Takeshi is referred to in the 
text by the anglicized spelling Beat Takeshi (as opposed to Bito Takeshi), 
as the name is borrowed from the English language and the actor—director 
is also well-known overseas under this screen name. Those individuals who 
have worked extensively overseas under English names, such as Henry 
Kotani, Thomas Kurihara, and Shirley Yamaguchi, are listed in the relevant 
appendixes in accordance with the Japanese name order: as Kotani Henry, 
Kurihara Thomas, and Yamaguchi Shirley. However, in the case of those 
individuals who have worked almost entirely within the Japanese industry 
but have opted to use anglicized names, for example the actor Shishido J6 
(Joe Shishido) and the director lida J6ji (George Iida), the Japanese names 
are given in the main text with their English variants listed as alternatives 
in the appendixes. 

Japanese words such as anime, chanbara, manga, or yakuza that may be 
unfamiliar to the general reader appear italicized throughout text, unless they 
are in common usage in the English language or their meaning is commonly 
understood, such as in the cases of the words Kabuki or Samurai (note also 
that the words Butoh and Noh are spelled in the commonly used English form 
instead of in the macronized forms). Italicized Japanese terms, if they do not 
have their own dictionary entry, appear in the glossary, where the Japanese 
characters with which they are written are given alongside the definition. 
Names of film journals or books that occur in the main text are listed under 
“Selected Japanese Sources” in the bibliography. 

Individual films are referred to within the text by their English titles, with 
the transliterated Japanese titles in brackets followed by the director and the 
year—for example, Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1952)—unless the information is included elsewhere in the entry. A full list of 
all films mentioned in the text is provided in appendix B, along with the origi- 
nal title in Japanese characters or kana. For the English-language titles I have 
drawn heavily from Alexander Jacoby’s A Critical Handbook of Japanese 
Film Directors: From the Silent Era to the Present Day (2008), which has 
attempted to redress the problem of the rapidly proliferating number of Eng- 
lish titles for the same works by listing the most commonly used or official 
overseas release titles for the film in question. I have referred to other sources 
for those films not included in Jacoby’s book, where necessary using my 
own translations from the Japanese. It should be emphasized that many films 
produced in Japan have never been released overseas, and a number of those 
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that have, have been subjected to retitling by theatrical or video distributors. 
In such cases, alternative titles are given at the end of each entry in the list. 

For anonymously directed works, a particular problem in Japanese cin- 
ema’s early years, when directors were typically uncredited, the director’s 
name is specifically given as unknown, as for example in the case of Ghost 
Cat of Saga (Saga no bakeneko, unknown, 1916). Where multiple directors 
are credited, their names are separated by forward slashes; for example, Vic- 
tory Song (Hisshéka, Mizoguchi Kenji/Tasaka Tomotaka/Shimizu Hiroshi/ 
Makino Masahiro, 1945). For original Japanese titles and release years, I 
have drawn heavily from the invaluable online resource, the Japanese Movie 
Database (JMDB), compiled from the records of the journal Kinema Junpo. 
Inevitably, there are going to be mistakes in any such source of information, 
and where I have detected them, I have corrected them. It is also worth men- 
tioning that the JMDB has been infrequently updated since 2004. 
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ATG 
AV 
Bide-rin 


CERO 


CG 
CM 
Eiiren 


Eirin 


FIPRESCI 


JHV 
JMDB 
Kokkatsu 


MPPAJ 

NEVA 

NHK 

Nichidai Eiken 


Nichiei 
Nikkatsu 


NTV 
OAV 
OV 
OVA 
P.C.L. 
PFF 


Acronyms and Abbreviations 


Art Theatre Guild 

Adult Video 

Nihon Ethics of Video Association (Nihon Bideo Rinri 
Kyokai, also NEVA) 

Computer Entertainment Rating Organization (Jokutei 
hieiri katsud6 hdjin konpytita entateinmento rétingu kiko) 
Computer Graphics 

Commercial Movie (i.e., advertisement film) 

Motion Picture Producers Association of Japan (Nihon 
Eiga Seisakusha Renmei, also MPPAJ) 

Commission for the Administration of the Motion Picture 
Code of Ethics (Eirin Kanri Tinkai) 

International Federation of Film Critics (Fédération Inter- 
nationale de la Presse Cinématographique) 

Japan Home Video 

Japanese Movie Database 

International Motion Picture Company (Kokusai Katsuei 
Kabushikigaisha) 

Motion Picture Producers Association of Japan (also EIREN). 
Nihon Ethics of Video Association (also BIDE-RIN) 
Japan Broadcasting Association (Nihon Hos6 Kosai) 
Nihon University Film Study Club (Nihon Daigaku Eiga 
Kenkyti-kai) 

Japan Film Company (Nippon Eigasha) 

Japan Cinematograph Company (Nippon Katsud6 Shashin 
Kaisha) 

Nippon Television (Nihon Terebi Hésémo) 

Original Animated Video 

Original Video 

Original Video Animation 

Photo Chemical Laboratories 

PIA Film Festival 
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Prokino 
SCAP 

SHV 

TBS 
Teikine 
Tenkatsu 
UNIJAPAN 


YIDFF 


Proletarian Film League of Japan (Nihon Puroretaria Eiga 
Domei) 

Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers 

Shochiku Home Video 

Tokyo Broadcasting System 

Imperial Cinema Entertainment Company (Teikoku Kinema 
Engei Kabushikigaisha) 

Natural Color Moving Picture Company (Zennenshoku 
Katsudo Shashin Kabushikigaisha) 

Japan Association for International Promotion of the Moving 
Image (Zaidan Hojin Nihon Eiz6 Kokusai Shinké Kyokai) 
Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival 
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Chronology 


ca. 1450 Beginning of The Warring States period (Sengoku jidai), lasting 
approximately until the beginning of the 17th century. 


1603 The beginning of the Edo period, also known as the Tokugawa 
period, which lasts until 1868. Throughout this era Japan is governed by 
the Tokugawa shogunate, officially established by Tokugawa Ieyasu, as an 
isolated, preindustrial country comprised of over 250 decentralized domains 
ruled by feudal lords known as daimyo. 


1688 The Genroku period begins, a span of several years lasting until 
1704, which marks the zenith of the Edo period in terms of economic stabil- 
ity, culture, and internal politics. 


1853 The arrival of American Commodore Mathew Perry with his four 
“black ships” (kurofune) at Uraga Harbor, part of present-day Yokosuka, 
forces Japan to open up to the outside world after almost three centuries of 
self-imposed isolation and presages the restoration of the emperor system that 
begins the Meiji period. 


1868 The Meiji period (1868), or Meiji Restoration, begins following the 
accession of Crown Prince Mutsuhito as the Emperor Meiji to the throne on 3 
February 1867 at the age of 14. The period is marked by rapid industrializa- 
tion in an attempt to make Japan a powerful nation-state in the same mold as 
those in Europe and America. The era lasts until 1912. 


1894 1 August: Declaration of First Sino-Japanese War. The war is 
fought in Korea and Manchuria and ends with the defeat of Qing dynasty 
China, with the Treaty of Shimonoseki signed on 17 April 1895. Manchuria, 
Taiwan, the Pescadores Islands, and the Liaodong Peninsula are ceded to 
Japan “in perpetuity,” while Korea becomes autonomous from China and a 
protectorate of Japan, until it is annexed in 1910. 


xix 
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1895 28 December: In Paris, the Lumiere brothers Auguste Marie Louis 
Nicolas and Louis Jean hold their first public screening of motion pictures 
filmed and projected to a paying audience, using their invention, the Ciné- 
matographe, at the Salon Indien du Grand Café. The date is generally consid- 
ered as marking the birth of cinema. 


1896 17 November: Crown Prince Yoshihito, later the Emperor Taisho, 
peers into Thomas Edison’s hand-cranked Kinetoscope peep-show device on 
the first day of private showings, organized by its importer Takahashi Shinji. 
25 November: The Kinetoscope is introduced to the general public at Kobe’s 
Shink6é Club, marking the first time recorded moving pictures are seen by a 
paying audience in Japan. 


1897 9 January: Lumiere representative Frangois-Constant Girel arrives 
in Japan. He shoots a number of short films for his employers before leav- 
ing the country. 15 February: The first exhibition of projected pictures for a 
paying audience is held at the Nanchi Embujé theater in Osaka, organized by 
the Japanese Lumiere representative, Inahata Katsutard, and marking what is 
regarded as the beginning of cinema in Japan. 6 March: Arai Sabur6 holds 
the first public exhibition of motion pictures in Tokyo at the Kinki-kan theater 
in Kanda district using one of Thomas Edison’s Vitascope projection devices, 
setting off an immediate rivalry between the two machines, which looks set 
to be won, when two days later, on 8 March, Yokota Einosuke gives an ex- 
hibition at Tokyo’s Kawakami-za theater using a Lumiére Cinématographe 
acquired from Inahata and then, on 9 March 1897, Kawaura Kenichi of the 
Yoshizawa Company holds his first Cinématographe show at the Minato-za 
theater in Yokohama. 


1899 Shibata Tsunekichi films Maple Viewing (Momijigari), a recording 
of a segment of the Kabuki play of the same name starring Ichikawa Danjur6 
and Onoe Kikugor6é, and makes Japan’s first dramatic film, Armed Robber: 
Shimizu Sadakichi (Pisutoru got6 Shimizu Sadakichi), featuring Yokohama 
Unpei as the real-life criminal whose actions are portrayed. 


1900 March: The first domestically made projectors are sold by the 
Yoshizawa Company. 


1902 The Yoshizawa Company opens a London office. 


1903 June: Yokota Einosuke and his elder brother Masunosuke establish 
Japan’s second motion pictures company, the Yokota Brothers Company (Yo- 
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kota Kyoédai Shokai), later renamed the Yokota Company (Yokota Shokai). 1 
October: The first purpose-built cinema in Japan, the Denki-kan in Tokyo’s 
Asakusa district, is established by the Yoshizawa Company. 


1904 10 February: The Russo—Japanese War begins over the control 
of Manchuria in China. Russia’s defeat on 5 September 1905 is seen as a 
major turning point in Japan’s history, the first instance of a non-Western 
country achieving victory over an established world power. The war pro- 
vides much of the subject matter for the country’s filmmakers, with camera 
units dispatched by both the Yoshizawa and Yokota companies. Yoshiza- 
wa’s Kawaura Kenichi travels to the St. Louis International Exposition in 
the United States, where he exhibits a number of Japanese films, including 
footage of the war. 


1906 4 July: Umeya Shékichi founds the M. Pathé Company. 


1908 The French film The Reign of Louis XVI (La Régne de Louis XVI, 
1905) is banned by the Metropolitan Police Department for encouraging 
antimonarchist sentiments. January: The Yoshizawa Company constructs 
Japan’s first dedicated studio for film production, the glass-enclosed Meguro 
Studio (Meguro satsuei-jo) in Tokyo. August: The Battle at Honnoji Temple 
(Honnoji gassen), the debut of the “Father of Japanese Film” Makino Sh6z6, 
is released by the Yokota Company. 


1909 Makino Sh6z6 directs the first film to feature the actor Onoe Mat- 
sunosuke, Goban Tadanobu. The four companies—M. Pathé, Yoshizawa, 
Yokota, and Fukuhéd6—combine their resources to form the trust the Greater 
Japan Film Machinery Manufacturing Company (Dai-Nihon Firumu Kikai 
Seiz6 Kaisha). June: The debut issue of Japan’s first film magazine, Katsudo 
shashinkai (Motion Picture World), is published. The publication, which runs 
until 1912, is associated with the Yoshizawa Company and is made available 
to the patrons of the Denki-kan theater in Asakusa. 


1910 Korea is formally annexed by Japan, with the country remaining 
occupied until the end of World War II. Makino Sh6z6 films the first install- 
ment of The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura), starring Onoe Matsunosuke; a 
compilation of the surviving fragments of the series is thought to be the oldest 
Japanese fictional feature film in existence. Lieutenant Shirase Nobu’s expe- 
dition to Antarctica is recorded on film by cameraman Taizumi Yasunao of 
M. Pathé, with the resulting visual document first screened publicly in 1912 
as Japanese Expedition to Antarctica (Nippon nankyoku tanken). 
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1911 July: Yoshiyama Kokko begins writing reviews in the newspa- 
per Miyako Shinbun, establishing a tradition of film criticism in Japan. 11 
November: The French film Zigomar (directed by Victorin-Hippolyte Jas- 
set) opens in the Asakusa district of Tokyo, leading to a rush of Japanese 
imitations and a strong debate about cinema’s role in influencing unlawful 
behavior, especially among children. December: The Yokohama Odeon 
(Yokohama Odeon-za), the first Japanese theater built exclusively to show 
foreign movies, opens (some sources cite the date as December 1910). 


1912 The Taishé Era (1912-1926) begins with the death of the Meiji 
Emperor and the succession of Crown Prince Yoshihito on 30 July. The 
era is associated with a period of liberalism known as Taisho democracy. 
the Greater Japan Film Machinery Manufacturing Company trust merges 
into one company, the Japan Cinematograph Company (Nippon katsudo 
shashin kaisha), later abbreviated to Nikkatsu. The number of purpose-built 
movie houses in Tokyo rises to 44. 13 September: The funeral of the Meiji 
Emperor leads General Nogi Maresuke and his wife to commit seppuku, 
which he had been forbidden from doing during the emperor’s reign, due 
to his culpability for the unnecessary number of deaths in the lengthy siege 
of Port Arthur during the Russo—Japanese War. 20 October: All films with 
“Zigomar” in the title, including the original French film’s sequels, are 
outlawed. 


1913 The first film magazine produced independently of the industry, 
Katsudo no tomo (A Companion to Moving Pictures), is published, although 
it is believed to have only lasted four issues. October: The magazine Kinema 
Record (initially titled Film Record) begins publication and lasts until its edi- 
tor, Kaertyama Norimasa, enters the company Tenkatsu in 1917. 


1914 17 March: Kobayashi Kisabur6, the original head of Fukuhddo, 
withdraws from Nikkatsu to form the Tenkatsu Company (Tennenshoku Kat- 
sudo Shashin Kabushikigaisha, or the Natural Color Moving Picture Com- 
pany), producing films using the Kinemacolor process developed in Great 
Britain by Charles Urban and George Albert Smith. The company’s first 
production, Yoshitsune and the Thousand Cherry Trees (Yoshitsune senbon- 
zakura), directed by Yoshino Jir6, premieres on 3 April. 23 August: Japan 
formally declares war on the German Empire, after an official request from 
the British government for assistance in and around Chinese waters. 


1916 Universal becomes the first American company to set up an office 
and distribution system in Japan. 
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1917 The Metropolitan Police issue the Motion Picture Entertainment 
Industry Control Regulations (Katsud6 shashin kégyo torishimari kisoku), the 
first regulations directly concerned with the film industry. The first anima- 
tions produced in Japan, made independently of one another by Shimokawa 
Oten, Kouchi Junichi, and Kitayama Seitar6, are released. Shimokawa’s Imo- 
kawa Mukuzo, The Janitor (Imokawa Mukuzo genkanban no maki, 1917) is 
held to be the first of these released commercially, by the company Tenkatsu. 


1918 World War I ends. Japan, an ally of Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia though not heavily involved in the conflict, receives the former German 
colonies Tsingtao, the Mariana Islands, the Caroline Islands, and the Marshall 
Islands as mandates. 


1919 July: The film journal Kinema Junpo is launched. 13 September: 
The first billed appearance of a woman onscreen is in two films featuring 
the actress Hanayagi Harumi, directed by Kaeriyama Norimasa and released 
simultaneously by Tenkatsu: The Girl in the Mountain (Shinzan no otome) 
and The Glory of Life (Sei no kagayaki). The company is disbanded later that 
year, having produced and distributed an estimated 400 films. Its founder, 
Kobayashi Kisabur6, establishes a new company, Kokusai Katsuei (com- 
monly abbreviated to Kokkatsu) on 16 December. 


1920 May: Having withdrawn from his partner Kobayashi Kisaburd’s 
company Kokkatsu, Yamakawa Kichitar6 establishes Teikoku Kinema, com- 
monly abbreviated to Teikine. Shochiku Kinema is founded, with its first 
film, Zs/and Woman (Shima no onna), directed by Henry Kotani, released on 1 
November. The company Taikatsu is founded in Yokohama by Thomas Kuri- 
hara, with financial backing from Asano Yoshizé6. Its first film, Amateur Club 
(Amachua kurabu), directed by Kurihara from a script by Tanizaki Junichir6, 
is released on 19 November. 


1921 Makino Sh6z6 leaves Nikkatsu to establish his own independent 
company. 8 April: Souls on the Road (Rojo no reikon), directed by Murata 
Minoru and Osanai Kaoru, is released by Shochiku. The company opens its 
studios in Kamata in June. Actresses become a regular occurrence onscreen 
and stars in their own right, as they begin to replace oyama (female imper- 
sonators) following the appearances of Sawamura Haruko in Souls on the 
Road; Mizutani Yaeko in Nikkatsu’s Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki), directed 
by Hatanaka RyGéha and released 24 April; and Kurishima Sumiko in Henry 
Kotani’s films for Shochiku, The Poppy (Gubijinso), released 29 April, and 
An Electrician and his Wife (Denko to sono tsuma), released 6 May. 
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1922 October: Taikatsu is assimilated into Shochiku. 


1923 1 September: The Great Kant6 earthquake (Kant6 daishinsai) 
destroys much of Tokyo and its surrounding areas, including parts of Yo- 
kohama, destroying many of the films produced until this point and forcing 
all the major companies to relocate their production facilities to Kyoto. Téa 
Kinema is founded. 


1924 Kinema Junpo begins its annual Best Ten awards, initially for 
foreign films only, with Charlie Chaplin’s Woman of Paris (1923) voted 
best title in this first year. Shochiku resumes production at its Kamata 
studios and remains the only major company with production facilities in 
Tokyo until 1934. June: Makino Sh6z6’s company is absorbed into Téa 
Kinema. 


1925 The company Kokkatsu goes bankrupt. The country’s four largest 
film producers, Téa Kinema, Nikkatsu, Shochiku, and Teikine, join forces to 
establish the Japanese Film Producers Association to push the independents 
out of film production. Nevertheless, Makino Sh6z6 leaves Téa Kinema to 
form his new company, Makino Productions. The Home Ministry issues the 
Motion Pictures (Film) Censorship Regulations (Katsud6 shashin [firumu] 
kenetsu kiroku), the first national law on film censorship. 22 March: The 
first radio broadcast is transmitted from a studio by the Tokyo Broadcasting 
Station (Té6ky6 Hosokyoku). 12 May: The Peace Preservation Law (Chian 
ijihd) is passed. September: The actor Band6 Tsumasabur6 establishes his 
own independent production company, Bantsuma Pro. 1 November: Onoe 
Matsunosuke celebrates his 1,000th film appearance with the release of Ikeda 
Tomiyasu’s Araki Mataemon. 


1926 6 August: The Japan Broadcasting Association (NHK) is estab- 
lished, modeled on the British Broadcasting Corporation, through the merger 
of three regional broadcasting corporations in Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Communications. 11 September: Death 
of Onoe Matsunosuke, Japanese cinema’s first major star. 24 September: 
Kinugasa Teinosuke’s A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji) premieres at the 
Musashino-kan theater in Tokyo. 25 December: The Showa Era begins with 
the death of the Emperor Yoshihito and the accession of Emperor Hirohito, 
beginning the longest reign of any Japanese emperor until his death on 7 
January 1989. Kinema Junp6 commences its separate category for a Japanese 
film in the annual Best Ten awards, in its first year won by Abe Yutaka’s The 
Woman Who Touched Legs (Ashi ni sawatta onna). 
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1927 The actor Ichikawa Utaemon leaves Makino Productions to form his 
own company, Uta Pro, establishing studios at the Awameike Amusement Park 
in Nara. October: Ozu Yasujir6’s first film, The Sword of Penitence (Zange 
no yaiba), is released. The second installment of It6 Daisuke’s Chujis Travel 
Diary (Chuji tabi nikki) series, Bloody Smile in Shinshu (Shinshi kessho hen), 
tops Kinema Junpo’s Best Ten list as the year’s best Japanese film. December: 
Nikkatsu establishes its Uzumasa studios in the suburbs of Kyoto. 


1928 April: The actors Arashi Kanjiré and Kataoka Chiezé both leave 
Makino Productions to form their own independent companies. October: 
The Towa Trading Partnership is founded by Kawakita Nagamasa and begins 
importing European films. 


1929 P.C.L. (Photo Chemical Laboratories) is founded in Tokyo by Ue- 
mura Yasuji, expanding its activities over the next few years from laboratory 
work to experimenting with early sound-recording techniques. 2 February: 
The Proletarian Film League of Japan (Nihon Puroteria Eiga Doémei), or 
Prokino (Purokino), is established. It holds its first public meeting on 31 May 
1930. 25 July: Pioneering director Makino Sh6z6 dies. October: The Great 
Depression is triggered by the New York stock market crash, and its effects 
are soon felt globally. Nikkatsu produces its first experiments with sound 
techniques, Ochiai Namio’s The Captain’ Daughter (Taii no musume) and 
Mizoguchi Kenji’s Hometown (Fujiwara Yoshie no furusato). The first title 
premieres in November, with Mizoguchi’s released in March 1930, although 
neither was counted as either a technical or commercial success. 


1930 February: Suzuki Shigeyoshi’s What Made Her Do It? (Nani ga 
kanojo o so sasetaka) is released and becomes the most successful silent film 
up to this point in Japan, marking a peak in the popularity of the left-wing 
“tendency film” (keik6é eiga). July: Kinugasa Teinosuke’s Crossroads (Jujiro, 
1928) opens in New York under the title Slums of Tokyo. 


1931 Shink6 Kinema is founded from the old Teikine company, with 
further finances provided by Shochiku. 18 September: The Manchurian 
Incident (or Mukden Incident) takes place, as Japan’s Imperial Army attacks 
a Chinese garrison in Mukden, allegedly in retaliation for a bombing attack 
on the South Manchurian Railway, though this was later discovered to have 
been contrived by the Japanese as a pretext for invading Manchuria, in what 
is now seen as the beginning of Japan’s Fifteen Year War in Asia. 1 August: 
The first Japanese talkie is released, The Neighbor s Wife and Mine (Madamu 
to nyobo), directed by Gosho Heinosuke for Shochiku. 
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1932 Irie Takako becomes the first actress to form an independent production 
company, which is joined by directors including Mizoguchi Kenji. 18 February: 
The puppet state of Manchukuo is established by the Japanese in Manchuria. 
April: Nikkatsu releases its first talkie, Mizoguchi Kenji’s Timely Mediator (Toki 
no ujigami), leading to mass picketings of its cinemas over the next few months 
by benshi union members. May: Charlie Chaplin visits Japan. 25 October: 
P.C.L. constructs two rental stages in Tokyo for sound film production. 


1933 Property magnate, and P.C.L.’s main financial backer, Kobayashi 
Ichiz6, constructs three high-class theaters of several thousand seats in To- 
kyo’s Yurakuché district: the Toho Gekij6, the Hibiya Eiga Gekij6, and the 
Yuraku-za. February: Osawa Yoshio establishes J.O. Studios, the country’s 
first exclusively dedicated to the production of talkies. 20 February: The 
proletarian writer Kobayashi Takiji is tortured and killed while in police 
custody. 27 March: Japan gives notice of its withdrawal from the League of 
Nations after it is condemned for the invasion of Manchuria. 4 March: The 
Proposal for Bringing Cinema into Line with National Policy (Eiga Kokusaku 
Kengi-an) bill is passed by the Diet, establishing the precedent for the 1939 
Film Law (Eiga-ho). June: The company Daito Eiga is established. 10 Octo- 
ber: The first feature film produced by P.C.L., Musical Comedy: Intoxicated 
Life (Ongaku kigeki: Horoyoi jinsei), directed by Kimura Sotoji and spon- 
sored by Dai-Nippon Beer, premieres. 


1934 A Story of Floating Weeds (Ukigusa Monogatari) marks the third 
consecutive time a film by Ozu Yasujir6 is voted Kinema Junpo best film of 
the year. The company Dai-Ichi Motion Pictures (Dai-ichi Eiga) is founded by 
Nagata Masaichi, formerly of Nikkatsu. It is joined by a number of former Nik- 
katsu directors, including It6 Daisuke and Mizoguchi Kenji, although within 
two years it is dissolved. The proletariat film collective Prokino is disbanded 
due to increasing pressure from the police. Fuji Film is founded and begins the 
domestic mass production of film stock. March: The Film Control Committee 
(Liga tései iinkai) is established to oversee the import and export of films. 


1935 November: The Greater Japan Film Association (Dai Nihon Eiga 
Kyokai) is established as a self-regulating industry body intended to coordi- 
nate the film world with national policy. December: The basement of the 
Nihon Gekij6 theater in the Yurakuch6 district of Tokyo becomes the first 
cinema dedicated to screening news films (nyiisu eiga). 


1936 Shochiku relocates its studios in the Kanté region from Kamata to 
Ofuna, near Kamakura. Ichikawa Utaemon disbands his production company 
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Uta Pro and enters Shochiku’s studios in Kyoto. His elder brother Yamaguchi 
Tenryti takes over Uta Pro’s former studios at Awameike, Nara, and estab- 
lishes Zensh6 Kinema. 26 February: The ni-ni-roku incident, a failed coup 
by a faction of the Imperial Japanese Army staged to uphold the sovereignty 
of the Emperor Shéwa, results in the death of several politicians. The Direc- 
tors Guild of Japan (Nihon Eiga Kantoku Kyokai) is established to raise the 
status of directors within the industry, with Murata Minoru appointed as its 
first chairman. 5 March: First Figure (Hatsu Sugata), the first feature film 
by a female director, Sakane Tazuko, is released. April: The official publi- 
cation of the Greater Japan Film Association, Nihon Eiga, is launched. 21 
May: The Abe Sada Incident occurs, which forms the basis of a number of 
books and films, including Oshima Nagisa’s In the Realm of the Senses (Ai 
no korida, 1976). June: Kobayashi Ichiz6 establishes the Toho Film Distri- 
bution Company to distribute the films of P.C.L. and J.O. Studios, as well 
as foreign films. 25 November: Japan enters into the anticommunist treaty 
known as the Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany, siding against the Soviet 
Union. The pact members are joined by fascist Italy on 6 November 1937, 
forming an alliance that would later become formalized as the Axis Alliance, 
in September 1940. 


1937 Moon over the Ruins (K6jo no tsuki), directed by Sasaki Keisuke 
for Shochiku, marks Japan’s first participation at the Venice Film Festival, 
playing alongside a number of bunka eiga short films. The production 
companies of the actors Arashi Kanjir6 and Kataoka Chiez6 are dis- 
solved, with the staff of the former entering Nikkatsu’s Kyoto studios and 
the latter joining Shink6 Kinema. February: The Arnold Fanck and Itami 
Mansaku versions of The Daughter of the Samurai/The New Earth (Ata- 
rashiki tsuchi) open simultaneously in Tokyo. April: Shochiku Kinema 
is amalgamated with the company’s entertainments arm Shéchiku Kégy6 
to become the Shochiku Corporation. 13 April: Naruse Mikio’s Wife, Be 
Like a Rose (1935) opens in New York. 26 June: Mizoguchi Kenji takes 
over as chairman of the Directors Guild of Japan following Murata’s 
death. 7 July: The Marco Polo Bridge Incident (also known as the Lugou 
Bridge Incident) marks the beginning of the second Sino—Japanese War, 
as Japanese and Chinese forces clash 15 kilometers outside of Beijing, 
escalating into a conflict lasting until Japan’s defeat by the Allied forces 
in 1945. August: The Manchuria Film Association (Mansht Eiga Kyokai) 
is established in the puppet state of Manchuria to produce national policy 
films for its colonial subjects. September: Toho is established through 
an amalgamation of J.O. Studios and P.C.L. 12 November: The actor 
Hasegawa Kazuo’s left cheek is slashed by a razor-wielding attacker. 13 
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December: The beginning of the Nanking Massacre (Rape of Nanking), 
as the then capital of the Republic of China is ransacked by the Imperial 
Japanese Army for a period of roughly six weeks. 


1938 Five Scouts (Gonin no sekkéhet), directed by Tasaka Tomotaka for 
Nikkatsu, is voted best film of the year by Kinema Junpo. It wins further 
plaudits at the Nazi Berlin Film Festival and jointly wins the Ministry for 
Popular Culture cup with the French film Prison sans Barreaux at the Venice 
Film Festival, where it plays with Shimizu Hiroshi’s Children in the Wind 
(Kaze no naka no kodomo) and several bunka eiga short films. 24 March: 
The National Mobilization Law (Kokka séd6in-H6) is passed, calling for the 
mobilization of all available workers for the war effort. 31 March: Kawakita 
Nagamasa’s production The Road to Peace in the Orient (Téy6 heiwa no 
michi), filmed by Suzuki Shigeyoshi in China using a Chinese-speaking cast, 
premieres at the Imperial Theater (Jeikoku Gekijo) in Tokyo. 8 June: Téyoko 
Eiga is established as a subsidiary of the Té6yoko Railway Company (Té6ky6 
Yokohama Dentetsu). 


1939 Uchida Tomu’s Earth (Isuchi) is voted best film of the year by 
Kinema Junpo. It plays at the Venice Film Festival alongside the features 
The Naval Brigade at Shanghai (Shanhai rikusentai, Kumagai Hisatora), An 
Older Brother and His Younger Sister (Ane to sono iméto, Shimazu Yasujir6), 
and Children of the Sun (Taiy6 no ko, Abe Yutaka). 5 April: The Film Law 
(Eiga-ho) is officially announced by the Japanese government, with the aim 
of bringing the industry under government jurisdiction, and goes into effect 
on | October. 27 June: Kawakita Nagamasa establishes the China Film Com- 
pany (Chunghwa Dyan-ying) in Shanghai upon the request of the Japanese 
government, to make films using Chinese casts and crews aimed at Chinese 
audiences. 


1940 The number of imported films drops to 56 from 140 features in 
1938 and 1939, with foreign-produced newsreels forbidden. Zensh6 Kinema 
is absorbed into Shochiku, which closes its Awameike studios the following 
year. January: The left-wing film critic Iwasaki Akira is arrested and de- 
tained until 22 February 1941. April: The four national newsreel producers, 
comprised of the film production units of the Asahi Shinbun, Osaka Mainichi, 
and Yomiuri newspapers and the news service provider Domei Tstshinsha, 
are integrated under government ordinance as the Japan Film Company (Nip- 
pon Eigasha), or Nichiei. 27 September: Signing of the Tripartite Pact, of- 
ficially allying the Axis Powers of Imperial Japan, Nazi Germany, and fascist 
Italy against the Allied Powers. October: Government regulations restructure 
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the 13 companies producing film magazines into four new publishing houses. 
Kinema Junpo suspends publication. Its award for the best Japanese film of 
the year is Toyoda Shird’s Spring on Leper s Island (Kojima no haru), with 
Leni Riefenstahl’s Fest der Volke, released in Japan as Minzoku no saiten, 
the best foreign film. 


1941 January: The new magazine Liga Junpo begins publication, taking 
over Kinema Junpo’s Best Ten awards. Ozu Yasujir6’s Brothers and Sisters of 
the Toda Family (Toda-ke no kyédai, 1941) is voted best Japanese film of the 
year, though from this year until 1946 there are no awards for non-Japanese 
films. 11 February: On Empire Day, Ri K6ran (Yamaguchi Yoshiko) per- 
forms songs from her films at the Nihon Gekijé theater in Yurakuché, trig- 
gering riots in Tokyo when thousands of spectators are unable to get into the 
theater, although the incident is hushed up in the nation’s media. October: 
The documentary maker Kamei Fumio is arrested and detained for “having 
violated the maintenance of public order.” 7 December: A surprise aerial at- 
tack launched by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor in Hawaii brings the United 
States into World War II. 


1942 Under government ordinance, the Greater Japan Motion Picture 
Production Company (Dai Nihon Eiga Seisaku Kabukishikigaisha), which 
in 1945 becomes known as Daiei, is established through a merger between 
Nikkatsu’s production facilities, Shink6 Kinema, and Daito, leaving Nik- 
katsu to function only in an exhibition capacity, while the Film Distribution 
Corporation (Eiga Haikyu Kosha) is established to monopolize distribution. 
December: Toho’s The War at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya (Hawai-Maré oki 
kaisen), directed by Yamamoto Kajir6 is released to mark the first anniversary 
of the bombing of Pearl Harbor, with its spectacular reconstruction of the at- 
tack by special effects (tokusatsu) master Tsuburaya Eiji. The film tops the 
critics’ Best Ten awards, now published in Eiga Junpo. 


1943 Japan’s first feature-length animation, Momotaro: Eagle of the Sea 
(Momotar6 no umiwashi, Seo Mitsuyo), is released, made with the backing of 
the navy. Kurosawa Akira and Kinoshita Keisuke make their directing debuts 
with Sanshiro Sugata (Sugata Sanshiro) and The Blossoming Port (Hanasaku 
minato), respectively. A government program to promote austerity results in 
the closure of high-class bars, restaurants, geisha houses, and several major 
theaters. The annual Best Ten awards, established by Kinema Junpo, are 
discontinued until after the end of the war, as the number of film magazines 
falls from 33 in 1940 to only 3, with the last issue of Eiga Junpo published 
in November. 
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1944 Feature film production slumps to only 41 titles, and owing to a 
wartime shortage of raw film stock, the screening of culture films (bunka 
eiga) mandated by the Film Law is abandoned. 


1945 6 August: The United States drops the atomic bomb “Little Boy” 
on Hiroshima. 9 August: A second bomb is dropped on Nagasaki. 15 Au- 
gust: Emperor Hirohito broadcasts to the nation that Japan has surrendered 
to the Allied forces, bringing an end to World War II. All film theaters close 
for a week under the orders of the Film Distribution Corporation, which 
in the same year is restructured as the Film Corporation (Figa Késha). 28 
August: The six-year occupation by Allied forces under Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers (SCAP) General Douglas MacArthur begins. 
Film censorship passes into the hands of the Occupation. September: Ku- 
rosawa Akira completes The Men Who Tread on the Tiger’s Tail (Tora no 
o o fumu otokotachi), although because it is a jidai-geki, it is not released 
until the end of the Occupation, on 24 April 1952. December: The Union 
of Motion Picture Producers (Liga seisakusha rengokai), which in 1957 is 
reorganized as the Motion Picture Producers Association of Japan (Nihon 
Eiga Seisakusha Renmei, or Eiren), is established as a voluntary associa- 
tion to maintain and revive the industry, initially including the feature film 
companies Shochiku, Toho, and Daiei as well as four news, short, and 
educational film companies: Asahi Film, Dentsu Film, Riken Science Film, 
and Yokohama Cinema. 


1946 Kinema Junpo resumes its annual Best Ten awards, with Kinoshita 
Keinosuke’s Morning for the Osone Family (Osone-ke no asa) voted best 
film. 1 March: The Labor Union Law is passed, leading to the formation of 
labor unions at the major studios. 3 May: The International Military Tribu- 
nal for the Far East is convened to try the leaders of Imperial Japan for war 
crimes in the Tokyo Trials. 


1947 The Cold War begins, lasting until the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991. Nagata Masaichi takes over from Kikuchi Kan as the new president 
of Daiei. Tezuka Osamu’s New Treasure Island (Shintakarajima) is pub- 
lished, and its popularity lays the foundations for the modern manga. March: 
The company Shintoho is founded after labor strikes at Toho. 15 October: 
Oizumi Eiga is founded. 


1948 Japan Animated Films (Nihon Doga Eiga) is founded. The com- 


pany is renamed Nichid6o Eiga in 1952, then acquired by Toei in 1956 and 
renamed Toei Animation (T6ei Déga). 
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1949 June: The Commission for the Administration of the Motion Pic- 
ture Code of Ethics (Eirin kanri iinkai), or Eirin, is established as an autono- 
mous censorship and regulatory body comprised of figures from within the 
industry, operating separately from the American Occupation and Japanese 
government administration. 1 October: The company Tokyo Motion Pic- 
ture Distribution (Tokyo Eiga Haikyii), soon to become Toei, is established, 
initially for distribution purposes only. November: The Occupation eases 
restrictions on the distribution of jidai-geki, permitting each of the five major 
distribution chains to screen up to 12 such films annually. 


1950 Following directives issued by General MacArthur in May to expel 
Japanese Communist Party members from their jobs, resulting in the purging 
of a large number of employees from studios including Daiei, Nichiei, Sho- 
chiku, and Toho, a number of small independent production companies, such 
as Kindai Eiga Kydékai and Shinsei Eiga, are founded. 25 June: The Korean 
War begins between forces in the North and South of the country. The conflict 
escalates with the involvement of the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, and the United States, the latter using occupied Japan as its base of 
operations in the region until a cease-fire is reached on 27 July 1953. 


1951 Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon (Rashémon) receives the Golden 
Lion Award at the Venice Film Festival and the Academy Honorary Award, 
leading to the West’s discovery of Japanese cinema. 31 March: Toei is es- 
tablished, after Tokyo Motion Picture Distribution absorbs the companies Oi- 
zumi Eiga and Téyoko Eiga. 8 September: The San Francisco Peace Treaty 
is signed between Japan and the Allied Powers, officially ending World War 
II and Japan’s ambitions as an imperial power. 1 December: Kinema Junpo 
resumes publication after a 10-year hiatus. 


1952 28 April: The Allied Occupation ends, as the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty goes into effect. 


1953 Mizoguchi Kenji’s Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953) wins the 
Silver Lion at the Venice Film Festival. 1 February: NHK begins Japan’s 
first television broadcasting service. 


1954 Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai and Mizoguchi’s Sansho the Bailiff 
(Sansho dayti, 1954) share the Silver Lion at the Venice Film Festival. 
Kinugasa Teinosuke’s Gate of Hell (Jigokumon) wins the Palme d’Or at 
the Cannes Film Festival. Eirin introduces the seijin adult category (now 
R-18) for films unsuitable for minors, after Chiba Yasuki’s Temptation of 
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Pleasure (Aku no tanoshisa, 1954) causes protests across a number of re- 
gions. 27 June: Nikkatsu’s first productions of the postwar period, Chuji 
Kunisada (Kunisada Chiji) and Thus I Dreamed (Kakute yume ari), are 
released. 3 November: Toho releases Honda Ishiré6’s Godzilla (Gojira), 
with scenes partially inspired by the Bikini Atoll incident of 1 March, in 
which the fishing boat Daigo Fukuryti-maru is exposed to radiation from 
U.S. nuclear testing. 


1955 Kinugasa’s Gate of Hell wins the Academy Honorary Award. In- 
dustry statistical data, such as admissions and box office receipts, are made 
available by the Motion Picture Producers Association of Japan from this 
year onward. 


1956 Inagaki Hiroshi’s Samurai I: Musashi Miyamoto (Miyamoto 
Musashi) wins the first Academy Award for Best Foreign Language Film 
(formerly the Academy Honorary Award). Eirin is restructured to include fig- 
ures from outside of the industry, and a mandatory per-meter fee is introduced 
for submitted films. 24 May: The Anti-Prostitution Law (baishun boéshi-ho) 
is passed, leading to a short-lived fad of Akasen (“red light’”’) films about the 
lives of prostitutes, including Mizoguchi’s final film before his death on 24 
August, Street of Shame (Akasen chitai). July: Toei takes over Japan Ani- 
mated Films (Nihon Doga Eiga) as a subsidiary, renaming it Toei Animation 
(T6ei Déga). 26 December: Toho releases the first color kaijii eiga, Rodan 
(Sora no daikaijti Radon, 1956), directed by Honda Ishiré. 


1957 The nonprofit organization UNIJAPAN is established under the 
auspices of the government to promote Japanese cinema overseas. 2 April: 
Toei’s The Bride of Otori Castle (Otori-j6 no hanayome), directed by Mat- 
suda Sadatsugu, is the first Japanese feature film released in a widescreen 
format. 


1958 Peak year for the Japanese film industry, with attendances reaching 
1,127 million. Inagaki Hiroshi’s Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei) wins 
the Golden Lion Award at the Venice Film Festival. Tokyo Story (Téky6 mo- 
nogatari) becomes the first of Ozu Yasujir6’s films to play outside of Japan, 
as part of the National Film Theatre in London’s Japan Cinema Week, where 
it wins the Sutherland Trophy for best film. Toei establishes the subsidiary 
company Toei Television Production (T6ei Terebi Purodakushon). 


1959 Kurosawa Akira wins the Best Director award at the Berlin Film 
Festival for The Hidden Fortress (Kakushi toride no san akunin). 17 No- 
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vember: Oshima Nagisa’s A Town of Love and Hope (Ai to kib6 no machi) 
is released, the first title promoted as part of the Shochiku Nouvelle Vague. 


1960 Film production reaches a peak, with a total of 547 films released. 19 
January: Prime Minister Kishi Nobusuke signs the renewed Japan—U.S. Secu- 
rity Treaty, or Anpo Treaty, in Washington, D.C., allowing America to maintain 
troops on Japanese soil. 15 June: The All-Japan Federation of Student’s Self- 
Governing Associations (Zengakuren) surrounds the National Diet Building in 
protest against the treaty, resulting in a major clash with the police that results 
in the death of the student Kanba Michiko, though it nevertheless is passed on 
19 June. Kishi resigns on 19 July. The incident formed the basis of a number 
of films, including Oshima’s Night and Fog in Japan (Nihon no yoru to kiri), 
which was pulled from circulation by Shochiku after three days of its release on 
9 October, leading to Oshima’s resignation from the company. 


1961 Shind6 Kaneto’s Naked Island (Hadaka no shima) wins the Grand 
Prix at the Moscow Film Festival. 15 November: The Art Theatre Guild 
(ATG) is established to introduce foreign art film releases to Japan, with its 
first release being Mother Joanna of the Angels, by the Polish director Jerzy 
Kawalerowicz, in April 1962. October: The company Shintoho becomes 
insolvent. 22 November: Oshima’s first independent production, The Catch 
(Shiiku), is released. 


1962 The Berlin Film Festival holds the first foreign retrospective of 
Ozu Yasujiré’s films. The Mainichi Shinbun newspaper establishes the Ofuji 
Noburé Award to recognize excellence in animation. In its first year it is 
awarded to Osamu Tezuka for Tale of a Street Corner (Aru machi kado no 
monogatari). The submission to Eirin of all films to be screened in Japan be- 
comes mandatory. 27 February: Kobayashi Satoru’s Flesh Market (Nikutai 
ichiba) is released by Okura Eiga. Two days after opening, its run is stopped 
by police, who seize all prints. The film marks the beginning of the eroduc- 
tion genre. 18 November: Ozu’s final film, An Autumn Afternoon (Sanma no 
gi, 1962), is released. 


1963 Tezuka Osamu establishes Mushi Pro for the production of televi- 
sion animation. Mifune Toshir6 establishes his production company, Mifune 
Pro, and releases The Legacy of the 500,000 (Gojtimannin no isan). Ishihara 
Yujir6 establishes his company, Ishihara Promotion, with his first production, 
Alone Across the Pacific (Taiheiyo hitori-botchi), directed by Ichikawa Kon 
and released by Nikkatsu. 12 December: Ozu Yasujir6 dies of cancer on his 
60th birthday. 
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1964 The Tokyo Olympic Games is filmed by Ichikawa Kon as Tokyo 
Olympiad (Tokyo orinpikku). Hidari Sachiko wins the Silver Bear for Best 
Actress at the Berlin Film Festival for her roles in Hani Susumu’s She and 
He and Imamura Shohei’s Jnsect Woman, the latter title also voted the best of 
its year by Kinema Junpo. The Japanese delegation of Takabayashi Y6ichi, 
limura Takahiko, Obayashi Nobuhiko, and Donald Richie receive a group 
award at the first Knokke-Le-Zoute Experimental Film Festival in Belgium. 


1965 Wakamatsu K6ji’s Secret Acts Behind Walls (Kabe no naka no 
himegoto) plays unauthorized at the Berlin Film Festival, causing a public 
outcry in Japan. 19 June: The release of Black Snow (Kuroi yuki) leads to 
the home of the film’s director Takechi Tetsuji and the offices of distributor 
Nikkatsu being raided by the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Department and 
all the copies of the film being confiscated. Takechi is later prosecuted for 
“public obscenity.” 


1966 Kobayashi Masaki’s Kwaidan (Kaidan, 1964) is nominated for an 
the Academy Award for Best Foreign Language Film, after receiving the Jury 
Special Prize at the Cannes Film Festival the previous year. 


1967 25 June: The first ATG production, Imamura’s A Man Vanishes 
(Ningen johatsu), premieres. August: ATG opens a second theater in the 
basement of the Art Theatre Shinjuku Bunka, named the Theatre Sasori-za, 
to provide an exhibition space for experimental films and live performances. 
Katsu Shintar6 establishes his own company, Katsu Pro, with his first pro- 
duction, Zatoichi the Outlaw (Zatoichi réyaburi), released on 12 August. 17 
September: Takechi Tetsuji is cleared of all charges of obscenity for his film 
Black Snow. 


1968 25 April: Suzuki Seijun is dismissed from Nikkatsu, provoking an 
outcry among many figures working in the industry. 


1970 14 March: The Expo ’70 World Fair begins in Suita, Osaka. 31 
March: Nine members of the Red Army Faction (Sekigun-ha), carrying 
swords and pipe-bombs, hijack Japan Airlines Flight 351, the “Yodo” aircraft, 
on a routine internal flight from Tokyo to Fukuoka. The flight is directed to 
the North Korean capital of Pyongyang, in Japan’s first-ever plane hijacking. 
June: Daiei and Nikkatsu integrate their distribution network as Daiichi Film 
Distribution (Dainichi Eihai). 14 June: The Anpo Treaty is renewed, leading 
to mass protests on 23—24 June. 25 November: The novelist Mishima Yukio 
commits suicide in a shocking public incident. 
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1971 August: Nikkatsu withdraws from its distribution partnership with 
Daiei, and on 20 November launches its Roman Porno range of erotic films 
with Castle Orgies Irogoyomi doku hiwa) and Apartment Wife: Afternoon Af- 
fair (Danchi-zuma: Hirusagari no joji). 29 November: Daiei goes bankrupt. 


1972 January: The Tokyo Metropolitan Police Department raids the of- 
fices of Nikkatsu and Firin and confiscates all the copies of the Roman Porno 
films Love Hunter (Koi no karytido: Rabu hantda) and Office Lady Diary: 
Scent of a She-Cat (OL nikki: Mesuneko no nioi) and Umezawa Kaoru’s pink 
film High School Geisha (Jogakusei geisha), leading to the prosecution of 
nine people, including three directors and three Eirin staff members, for pub- 
lic obscenity. The case continues until July 1980, when they are acquitted of 
all charges. 19 February: A 10-day standoff between the police and members 
of the United Red Army (Reng6 Sekigun) begins at Asama Mountain Lodge, 
with the end of the siege attracting the highest viewing figures in Japanese 
television history. May 30: Three members of the Japanese Red Army com- 
mit the Lod Airport Massacre in Tel Aviv, Israel. 


1973 Tezuka Osamu’s Mushi Pro company goes bankrupt. 


1975 The first recorded year in which the share of the market for Japanese 
films falls below that of imported films, taking only 44.4 percent of the box 
office despite the fact that 333 domestic productions are released against 225 
foreign films. The figure rises to 48.5 percent in 1976 and averages around 
50 percent until 1990. The first video decks for the home-viewing market go 
on sale, with Sony’s Betamax system soon followed by another competing 
format pioneered in Japan, JVC’s VHS. Kurosawa Akira’s Dersu Uzala wins 
the Best Foreign Language Film Academy Award and the Grand Prix at the 
Moscow Film Festival. Tanaka Kinuyo wins the Silver Bear for Best Actress 
at the Berlin Film Festival for Sandakan No. 8 (Sandakan hachiban shokan: 
Bokyo), directed by Kumai Kei. 


1976 Takakura Ken leaves Toei to go independent. July: A book contain- 
ing the script, essays, and several stills from In the Realm of the Senses (Ai 
no korida) results in director Oshima Nagisa and its editor Takemura Hajime 
being prosecuted for obscenity, several months before the film’s official 
opening in Japan on 26 September. The film wins the Sutherland Trophy at 
the British Film Institute’s annual awards. 


1977 PIA Film Festival (PFF) is launched to promote the field of jishu 
eiga independent filmmaking. Image Forum (formerly the Japan Underground 
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Film Center) establishes its theater in Tokyo, specializing in experimental and 
world cinema. January: The Nihon Ethics of Video Association (NEVA, or 
Bide-rin) is established to monitor the new video market. December: Toei 
establishes the subsidiary Toei Central Film. 


1978 Oshima wins the Best Director Award at the Cannes Film Festival 
for Empire of Passion (Ai no boret). 


1980 Kurosawa Akira’s Kagemusha wins the Palme D’or at the Cannes 
Film Festival. 


1982 Kurosawa receives the Career Golden Lion at the Venice Film 
Festival. The rental market for videocassettes, as opposed to direct sales, is 
established. The Director’s Company is established by Miyasaka Susumu. 


1983 Imamura’s The Ballad of Narayama (Narayama bushiko) wins 
the Palme D’or at the Cannes Film Festival. 12 December: Oshii Mamoru’s 
Dallos (Darosu) goes on sale as the first OVA animation made exclusively 
for the video market. 


1985 31 May-9 June: The first Tokyo International Film Festival is 
held in Shibuya, becoming the first international film festival in Japan. The 
festival opens with Kurosawa Akira’s Ran, with the Grand Prix awarded to 
S6mai Shinji for Typhoon Club (Taifii kurabu). June: The animation house 
Studio Ghibli is established. 


1986 4 October: Obayashi Nobuhiko’s Bound for the Fields, the Moun- 
tains and the Seacoast (No-yuki yama-yuki umibe-yuki), the last film to be 
produced by ATG, is released. 


1988 28 May: Nikkatsu brings an end to its Roman Porno line with the 
release of Goté Daisuke’s Bed Partner (Beddo patona) and Kanazawa Kat- 
suji’s The Love Game Isnt Over (Rabu gému wa owaranai). October: Toei 
Central Film is dissolved. 


1989 Cinema attendance has declined to 8 percent of its peak year in 
1958, with only 143.5 million admissions. The downward trend continues un- 
til 1996. Violent Cop (Sono otoko, ky6be ni tsuki) and Tetsuo: The Iron Man, 
the respective directing debuts of Kitano Takeshi and Tsukamoto Shinya, are 
released. Broadcast satellite (BS) and cable TV services begin. Toei Video 
begins its V-Cinema series of direct-to-video films. 7 January: The Emperor 
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Hirohito’s death marks the end of the Showa era. The succession by his son 
Akihito marks the beginning of the Heisei era. 10-15 October: The first 
Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival (YIDFF) is held, with the 
aim of promoting Asian documentary film. 


1990 Kurosawa Akira receives the Academy Honorary Award for life- 
time achievement in film. Oguri K6hei wins the Grand Prix du Jury at the 
Cannes Film Festival with The Sting of Death (Shi no toge). The market 
share for Japanese films drops to average around 40 percent throughout the 
following decade. 


1992 Nikkatsu goes into receivership after the box office failure of The 
Setting Sun (Rakuyo), directed by Tomono R6, although it is bought out by the 
games giant Namco the following year. 22 May: The director Itami J0z6 is at- 
tacked in his home by five members of the Goté-gumi yakuza gang following 
the release of Minbo—Or the Gentle Art of Japanese Extortion (Minbo no onna). 
6 June: The Strange Tale of Oyuki (Bokut6 kidan), directed and produced by 
Shind6é Kaneto through his own company, is the last film to be released by ATG. 
13 June: The Director’s Company releases its final film, 7he Guard from the 
Underground (Jigoku no keibiin), directed by Kurosawa Kiyoshi. 


1994 2 August: Kitano Takeshi is involved in a near-fatal motorcycle 
accident. 17 December: Takahashi Banmei’s A New Love in Tokyo (Ai no 
shin-sekai) is released, the first Japanese film passed by Firin to feature full- 
frontal nudity. 


1995 19 January: The Kobe, or Great Hanshin earthquake, results in the 
loss of 6,434 lives. 20 March: The renegade religious cult Aum Shinriky6 
perpetrates a series of Sarin Gas attacks on the Tokyo subway. 


1996 Cinema attendance reaches its lowest level since the war, with only 
119.5 million admissions, a figure that begins steadily increasing from this 
period onward. 


1997 Miyazaki Hayao’s Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime) becomes 
the highest-grossing movie ever released in Japan, until it is overtaken by 
James Cameron’s Titanic several months later. Imamura Shohei is awarded 
the Palme D’or at the Cannes Film Festival for the second time, for the The 
Eel (Unagi). Kawase Naomi wins the Camera d’Or at the same festival, for 
Suzaku (Moe no Suzaku). At the Venice Film Festival, Kitano Takeshi’s Fire- 
works (Hana-bi) wins the Golden Lion Award. 11 July: Su6 Masayuk1’s Shall 
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We Dance? (Shall We Dansu?) is released in the United States by Miramax 
and goes on to become the country’s top-grossing Asian film of all time, until 
the release of Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (Wo hu cang long) 
in 2000. 20 December: Itami Jiz6 dies falling from the roof of his office 
building in a suspected suicide. 


1998 The satellite broadcasting company WOWOW launches its sub- 
sidiary, SunCent Cinema Works (Sansento shinema wakusu), with Sento 
Takenori as producer and president, to produce artistic and challenging films 
by a new generation of independent directors. While many of its productions 
played widely at international festivals, they were considerably less success- 
ful domestically, and the company began to wind down operations in 2001. 


2000 Aoyama Shinji’s Eureka (Yurika), produced by SunCent Cinema 
Works, receives the FIPRESCI Award at the Cannes Film Festival, although 
is not released in Japan until the following year. 


2001 The SunCent productions of Aoyama’s Desert Moon and Kore’ eda 
Hirokazu’s Distance (Disutansu) play in competition at the Cannes Film 
Festival. Miyazaki Hayao’s Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi) 
beats Titanic to become the top-grossing film, Japanese or other, of all time. 


2002 Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi) wins the Golden 
Bear Award at the Berlin Film Festival. Japanese cinema attains its lowest 
share of the market in its history, with domestic productions accounting for 
only 27.1 percent of gross box office receipts. June: The Computer Enter- 
tainment Rating Organization (Jokutei hieiri katsudé hdjin konpytita enta- 
teinmento rétingu kiké, or CERO) is established to provide age ratings for 
video games. 


2003 Miyazaki Hayao’s Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi) 
wins Best Animated Feature at the 75th Academy Awards. Kitano Takeshi’s 
Zatoichi (Zatoichi) wins the Silver Lion award at the Venice Film Festival. 
The Fuji Television production of Bayside Shakedown 2 (Odoru daisésasen 
The Movie 2, Motohiro Katsuyuki) becomes the most successful Japanese 
live-action title of all time when it is released by Toho. Such production- 
distribution partnerships of spin-offs from popular television series dominate 
the box office for the remainder of the decade. 


2004 The number of box office admissions reaches its highest point of 
the decade, with 170 million admissions, although Japanese films only ac- 
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count for 37.5 percent of the market share. Oshii Mamoru’s Ghost in the Shell 
2: Innocence (Inosensu) and Kore’eda Hirokazu’s Nobody Knows (Dare mo 
shiranai) play in competition at the Cannes Film Festival, with Yagira Yttya 
winning the Best Actor Award for his appearance in Kore’ eda’s film. 


2005 Kobayashi Masahiro’s Bashing (Basshingu) plays in competition, 
and Aoyama Shinji’s Eli Eli Lema Sabachtani? (2005) plays in the Un Cer- 
tain Regard section, at the Cannes Film Festival. The year’s top-grossing 
release is Miyazaki Hayao’s Howl's Moving Castle (Hauru no ugoku shiro). 


2006 The market share for Japanese productions rises to 53.2 percent, 
earning more than foreign releases for the first time since 1985, with Studio 
Ghibli’s Tales from Earthsea (Gedo senki), directed by Miyazaki Gord, the 
top-grossing domestic release of the year. This figure falls to 47.7 percent in 
2007, but increases to 59.5 percent in 2008. 


2007 Kawase Naomi wins the Grand Prix du Jury at the Cannes Film 
Festival with The Mourning Forest (Mogari no mori). Kikuchi Rinko is 
nominated for the Best Actress category in the Academy Awards for her role 
in Alejandro Gonzalez Ifarritu’s Babel (2006). The Venice Film Festival 
bestows its first “Glory to the Filmmaker!” award on Kitano Takeshi. 23 Au- 
gust: Police raid the premises of several adult video distributors and at least 
one major electronics chain for either directly distributing or facilitating the 
distribution of obscene materials. 


2008 Kumasaka Izuru’s ASYL: Park and Love Hotel (Paku ando rabu 
hoteru) wins the award for the Best First Feature at the Berlin Film Festival. 
Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s Tokyo Sonata (Tokyo sonata) wins the Jury Prize in 
the Un Certain Regard section of the Cannes Film Festival. Kitano Takeshi 
receives a Lifetime Achievement award from the Moscow International 
Film Festival. 12 April: The release of the documentary Yasukuni, about the 
controversial shrine for Japan’s war dead, is postponed after conservative 
members of the Japanese government raise issues about the film’s political 
agenda and a number of theaters receive threats from nationalist groups. It 
opens under police supervision on 3 May. 


2009 Sono Shion’s Love Exposure (Ai no mukidashi) wins the Caligari 
Prize and the FIPRESCI Film Critics’ Prize at Berlin. Takita Y6jir6’s Depar- 
tures (Okuribito) wins Best Foreign Language Film, and Katé Kunio’s The 
House of Small Cubes (Isumiki no ie) wins the Best Animated Short at the 
81st Academy Awards. 
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2010 Terajima Shinobu wins the Silver Bear for Best Actress for her role 


in Wakamatsu K6ji’s Caterpillar (Kyatapira), and Yukisada Isao wins the 
FIPRESCI award for Parade (Parédo) at the Berlin Film Festival. 
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There are many reasons why Japanese cinema can be considered a legitimate 
and rewarding field of study. As well as representing the world’s second larg- 
est exhibition market, the country boasts the longest unbroken history of pro- 
duction outside the United States and Europe. The earliest films shot in Japan 
by resident cameraman Shibata Tsunekichi were produced as early as 1898, 
within a few years of the first public exhibition of projected motion pictures 
by the Lumiere brothers in Paris, which is held to mark the birth of the me- 
dium. Japan’s cinema predates that of Russia, China, and India, and has been 
able to sustain itself without outside assistance for over a century, unlike the 
industries of, for example, Australia, Great Britain, and many other European 
nations, which are largely reliant on outside finance and international copro- 
duction deals. As such, the country’s cinematic output can serve to reorient 
our understanding of the modern era, presenting a detailed chronicle of the 
historical and social trends of the twentieth century through an alternate, non- 
Western perspective to the dominant voice of Hollywood. 


THE STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


In terms of the number of releases, Japan retains one of the largest industries 
in the world. In 2008, 418 domestically produced films were distributed 
in Japanese cinemas, as opposed to 388 foreign productions, according to 
statistics published by the Motion Picture Producers Association of Japan 
(Nihon eiga seisakusha renmei, or Eiren). This might be down from its peak 
of over 547 domestic films released in 1960 (with only 216 imported), but 
nevertheless, there are very few countries outside of America that can sustain 
such levels of output or enjoy a majority audience for their own products. As 
a geographically isolated and, on the surface at least, predominantly homo- 
geneous society with a population of 127 million, this is in no small measure 
attributable to factors of language and culture: foreign releases have tradition- 
ally been subtitled rather than dubbed, and many of its performers, stories, 
and characters are already familiar through a host of other media such as 
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manga, novels, television, video games, and popular music, as well as being 
drawn from the country’s own rich history and mythology. In 2008, Japanese 
productions represented 59.5 percent of gross domestic box-office receipts. 
Although this figure is considerably less than the market share of around the 
70 percent mark during the Golden Age of the 1950s (referred to generally as 
the Second Golden Age, following the first blossoming of Japanese film as an 
art form in the prewar environment of the 1930s), with a peak of 78.3 percent 
in 1960, the past decade marks a distinct turnaround from a period of steady 
decline since the 1970s, when in 1975 foreign imports outgrossed domestic 
productions for the first time ever, with Japanese films taking only 44.4 per- 
cent of overall box office. In terms of revenues, Japanese cinema was seen to 
be in an irrevocable slump at the turn of the millennium, with the industry’s 
box office share for the 293 released domestic productions (as opposed to 
347 imported films) reaching an all-time low of 27.1 percent in 2002 (a year 
in which the five top-grossing titles were the Hollywood studio productions 
Harry Potter and the Chamber of Secrets; Star Wars: Episode II—Attack 
of the Clones; Monsters, Inc.; The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the 
Ring; and Spider-Man). Its resurgence over the past decade might be seen as 
miraculous, although it must come with some caveats. 

Although the period saw an overall strengthening of the domestic perfor- 
mance of Japanese productions, the figures are generally weighted by a few 
select titles, with the majority of releases nowhere near as profitable. The 
animated films of Miyazaki Hayao have regularly dominated the box office 
in the years of their releases, and it is worth noting that it was Studio Ghibli’s 
The Cat Returns (Neko no ongaeshi), though not directed by Miyazaki, that 
was the top-grossing domestic release of 2002, an otherwise inauspicious 
year for the Japanese industry. While the decade saw the country’s most 
consistently popular filmmaker heralded internationally for the first time, 
with Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi) winning the Golden 
Bear Award at the Berlin Film Festival and Best Animated Feature at the 
75th Academy Awards, many of the most successful domestic titles, such as 
Bayside Shakedown 2 (Odoru daisésasen The Movie 2, Motohiro Katsuyuki, 
2003), Crying Out Love, in the Center of the World (Sekai no chtishin de, ai 
o sakebu, Yukisada Isao, 2004), and Boys over Flowers: Final (Hana yori 
dango: Fainaru, Ishii Yasuharu, 2008), were theatrical spin-offs of popular 
television dramas. Despite recapturing a younger demographic believed lost 
to Hollywood, such films have attracted considerably less interest in non- 
Asian markets. 

The 2000s were the decade that saw television tie-ins reign at the Japanese 
box office, with the distributor Toho capturing a massive 38 percent of the 
domestic market for itself by 2008 through such films, distributing all the 
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aforementioned titles as well as theatrical animations for the children’s mar- 
ket featuring popular anime characters like Pokémon and Detective Conan 
(Meitantai Conan), similarly established in alternate media fields such as 
video games and manga. As Japan’s largest exhibitor, Toho has also distrib- 
uted many of the country’s most profitable imported titles, including Avatar 
(James Cameron, U.S., 2009). There is a general concern, however, that this 
current situation is not particularly healthy for the industry at large, with 
smaller or midsized studios and distributors struggling to compete against this 
near monopoly of the market. Furthermore, though the number of screens in 
the country grew from 2,524 in 2000 to 3,396 in 2009, the boom in domestic 
production, particularly in the latter half of the decade, saw many films sit- 
ting on the shelves for long periods awaiting distribution. This has resulted 
in a considerably harsher environment in which to produce more challenging 
works or to foster a new wave of more artistically ambitious and outward- 
looking directors. 

Taken as a whole, the Japanese film industry has never been reliant on 
overseas sales; one might argue that the push to promote Japanese cinema 
at overseas festivals by major studios such as Daiei during the 1950s, which 
saw the introduction of filmmakers such as Kurosawa Akira and Mizoguchi 
Kenji to the West, was motivated more by cultural than financial reasons, al- 
though the kudos of international recognition for their films would have given 
the individual studios a competitive edge against their rivals in the domestic 
market. Still, it seems ironic, given the emphasis placed by the country’s 
politicians in recent years on promoting its contents industry overseas—with 
the fields of computer games, manga, and anime all seen as vital contributors 
not only to Japan’s economy, but to its cultural standing in the world—that its 
cinema should be becoming, if anything, more insular in its outlook. Cinema 
is an international medium, with its practitioners participating in a global dis- 
course. The industry’s reliance on commercially safe adaptations, remakes, or 
tie-ins with other homegrown media has perhaps more serious ramifications 
in its simple failure to resonate with non-Japanese viewers. It effectively acts 
as a bar to Japan’s filmmakers contributing to this discourse. 

There have, however, been a number of more positive trends during the 
past decade. Anime has had an undeniable influence on the aesthetics and 
content of numerous Hollywood films in the science fiction and action genres, 
from The Matrix (Larry Wachowski and Andy Wachowski, 1999) to Avatar 
(James Cameron, 2009), while Asian horror films, particularly Japanese ones, 
have been subjected to a series of prominent American remakes and have 
similarly had a significant bearing on the path of the genre as a whole. The 
international impact of Ring (Ringu, 1998) and Ju-on: The Grudge (Juon, 
2003) resulted in the films’ directors, Nakata Hideo and Shimizu Takashi, 
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being successfully courted by Hollywood, becoming the first ever Japanese 
filmmakers to direct within the U.S. studio system, if one discounts Masuda 
Toshio and Fukasaku Kinji’s contribution to Twentieth Century-Fox’s war 
epic Zora! Tora! Tora! (Richard Fleischer, 1970). However, neither Nakata 
nor Shimizu can be described as having been afforded much in the way of 
artistic control or choice of material in their American reworkings of their 
originals films, nor have they expanded their international reputations beyond 
their niche status as Japanese horror directors. Their effective domestication 
by Hollywood sits in contrast to other non-American filmmakers of the same 
generation, such as Mexico’s Alfonso Cuar6n and Alejandro Gonzalez Ifar- 
ritu or Brazil’s Fernando Meirelles. 

This sense of Japanese cinema’s insularity is compounded by the fact that, 
unlike the majority of national industries, foreign coproductions are a rarity, 
although recently there have been a number of works by Japanese directors 
partially financed by other countries, notably the cult titles Machine Girl 
(Kataude mashin garu, Iguchi Noboru, 2008) and Tokyo Gore Police (Tokyo 
zankoku keisatsu, Nishimura Yoshihiro, 2008), both produced in associa- 
tion with the American distributor Media Blasters. It should be stressed that 
these are exceptions to the general rule, and furthermore, they are very much 
geared toward the expectations of Western horror audiences. 

Meanwhile, major international film festivals such as Berlin, Rotterdam, 
Venice, and Cannes have continued to play a role in ensuring Japanese cin- 
ema’s overseas visibility, with directors including Kawase Naomi, Kitano 
Takeshi, Kore’eda Hirokazu, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, and Sono Shion enjoying a 
good degree of critical recognition and exposure to international markets. The 
works of such auteurist directors are not always so commercially successful 
domestically, and it is interesting to note that several of Kawase’s films have 
been financed by European companies, whereas Kurosawa’s most critically 
regarded title, Zokyo Sonata (Tokyo sonata, 2008), based on an original 
script by an Australian, Max Mannix, received funding from Hong Kong 
and the Netherlands. Such international coproduction arrangements present 
a possible avenue for Japanese filmmakers to maintain their reputation for 
reflectiveness, innovation, and social engagement, with works that are just as 
relevant to global audiences as local ones. 

Another positive trend has been a flourishing in jishu eiga, or amateur 
filmmaking, brought about through the increased availability of digital 
technologies. The proliferation of specialist venues, events, and festivals to 
showcase such works, both inside and outside of Japan, has resulted in a mi- 
nor revolution, with its filmmakers defining their own space to create films 
that in many cases could not exist within the mainstream sector. Motivated by 
the desire to communicate and a love of the filmmaking process rather than 
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financial gain, it is questionable whether many of its practitioners, reliant on 
other forms of employment for their income, can maintain the enthusiasm to 
develop their talents in a more commercial context. Nevertheless, since the 
late 1970s the field has provided a wellspring of new talent who have gone on 
to make their living in filmmaking, including a significant number of women 
directors. Given the inevitable changes in production, distribution, and exhi- 
bition patterns brought about by Internet technologies that are certain to have 
a profound effect on all industries across the world, the jishu eiga community 
will no doubt play a vital role in the future of Japanese cinema and apprecia- 
tion of it overseas. 


NATIONAL CINEMA AND INDIGENOUS GENRES 


When attempting to study such industries as Japan’s through the framework 
of “national cinema,” it is crucial to be aware of the complexities inherent 
in the term. From its very beginnings, cinema has been a global medium 
whose resulting output is shaped by such factors as international cross-flows 
of labor and capital and the influence of individual texts upon one another. 
Cinema’s very technology originated outside of Japan, and from the moment 
of its adoption, a great many of the films that circulated were from countries 
such as France, Germany, and Italy, and of particular importance after 1916, 
the United States, which came to dominate the market for foreign films fol- 
lowing the disruption of the European industry that came with World War I. 
The word yéga came into use to distinguish this cinema from overseas, which 
gave Japanese viewers their first glimpses of modern Western life, from the 
comparative term héga, used to describe Japanese productions. The terms are 
still in common usage today, even though over the past century or so, foreign 
and domestic productions can hardly be described as having existed in sepa- 
rate, mutually exclusive spheres. 

Cinema’s arrival in the country coincided with a rapid, concerted push for 
industrialization and modernization, encouraged by the Meiji-era government 
following the restoration of the emperor and Japan’s opening up to the rest of 
the world in 1868. The Meiji Restoration marked the end to the self-imposed 
isolation of the Edo Period and Japan’s birth as a modern nation eager to 
compete on an equal footing on the world stage. To this aim, it adopted the 
judicial, political, and educational systems of various European countries, 
as well as its technologies, with the slogan Wakon yosai (“Japanese Spirit, 
Western technology’’) the rallying cry of the era. 

As one such technology, cinema served the dual purposes of bringing the 
outside world to Japan and allowing the country to redefine itself as a modern 
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nation-state through image and narrative. Still, this international currency of 
ideas seems to have been very much a one-way process. There are records of 
the Yoshizawa Company opening a London office as early as 1902, with the 
company’s president, Kawaura Kenichi, traveling to America to exhibit foot- 
age of the Russo—Japanese War and scenes of everyday Japanese life at the St. 
Louis International Exposition of 1904. However, although little research has 
been done in the English language about the reception these early images of 
Japan had in the West, it seems they made little lasting impression, and as is 
clear from this volume’s bibliography, knowledge outside of Japan about the 
state of Japanese cinema was severely limited until the 1950s. 

Due to its cultural, geographical, and linguistic isolation relative to indus- 
tries with a comparative history and scale of output, Japanese cinema has 
been viewed as offering an “exotic” alternative to the aesthetic, stylistic, and 
narrative norms established by Hollywood, its films seen instead as deriving 
from nativist cultural traditions. Such an essentialist approach is dangerous 
on several counts. To the foreign observer it can overemphasize differences 
over similarities and risks reinforcing views of Western cultural dominance 
by viewing Japan solely in terms of an alien “other,” and indeed it has served 
exactly this purpose in the past. Conversely, Japanese cultural critics have 
contributed to the discourses on Nihonjinron (“Theories of Japaneseness’’) 
by arguing the case for its cinema, as with other indigenous art forms, as 
an outward expression of the mysterious, indefinable quality known as the 
Yamato damashii, or “Japanese spirit,” a culturally loaded phrase that posits 
Japan’s uniqueness in the world; this was undeniably the case during the late 
1930s, when intellectuals called for a purge of Western influences in favor 
of a canonization of feudal traditions of austerity and self-sacrifice for the 
greater national good, usually by recourse to historical period dramas from 
the premodern period prior to the Meiji era, giving rise to what Darrell Wil- 
liam Davis terms the “Monumental Style” in his book Picturing Japanese- 
ness: Monumental Style, National Identity, Japanese Film. 

The first foreign studies of Japanese cinema, which are covered in more de- 
tail in the introduction to the bibliography, gravitated toward auteurist studies 
of the major directors known in the West and close textual analyses of what 
were seen as key titles, mainly due to the fact that films that were intended 
primarily as popular entertainment in Japan were exhibited at film festivals 
or in specialist art-house venues in Europe and North America. While such 
approaches, it can be argued, have served as necessary entry points into the 
subject, the valorization of certain individuals had the unfortunate tendency 
of overlooking the overall filmmaking climate in which they worked and has 
acted to some extent as a distraction to a broader understanding of the subject. 
As Mitsuyo Wada-Marciano argues in Nippon Modern: Japanese Cinema of 
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the 1920s and 1930s, previous attempts to posit the early works of Ozu Yasu- 
jir6 as already somewhat exceptional in terms of content and mise-en-scéne 
ignored the work of other directors such as Shimazu Yasujir6 and Shimizu 
Hiroshi, who worked within the similar genres fostered by the same studio, 
Shochiku. More elucidating is the study of the studio environment that such 
figures operated within; the genres these studios cultivated; and how these 
genres were shaped by cultural, political, and economic factors. 

Japanese cinema’s long history of production and considerable output has 
seen films made in a variety of genres. By the Second Golden Age of the 
1950s, the major studios had sufficiently established their identities and target 
markets so that their output could readily be distinguished from their rivals’. 
By producing their films at their own facilities with staffs of contracted ac- 
tors, directors, cinematographers, set designers, and other technicians and ex- 
hibiting them through their own networks of venues, each studio effectively 
established its own recognizable style or brand, in which a film by Shochiku, 
which predominantly produced melodramas and romances appealing to fe- 
male or family audiences, would promise something different than a film by 
Toei, which worked in more action-driven fields such as swashbuckling jidai- 
geki period dramas of yakuza gangster movies. This was not to say there was 
not an exchange of talent between the studios, in which contracted stars might 
appear on loan in other companies’ productions or directors would migrate to 
other studios, nor were the studios’ brands rigidly set in stone. 

However, the type of film produced by each company was largely defined 
by the figures that controlled it, such as Kido Shir6 at Shochiku and Hori 
Kydsaku at Nikkatsu. Furthermore, with cinema going a habitual form of 
entertainment before the increased permeation of television into the nation’s 
homes from the late 1950s onward, individual genres also experienced sud- 
den booms in popularity, as studios struggled to increase their share of the 
market. Auteurist approaches tend to ignore that the two biggest hits of this 
period were Shochiku’s epic romance What Is Your Name? (Kimi no na wa), 
directed by Oba Hideo and released in three installments from 1953 to 1954, 
and Shintoho’s The Emperor Meiji and the Great Russo—Japanese War (Meiji 
tenno to nichiro dai-senso, 1957), directed by Watanabe Kunio, the second 
Japanese production to be filmed using widescreen technology. These titles 
have barely warranted a mention in English-language histories of Japanese 
cinema, yet the success of the latter in particular played a vital role in estab- 
lishing the widescreen format as the norm in Japan for the next few decades 
and led to a short-lived postwar boom of similar re-creations of historic mod- 
ern battles from Shintoho. 

Any study of genre in Japan must take into account that such staples as the 
popular action-driven samurai films known as chanbara (swordplay movies) 
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or yakuza movies were not simply transposed from Hollywood Westerns or 
crime movies, although there certainly may have been foreign influences. The 
solitary masterless samurai, or r6nin, who wanders about from town to town 
protecting local folk from injustice and feudal oppression certainly has its 
parallels with the lone outlaw of the Western movie and played as significant 
a role in Japan’s cinema in articulating concerns about individuality versus 
group identity and the dangers of authoritarianism as its counterpart did in 
America. However, the material on which such films were based emerged 
from local traditions, and the films often addressed more culturally specific 
concerns (the main exception to this are the films of Kurosawa Akira, whose 
narratives were either fictional in their basis or, as was so often the case, drew 
upon foreign sources, which undoubtedly has had a large bearing on their 
universal popularity and influence). 

Stories based on real-life Edo-period outlaws such as Kunisada Chiji and 
Shimizu no Jiréché have retained an enduring appeal in the nation’s cinema, 
but the films recounting their mythologized exploits have been formalized 
along very different lines depending on the era in which they were made, 
and while they might be seen as epitomizing the jidai-geki genre, by focus- 
ing on characters outside of the law, they also can be seen as antecedents to 
the yakuza film. Meanwhile, while the legend of Chtishingura, or The 47 
Loyal Ronin, in which a group of samurai retainers plot to avenge the death 
of their master, has been filmed on many occasions, films such as Salaryman 
Chushingura (Sarariman Chishingura, Sugie Toshio, 1960-1961, two parts), 
which restaged the legend in a modern-day corporate environment, demon- 
strate that concepts of genre are not as impervious as one might think. Put 
simply, many of Japanese cinema’s core genres have been subject to revision 
and reinvention in accordance with the era in which they were made. 

At the same time, it is important to bear in mind that Toei’s ninkyo eiga 
(“chivalry films”) line of yakuza serials, produced during the 1960s, are 
also very different from the gangster films produced by Nikkatsu during the 
same period in their mukokuseki akushun (“Borderless Action’) range. Nik- 
katsu’s films were often hybrids with other genres such as the youth movie 
(seishun eiga) or even the musical, and directors such as Masuda Toshio 
have admitted to borrowing wholeheartedly from foreign sources such as 
Julian Duvivier’s Pepé le Moko (1936) and Jean-Luc Godard’s Breathless 
(A bout de souffle, 1960). 

To understand this concept of genre better, the process by which such en- 
demic staples emerged in Japan is worth looking at in a little more detail. As 
mentioned, the first films produced in the country were shot in 1898, within 
a very short period of the introduction of cinema technology to Japan, and 
by the time of the establishment of Nikkatsu in 1909, an industrial scale of 
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production had already been realized. From the start, fictional films were 
categorized as being of either foreign (véga) or domestic origin (hé6ga), but 
very soon a further division emerged within this latter group between period 
dramas, or jidai-geki, and contemporary dramas, or gendai geki, the latter 
drawing upon the Shinpa, or “New School” theatrical movement established 
in the late 1880s. This distinction survives to this day, although the two cat- 
egories must be considered far too broad to be described as genres as such. 

Though barely any of the films made prior to the 1920s survive to this day, 
many of them having been destroyed in the Great Kanté earthquake of 1923 
and even more lost through neglect and the passing of time, contemporaneous 
accounts describe their technique as primitive, seldom deviating from filming 
the action from a fixed camera position, as if the spectator were viewing a 
stage performance. But we can say that there were other ways of categorizing 
the films other than the period in which they were set. Films in both fields 
came to be made in comedic and melodramatic veins, while within jidai-geki, 
for example, films that prioritized athletic scenes of action and sword-fight- 
ing as the primary attraction were referred to as chanbara, and films featuring 
supernatural subject matter might be seen as a precursor to the horror genre. 

The gendai-geki, meanwhile, came more to be shaped through the active 
criticism of the Pure Film Movement, which argued for a local cinema more 
international in its scope that reflected a modern image of Japan by making 
full use of the tools unique to cinema (close-ups, fades, and the compression 
of action and narrative cross-cutting through the use of editing) and a less the- 
atrical, more psychologically “realistic” style of acting. The resulting films, 
of which only Murata Minoru and Osanai Kaoru’s Souls on the Road (Roj6 no 
reikon, 1921) survives, might be best described as direct emulations of Amer- 
ican productions but featuring Japanese casts, and it was not until the early 
1920s, when the newly formed Shochiku studios began to apply Hollywood 
techniques to tell stories reflecting the everyday reality of its audiences, that 
a Japanese cinema emerged that can truly be described as modern. Again, this 
style of film, known as shomin-geki, or “common people’s dramas,” is too 
broad to be considered a genre as such, encompassing both melodramatic and 
comedic styles and subject matter, but it was not long until certain scenarios 
and plot elements became codified, refined, and hybridized to create various 
new subgenres, such as home dramas, sports movies, college romances, and 
salaryman comedies. 

The stylistic developments in the gendai-geki field also worked their way 
into jidai-geki titles such as It6 Daisuke’s Chujis Travel Diary: Bloody Smile 
in Shinshu (Chiji tabi nikki: Shinshi kessho-hen, 1927) and Man-Slashing, 
Horse-Piercing Sword (Zanjin zamba ken, 1929). For a brief period of a few 
years starting in the late 1920s, a number of popular films criticizing and 
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highlighting social inequalities from a left-wing perspective also appeared, 
known as the “tendency film” (keik6 eiga), while, as with the birth of the 
musical in Hollywood, the coming of the “talkies” also saw numerous pro- 
ductions structured around popular songs. That both such types of film might 
have either contemporary or historical settings further demonstrates the com- 
plexities of applying Western genre theory to Japanese film. 


OVERSEAS DISTRIBUTION AND RECEPTION 


One might argue that there are two histories of Japanese cinema: its actual 
history and that as recorded by foreign observers. It is an evident truism that 
due to the rise of the Internet and the DVD market, we are in a far better 
situation now to gain a more thorough understanding of Japanese cinema’s 
complex, multifaceted history than we have been at any other time, allowing 
us to revise or reinforce our opinions about key figures such as Kurosawa 
Akira or Oshima Nagisa and gain a more substantial picture of the context in 
which they operated. 

The difficulties that earlier commentators had to overcome are perhaps best 
summed up by a passage in Arthur Knight’s The Liveliest Art: A Panoramic 
History of the Movies, published in 1957: 


Until Akira Kurosawa’s Rashomon won the Grand Prize at the Venice Film 
Festival in 1951, it was generally assumed that the industry in Japan—tlike the 
studios in India or Egypt—simply turned out great quantities of films of dubi- 
ous merit and purely local interest. Although pictures had been made there since 
1904, almost since the time that movies started, few had been seen by the West- 
ern World and none had roused any particular enthusiasm. In fact, not until the 
thirties, when Japan began her campaigns of conquest in the Orient, was there an 
industry of any size. As so often happens, the films followed the flag. Through 
wars and economic penetration, Japan had captured for herself a vast potential 
audience in China, Manchuria, Indochina and Korea, a market long dominated 
by the European and Hollywood studios. With their particular gift for cheap 
imitation, the Japanese were soon turning out between seven and eight hundred 
films a year—mostly pseudo-French romances or American-style crime and ac- 
tion pictures. Through this flood of films, they effectively ousted or undersold 
all competitors in the Far East, a market that Japan controls to this day. 


Knight’s comments illustrate several points, notably the strong anti-Japanese 
sentiment still current in the United States and the lack of precise factual in- 
formation available at the time of writing (stating, for example, that “pictures 
had been made there since 1904’). What he does touch upon, however, is that 
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though few Japanese films might have been seen by Westerners, they were 
distributed quite extensively outside of Japan, in markets such as Manchuria, 
Taiwan, and the Philippines, all at one point territories of Imperial Japan, and 
heavily influenced the development of local film industries across Asia. 

There is still much research to be done in the English language about what 
was shown where and how it was received. It is known, for example, that 
Japanese films were distributed in countries such as Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Brazil in both the pre- and postwar periods, as well as in specialist cinemas 
for Asian immigrant communities across the United States, while during the 
1960s a large number of titles were released into what would be described as 
adult cinemas across Europe and North America in retitled versions; not only 
erotic pink films but also lesser titles from the major studios that are long for- 
gotten even in Japan. It is less clear exactly what titles these were. That such 
works passed unnoticed by critics and opinion makers of the time in favor of 
the select titles that screened at international film festivals or institutions such 
as the Museum of Modern Art in New York or the British Film Institute in 
London highlights the problems inherent in approaching cinema as “Art” as 
opposed to a vernacular form of entertainment. In short, divorcing individual 
texts from commercial practices obfuscates the true nature of the image of 
Japan that was actually being presented to the rest of the world. 

Looking more closely at the early international film market, it should be re- 
membered that in the mid-1920s, cinema across much of the world was seen 
as a working-class form of entertainment dominated by economic concerns. 
Japanese films would have been screened regularly in specialist theaters ca- 
tering to immigrant communities in Los Angeles and certain other cities in 
North America, but the general public had little interest in non-Hollywood or 
foreign films from radically different cultures. Film criticism and scholarship 
were far from the serious vocations they would later become, and there were 
no film festivals, film archives, film institutes, or film societies. This was the 
climate in which the director Kinugasa Teinosuke tried to introduce his film 
Crossroads (Jujiré) to the West, traveling to Moscow on the Trans-Siberian 
Express carrying a print of the film in 1928, and then on to Berlin and Paris, 
resulting in its screening in several European capitals and later New York. In 
the same year, another figure, Nagamasa Kakita, founded the Towa Trading 
Partnership to foster relationships between Japan and the West through cin- 
ema, but though he managed to introduce a good number of European films 
to Japan upon his return from Germany, where he had been studying, it is less 
clear how successful he was in bringing Japanese films to Europe. 

Some of the earliest records in the English language of Japanese films be- 
ing presented to non-Japanese audiences in Europe are contained within the 
brochures of the London Film Society. Founded on 25 October 1925, with the 
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aim of creating an alternative intellectual film culture that treated film as art, 
it provided an exhibition environment for avant-garde works without mass 
commercial appeal. Throughout its history, the London Film Society screened 
a number of Japanese films, with Murata Minoru’s Nikkatsu production 
The Street Juggler (Machi no tejinashi, 1925) screening on 30 May 1926, 
followed by Nomura H6tei’s The Tragedy of the Temple Hagi (Haji-dera 
shinju, 1923) on 8 January 1928, Kinugasa’s Crossroads (as Crossways) on 
26 January 1930, and Murata’s Ashes (Kaijin, 1929) on 20 November 1932. 
Their reception amply demonstrates the more open-minded attitudes that such 
film societies harbored over those who held cinema as a purely economic 
endeavor, at a time long before the establishment of an art-house circuit dedi- 
cated to screening foreign-language films. 

From Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations in 1933 until its 
defeat in the Pacific War in 1945, only a few Japanese titles received any 
kind of release in English-speaking territories, with the best example being 
Naruse Mikio’s Wife, Be Like a Rose (Tsuma yo bara no yo ni, 1935), which 
opened in New York in April 1937 as Kimiko. Japanese films were a presence, 
however, at the Berlin and Venice film festivals during this period, and it was 
the latter that famously provided the platform for the postwar surge of inter- 
est when Nagata Masaichi of Daiei submitted Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon 
(Rashémon) for competition, where it won the Golden Lion Award. 

The 1950s heralded a new period of internationalization for the industry, 
with the legendary Austrian director Josef von Sternberg going to Japan to 
film The Saga of Anatahan (Anatahan, 1953), a Japanese production featur- 
ing an all-Japanese cast, and several works gaining plaudits at the Cannes 
Film Festival, Venice, and the Academy Awards. Some of the major studios 
were more active than others in promoting their work overseas. It is clear 
that the surface exoticism of many of the films was the key to much of their 
appeal; the vast majority of those that aired were jidai-geki, and contempo- 
rary dramas were very much a rarity. Toho eagerly capitalized on the foreign 
appreciation for the work of Kurosawa, while Shochiku infamously claimed 
that the films of Ozu Yasujiré6 were “too Japanese” to find favor with Western 
audiences, with the first major foreign retrospective held at the Berlin Film 
Festival in 1962, the year before the director’s death. 

Concurrent with the rise of the art-house genre and foreign festival circuit 
was the appearance of another significant distribution outlet, television. In 
the United States in particular, from the late 1950s onward the medium pro- 
vided a haven for re-edited, redubbed versions of films in genres including 
chanbara, horror, science fiction, and kaijii eiga, and it provided many with 
their first experiences of Japanese cinema. A field that particularly owes its 
present-day popularity to television is anime, with Tezuka Osamu’s Astro 
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Boy (Tetsuwan atomu, 1963), the first Japanese animated television series to 
be broadcast in the United States, leading the charge. The 1970s also saw a 
number of coproductions with European studios. 

The 1970s and 1980s were marked by relative neglect for live-action film 
by Western commentators. The oft-voiced critical opinion was that Japanese 
cinema was in a period of irrevocable decline and a long way from the Golden 
Age heyday of the 1950s and the exciting developments of the Japanese New 
Wave in the 1960s. The major studios either reduced their output or switched 
to exploitation genres, such as Nikkatsu, with its Roman Porno erotic line, 
while few of the titles from new companies such as the Director’s Company 
or those produced by Kadokawa Haruki received overseas distribution. A 
number of the established directors who remained the focus of international 
attention, including Kurosawa and Oshima, relied on international funding to 
realize their projects. 

The situation began to improve in the early 1990s, with a new cult audi- 
ence emerging around the films of directors such as Kitano Takeshi and Tsu- 
kamoto Shinya. The large rise in interest in the fields of anime and manga 
brought about by Otomo Katsuhiro’s Akira (1988) led to a growing network 
of devotees known as otaku, who congregated at fan conventions and traded 
fan-subbed videos by post. Such phenomena were facilitated through the 
arrival of the Internet, which also made it easier to find new information 
about Japanese releases and gain access to English-subtitled VCDs, and later 
DVDs, released in territories such as Hong Kong or Singapore. 

The year 1997 marked a turning point in overseas interest in Japanese cin- 
ema, with Miyazaki Hayao’s Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime) attracting 
significant attention in the West when it became the highest-grossing title yet 
released in Japan; Su6 Masayuki’s Shall We Dance? (Shall We Dansu?) beat- 
ing all-time box-office records for an Asian film upon its release in the United 
States; and major awards being won by Imamura Shéhei and Kawase Naomi 
at the Cannes Film Festival and Kitano Takeshi at Venice Film Festival. 

Such a resurgence on the world stage paved the way for the subsequent 
popularity of titles such as Miike Takashi’s Audition (Odishon, 2000) and 
Fukasaku Kinji’s Battle Royale (Batoru rowaiaru, 2000). Cult and horror 
titles like these, as well as the films of Nakata Hideo, Shimizu Takashi, and 
Tsukamoto Shinya, and similar works from countries including Hong Kong, 
Korea, and Thailand, led to the emergence of a new marketing label, “Asian 
Extreme,” initiated by the British distributor Tartan Films, which remained a 
popular aspect of the company’s output until its demise in 2008. Anime has 
retained its enduring popularity, while the samurai trilogy of Yamada Y6ji, 
beginning with Twilight Samurai (Tasogare seibei, 2002), was also widely 
circulated in foreign countries, as were the art-house films of Kore’eda Hiro- 
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kazu. While a growing number of Japanese films were released both theatri- 
cally and on DVD in the early 2000s, the prominence accorded to what might 
be considered minority interest genres not only presented a partial view of 
the full spectrum of the country’s output, but has also given rise to numerous 
preconceptions about Japanese cinema. Comedies and dramas such as those 
directed by Nakashima Tetsuya, Ishii Katsuhiro, and Miki Satoshi have only 
been widely available on the overseas home viewing market since the mid- 
2000s, while the majority of the television tie-ins and manga adaptations 
popular at the domestic box office have been largely unacknowledged by 
Western critics, and the nongenre, midbudget titles that make up the bulk of 
domestic releases are still little seen outside of film festivals. 

Nevertheless, the new millennium has seen a host of film festivals, DVD 
labels, and websites dedicated to Japanese cinema emerging all over the 
world, offering it a privileged position relative to other national cinemas as 
an area of study and interest. With the proliferating wealth of information and 
greater possibilities of experiencing the many elements that comprise its long 
and rich heritage, its influence throughout the world seems almost certain to 
become even stronger. 
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AKIRA (1988). Akira spearheaded the massive surge in the popularity of 
anime in the West during the 1990s. Directed for the screen by Otomo 
Katsuhiro from his own phenomenally popular 2,000-page manga series 
published from 1982 to 1990, at the time it was the most expensive animated 
production ever in Japan, with a total of 70 staff working on its 783 individual 
scenes, which are comprised of more than 150,000 drawings using a color 
palette of 327 different hues. The film still represents a high-water mark for 
hand-drawn 2D cell animation produced anywhere in the world. 

Akira is set in an alternative future 31 years after Tokyo has been destroyed 
in a nuclear blast in 1988 that signals the end of World War III. Its story fol- 
lows Tetsuo, a young teenage tearaway with psychic powers, as he flees from 
the authorities, who wish to harness his unique powers for their own nefarious 
ends. The film popularized many of the motifs now associated with anime, 
including dynamically cinematic action sequences and a vision of the future 
Tokyo decaying from within, with elected politicians, military officials, 
religious cults, and terrorist groups all locked in a struggle for power that 
culminates in spectacular images of the city’s destruction. 


ANIMAL MOVIE. A significant number of live-action fiction films featur- 
ing animal protagonists have been produced in Japan, many apparently mod- 
eled on Walt Disney’s The Incredible Journey (Fletcher Markle, 1963), and 
though they have generally not attracted much in the way of attention from 
Western commentators, their very nature has allowed a surprisingly large 
number to cross international borders in ways that obscure their country of 
origin. 

Fuji Television’s production of A Kittens Story (Koneko monogatari, 
1987), in which a young kitten and a puppy embark on an epic wilderness ad- 
venture, was distributed in America by Columbia Pictures as The Adventures 
of Milo and Otis, in a version redubbed with narration by Dudley Moore. The 
film’s director, Hata Masanori, a popular essayist and nature TV presenter, 
later supervised the Japanese-language version of the Australian—Japanese 
coproduction of Napoleon (1995, Mario Andreacchio), titled Kulta: The 
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Adventure of a Golden Dog, which follows a golden retriever puppy’s voy- 
age across the outback in a hot air balloon. The film featured an all-animal 
cast voiced by human actors, making it easy to dub a new script. Disney’s 
Eight Below (Frank Marshall, 2006) was a remake of Antarctica (Nankyoku 
monogatari, 1983), a fictionalized reconstruction by Toho of an apparently 
true story about two huskies who managed to survive for an entire year after 
being abandoned at the South Pole by their masters (one of whom is played 
by Takakura Ken) during a scientific exhibition in 1958. The original film, 
which was the highest-grossing domestic production in Japanese history 
until Miyazaki Hayao’s Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime, 1997), was 
directed by Kurahara Koreyoshi, who had previously filmed The Fox in the 
Quest of the Northern Sun (Kita kitsune monogatari, 1978), which followed a 
family of foxes in Hokkaido throughout the four seasons, and Elephant Story 
(Zé monogatari, 1980), both for Toho. 

An early literary example of seeing the world through animal eyes can be 
found in Natsume Soseki’s novel Am a Cat (Wagahai wa neko de aru), a sat- 
ire of bourgeois values set during the Meiji period, in which a family is sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of their pet. The story, published in 1905, was adapted 
for the screen by Yamamoto Kajiré in 1936 and Ichikawa Kon in 1975. More 
enduring, however, have been narratives featuring anthropomorphized dogs, 
which have their precedent in a true story of canine fidelity. During the early 
Shdwa period, an Akita hound named Hachik6 continued to make the daily 
trip to Shibuya station to await the return of his owner from work for almost 
a decade after his master’s death in 1925. Hachik6’s bronze statue, erected in 
1934, is a popular meeting spot outside Shibuya station, while the story has 
been immortalized in Hachiko Story (Hachiké monogatari, K6yama Seijir6, 
1987), later remade in Hollywood as Hachi: A Dog’s Tale (2008), starring 
Richard Gere and directed by Lasse Hallstrém. Shochiku, which distributed 
the original film, attempted to reprise its success with Haras (Harasu no ita 
hibi, Kuriyama Tomio, 1989), based on a nonfiction book about how the 
emotional life of a childless middle-aged couple is changed after acquiring 
a new pet. 

Other movies featuring dogs in prominent roles include Farewell, Kuro 
(Sayonara kuro, Matsuoka J6éji, 2003), in which a class of high-school stu- 
dents band together to look after an adopted stray; Walking with the Dog (Inu 
to arukeba: Chirori to Tamura, Shinozaki Makoto, 2004), in which a young 
man uses a dog he befriends in the street to make peace with his girlfriend 
by having him trained as a therapy dog to aid her terminally ill mother; the 
11-story omnibus All About My Dog (Inu no eiga, Isshin Inud6, 2004), pro- 
duced by Ichise Takashige, best known for his work in J-Horror; the comi- 
cal Voice of Dog (Inugoe, Yokoi Takeshi, 2005); A Tale of Mari and Three 
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Puppies (Mari to koinu no monogatari, Inomata Rytichi, 2007), in which a 
young girl is separated from her adopted pet and her three puppies when an 
earthquake hits the rural village where they live; and Sai Yéichi’s phenom- 
enally successful Quill (Kuiru, 2004). 


ANIME (7’=4). Animation is among Japan’s largest and most visible of 
cultural exports, enjoying a widespread popularity throughout Southeast 
Asia, Europe, and North America. Sometimes referred to as Japanimation, 
the more familiar name anime (a contraction of the English loan word an- 
iméshon) replaced the earlier terms used in Japan, déga (“moving pictures”) 
and manga eiga (“comic book films”; manga, the term for Japanese comics, 
literally means “frivolous pictures”) in the 1980s to distinguish a new pho- 
torealistic style pioneered by directors who shot to prominence during the 
decade, such as Oshii Mamoru, Rintar6, and Yamaga Hiroyuki. Anime be- 
came a global catchword following the huge international success of Otomo 
Katsuhiro’s Akira (1988). 

Because of this, anime has been viewed as something divergent from 
Western norms of the commercial medium, characterized by its detailed 
designs, high-tech futuristic settings, surprisingly graphic depictions of sex 
and violence, and an approach to its subject matter that often wanders into 
more philosophical territory. However, such attributions often ignore the full 
spectrum of animation in Japan with regard to style, content, target audience, 
and the channels through which the works are circulated, either through the- 
atrical screenings, OVA (Original Video Animation) releases exclusively for 
the video market, or television, all of which bring their own influences to bear 
on format and content. 

The medium began modestly in Japan with its first three practitioners, 
Shimokawa Oten (1892-1973), Kouchi Junichi (1886-1970), and Kitayama 
Seitard (1888-1945), all releasing works independently of one another in 
1917. Shimokawa’s Imokawa Mukuzo, The Janitor (Imokawa Mukuzo gen- 
kanban no maki) is commonly believed to be the first to have been released 
commercially, produced by the company Tenkatsu. Early animations were 
typically under 10 minutes in length, and subject matter was derived from 
both foreign children’s stories, like Yamamoto Sanae’s The Hare and the 
Tortoise (Usage to kame, 1924), and sources closer to home, such as Kimura 
Hakuzan’s Dreamy Urashima (Nonki na to-san ryugu mairi, 1925), a version 
of the Urashima Taro folktale about a lazy man descending to the ocean floor 
on the back of a turtle, where he discovers a miraculous undersea castle. An- 
other source was popular newspaper cartoon strips. Early techniques included 
photographing single frames drawn on blackboards or on paper and redrawing 
each one in full or in part, or through more expedient methods like shadow 
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animation (kage-e) and paper cut-out, or collage animation (Airi-gami), the 
latter pioneered by Ofuji Nobur6. The high cost of imported celluloid made 
the practice of cell animation, adopted at an early stage in the development 
of the medium in the West, initially prohibitively expensive. 

The technical innovation of fully synchronized sound came with The World 
of Power and Women (Chikara to onna no yo no naka, 1932), originally dis- 
tributed by Shochiku but now apparently lost. Its director, Masaoka Kenzé 
(1898-1988), is also credited with the first completely cell-animated work, 
The Dance of the Chagama (Chagama ondo, 1935). With the increased use 
of transparent cells came a subsequent change in style, with more fluid char- 
acter designs influenced by foreign works such as those of Disney and the 
Fleischer Brothers. 

Animation was adopted for advertising, educational, and political purposes 
at an early stage in its evolution, and as the 1930s progressed, its production 
became increasingly complex and industrialized. Popular cartoon characters 
also soon found themselves deployed in wartime propaganda like Murata 
Yasuji’s Corporal Norakuro (Norakuro gocho, 1934) and Seo Mitsuyo’s 
Momotaro: Eagle of the Sea (Momotar6 no umiwashi, 1943), featuring the 
legendary child hero born from a peach leading an army of animals in an at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor (see MOCHINAGA TADAHITO; WAR AND FILM). 
The significant resources devoted to the latter title represented a huge step 
forward for the medium, making it the longest Japanese animation till this 
point, with a running time of 37 minutes (though only 33 minutes survive). 
It was followed by Momotaro: Divine Warrior of the Sea (Momotar6 umi no 
shinpei, 1945), about the capture of Singapore. 

The Allied Occupation brought a huge change in subject matter, as 
stories with a more traditional or historical basis were actively discour- 
aged, and over the years animated films became progressively longer. 
The establishment of the company Toei Animation (Téei D6éga) in 1956 
(see TOEI COMPANY) brought about the first full-color, feature-length 
animation, Legend of the White Serpent (Hakujaden, Yabushita Taiji, 
1958), based on a Chinese story. It was also the first Japanese animation 
released widely in America, in a dubbed version in 1961, as The Panda 
and the Magic Serpent. Toei Animation continued over the next few 
decades with a long line of similarly ambitious titles, including Tezuka 
Osamu’s Journey to the West (Saiyuki, 1960), Yabuki Kimir6’s Puss in 
Boots (Nagagutsu o haita neko, 1969), Ikeda Hiroshi’s Animal Treasure 
Island (Dobutsu takarajima, 1971), and Urayama Kirio’s Taro the Dragon 
Boy (Tatsu no ko Taro, 1979), while offering a training ground for a new 
generation of animators, including Studio Ghibli’s Miyazaki Hayao and 
Takahata Isao. 
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If Japan’s largest animation studio did not have the same international 
reach as its American counterpart, Disney Studios, it soon discovered its own 
niche in television, competing in this new field against the country’s most 
influential manga artist, Tezuka Osamu, whose company Mushi Pro was 
responsible for the animated incarnation of his comic book creation Astro Boy 
(Tetsuwan atomu, 1963), Japan’s first TV animation and the country’s first 
series to be broadcast in the United States. As Toei Animation also continued 
producing theatrical features, TV animation became a huge business, cheaper 
to produce but with a far larger potential audience. The series Gatchaman 
(1972) played on Western networks under the title Battle of the Planets in the 
late 1970s, while popular manga characters like Lupin II (1971) and Dorae- 
mon (1973) established themselves on the small screen while consolidating 
their popularity with regular theatrical outings during the school holidays. 

By the end of the decade, animation plots had become more involved, 
and the audience demographic had expanded into the older age brackets. 
Typical of the time were the theatrical releases of Space Battleship Yamato 
(Uchii senkan Yamato, Masuda Toshio, 1977), Space Pirate Captain Harlock 
(Uchti kaizoku kyaputen Harokku, Komatsubara Kazuo, 1978), and Galaxy 
Express 999 (Ginga tetsudé 999, Rintar6, 1979), all spin-offs from popular 
TV animations and owing their iconic designs and scenarios to manga artist 
Matsumoto Leiji. 

Meanwhile, outside of the mainstream markets of cinema and TV, crafts- 
men such as Mochinaga Tadahito, Kuri Y6ji, Kawamoto Kihachiré, and 
Okamoto Tadanari explored alternative styles and techniques, including 
cut-out, claymation, and stop-motion puppet animation, mainly outside of 
the commercial industry, in an attempt to push the medium in new artistic 
directions, while Tezuka’s Mushi Pro also made a number of experimental 
works that explored the medium’s potential. Such films have proven popu- 
lar at international festivals and awards ceremonies, with Yamamura K6ji’s 
Mt. Head (Atama-yama, 2002) nominated for the Academy Award for the 
Best Animated Short in 2003 and Kat6 Kunio’s The House of Small Cubes 
(Tsumiki no ie, 2008) winning in the same category in 2009. 

The 1980s were an important decade for animation, with theatrical re- 
leases of works originating on TV or spin-offs of manga including Mobile 
Suit Gundam (Kido senshi Gandamu, Tomino Yoshiyuki, 1981), The Super 
Dimension Fortress Macross: Do You Remember Love? (Chojikti yésai 
Makurosu: Ai oboete imasuka, 1984), and Patlabor: The Movie (Kido 
keisatsu patorebd, 1989), and the new technology of home video further 
ensuring their longevity with the birth of the OVA medium. This alternate 
distribution channel also gave rise to works whose production values were 
not up to cinematic standards or whose content effectively barred them from 
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TV, such as the series of adaptations of violent and erotic manga like Cream 
Lemon (Kurimu remon, 1984) and Urotsukidoji: Legend of the Overfiend 
(Chojin densetsu Urotsukidoji, 1987). The decade also saw the emergence 
of the animation auteurs, individual visionaries such as Ghibli’s Miyazaki 
Hayao, with Nausicad: Valley of the Wind (Kaze no tani no Naushika, 
1984); Oshii Mamoru, with Angels Egg (Tenshi no tamago, 1985); Rintar6 
with The Dagger of Kamui (Kamui no ken, 1985); and Otomo Katsuhiro, 
with Akira (1988). The latter work carried on from Yamaga Hiroyuki and 
Gainax Studio’s Royal Space Force: The Wings of Honneamise (Oritsu 
uchigun: Oneamisu no tsubasa, 1987), one of the first to render its intelli- 
gent science fiction scenario, which parodied the Cold War space race, with 
a realistic design style and fluid animation. 

As Akira began to attract new audiences for Japanese animation across 
the world, the 1990s saw a number of titles that continued the pursuit of 
cinematic realism, a notable debut being Kon Satoshi’s hypnotic psycho- 
logical thriller Perfect Blue (1998). Meanwhile, the work of Studio Ghibli 
dominated the domestic box office and garnered both critical and popular 
support overseas, presenting another side to the nation’s industry. Miyazaki 
Hayao avoided futuristic themes, jumping back over a thousand years into 
Japan’s mythic past with Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime, 1997), which 
became the top-grossing Japanese film of all time and led to an international 
distribution deal for the studio’s back catalog in the English-speaking world 
with Disney. 

Technical advances continued to be made. Long after an early, inauspicious 
CG-rendered sequence in Dezaki Osamu’s Golgo 13 (Gorugo 13, 1983), in 
1996 the Otomo-produced omnibus movie Memories made effective use of 
3D computer-graphic techniques to embellish traditional 2D cell animation. 
The first fully computer-animated feature, Maejima Kenichi’s A.Zi.Ce., fol- 
lowed a few years later, in 1999. A minor title, its appearance was dwarfed 
by the U.S._Japanese coproduction of Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within 
(Sakaguchi Hironobu, 2001), whose budget is estimated to have reached $137 
million. Based on a popular video game franchise, this film looked so realistic 
that in certain shots it could have been mistaken for live action. Unfortu- 
nately, with global returns of only $85 million, the film failed disastrously at 
the international box office and resulted in the bankruptcy of Square Pictures, 
the company established for its production. Ironically, the simple hand-drawn 
2D animation of Pokémon: The First Movie (1999), directed by Yuyama 
Kunihiko with an international version prepared by Michael Haigney, grossed 
a similar figure in the U.S. market alone. Meanwhile, advances in computer 
technology also permitted the emergence of individual animators making 
professional-quality works, the most regularly cited example being Shinkai 
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Makoto, whose The Voices of a Distant Star (Hoshi no koe, 2002) adhered 
very much to the traditional anime style but was realized singlehandedly us- 
ing a Macintosh computer. 

Interestingly, whereas American studios have largely abandoned tradi- 
tional hand-drawn animation in favor of computer-rendered models in the 
21st century, Japanese animators have taken to combining both old and new 
techniques with incredible inventiveness. The eclectic surrealism of Studio 
4°C’s Mind Game (Maindo geimu, Yuasa Masaaki, 2004) and the same 
company’s distinctive designs for Tekkon Kinkreet (Michael Arias, 2006); 
the sleek hyperrealism of Appleseed (Appurushido, Aramaki Shinji, 2004) 
and Vexille (Bekishiru, Sori Fumihiko, 2007); and the playful presentational 
approach of Oshii Mamoru’s Tachigui: The Amazing Lives of the Fast Food 
Grifters (Tachigu-shi retsuden, 2006) all hint that regardless of what technol- 
ogy is used, Japanese animation will have no problem retaining its old fan 
base while continuing to develop in new and exciting directions. See also 
HISAISHI JO. 


ANPO AGREEMENT (JAPAN-U.S. SECURITY TREATY, @4R). 
An abbreviation of Nichibei anzen hoshé jéyaku, the Anpo Agreement 
was a treaty signed between the United States and Japan on 19 January 
1960 that allowed American troops to remain on Japanese soil long after 
the Occupation had ended in 1952. With Japan’s postwar constitution not 
permitting the country to maintain an army (the Japan Self-Defense Force, 
or Jieitai, was allowed, to defend the nation from foreign attack, but not 
to send troops overseas until the antiwar clause was waived when troops 
were sent to Iraq in the wake of the 2003 war), the clause effectively put 
Japan under the military protection of America and sided it with its Cold 
War strategies. There was considerable public opposition in the run-up to 
the extension of the original treaty, with a mass demonstration outside the 
Diet building on 15 June 1960 leading to a skirmish between the police 
and the protesters, which resulted in the death of Kanba Michiko, a stu- 
dent from Tokyo University. The treaty was nonetheless passed on 19 June 
by Prime Minister Kishi Nobusuke, who resigned shortly thereafter. The 
failure of the Anti-Anpo (anpo hantai) movement dominated much of the 
political discourse of the 1960s, especially given Japan’s role in support- 
ing U.S. troops during the Vietnam War, and led to the formation of vio- 
lent radical left-wing groups such as the Red Army Faction (Sekigun-ha) 
and the Keihin Anti Security Treaty Joint Struggle (Keihin Anpo Kyoto). 
Further mass protests occurred with the second renewal of the treaty on 
14 June 1970, but to this day the joint military pact between the United 
States and Japan remains in effect. 
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The issues surrounding the failure of the political left to thwart the Anpo 
Agreement informed the content of a number of films from the 1960s, es- 
pecially those by the directors associated with the Japanese New Wave. 
Oshima Nagisa addressed the 1960 and 1970 protests to various degrees in 
films such as Cruel Story of Youth (Seishun zankoku monogatari, 1960), Night 
and Fog in Japan (Nihon no yoru to kiri, 1960), and The Man Who Left His 
Will on Film (Tokyo senso sengo hiwa, 1970). Shinoda Masahiro’s Dry Lake 
(Kawaita mizuumi, 1960), Hani Susumu’s 4 Full Life (Mitasareta seikatsu, 
1962), Masumura Yasuz6’s A False Student (Nise daigakusei, 1960), and 
Yoshida Kijfi’s Eros Plus Massacre (Erosu + gyakusatsu, 1970) all feature 
characters involved in the protest movement. The 15 June protests were docu- 
mented in Document 6/15 (Dokumento 6.15, 1962) by Jénouchi Motoharu 
and the Nihon University Film Study Club (Nihon Daigaku Eiga Kenkyii-kai, 
or Nichidai Eiken) collective, while pink film directors including Okuwaki 
Toshio, in Naked Pursuit (K6fun, 1968), and Wakamatsu K6ji, with films 
including Running in Madness, Dying in Love (Kyosdjéshik6, 1969), Sex Jack 
(Seizoku: sekkusu jakku, 1970), and Ecstasy of Angels (Tenshi no kokotsu, 
1972), contextualized their dramas within the world of student radicalism and 
other antiauthoritarian activity, as did Shind6é Kaneto for more mainstream 
audiences in Live Today, Die Tomorrow (Hadaka no jtkyitsai, 1970), based 
on the life of the serial killer Nagayama Norio. See also ASAMA MOUN- 
TAIN LODGE INCIDENT; INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION; JAPANESE 
NEW WAVE. 


AOKI TSURUKO (SAESF, 1892-1961). Aoki Tsuru is cited as the first 
Asian actress to ever receive top billing in a Hollywood motion picture, at a 
time when in her home country female roles were played by male perform- 
ers (see WOMEN). Born Aoki Tsuruko, she began her career on stage after 
immigrating to Los Angeles with her aunt and uncle in 1903, appearing in a 
series of five films produced by Thomas H. Ince for his New York Motion 
Pictures Company, beginning with The Oath of Tsuru San (1913). Ince’s 
films capitalized on the craze for exotic subject matter yet utilized Asian ac- 
tors as opposed to Caucasians in “yellowface,” as later became the standard 
Hollywood practice. In one such starring role in Reginald Barker’s O Mimi 
San (1914), she met the actor Hayakawa Sessue, to whom she was married 
on 1 May 1914. The two became a notable Hollywood couple, appearing in 
a number of films together, even after her career had been eclipsed by that 
of her husband. Unlike Hayakawa, she never attempted to transfer her act- 
ing career to the Japanese industry. In 1924, she retired from the screen for 
almost 40 years to raise the couple’s two adopted children, returning only 
in 1960 to appear in one final film alongside her husband, Phil Karlson’s 
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wartime drama Hell to Eternity. See also PURE FILM MOVEMENT; TA- 
NIZAKI JUNICHIRO. 


AOYAMA SHINJI (BWEi8, 1964— ). Aoyama Shinji is a director who 
was particularly prominent at European film festivals at the turn of the mil- 
lennium. His 217-minute monochrome epic Eureka (Yurika, 2001), which 
followed the three survivors of a violent bus-jacking as they try to reconnect 
with the world around them by embarking on a long-distance road journey, 
received the critics’ FIPRESCI Award at Cannes in 2000, while Desert Moon 
(Tsuki no sabaku, 2001), about an IT entrepreneur thrown into crisis after his 
wife and daughter leave him, played in competition at the same festival the 
following year. 

Many of Aoyama’s films, including Eureka, are set in the director’s 
birthplace of Kita-Kyushu. His feature film debut, Helpless (1996), portrays 
youths running amok in its postindustrial environs as a young chinpira re- 
leased from jail goes in search of his missing yakuza boss while his father lies 
terminally ill in the hospital. Sad Vacation (Saddo bakeishon, 2007) reunites 
several characters from Helpless and Eureka to focus on how they have re- 
constructed their lives after the events of the previous films. 

The theme of characters slowly recovering from a defining traumatic inci- 
dent recurs throughout Aoyama’s oeuvre, as do his attempts to explore such 
ideas within established commercial genres, albeit utilizing an austere and 
pessimistic approach. The film noir-ish police thriller An Obsession (Tsumetai 
chi, 1997) updated Kurosawa Akira’s Stray Dog (Nora inu, 1949) to a post- 
Aum landscape, following a detective on the trail of a mysterious assassin 
after he is wounded and his gun is stolen during the arrest of a fanatical re- 
ligious cult leader. The female-oriented romantic drama Shady Grove (1999) 
portrays a young woman forced to confront her past after her boyfriend splits 
up with her. And yet, as a highly respected critic and essayist who has written 
prodigiously about film history and theory and novelized a number of his own 
films, Aoyama has generally been viewed as an art-house director, despite 
more conventional works such as Chinpira (1996), a remake of a 1984 film 
of the same name directed by Kawashima Toru, which follows the fates of 
two low-ranking gangsters on the periphery of the yakuza after they incur the 
ire of their gang boss. 

Aoyama has also made more experimental works, such as To the Alley: 
Kenji Nakagami’s Surviving Film (Roji e: Nakagami Kenji no nokoshita 
firumu, 2001), constructed around a surviving piece of 16mm footage shot 
by the burakumin writer Nakagami Kenji (1946-1992), depicting the im- 
poverished Kyushu landscapes in which he grew up (see YANAGIMACHI 
MITSUO), and Eli Eli Lema Sabachtani? (2005), a tale set in the near future 
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about two experimental noise musicians who possibly possess the cure to 
a mysterious virus sweeping the country that causes its victims to commit 
suicide. He has also made the music documentaries June 12, 1998: The Edge 
of Chaos (Kaosu no fuchi, 1999), a record of a solo concert given in Tokyo 
by the British experimental composer Chris Cutler, and Ajima Song: Uehara 
Tomoko Voice of the Heavens (Ajima no uta: Uehara Tomoko tenjo no uta- 
goe, 2003), a portrait of the Okinawan singer of the title. See also HASUMI 
SHIGEHIKO. 


ART THEATRE GUILD (ATO SHIATA GIRUDO, 7—b-Y772—- 
JV). The Art Theatre Guild, commonly abbreviated ATG, was founded on 
15 November 1961 with the goal of introducing high-quality foreign art cin- 
ema releases to Japan, as well as providing exhibition possibilities for films 
from independent directors within the country. Its establishment was made 
possible due to the efforts of a small circle of film critics and industry figures, 
notably Kawakita Nagamasa and Kawakita Kashiko of Toho-Towa Com- 
pany, with substantial funding and several theaters provided by Toho. The 
first president of ATG was Iseki Tsuneo of the Sanwa Ky6g6 entertainment 
company, a close associate of Toho vice president Mori Iwao. ATG entered 
into production in the latter half of the 1960s and played a crucial role in the 
history of the Japanese New Wave. 

With the existence of import quotas and the dominance of the major studios 
during the 1950s, there had been little opportunity for Japanese audiences to 
see the more experimental, less commercial works of renowned foreign di- 
rectors such as Ingmar Bergman, Luis Bufuel, Jean-Luc Godard, or Satyajit 
Ray. By 1962, with the help of Toho, ATG had established a small chain of 
10 cinemas across the country for just this purpose. Their flagship venue, the 
Art Theatre Shinjuku Bunka, managed by Kuzui Kinshiré, also staged live 
performances and acted as a social nexus for those in the artistic community, 
and as such, made a contribution in consolidating Shinjuku’s status as the 
center of Tokyo’s avant-garde arts scene in the 1960s. 

The first ATG release was the Polish film Mother Joanna of the Angels 
(1961), directed by Jerzy Kawalerowicz, which was followed by a range 
of foreign titles, both contemporary, such as Jean Cocteau’s Le Testament 
d’Orphée (1960), Ingmar Bergman’s Wild Strawberries (1957), Luis Buftuel’s 
Viridiana (1961), and John Cassavetes’ Shadows (1959), and older titles that 
had not yet been shown in Japan, like Sergei Eisenstein’s Battleship Potemkin 
(1925), Alexander Nevsky (1938), and Ivan the Terrible (1945). ATG also 
distributed independent Japanese productions, including Teshigahara Hiro- 
shi’s Pitfall (Otoshiana, 1962), Shind6 Kaneto’s The Man (Ningen, 1962), 
Hani Susumu’s She and He (Kanojo to kare, 1963), Kuroki Kazuo’s Silence 
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Has No Wings (Tobenai chinmoku, 1966), and Mishima Yukio’s Patriotism 
(Yikoku, 1966). 

In 1967, Kuzui Kinshiré expanded ATG’s activities into production, pro- 
viding financing for a number of prominent independent directors of the pe- 
riod, although budgets were limited to only ¥10 million at a time when typical 
commercial studio films would cost ¥40—50 million. Its first such project was 
Imamura Shéhei’s 4 Man Vanishes (Ningen johatsu, 1967), then Oshima 
Nagisa’s Death by Hanging (Koshikei), produced the following year. Oshima 
was involved in a total of five such coproductions between ATG and his own 
company, Sdzésha, between 1968 and 1972, including Boy (Shdnen, 1969) 
and The Ceremony (Gishiki, 1971). In August 1967, ATG opened a second 
exhibition space in the basement of the Art Theatre Shinjuku Bunka, dedi- 
cated to underground films and live performances. The Theatre Sasori-za or 
Scorpio Theatre, a name suggested by Mishima and inspired by the Kenneth 
Anger film Scorpio Rising (1964), was inaugurated with a screening of Ada- 
chi Masao’s experimental non-narrative film Galaxy (Gingakei, 1967). Other 
ATG productions of the period, many of which were included in Kinema 
Junpo’s Best Ten lists and screened widely at overseas festivals, include Mat- 
sumoto Toshio’s Funeral Parade of Roses (Bara no soretsu, 1969), Shinoda 
Masahiro’s Double Suicide (Shinjt-ten Amijima, 1969), Kuroki Kazuo’s 
Evil Spirits of Japan (Nihon no akuryo, 1970), and Terayama Shiji’s Throw 
Away Your Books, Lets Go into the Streets (Sho o suteyo, machi e dey, 1971). 

While ATG continued to provide a means for established studio directors 
like Ichikawa Kon, Masumura Yasuz6, and Okamoto Kihachi to undertake 
more challenging projects that would not be produced by the majors, in the 
wake of the Asama Mountain Lodge Incident, the type of challenging, po- 
litically charged, and formally inventive art cinema it produced or distributed 
began to fall out of favor. By 1974, ATG was suffering severe financial dif- 
ficulties and had closed its 10 cinemas across the country, leaving only the 
Art Theatre Shinjuku Bunka. Kuzui Kinshir6 resigned his position as ATG’s 
main producer and was replaced by Taga Shésuke, a former scriptwriter at 
Shochiku. During the 1970s, ATG continued to produce new works by estab- 
lished directors, notably Kuroki Kazuo, whose films of the period include The 
Assassination of Rvoma (Ry6ma no ansatsu, 1974), Preparations for the Fes- 
tival (Matsuri no junbi, 1975), and Lost Love (Genshiryoku senso, 1978), and 
Okamoto Kihachi, who made Battle Cry (Tokkan, 1975). The experimental 
theater director Kara Juré directed The Sea of Genkai (Ninkyo gaiden: gen- 
kai nada, 1976), while the company also allowed for several of Nikkatsu’s 
directors to make films outside the Roman Porno genre: Sone Chisei’s 
Case of the Disjointed Murder (Furenzoku satsujin jiken, 1977); Yamaguchi 
Seiichir6’s Tokoku Kitamura: Our Song of Winter (Kitamura Tokoku: Waga 
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fuyu no uta, 1977), and Ohara K6éyii’s Youth Part 2 (Seishun Part I, 1979). 
Taga also produced Young Murderer (Seishun no satsujinsha, 1976), an ad- 
aptation of a short story by Nakagami Kenji (see also AOYAMA SHINJI; 
YANAGIMACHI MITSUO), which was the filmmaking debut of Hasegawa 
Kazuhiko, a Nikkatsu scriptwriter and assistant director whose only other 
film was the non-ATG production The Man Who Stole the Sun (Taiy6é o 
nusunda otoko, 1979), about a disillusioned high-school science teacher who 
holds the government to ransom with an atomic bomb he has made himself. 
The only ATG production with a non-Japanese director, Keiko, was made 
by the French Canadian Claude Gagnon in 1979, with an all-Japanese cast. 
Compared with ATG’s heyday in the late-1960s, few of these films registered 
strongly in overseas markets. 

In 1979, Sasaki Shir6 took over as company president, adopting the policy 
of searching for young and relatively unknown filmmakers, many recruited 
from the adult filmmaking world of pink film and Roman Porno, and copro- 
ducing several works with the Director’s Company in the 1980s. Standout 
productions from this period include Izutsu Kazuyuki’s Empire of Kids (Gaki 
teikoku, 1981), Negishi Kichitar6’s Distant Thunder (Enrai, 1981), Takahashi 
Banmei’s Zattoo (Irezumi ari, 1982), Nakagawa Nobuo’s final film The Liv- 
ing Koheiji Ikiteiru koheiji, 1982), Morita Yoshimitsu’s hit comedy Family 
Game (Kazoku gému, 1983), Ishii Ségo’s Crazy Family (Gyakufunsha ka- 
zoku, 1984), Itami Jiiz6’s The Funeral (Oséshiki, 1984), Ikeda Toshiharu’s 
Mermaid Legend (Ningyo densetsu, 1984), and Terayama Shiji’s Farewell 
to the Ark (Saraba hakobune, 1984). 

The last ATG production was Obayashi Nobuhiko’s Bound for the Fields, 
the Mountains and the Seacoast (No-yuki yama-yuki umibe-yuki, 1986), al- 
though the company continued to function as a distributor, slowly winding 
down its activities before its final release of Shindé Kaneto’s The Strange 
Tale of Oyuki (Bokut6 kidan) in 1992. 


ASAMA MOUNTAIN LODGE INCIDENT (ASAMA SANSO JIKEN, 
i LIES). The Asama Mountain Lodge Incident was a 10-day stand- 
off between the police and five members of the radical left-wing group the 
United Red Army (Reng6 Sekigun, or URA), after the latter occupied a tour- 
ist lodge at the foot of Mount Asama, near the resort town of Karuizawa in 
Nagano Prefecture, and held the lodgekeeper’s wife hostage. The siege began 
on 10 February 1972, following a violent ideological purge that had resulted 
in the deaths of 14 members of the group at their training camp, and ended on 
28 February with the police storming the lodge. During the siege, two police 
officers were killed and a further 15 injured by the radicals’ gunfire, and one 
civilian was fatally wounded. The siege was the most widely viewed tele- 
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vised event in Japanese broadcast history, with the capture and arrest of the 
radicals watched by an estimated 89.7 percent of the population. The incident 
and the subsequent Lod Airport massacre, perpetrated by three members of 
the closely linked Japanese Red Army (Nihon Sekigun, or JRA) in Tel Aviv, 
Israel, on 30 May the same year, marked an end to the radical left-wing stu- 
dent movements that had dominated the 1960s (see ANPO AGREEMENT). 

The Asama Mountain Lodge Incident and the events leading up to it have 
been revisited on film on several occasions. The preceding internal purges 
of the group formed the basis for Kumakiri Kazuyoshi’s violent cult movie 
Kichiku: Banquet of the Beasts (Kichiku dai enkai, 1997) and the more re- 
flective Rain of Light (Hakari no ame, 2001), directed by former pink film 
director Takahashi Banmei, while in the same year Harada Masato made the 
The Choice of Hercules (Totsunytiseyo! Asama sanso jiken), starring Yakusho 
K6ji, which depicted the siege solely through the eyes of the police. The 
definitive account of the story to date is United Red Army (Jitsuroku rengo 
sekigun: Asama sanso e no michi, 2007), made by a former mentor of Taka- 
hashi’s, Wakamatsu K6ji. 


ASANO TADANOBU (72% (3, 1973- ). Born Saté Tadanobu in Yoko- 
hama to a Japanese father and a Japanese—American mother of Navajo Na- 
tive American lineage, Asano Tadanobu is an actor whose performances in 
both offbeat independent films and major studio productions have seen him 
described as the “Johnny Depp of Japan.” He has starred in numerous titles 
by directors known in the West, including Ishii Ségo’s Labyrinth of Dreams 
(Yume no ginga, 1997), Gojoe (Gojo reisenki: Gojoe, 2000), Electric Dragon 
80.000 V (2001), and Dead End Run (2003); Kore’eda Hirokazu’s Distance 
(Disutansu, 2001); Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s Bright Future (Akarui mirai, 2003); 
Miike Takashi’s Ichi the Killer (Koroshiya Ichi, 2001); and Tsukamoto 
Shinya’s Vital (Vitaru, 2004). 

Asano began his career in television, his first appearance being in the 
long-running TBS (Tokyo Broadcasting System) high-school drama series 
Kinpachi-sensei (Sannen B-gumi Kinpachi-sensei, 1979— ) for a short period 
in 1988. His first film credit was for a supporting role in Swimming Upstream 
(Bataashi kingyo, 1990), a high-school romance directed by Matsuoka J6ji, 
though his first major role was in Iwai Shunji’s Fuji TV television movie 
Fried Dragon Fish, broadcast in 1993 but released theatrically in 1996, in 
which he played a tropical fish collector involved in the smuggling of a valu- 
able Arowana dragon fish. In 1994, he appeared in the same director’s Picnic, 
in which three psychiatric patients escape from an asylum, though the film 
was not released until the same weekend as Fried Dragon Fish in 1996, its 
release held up until a violent scene had been removed. In 1995, he married 
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the film’s costar, the J-Pop singer and actress Chara, with whom he had two 
children, though the couple divorced in 2009. He also appeared alongside 
Chara in Iwai’s Swallowtail Butterfly (Suwaroteiru, 1996), a 149-minute 
urban fairytale about immigrants living illegally in a shantytown in Tokyo. 

Following a minor appearance in Kore’eda’s Maborosi (Maboroshi no hi- 
kari, 1995), Asano first gained major critical attention as one of the violent, 
directionless youths in Aoyama Shinji’s Helpless (1996), released theatrically 
a month after Fried Dragon Fish and Picnic. He later appeared in Aoyama’s 
Eli Eli Lema Sabachtani? (2005) and Sad Vacation (Saddo bakeishon, 2007). 
Other noteworthy films in the early part of his career include Isaka Satoshi’s 
critique of the television news media, Focus (1996); Love & Pop (Rabu & 
Poppu, 1998), an adaptation of a Murakami Ry novel about the enjo késai 
(“compensated dating’) phenomenon, shot on digital video and the first live- 
action feature directed by Anno Hideaki, better known for anime such as the 
Neon Genesis Evangelion (Shin Seiki Evangerion, 1995-1996) television se- 
ries; and Ishii Katsuhito’s cult yakuza movies Shark Skin Man and Peach Hip 
Girl (Samehada otoko to momojiri onna, 1998) and Party 7 (2000). 

Asano demonstrated his wider acting range playing a member of the Shin- 
sengumi in Oshima Nagisa’s Gohatto (1999); a suicidal salaryman in S6mai 
Shinji’s final film, the road movie Kaza-hana (2000); Kitano Takeshi’s nem- 
esis in his new version of Zatoichi (Zatoichi, 2003); and as a former student 
of Nogami Shigeru, the professor whose imprisonment for his opposition 
to the Japanese government’s invasion of Manchuria provided the material 
for Yamada Y6ji’s Kabei: Our Mother (Kabé, 2008). Other cult hits he has 
appeared in include Sekiguchi Gen’s comic caper movie Survive Style 5+ 
(Sabaibu sutairu faibu purasu, 2004), Ishii Katsuhito’s A Taste of Tea (Cha 
no aji, 2004), and Funky Forest: The First Contact (Naisu no mori: The First 
Contact, 2005), and he has played the linking character in the four stories 
of the J-Horror omnibus Rampo Noir (Rampo jigoku, 2004), based on the 
works of Edogawa Rampo. 

Asano has appeared in a number of foreign productions, including Hou 
Hsiao-hsien’s homage to the films of Ozu Yasujir6, Café Lumiére (K6hi jiko, 
2003), a Japanese—Taiwanese coproduction released by Shochiku to mark the 
centenary of the director’s birth; Last Life in the Universe (Ruang rak noi nid 
mahasan, 2003) and Invisible Waves (2006), by the Thai filmmaker Pen-Ek 
Ratanaruang; and as Ghengis Khan in the Russian production Mongol (2007), 
directed by Sergei Bodrov. He has also directed the omnibus films Tori (Tori, 
2004) and R246 Story (2008). 


ATOMIC BOMB (GENBAKUDAN, JRF #85%). At 8.15 a.m. on 6 August 
1945, after an intense six-month fire-bombing campaign of major Japanese 
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cities, the first atomic bomb to be deployed in a wartime situation, nicknamed 
“Little Boy,” was dropped on the city of Hiroshima from the U.S. bomber 
Enola Gay. Estimates of the exact death toll vary, though official figures put 
the number of civilian casualties at approximately 140,000, with 48,000 of 
the city’s 76,000 buildings completely destroyed. The attack was followed on 
9 August with the dropping of “Fat Man” on Nagasaki by the bomber Bock- 
spur, with similarly catastrophic results. On 15 August, Emperor Hirohito 
announced Japan’s surrender to the Allied forces, bringing an end to World 
War II (see WAR AND FILM). By 1950, the radioactive aftereffects had 
claimed a total of 200,000 victims in Hiroshima alone, lingering on to blight 
the city’s hibakusha blast survivors and generations of their bloodline with 
a host of radiation-induced sicknesses, including blindness, liver disorders, 
chronic fatigue, leukemia, and numerous types of cancer. 

The first footage of the aftereffects of the bomb was filmed by It6 Sueo, 
who headed to Hiroshima on 7 September and was joined by a small film- 
making unit from the Japan Film Company (Nippon Eigasha), or Nichiei, 
where he was employed. The exhaustive five-hour record that resulted, The 
Effects of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki (Hiroshima, Naga- 
saki ni okeru genshibakudan no koka), was assembled under the supervision 
of the General Headquarters Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(GHQ SCAP) and was duly confiscated by the Americans and sent to the Pen- 
tagon. It remained unseen in Japan until a 16mm print made of the original 
film was returned to the Education Ministry in 1967. Footage from the film 
is regularly included in documentaries about the bombings. 

Under the Occupation, references to the atomic bombings were barred from 
released films, although curiously Shimizu Hiroshi was able to include one 
scene set among the ruins of Hiroshima in his independent production Chil- 
dren of the Beehive (Hachi no su no kodomotachi, 1948). Shortly after the Oc- 
cupation had ended came the release of Children of Hiroshima (Genbaku no ko, 
1952), directed by Shind6 Kaneto and produced independently through Kindai 
Eiga Kyokai, the company he founded with the director Yoshimura Kézabur6 
in 1950, which was based on a series of short stories written by the young 
survivors of the attack. The film competed at Cannes in 1953 and was the first 
fictional film to deal directly with the subject. Born in Hiroshima, Shind6 re- 
turned to his hometown in the later films Mother (Haha, 1963), about a young 
woman’s decision to have a child in the wake of the destruction, and Sakuratai 
8.6 (Sakura-tai chiru, 1988), about a theatrical troupe that arrives the day be- 
fore the bomb is dropped. In 1959, he also made Lucky Dragon No. 5 (Daigo 
Fukurytimaru), based on the incident in which a Japanese fishing boat was ex- 
posed to radioactive fallout following U.S. nuclear testing in the Pacific, which 
also inspired Godzilla (1954), the first kaijii eiga directed by Honda Ishir6. 
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In 1959, the French film Hiroshima, Mon Amour (1959), directed by Alain 
Resnais from a screenplay by Marguerite Duras, intercut scenes of the bomb- 
ing with a love story between a French actress (Emmanuele Riva), who is 
playing a nurse in a film being shot in Hiroshima, and a Japanese architect, 
played by Okada Eiji. This highly regarded title provided the direct inspira- 
tion for the 2001 Japanese film H Story, in which Suwa Nobuhiro played 
himself as a filmmaker attempting to remake Resnais’s film in a new version 
starring Béatrice Dalle. 

Other Japanese films to focus on the atomic bombings or its repercus- 
sions include Kurosawa Akira’s J Live in Fear ([kimono no kiroku, 1955), 
about a foundry owner who wishes to relocate his family to Brazil to avoid 
the possibility of a further nuclear attack on Japan, and Rhapsody in August 
(Hachigatsu no kyoshikyoku, 1991), which takes place over one summer as an 
old woman whose husband was killed in Nagasaki is visited by her children 
and grandchildren; Imai Tadashi’s A Story of Pure Love (Jun’ai monogatari, 
1957), a tragic romance in which one of the protagonists is a hibakusha, a 
theme also tackled in Kurahara Koreyoshi’s 4 Record of Love and Death (Ai 
to shi no kiroku, 1966), for Nikkatsu (Kurahara later codirected, along with 
Roger Spottiswoode, the Canadian Japanese television production of Hiro- 
shima [1995], a dramatic reconstruction of the decision-making process lead- 
ing to the dropping of the bomb); Yoshimura Kézabur6’s A Night to Remem- 
ber (Sonoyoru wa wasurenai, 1962) for Daiei; the anime features Barefoot 
Gen (Hadashi no gen, Masaki Mori, 1983) and Barefoot Gen 2 (Hadashi no 
gen 2, Hirata Toshio, 1986), based on the manga by Nakazawa Keiji detail- 
ing his childhood in Hiroshima, which had already been adapted by Yamada 
Tengo as a live-action trilogy comprised of Barefoot Gen (Hadashi no gen, 
1976); Barefoot Gen: Explosion of Tears (Hadashi no Gen: Namida no ba- 
kuhatsu, 1977) and Barefoot Gen: Battle of Hiroshima (Hadashi no Gen Part 
3: Hiroshima no tatakai, 1980); Black Rain (Kuroi ame, 1989), adapted by 
Imamura Shohei from the novel by Ibuse Masuji (1898-1983) about a fam- 
ily’s attempt to marry off their hibakusha daughter; Shibata G6’s NN-891102 
(1999), an inventive jishu eiga in which a sound engineer who witnessed 
the explosion as a child strives to re-create its effect; Yoshida Kiji’s Women 
in the Mirror (Kagami no onnatachi, 2003), which links three generations 
of women in Hiroshima back to the bomb; and Kuroki Kazuo’s Tomorrow/ 
Ashita (Tomorrow: Ashita, 1988), following the events of an ordinary day 
in the life of a Nagasaki family up until the explosion, and The Face of Jizo 
(Chichi to kuraseba, 2004), in which Miyazawa Rie plays a young woman 
confronting the ghosts of her past following the attack. 

References to the atomic bomb appear in a large number of further films, 
such as Fukasaku Kinji’s Battles Without Honor and Humanity (Jingi naki 
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tatakai, 1973), in which the devastation of Hiroshima creates a postwar 
vacuum that is quickly exploited by local yakuza factions; Suzuki Norifumi’s 
School of the Holy Beast (Seijti gakuen, 1974), a Toei exploitation movie set 
in a convent in which the bombing of Nagasaki, a historic stronghold for 
Catholicism, is invoked to explain the deviant acts of the head priest; and 
Aoyama Shinji’s 4n Obsession (Tsumetai chi, 1997), in which a serial killer 
is driven to murder due to his impending death from congenital leukemia. 


ATSUGI TAKA (EA7ED*, 1907-1998). A pioneering woman filmmaker, 
Atsugi Taka began her career in documentary films after attending the first 
public meeting of the Proletarian Film League of Japan (Prokino) on 31 
May 1930. Born Okada Matsue, she adopted her professional name to mask 
her identity from the police, who were clamping down on leftist political 
groups such as this. She spent her lifetime involved with left-wing causes, 
with her films manifesting a particular focus on issues of gender. When 
Prokino disbanded in 1934 due to police pressure, she joined P.C.L. (see 
TOHO COMPANY) and worked on wartime documentary shorts as a screen- 
writer, including Record of a Kindergarten Teacher (Aru hobo no kiroku, 
Mizuki Séya, 1942); Factory Changeover (Tenkan kdj6, Morinaga Kenjiré, 
1944), about the switch of factories from civilian to military use; and We’re 
Working So Hard (Watashitachi wa sonna ni hataraiteiru, Mizuki Sdya, 
1945), about women working in a clothing factory. She translated the Brit- 
ish filmmaker and theorist Paul Rotha’s book Documentary Film (1935) into 
Japanese in 1937, influencing the course of Japanese documentary film, and 
published her Memoirs of a Female Documentarist (Josei dokymentarisuto 
no kaiso) in 1991. 


AUM SHINRIKYO (OUMU SHINRIKYO, 77 L532). A renegade 
religious cult founded in 1984 by Asahara Shok6, Aum Shinriky6 (Aum Su- 
preme Truth) became notorious when on 20 March 1995 several of its mem- 
bers unleashed Sarin nerve gas on the Tokyo Subway System, leading to the 
deaths of 12 passengers, with up to an estimated 5,000 suffering from afteref- 
fects. The reasons for the attack have never been fully explained, yet the inci- 
dent, which occurred shortly after the Great Hanshin Earthquake that struck 
Kobe on 19 January, sent shock waves throughout the nation, highlighting the 
vulnerability of a society that for the past few decades had known only peace 
and prosperity. Asahara and a number of his disciples were subsequently ar- 
rested, with 11 cult members, including Asahara, currently facing execution. 
Aum, which at its height is believed to have had around 17,000 members in 
Japan and a further 10,000 in Russia, Germany, and the United States, was 
also linked with an earlier gas attack in the city of Matsumoto in Nagano 
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Prefecture on 28 June 1994, as well as the murder of Sakamoto Tsutsumi, a 
lawyer working on a highly publicized lawsuit against the cult, and his fam- 
ily on 31 October 1989. Due to Japan’s constitutional rights of freedom of 
religious expression, the cult has continued to function under the new name 
of Aleph since 2000, though despite its public renunciations of violence, it 
remains under police surveillance. Its remaining members have expressed a 
complete lack of awareness of the murderous intentions of its leaders. 

A number of Aoyama Shinji’s films in the late 1990s contained heavy 
allusions to or metaphors for the cult and the attacks, notably the thriller An 
Obsession (Isumetai chi, 1997), the horror film EM Embalming (1999) and, 
in a more oblique fashion, Eureka (Yurika, 2001). Ishii Teruo’s 1999 remake 
of Nakagawa Nobuo’s Jigoku (1960) depicted an evil religious cult led by a 
blind, bearded guru obviously modeled on Asahara; Kumai Kei’s Darkness 
in the Light (Nihon no kuroi natsu: Enzai, 2001) gave an account of the arrest 
of an innocent man in the wake of the Matsumoto attack; Zeze Takahisa’s 
Tokyo X Erotica (Tokyo X erotika: shibareru kairaku, 2001), the first pink 
film to be shot on digital video, featured a character who dies in the gas at- 
tacks; Kore’eda Hirokazu’s documentary-styled Distance (Disutansu, 2001) 
followed the relatives of members of the fictional Ark of Truth cult on the 
anniversary of their collective suicide; and in Canary (Kanaria, 2004), Shiota 
Akihiko took as his focus the plight of a 12-year-old boy raised in the com- 
pound of a cult named Nirvana following the suicide of his mother, one of 
the perpetrators of a poisonous gas attack, using the scenario to draw broader 
conclusions about collective responsibility and the socialization of children. 

The cult itself was also the focus of two documentaries directed by Mori 
Tatsuya, A (1998) and A2 (2001), which interviewed the remaining members 
of Aum in the years after the attacks to explore such issues as the sensational- 
ist reporting of the incident by the media and rights of religious and political 
expression, while the novelist Murakami Haruki’s Underground (Anddgu- 
raundo), a nonfiction book featuring the testimonies of both cult members 
and the passengers who survived the attack, was published in Japanese in 
1997 (translation published in 2000). 
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BANDO TSUMASABURO (BR R#=EB, 1901-1953). Born in Tokyo as 
Tamura Denkichi and also popularly referred to by the abbreviated nickname 
Bantsuma, Band6 Tsumasabur6 was the most famous Japanese performer 
of the silent era, known especially for his energetic sword-fighting scenes 
in his jidai-geki roles, and appearing in more than 200 films throughout his 
lifetime. He began his career as an apprentice to the Kabuki actor Kataoka 
Nizaemon (1858-1934) in 1916, after graduating from elementary school, 
though he soon left to found and perform with his own troupe. He left the 
stage to pursue a career in film after he was scouted by the Makino Motion 
Picture Company (see MAKINO SHOZO), appearing in Jirocho of Shimizu 
(Shimizu Jirocho) in 1923. 

Bando made around 50 films as one of Makino’s entourage of popular 
chanbara stars, playing alongside others, such as Ichikawa Hataya, in films 
including The Fresh Blood Handprint (Senketsu no tegata, Numata Koroku, 
1923), Kozusume Pass (Kozusume-toge, Numata Ko6roku, 1923), and Mito 
Komon (Nagao Shiroku, 1923). He starred in a further dozen or so films at 
Téa Kinema, after it absorbed Makino’s company in 1924, including Back- 
ward Flow (Gyakuryu, Futagawa Buntar6é, 1924), Kageboshi, Noble Thief 
of Edo (Edo kaizokuden Kageboshi, Futagawa Buntaré, 1925, two parts), 
and a new version of Jirocho of Shimizu (Shimizu Jirocho, 1924), this time 
appearing in the title role, before leaving to establish his own independent 
production company, Bantsuma Pro, in September 1925. His company’s first 
productions were The Foreign Girl and the Samurai (jin musume to bushi, 
Inoue Kintaré, 1925) and Orochi (Futagawa Buntar6é, 1925), and Bantsuma 
Pro went on to produce almost a hundred films, including A Royalist (Sonno, 
Shiba Seika, 1926), Ry6ma Sakamoto (Sakamoto Ryéma, Edamasa Yoshir6, 
1928), and Koina no Ginpei: Migratory Snowbird (Koina no Ginpei: Yuki no 
wataridori, Miyata Tomikazu, 1931). 

Like so many of the companies established by performers to produce 
their own work, Bantsuma Pro suffered with the transition to sound, es- 
pecially as fans were disappointed with the actor’s high-pitched voice. 
Not long after the failure of Bando’s first talkie, Zsuruchiyo Niino (Niiné 
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Tsuruchiyo, It6 Daisuke, 1935), the company was dissolved, and in 1937, 
the actor entered Nikkatsu. His notable roles for that company include 
playing the lead in Makino Masahiro’s new version of Chuji Kunisada 
(Kunisada Chiji, 1937), about the celebrated Edo-period outlaw; appearing 
alongside a number of contemporary stars from his early days at Makino 
Motion Picture Company, including Arashi Kanjir6, Kataoka Chiez6, and 
Tsukigata Rytnosuke, in a new two-part version of Chiishingura, directed 
in 1938 by Ikeda Tomiyasu; and playing the general in Taguchi Satoshi’s 
war film General, Staff and Soldiers (Shégun to sanbo to hei, 1942). When 
government restructuring of the industry resulted in Nikkatsu’s production 
arm being split off in 1942, Band6 continued at the new company Daiei, his 
best-known starring role being in Inagaki Hiroshi’s Rickshaw Man (Muhoé 
Matsu no issei, 1943). However, while Band6 continued to act in the imme- 
diate postwar period, it was in a different kind of film than those with which 
he established his career, due to the Occupation authorities’ ban on the pro- 
duction of jidai-geki. In A Broken Drum (Yabure-daiko, 1949), directed by 
Kinoshita Keisuke for Shochiku, he played a nouveaux riche patriarch who 
has made a fortune out of the construction industry yet continues to run his 
business along feudal lines. 

Bando died of a cerebral hemorrhage on 7 July 1953, while filming 
The Raging Lion (Abare-jishi), directed by Osone Tatsuo. His three sons, 
Tamura Takahiro (1928-2006), Tamura Masakazu (1943— ), and Tamura 
Ry6 (1946-— ), also established successful screen acting careers. In 1980, the 
benshi Matsuda Shunsui made the documentary Bantsuma: The Life of Tsu- 
masaburo Bando (Bantsuma: Bando Tsumasabur6 no shdégai). 


BEAT TAKESHI (BiTO TAKESHL, E— b E14). See KITANO TAKESHI. 


BENSHI (#2). The benshi were film narrators who played an integral role 
during performances in the silent era. Their commentaries (known as kat- 
suben) accompanied factual and fiction films alike, both foreign and domesti- 
cally produced, explaining elements of the plot and assuming the roles of the 
characters in the films. Top performers such as Tokugawa Musei and Matsui 
Suisei provided a bigger draw for audiences than the stars or the directors 
of the films they performed with, and their commentaries were also sold as 
stand-alone recordings. 

Although similar commentators existed in other countries, vocal accom- 
paniment to silent film performances died out in Europe and America in 
the early 1910s, and the phenomenon is often considered unique to Japan in 
terms of the longevity and dominance of the benshi as an institution and the 
discourse surrounding their role in the industry. It is worth noting that both 
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Taiwan and Korea, both Japanese colonies during the silent period, also had 
their equivalents. 

Though the benshi emerged with the early importation of foreign films, ne- 
cessitating the need for additional exposition for Japanese viewers unfamiliar 
with foreign history or cultural practices, many consider their move to a more 
central position in the early exhibition culture as connected with the coun- 
try’s long tradition of spoken performance arts like kédan history storytelling 
and comic rakugo, and the theatrical practice of gidayui chanting in Bunraku 
puppet theater and Kabuki, in which a single off-stage narrator describes the 
scene and the emotions of the characters. While their narration in the 1910s 
utilized a style of delivery known as kowairo derived from Kabuki, the benshi 
soon developed their own trademark style of vocal inflection, similar to the 
enthusiastic patter of the carnival barker. 

The prominence of the benshi in early film performances meant that their 
explanation was taken as a given by domestic filmmakers, who provided de- 
tailed story synopses for them to create their scripts from. Thus, aside from 
exceptional works such as A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji, 1926), the 
narrative of Japanese silent films was often only partially transmitted by the 
images on the screen alone, and viewing such works today without the spoken 
commentary only conveys part of the cinematic experience. As such there 
was strong opposition to the benshi in certain quarters, most notably from the 
Pure Film Movement, which saw them as an obstacle to the development 
of cinema in Japan as a stand-alone art form with self-contained narratives 
that could compete in global markets. The government censors also became 
increasingly aware of the commentators’ power to force their own readings 
upon the films, especially factual ones, or misrepresent their meanings, and 
so the licensing of all benshi and the prevetting of their katsuben scripts was 
required. 

The increased prevalence of written intertitles in such modernist works as 
those made at Shochiku’s Kamata studios in the early 1930s might have been 
an attempt by forward-looking filmmakers to eradicate the need for spoken 
interpretation. While many attribute Japanese cinema’s slow conversion to 
talkies to the strong position that the unionized benshi held within the indus- 
try (silent films were still being produced in Japan until the latter half of the 
1930s), another major contributory factor was the expense of replacing old 
projection equipment in cinemas across the nation with electric motor-driven 
projectors to ensure the standardized 24 frames-per-second rate necessary for 
sound film. In rural areas, benshi continued to ply their trade even after the 
war, as theater owners continued to screen silent films. 

The benshi tradition has been preserved as a nostalgic cultural curio to this 
day due to the efforts of the organization Matsuda Film Productions (Matsuda 
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Eigasha), founded in 1952 by former child benshi Matsuda Shunsui with the 
aim of preserving and screening the country’s silent film heritage. Unlike the 
commentators of the heyday of silent cinema, its most famous practitioner, 
Sawato Midori, who has performed regularly on Japanese television and at 
film events worldwide, is a woman. 
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CENSORSHIP. Film censorship in Japan is undertaken by the Commission 
for the Administration of the Motion Picture Code of Ethics, better known 
as Eirin (an abbreviation of Eirin kanri tinkai). This body was established 
in June 1949, during the Occupation, with its regulations modeled on 
America’s Motion Picture Production Code. Any film intended for theatri- 
cal release must be submitted to the board to be classified and receive an 
official seal of approval in the form of a five-digit number. At present there 
are four classifications: General, for films suitable for all audiences; PG- 
12, for those not recommended for children under 12 unaccompanied by 
an adult; R-15, to which children under 15 are not admitted; and R-18, to 
which children under 18 are not admitted. Almost all of the titles classified 
as R-18, or seijin eiga (adult films), belong to the sex film genre known as 
pink film. An equivalent body for the video industry, the Nihon Ethics of 
Video Association (NEVA, or Nihon bideo rinri ky6kai, commonly known 
by the abbreviation of Bide-rin), was established in January 1977, while for 
the video gaming industry the Computer Entertainment Rating Organiza- 
tion (CERO, or Tokutei hieiri katsudo hdjin konpytita entateinmento rétingu 
kiko) was established in June 2002. 

Since the establishment of Eirin, subjects deemed unsuitable for cinematic 
depiction have not differed widely from those in other liberal democracies: 
extreme violence, drug abuse, and explicit depictions of sexual activity. 
Although Japan seems relatively tolerant of violent pornography compared 
with other countries, it has often seemed curious to outside commentators 
that until the mid-1990s the depiction of male and female genitalia and, more 
broadly speaking, pubic hair, was considered taboo. On film and video the 
offending areas were either cut entirely or, to preserve narrative continuity, 
more commonly obscured by optical blurring, digital mosaics, or scratched 
from the film’s enamel with pins. In print, they were airbrushed from im- 
ported magazines or simply left un-inked in manga comic publications. The 
issue is not pubic hair in itself, but what it signifies, which is the violation 
of Article 175 of the Japanese Criminal Code relating to the Public Hygiene 
Law (Koshi eisei-hé) and “public obscenity” (waisetsu). The context in 
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which such forbidden images occur does not seem to be important. Neither 
Eirin nor Bide-rin is concerned with bringing prosecutions against obscene 
works, which is the task of the police or customs officials. Their responsibili- 
ties are only classification and advising cuts. 

That Japanese filmmakers have enjoyed almost full freedom of political 
expression within these guidelines is undoubtedly connected to the coun- 
try’s experiences of increasingly severe levels of censorship and centralized 
control imposed by the government and the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment in the years running up to and during World War II, and then during 
the Occupation. One of the earliest examples of such control was in 1908, 
when the French film The Reign of Louis XVI (La Régne de Louis XVI, 
1905) was suppressed by the Metropolitan Police due to a scene of angry 
mobs attacking the royal palace, although in this instance distributors 
circumvented the ban by reissuing the film with a new title, The Curious 
Story of North America: The Cave King (Hokubei kidan: Gankutsuo), and 
changing the benshi script so that it told a completely different story about 
bandits in America. In November 1911, the first installment of the French 
serial about the outlaw gentleman detective and master of disguise Zigomar 
(directed by Victorin-Hippolyte Jasset) was imported to Japan and proved 
immensely popular, leading to a rush of Japanese films directly modeled 
on the character, including Japanese Zigomar (Nihon Jigoma, 1912) and 
Continued: The Amended Record of Japanese Zigomar (Zoku Nihon Jigoma 
kaishinroku, 1912), produced by the Yoshizawa Company, and New Great 
Detective Zigomar (Shin Jigoma daitantei, 1912) from M. Pathé. However, 
due to a media campaign led by the Asahi Shinbun, on October 1912 all 
films with the word “Zigomar” in the title, including the original French 
film’s sequels, were banned due to concern about minors emulating the 
crimes portrayed. 

The first laws directly concerned with the regulation of film were the 
Motion Pictures Control Regulations (Katsud6 shashin kégy6 torishimari 
kisoku), or Order Number 12, issued by the Metropolitan Police in 1917, 
which provided guidelines regarding portrayals of the Imperial Family, treat- 
ments of the structure of the state and society, and depictions of crime and 
licentiousness, with all censorship to be conducted by local authorities. The 
first national law pertaining to film censorship was issued in 1925 by the 
Home Ministry as the Motion Pictures (Film) Censorship Regulations (Kat- 
sudo shashin [firumu] kenetsu kiroku), which elaborated on Order Number 
12, mandating that scenes of lewdness, kissing, and rape were prohibited in 
domestic productions and to be excised from imported films. Theaters were 
required to have separate seating areas for men and women, and certain films 
were forbidden for viewers under the age of 15. Producers were required to 
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submit their completed films for government approval before release. The 
new film censorship regulations came in the same year as the Peace Pres- 
ervation Law (Chian ijiho), issued by the Ministry of Justice to control the 
activities of political subversives, which also prohibited the promulgation of 
works that could be considered leftist propaganda. 

In March 1934, the Film Control Committee (Figa tosei iinkai) was estab- 
lished to oversee the import and export of films, requiring governmental ap- 
proval for every film sent abroad and prohibiting imported films that insulted 
the national polity, the military, or Japan’s foreign policy. With the passing of 
the Film Law in 1939, the government assumed almost total control of the 
industry. After the bombing of Pearl Harbor, all foreign films were banned 
from import, with the exception of those from fellow Axis members Germany 
and Italy, or other sympathetic nations. 

In the years immediately succeeding Japan’s defeat in World War II, film 
censorship passed to the Occupation authorities, who brought their own set 
of guidelines. The most famous incidences of suppression in this immediate 
postwar period are A Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no higeki, 1946), directed by 
Kamei Fumio, and the footage shot by It6 Sueo that was to become The Ef- 
fects of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki (Hiroshima, Nagasaki 
ni okeru genshibakudan no koka, 1946/1967), both documentaries produced 
by Iwasaki Akira for Nichiei. War and Peace (Senso to heiwa, 1947), di- 
rected by Yamamoto Satsuo with Kamei, was also heavily censored and its 
release delayed due to its perceived criticism of the Occupation in its story of 
a soldier who returns to Tokyo from China after the war and finds it difficult 
to cope with the new order. 

Eirin was established in 1949, comprised of figures from within the Japa- 
nese film industry and operating separately from the American Occupation 
and Japanese government administration. During the early 1950s, increas- 
ing levels of sexual content were permitted in imported and domestically 
produced sex documentaries, a loophole exploited by some enterprising 
exhibitors appealing to the more prurient among the general public, which 
caused some concern to the police. At this time, Eirin was only concerned 
with regulating domestic productions; accounting for the popularity of less- 
inhibited foreign imports; and perhaps explaining the unprecedented nudity 
of The Saga of Anatahan (Anatahan, 1953), a Japanese production featuring 
an all-Japanese cast, but helmed by Josef von Sternberg, the Austrian direc- 
tor who had had a successful career in Hollywood. Bed scenes like those in 
Mizoguchi Kenji’s Portrait of Madame Yuki (Yuki fujin ezu, 1950), mixed 
bathing scenes as in Naruse Mikio’s Floating Clouds (Ukigumo, 1955), 
scenes of prostitutes at work, and nudity were all prohibitions that became 
slowly eroded as the decade wore on. 
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After Chiba Yasuki’s Temptation of Pleasure (Aku no tanoshisa, 1954) 
elicited protests from local campaign groups across a number of regions 
of Japan, Eirin ushered in a more permissive age when it introduced the 
seijin (adult) category for films unsuitable for minors. Many of the earlier 
films marked with this new classification were foreign imports, mainly 
from France and the United States. Further watershed moments came in the 
mid-1950s, with increased levels of nudity from the new wave of “Flesh 
Group Actresses” (nikutai-ha joy) employed by all the major studios, 
such as Kyoko Izumi at Shochiku; Hisako Tsukuba at Nikkatsu; and the 
star of the lascivious crime-thriller Revenge of the Pearl Queen (Onna 
shinju-6 no fukushi, 1956), Maeda Michiko, at Shintoho. A boom in “Red 
Light” (akasen) films, around the time of the Anti-Prostitution Law (bai- 
shun boéshi-ho) of 1956, including Mizoguchi’s final film Street of Shame 
(Akasen chitai, 1956) and Kawashima Y0z6’s Suzaki Paradise: Red Signal 
(1956), and the emergence of the taiyézoku genre, were also causes of pub- 
lic concern. Another taboo to be broken included the first fictional represen- 
tation of a Japanese emperor, with Arashi Kanjir6 playing the titular lead in 
Watanabe Kunio’s The Emperor Meiji and the Great Russo—Japanese War 
(Meiji tenno to nichiro dai-senso, 1957) for Shintoho. 

With Firin coming under criticism for lack of impartiality due to its close 
links to domestic producers, in 1956 it was reorganized to include nonin- 
dustry members, such as professors, lawyers, and teachers, and introduced a 
per-meter fee system for submitted films to increase its independence from 
the major studios. In 1959, customs authorities took issue with the import of 
the French film The Lovers (Les Amants, 1958), directed by Louis Malle, al- 
though the film was subsequently passed uncut by the commission. In 1962, it 
became mandatory for all films released in Japan to be passed through Lirin. 

The film industry received its first major warning in 1962 for the indepen- 
dent film Flesh Market (Nikutai ichiba), now generally cited as the first ex- 
ample of the eroduction, or pink film. Within two days of opening in Tokyo, 
its run was stopped by the police, who seized all the prints and the original 
negative, in the first incident of its kind since the war. The film was subse- 
quently reissued with cuts advised by Eirin, resulting in an explosion of in- 
dependently produced low budget exploitation films over the next few years. 
The next major incident came with the release of Black Snow (Kuroi Yuki, 
1965), in which the son of a prostitute murders an American G.I. An earlier 
film from its director, Takechi Tetsuji, entitled Daydream (1964), which had 
been distributed by Shochiku, had already caused a national scandal due to 
its salacious content. Black Snow had been passed by Eirin, but nonetheless, 
the director found himself the subject of an obscenity charge due a three- 
minute scene of a girl running naked around the U.S. Yokota Air Base after 
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being assaulted. Unlike Flesh Market, the motivation for the prosecution was 
considered political, due to its heavy criticism of the continuing American 
presence in Japan during the ongoing Vietnam War. “I admit there are many 
nude scenes in the film, but they are psychological nude scenes symbolizing 
the defenselessness of the Japanese people in the face of the American inva- 
sion” said the director in his defense, and he was cleared of all charges in 
1967, albeit with his reputation in the industry tarnished. 

Article 175 relating to public obscenity was once more invoked when 
Nikkatsu found itself in trouble shortly after the launch of its Roman Porno 
line. In 1972, police raided cinemas showing the double bill of Love Hunter 
(Koi no karytido: Rabu hanta) and Office Lady Diary: Scent of a She-Cat 
(OL nikki: Mesuneko no nioi), later arresting several of the company’s staff 
and Love Hunter’s director, Yamaguchi Setichiré, as well as several Eirin 
members. The case went to court in 1975, and all parties were cleared of all 
charges in 1980. By this time most of the major studios had moved toward 
stronger depictions of sexual activity within a mainstream context, though 
none violated the ban on pubic hair. Before the trial, in 1973 Yamaguchi made 
his last work for the studio, entitled Love Hunter: Desire (Koi no karytido: 
Yokubo), which featured a stripper arrested on public obscenity charges, 
similar to the real-life incident portrayed by Kumashiro Tatsumi in another 
Roman Porno title, Sayuri Ichijo: Wet Lust (Ichij6 Sayuri: Nureta Yokujo, 
1972), a fictionalized biopic about the celebrity stripper of the title, who 
was jailed in 1970 for her tokudashi (“special appearance”) performances. 
In 1976, Oshima Nagisa delivered an overt attack on state censorship with 
In the Realm of the Senses (Ai no korida). The finished film played widely 
overseas, but only screened in a heavily censored version in Japan. When a 
book containing the script and stills from the film was published, Oshima and 
the book’s editor, Takemura Hajime, were put on trial for obscenity, in a case 
that lasted until 1982, when they were acquitted. 

The early 1980s saw the emergence of adult video (adaruto bideo), com- 
monly known as AV. Its main point of distinction from the pink and Roman 
Porno films is its presentational style, which strips all the cinematic artifice 
from its portrayal of sexual activity and presents its images as authentic. 
While theatrical sex films sometimes feature unsimulated intercourse, neither 
these nor the more cheaply produced AV productions can really be described 
as hardcore in the accepted sense of the word, in that the scenes of obscenity 
are all optically obscured from view, thus staying within obscenity laws. 

A pivotal development in the easing of the restrictions came in 1985, when 
British director Michael Radford threatened to withdraw his adaptation of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four (1984) from the first Tokyo International Film Festi- 
val if it was to be screened in a censored version. Concerned about causing 
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an international commotion, the officials relented, and the film, along with 
Neil Jordan’s The Company of Wolves (1984), played at the festival with 
their hair scenes unobscured, although these were fogged upon subsequent 
general release. In 1991, it became possible to show full female nudity in 
magazines and books. Over the course of the following decade, unobscured 
full nudity in imported foreign films such as Jacques Rivette’s La Belle Noi- 
seuse (1991), Peter Greenaway’s Prospero s Books (1991), and Sally Potter’s 
Orlando (1992) became more prevalent, as long as it was not of an overtly 
sexual nature. 

Eirin has been generally more tolerant toward foreign art-house releases 
than domestic productions. The first Japanese film to put full-frontal nudity on 
the screen was Takahashi Banmei’s A New Love in Tokyo (Ai no shin-sekai), 
released on 17 December 1994, although its pubic scenes featuring Suzuki 
Sawa and Kataoka Reiko had some artistic justification in that the film was 
based on the world-renowned photographer Nobuyoshi Araki’s portraits of 
Tokyo prostitutes. The literary pedigree of Yokoyama Hiroto’s adaptation of 
Kawabata Yasunari’s The House of the Sleeping Beauties (Nemureru bijo, 
1995) and Ikeda Toshiharu’s Toei production of Tanizaki Junichiré’s The 
Key (Kagi, 1997) was also a contributing factor in Firin allowing the full- 
frontal shots to go unfogged. The passing of Ishii Takashi’s big-budget sado- 
masochistic fantasy Flower and Snake (Hana to hebi) with only minor cuts 
in 2004 served as further evidence of how much more lenient the commission 
has become with regard to definitions of obscenity. Though Japanese film- 
makers are now free to depict pubic hair, in reality this effectively restricts 
possibilities for domestic TV sales, and so it is not a widespread practice. 

There are venues falling outside Eirin’s remit in which unrated material 
can be screened, such as Image Forum (specializing in experimental films, 
or jikken eiga) and noncommercial exhibition spaces such as public halls, 
allowing the producer Arato Genjiré effectively to bypass the commission’s 
demands for cuts to the scenes of sexual abuse in a remote Christian farming 
community in Omori Tatsushi’s Whispering of the Gods (Gerumaniumu no 
yoru) in 2005 by screening the film in a purpose-built theater on the com- 
pound of the Tokyo National Museum in Ueno. The film was later resubmit- 
ted and passed by Eirin to screen in conventional cinemas. 

For video releases of both mainstream films and AV, Bide-rin lifted its ban 
on pubic shots in June 2006, although images of aroused male genitalia, pene- 
tration, and explicit “open shots” of female pudenda are still deemed obscene 
and are therefore fogged. However, with the digital mosaics continuing to get 
smaller and finer, the pornographic video industry found itself the subject of 
criminal investigation, when on 23 August 2007, police raided approximately 
20 locations suspected of either directly distributing or facilitating the distri- 
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bution of obscene materials, including several AV distributors and at least one 
major electronics chain that sold their products. Similar to the 1972 Nikkatsu 
Roman Porno incident, in which several Eirin officials were indicted, they 
also raided the offices of Bide-rin for its part in eroding censorship standards. 

The issue of political freedom of expression came under the spotlight in 
2008 with the release of Yasukuni, a documentary about the role of the contro- 
versial shrine for Japan’s war dead, directed by Japan-based Chinese director 
Li Ying. The film found itself the subject of government debate after several 
exhibitors received threats from right-wing nationalists. The film’s launch 
was rescheduled from 12 April to 3 May, when it opened under heavy police 
supervision, having already played at the Berlin Film Festival and 32nd Hong 
Kong International Film Festival, where it won the Humanitarian Award for 
Best Documentary. The incident is relevant to the discussion of censorship 
because it highlights that there are other agents beyond Eirin with the power 
to influence whether a film is screened or not. 


CHAIN DRAMA (RENSA-GEKI, @#86!)). The Chain Drama was a 
mixed-media performance in which live theatrical plays by Shinpa troupes 
were supplemented by prefilmed scenes, usually of exteriors shot using the 
same actors, that exploited the novelty of moving pictures. The practice, 
which anticipated the first fully filmed dramas of M. Pathé and the Yo- 
shizawa and Yokota companies circa 1907-1908, first appeared in 1904 
and was highly popular by 1908, with an entire theater in Tokyo’s Asakusa 
entertainment district dedicated to such performances. Sometimes the 
filmed footage would be edited together with filmed interior scenes filmed 
later and released as stand-alone films. It is worth noting that while theatri- 
cal traditions saw women performers absent from early film productions, 
they appeared to be relatively common in the filmed segments of the Chain 
Drama, which reached its peak popularity in 1916, until new censorship 
regulations brought about its end, although the practice did continue in 
some remote rural areas until 1922. 


CHANBARA (¥+7¥//\F). Chanbara is a subgenre of jidai-geki, or period 
dramas, with an emphasis on sword fighting and action. It comprised much of 
Japanese cinema’s early output, notably the one-reelers directed by Makino 
Sh6z6 in the 1910s starring Onoe Matsunosuke. Important figures in the 
prewar period include the directors Makino Masahiro, who became head of 
Makino Productions upon the death of his pioneering father Sh6z6 in 1929, 
and It6 Daisuke, whose Chuji’s Travel Diary: Bloody Smile in Shinshu (Chiji 
tabi nikki: Shinshii kessho-hen, 1927), one of many films based on the life 
of the Edo-period outlaw Kunisada Chtyji (1810-1851), was named the best 
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Japanese film of its year by the magazine Kinema Junpé. Popular chanbara 
stars of the early era include Arashi Kanjir6, Bandé Tsumasabur6, Kataoka 
Chiez6, and Hayashi Chojiré (see HASEGAWA KAZUO). 

During the 1950s, the popularity of chanbara was akin to that of the 
Western in the United States, with Toei in particular coming to specialize 
in such works, filmed by directors that included Matsuda Sadatsugu, Sa- 
saki Yasushi, and Uchida Tomu, while Shochiku also produced jidai-geki 
program pictures from its second studio in Kyoto. However, the most inter- 
nationally renowned examples are the films of Kurosawa Akira for Toho, 
which include Seven Samurai (Shichinin no samurai, 1954), The Hidden 
Fortress (Kakushi toride no san akunin, 1958), and Yojimbo (Yojinbo, 1961). 
Toho also produced the best-known films about the samurai hero Miyamoto 
Musashi (1584-1645), an oft-treated subject in the genre, with the first part 
of the Samurai trilogy (Miyamoto Musashi, 1954-1956) directed by Inagaki 
Hiroshi and starring Mifune Toshir6é winning the first-ever Academy Award 
for Best Foreign Language Film in 1956. 

As jidai-geki dramas increasingly became a regular fixture on television, 
Daiei produced the most characteristic cinematic work during the 1960s, 
with long-running serials such as Zatoichi (Zatoichi, 1962- ), which featured 
Katsu Shintar6 as an itinerant blind masseur with phenomenal sword- 
fighting skills; the 12 films in the Sleepy Eyes of Death (1966-1969) series, 
starring Ichikawa Raiz6 (1931-1969); and the eight-film Band of Assassins 
(Shinobi no mono, 1962-1966) ninja series, also starring Ichikawa. How- 
ever, other companies also attempted to capitalize on this market, including 
Shochiku, with the four films in the Zatoichi-inspired Crimson Bat (Mekura 
no Oichi monogatari, 1969-1970) series, starring Matsuyama Yoko as the 
sightless female assassin known as Blind Oichi; and Toho, with the Lone 
Wolf and Cub (Kozure 6kami, 1972-1974) films, produced by Katsu Pro to 
promote Katsu Shintar6’s elder brother Wakayama Tomisaburé. Toho also 
released a number of stand-alone Edo-period action dramas directed by Oka- 
moto Kihachi, such as Samurai (1965), Sword of Doom (Daibosatsu toge, 
1966), and Red Lion (Akage, 1969), and two films by Kobayashi Masaki, 
Harakiri (Seppuku, 1962) and Samurai Rebellion (Joi-uchi: Hairyé tsuma 
shimatsu, 1967), while Kud6 Eiichi continued the tradition at Toei with films 
such as The Great Melee (Daisatsujin, 1964). 

From the 1970s, chanbara moved from an omnipresent staple of studio 
production to one-off event movies such as Fukasaku Kinji’s The Fall of 
Ako Castle (Ak6-j6 denzetsu, 1978) and Samurai Reincarnation (Makai ten- 
sho, 1981), the latter containing strong fantasy elements; Kurosawa’s come- 
back films Kagemusha (1980) and Ran (1985); and Kadokawa Haruki’s 
blockbuster Heaven and Earth (Ten to Chi to, 1990). In recent years, the 
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genre has been characterized by more postmodern titles, usually capitalizing 
on audience nostalgia for the genre’s heyday, such as Ishii Ségo’s Gojoe 
(Goj6 reisenki: Gojoe, 2000), Kitano Takeshi’s 2003 remake of Zatoichi, and 
Miike Takashi’s 2010 remake of Kud6’s Thirteen Assassins (Jisannin no 
shikaku, 1963). See also YAKUZA. 


CHUSHINGURA (ER). Chishingura refers to fictionalized versions of 
the Genroku Ako jiken, a true historical event that occurred when the daimy6é 
of the small fiefdom of Ak6, Asano Naganori (1667-1701), was ordered to 
commit seppuku by the fifth Tokugawa shogun Tsunayoshi, after assaulting 
a court official, Kira Yoshinaka. His 47 retainers spent a year plotting to kill 
Kira to avenge their master’s death, before they themselves were commanded 
to kill themselves in accordance with samurai custom. 

The legend, referred to in English as The 47 Loyal Ronin, is seen as epito- 
mizing Japanese traditions of valor, loyalty, and self-sacrifice, and has been 
regularly retold in literature, Kabuki, Bunraku, television, and cinema, where 
it remains among the most frequently filmed historical stories. Straightfor- 
ward jidai-geki versions are far too numerous to list in full, but the first listed 
version of the story is Chishingura Gotanme (1907), which was essentially 
an excerpt from a Kabuki performance starring Kataoka Nizaemon XI and 
filmed by Konishi Toru for the Yoshizawa Company. Other versions in- 
clude Makino Sh6z6’s The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura), starring Onoe 
Matsunosuke, which was released in several installments between 1910 and 
1912 (a compilation of the surviving fragments is considered to be the oldest 
example of Japanese fictional cinema in existence); True Account of the 47 
Loyal Ronin (Jitsuroku chtishingura, 1921), directed by Nakagawa Jir6é for 
Teikine; the first sound version of the classic tale, Kinugasa Teinosuke’s 
two-part The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chiishingura, 1932) for Shochiku; Inagaki 
Hiroshi’s Tenpo-Era Chushingura (Ienp6 Chishingura, 1934) for Nikkatsu, 
and a new star-studded, two-part version in 1938 directed by Ikeda Tomiyasu 
(see also BANDO TSUMASABURO); Toho’s first version of The Loyal 47 
Ronin (Chushingura, 1939), released in two parts and directed by Takizawa 
Eisuke and Yamamoto Kajir6 respectively; and another two-part version 
directed by Mizoguchi Kenji in 1941, produced by Shochiku for patriotic 
purposes under government encouragement. 

The story remained off-limits for adaptation during the Occupation, until 
Toei’s Ako Castle (Ak6-j6, Hagiwara Ry6, 1952), starring Kataoka Chiez6, 
opened the way for other versions, including Shintoho’s Rare Story of the 47 
Ronin (Chinsetsu Chishingura, 1953), directed by Sait6 Torajir6; Daiei’s Ven- 
detta of the Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, Watanabe Kunio, 1958); Toei’s The 
47 Masterless Samurai (Chtshingura, Matsuda Sadatsugu, 1959, two parts); a 
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further version of The Loyal 47 Ronin by Inagaki Hiroshi released in two parts 
in 1962; Fukasaku Kinji’s The Fall of Ako Castle (Ak6-j6 denzetsu, 1978); and 
Ichikawa Kon’s 47 Ronin (Shijiishichinin no shikaku, 1994). 

Apart from these more orthodox versions of the story, there have also been 
the animated feature Doggy March (Wan wan Chishingura, 1963); the Toei 
yakuza film Brave 47 Gangsters (Gangyu Chishingura, Ozawa Shigehiro, 
1963); Ninja Chushingura (Ninpo Chishingura, Hasegawa Yasuto, 1965); 
an erotic version distributed by the pink film company Kant6 Movie, Sexy 
Woman Chushingura (Shéwa Genroku: Oiroke onna Chiishingura, Shind6 
Takae, 1969); corporate revisions of the tale in Salaryman Chushingura 
(Sarariman Chishingura, Sugie Toshio, 1960-1961, two parts) and Office 
Lady Chushingura (OL Chishingura, Suzuki Hikaru, 1997); and Crest of 
Betrayal (Chishingura gaiden: Yotsuya kaidan, 1994), Fukasaku Kinji’s 
combining of the legend with The Ghost of Yotsuya (Tokaido Yotsuya kaidan). 
See also HASEGAWA KAZUO; HORROR. 
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DAIEI MOTION PICTURE COMPANY (XPRELA, DAIEI KABU- 
SHIKIGAISHA). Daiei was established under the name the Greater Japan 
Motion Picture Production Company (Dai Nihon Eiga Seisaku Kabukishiki- 
gaisha) in 1942, under the ordinance of the Japanese wartime government, as 
part of a massive restructuring of the 10 film companies then active in the film 
industry. It was created in order to stop the near monopoly of the market by 
the two largest companies of that time, Shochiku and Toho, through a merger 
between the nearly bankrupt Nikkatsu and the companies Shink6 Kinema 
and Daito, which left Nikkatsu to function as a separate entity solely in the 
capacity of exhibition and promotion while the new company took over its 
production arm. Nagata Masaichi (1906-1985), the former head of Shink6’s 
Kyoto studios, who held a controlling stake in the new company, was ap- 
pointed managing director by the Information Bureau, while the right-wing 
novelist Kikuchi Kan (1888-1948) became the company’s first president. 
It changed to its better-known name in 1945, and from 1947, having been 
forced under antitrust regulations to sever entirely its original connections 
with Nikkatsu, began to function as a completely autonomous private com- 
pany in its own right under its new president, the newly promoted Nagata. 

As well as inheriting the Tokyo and Kyoto studio facilities of Shink6, 
Daito, and Nikkatsu, Daiei also retained their staff and contracted actors such 
as Band6 Tsumasabur6, who appeared in a number of Daiei’s early produc- 
tions, including Ushihara Kiyohiko’s Restoration Melody (Ishin no kyoku, 
1942) and Inagaki Hiroshi’s Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei, 1943). 
Unsurprisingly, much of Daiei’s earliest output was war propaganda pictures, 
such as the Information Bureau—planned Thus Blew the Divine Wind (Kakute 
kamikaze wa fuku, 1944), directed by Marune Santar6é, and the anti-Western 
The Slave Ship (Maria Riizu-ko jiken: doreisen, 1943), also directed by 
Marune and based on a historical incident publicized in Kikuchi Kan’s book 
Popular History of the Meiji Era, in which the Japanese attempted to repatri- 
ate a number of Chinese laborers dying from the poor conditions onboard a 
Portuguese ship that had docked in Yokohama in 1872 while en route to work 
on the American transcontinental railroad. 
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Daiei proved particularly successful in the early 1950s at submitting its 
work to overseas festivals, with Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon (Rashémon, 
1950), Mizoguchi Kenji’s Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953), and Kinugasa 
Teinosuke’s Gate of Hell (Jigokumon, 1953) all winning major awards in- 
ternationally. Its Kyoto studios played host to the production of Josef von 
Sternberg’s final film, The Saga of Anatahan (Anatahan, 1953), and in 1958, 
the company established the subsidiary Daiei Television specifically for 
television production. Daiei also obtained the Japanese distribution rights for 
Walt Disney’s productions. 

Major stars contracted to the company during the 1950s and 1960s include 
Hasegawa Kazuo, Ichikawa Raiz6, Kyé Machiko, and Wakao Ayako, while 
directors who made their careers there include Misumi Kenji and Masumura 
Yasuz6. Noteworthy productions by the former include horror films such 
as a version of The Ghost of Yotsuya (Yotsuya kaidan, 1959); the three-part 
The Great Buddha Pass (Daibosatsu-tége, 1960), starring Ichikawa Raiz6 
and adapted by Kinugasa Teinosuke from the 41-volume historical novel 
of the same name written by Kaizan Nakazato (1885-1944), and previously 
filmed by, among others, Uchida Tomu; several entries in the long-running 
chanbara series Zatoichi, starring Katsu Shintar6 as the blind masseur and 
master swordsman, beginning with The Tale of Zatoichi (Zatoichi monoga- 
tari, 1962); and the country’s first 70mm production, Buddha (Shaka, 1961), 
based on the life of Siddhartha. 

Throughout the 1960s, Daiei produced a number of other chanbara seri- 
als alongside Zatoichi, with one of the most popular being the long-running 
Sleepy Eyes of Death series, which began with Tanaka Tokuz6’s Sleepy Eyes 
of Death: The Chinese Jade (Nemuri kyoshiro: Sappochd, 1963) and ended 
with the loss of its star Ichikawa Raizé (1931-1969) to cancer at the young 
age of 37. It also produced kaijii eiga, notably the series featuring the gi- 
ant flying turtle who first appeared in Gamera (Daikaijui Gamera), directed 
by Yuasa Noriaki in 1965, and became Daiei’s trademark rival to Toho’s 
Godzilla, and the trilogy of films set in the Edo period that began with Yasuda 
Kimiyoshi’s Daimajin (1966). 

However, despite following market trends by increasing the levels of 
female nudity, violence, and other adult subject matter in films like Secret 
Report from a Women’s Prison (Hiroku onna-ro, Inoue Akira, 1967), as the 
next decade began Daiei, like Nikkatsu, was suffering from severe financial 
difficulties. In June 1970, the two companies merged temporarily to form 
Dainichi Film Distribution (Dainichi Eihai) to share joint distribution costs, 
although this arrangement lasted only until Nikkatsu withdrew from the part- 
nership in August 1971, and on 29 November 1971, Daiei went into receiver- 
ship, although its television production department continued to operate as a 
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separate entity. In 1974, the company was assimilated as a subsidiary of the 
Tokuma Shoten Publishing Company, which continued to run Daiei’s Kyoto 
studios as a rental studio. With Nagata still working in the capacity of a pro- 
ducer until 1979, Daiei continued production, albeit at a vastly reduced rate, 
with its films released by the major studios Shochiku and Toho. Works from 
this period include adaptations of novels by Nishimura Juk6 published by 
the Tokuma parent company, such as When You Cross a River of Rage (Kimi 
yo funnu no kawa o watare, Saté Junya, 1976), starring Takakura Ken; The 
Golden Dog (Ogon no inu, Yamane Shigeyuki, 1979); and a further entry in 
the Gamera series, Space Monster Gamera (Uchti kaijti Gamera), directed by 
Yuasa Noriaki in 1980. 

While the animated productions of another Tokuma Shoten subsidiary, 
Studio Ghibli, continued to prove immensely popular during the 1990s, sev- 
eral live-action features produced under the Daiei banner managed to reach 
the wider overseas market, including Sud Masayuki’s phenomenally suc- 
cessful ballroom comedy Shall We Dance? (Shall we dansu?, 1996), starring 
Yakusho K6ji, and Kaneko Shisuke’s resurrection of the Gamera series with 
a trilogy beginning with Gamera: The Guardian of the Universe (Gamera 
daikaiju ktichtt kessen, 1995). Daiei also produced Kurozawa Kiyoshi’s ef- 
fective psychological thriller Cure (Kyua, 1997). 

In 2002, the publishing giant Kadokawa Shoten, which had already been 
involved in film production since 1976 (see KADOKAWA HARUKI), ac- 
quired Daiei’s back catalog and remaining production facilities in Chofu near 
Tokyo (where Nikkatsu also retains its studios) from Tokuma and renamed 
the new company the Kadokawa Daiei Motion Picture Company, in 2004 
dropping the references to Daiei to become simply Kadokawa Pictures. 


DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI (DIE TOCHTER DES SAMURAI, 
1937). The Daughter of the Samurai is an international coproduction 
between Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan that was intended to forge a 
common cultural link between the two countries and promote a pro-fascist 
message. The plot follows a young Japanese university student, Teruo 
(Kosugi Isamu), as he returns by ship to his stepsister and fiancée, Mit- 
suko (Hara Setsuko, in her first leading role), who is waiting in Japan, 
taking with him Gerda (Ruth Eweler), the woman he has fallen in love 
with in Germany, who symbolizes the sophisticated allure of Europe. As 
Teruo introduces Gerda to his homeland, the rejected Mitsuko attempts 
suicide by jumping into a volcanic crater, but meanwhile his stepfather 
(Hayakawa Sessue) has persuaded Teruo that his heart lies in Asia, and 
after Teruo rescues Mitsuko, the young couple move to Manchuria to start 
a new life as farmers. 
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The project was initiated by the producer, Dr. Arnold Fanck (1889-1974), 
the former geologist who pioneered the German mountain film (der Berg- 
film) and discovered Leni Riefenstahl. Fanck enlisted the help of Kawakita 
Nagamasa of the Towa Import Company, an importer of European films to 
Japan whom he had met in Berlin in 1935. After being impressed by Chuji in 
His Heyday (Chiji uridasu, 1935), which Kawakita had shown him, Fanck 
selected the film’s director, Itami Mansaku (1900-1946; see ITAMI JUZO), 
as a possible collaborator. Itami initially turned down the request several 
times, though he eventually agreed to take on the project under the condition 
that he write the script. However, the actual shoot was marked by spiraling 
production costs, behind-the-scenes conflicts, linguistic problems, and mu- 
tual distrust between the German and Japanese staff. As a compromise, Fanck 
agreed to an alternate version of the film for Japanese audiences, entitled The 
New Earth 

Both versions premiered in Tokyo in February 1937, and though neither 
was a box-office failure, the overall project failed to meet the expectations 
raised by its generous budget (750,000 Yen, at a time when the average 
Japanese production was 50,000 Yen) and proved difficult to sell to over- 
seas markets. The New Earth effectively marked the end of Itami’s directing 
career (although a further three of his films were subsequently released in 


Hara Setsuko, in The Daughter of the Samurai (Die Tochter des Samurai, 1937). 
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The early German—Japanese coproduction of The Daughter of the Samurai (Die Tochter des 
Samurai, 1937), directed by Dr. Arnold Fanck, with the alternatively titled Japanese version, The New 
Earth (Atarashiki tsuchi), directed by Itami Mansaku. 
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1937-1938). The physical and psychological stress of the production left him 
bedridden with tuberculosis until his death in 1946, although he continued 
to write scripts. His Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei) was filmed by 
Inagaki Hiroshi on two occasions, in a 1943 version starring Band6 Tsuma- 
sabur6 and in 1958 with Mifune Toshir6. 

Padded with travelogue shots of the characters visiting historical sites 
such as the Kamakura Buddha and attending Noh performances and Sumo 
wrestling matches, the German version of The Daughter of the Samurai was 
widely criticized for its misleading and orientalist representation of Japan 
by local critics, and though it was apparently well-received in Germany, it 
has since been discovered that the positive unanimity of the press was due 
to an order by the Ministry of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda. The 
film’s main point of interest is the characteristically spectacular sequences of 
smoldering volcanoes filmed by Fanck’s regular cameraman Richard Angst 
and the wide, expansive shots of Manchuria at the coda. However, Fanck was 
never to make another film in Japan, and only completed one further fictional 
feature, Ein Robinson (1940), and several documentaries before his career 
ended with the end of the war. See also WAR AND FILM. 


DIRECTOR’S COMPANY (DIREKUTAZU KANPANI, 71 72—2:> 
AYINK=—). The Director’s Company was an organization established in 
1982 by Miyasaka Susumu, a figure from the advertising and PR industry. Its 
goal was to provide an environment for a number of young directors or assis- 
tant directors working at Nikkatsu or in the pink film industry to make more 
artistically challenging films at a time when there were few opportunities for 
young filmmakers to gain experience at the major studios. The creative tal- 
ent associated with the company were Hasegawa Kazuhiko, Ikeda Toshiharu, 
Izutsu Kazuyuki, Ishii S6go, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, Negishi Kichitard, Omori 
Kazuki, S6mai Shinji, and Takahashi Banmei, all of whom at the time were 
in their late twenties or thirties. 

The Director’s Company raised its funding through coproduction deals 
with a number of sources, including the Art Theatre Guild (ATG), with 
which its fortunes were closely linked. Its products were distributed by com- 
panies including Toho and Shochiku, with Sd6mai Shinji’s erotic thriller Love 
Hotel (Rabu hoteru, 1985) released as part of Nikkatsu’s Roman Porno line. 
It also produced Wolf (Okami, 1982), directed by Wakamatsu K6ji’s former 
assistant Takahashi Banmei, and Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s debut Kandagawa 
Wars (Kandagawa inran senso, 1983), made while the director was only 27; 
the latter was made for the pink film distributor Million Film, while the for- 
mer was for the same company’s mainstream distribution arm, Joypack Film. 
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Significant productions from the Director’s Company include Ishii Ségo’s 
acerbic social satire Crazy Family (Gyakufunsha kazoku, 1984); Sémai 
Shinji’s teenage rite of passage movie Typhoon Club (Taifti kurabu, 1985), 
which was awarded the Grand Prix at the inaugural Tokyo International Film 
Festival; and Negishi Kichitaré’s Half Eternity (Eien no 1/2, 1987). Its final 
production before its bankruptcy in 1992 was Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s slasher 
movie The Guard from the Underground (Jigoku no keibiin). 


DOCUMENTARY. Documentary film has been present since the birth of 
filmmaking in Japan, with the first actualité footage shot for the Lumiére 
Brothers’ invention, the Cinématographe, in Tokyo and Kyoto by their rep- 
resentative, Francgois-Constant Girel, who arrived in the country in 1896, 
and later by Gabriel Veyre. These single-shot records of Meiji Japan filmed 
between 1897 and 1899 echo the street scenes and portrayals of daily life 
that marked the beginning of the medium in France. The 33 titles recorded 
as being filmed for the Lumiére Brothers, of which 29 were later donated to 
Japan’s National Film Center archive (almost none of them were originally 
screened domestically), include typical travelogue scenes of local color like 
Un pont a Kyoto, Procession shintoiste, and Récolte du riz; the more intimate 
Japonaise faisant sa toilette and Repas en famille; and films of traditional 
performances including Acteurs japonais: Bataille au sabre, Chanteuse 
japonaise, Danse japonaise (five films), and Une Scéne au thédtre japonais. 
Girel also recorded the lifestyle of the indigenous people of Hokkaido, the 
Ainu, in Les Ainus a Yéso (1897, two films). 

In April 1898, Shibata Tsunekichi of Mitsukoshi Department Store’s pho- 
tographic department became Japan’s first cinematographer when he filmed a 
number of street scenes for the Lumiere Brothers, including Une rue a Tokyo 
(three films), Une place publique a Tokyo, and footage of what was then To- 
kyo’s main train terminus, Shinbashi, in Station du chemin de fer de Tokyo. In 
1899, Shibata filmed three scenes from the Kabuki version of the Noh drama 
Maple Viewing (Momijigari), starring Onoe Kikugor6 V and Ichikawa Dan- 
jurdé IX. As a straight record of an actual performance, the film can be situated 
in the documentary genre. However, due to practical issues of lighting and 
camera placement, the scenes had to be filmed on open-air sets built behind 
the Kabuki theater and were thus performed specifically for the camera, so it 
can also be viewed as Japan’s first ever fiction film. Many early fiction films 
were essentially straightforward filmed performances of Kabuki plays. 

During the early part of the 20th century, theater programs came to be 
made up of both fictional shorts and filmed news events, both made in Japan 
and imported from the United States and Europe, providing a window for 
the country onto the outside world. During the Russo-Japanese War (1904— 
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1905), film came into its own as a propaganda tool, with many one- or two- 
reel films purporting to show what was happening on the front line exhibited 
as parts of programs released to theaters under the banner Russo-Japanese 
War Moving Pictures (Nichiro sens6 katsudé shashin). The Yoshizawa 
and Yokota companies were active in the production of such footage, with 
Yoshizawa dispatching a unit headed by Chiba Kichiz6 to capture footage 
of the conflict, although some of the films are credited to other figures, 
including Shibata Tsunekichi. In actuality, none of the battle scenes actu- 
ally made it onto the films, which mainly consisted of images of marching 
troops, glimpses of camp life, heavy artillery being fired, and Russian POWs. 
Attempts at reconstructing the battles using actors, trick effects, and scale 
models, as Edwin S. Porter had done for Edison in Skirmish Between Rus- 
sian and Japanese Advance Guards (U.S., 1904), or James A. Williamson’s 
re-creations of the Boxer Rebellion, Attack on a Chinese Mission (1900), and 
the Boer War front-line reports as staged by R. W. Paul or Sagar Mitchell and 
James Kenyon in Great Britain, were quickly recognized as being inauthentic, 
and the practice failed to become a notable aspect of the Japanese newsreel 
documentary at this stage (see WAR AND FILM). 

A significant early landmark was Japanese Expedition to Antarctica (Nip- 
pon nankyoku tanken), a record of Lieutenant Shirase Nobu’s 1910 voyage to 
Antarctica, in which his team landed on the southern continent and made it 
to roughly 1,000 kilometers away from the South Pole. The 20-minute docu- 
mentary account, filmed by Taizumi Yasunao and produced by Japan’s M. 
Pathé company, was released in 1912 and still exists today. 

A number of different terms for what we would describe as documentary 
soon emerged, including jikkyo eiga (real conditions films), jissha eiga 
(actuality films), and later jiji eiga (current event films), mytisu eiga (news 
films), and kiroku eiga (real-life record films). Early examples include the 
Nippon Oil Corporation’s Actuality of the Great Oil Geyser at Kurokawa Oil 
Fields, Akita Prefecture (Akita-ken Kurokawa yuden daifun’yu jikkyo, 1914) 
and The Great Kanto Conflagration Real Conditions (Kantoé daishin taika 
jikkyo, 1923), shot by cameraman Shirai Shigeru (1899-1984). In the Taishé 
era, the emergence of a documentary subgenre about Japan’s royal family, 
especially Crown Prince Hirohito before his accession marked the beginning 
of the Showa era in 1926, is also notable, with one such title being Actuality 
of His Excellency the Regents Inspection of the Motion Picture Exhibition 
(Sesshénomiya denka katsudo shashin tenrankai gotairan jikky6, 1921). On 
the other end of the political spectrum, the end of the decade also saw the 
establishment of the Proletarian Film League of Japan, although in the 
years following the passing of the Peace Preservation Law (Chian ijiho) of 
1925, left-wing organizations such as this were subjected to considerable po- 
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lice attention, and its members disbanded in 1934 (see also ATSUGI TAKA; 
CENSORSHIP; IWASAKI AKIRA). 

With the annexation of Manchuria in 1932, the bunka eiga (culture film) 
rose to become an increasingly important part of wartime production. Mod- 
eled on the German Kulturfilme produced by Universum Film AG (UFA), 
many of which were imported to Japan before World War II, these were es- 
sentially nonfiction works which, unlike newsreels, were essentially educa- 
tional films (Ayoiku eiga), very much constructed by their makers to inform 
the public about such subjects as local customs and traditions; cultural heri- 
tage; portraits of Japan’s colonies in Korea, Taiwan, and Manchuria; and sci- 
ence films (kagaku eiga). The latter was a genre in which Japanese documen- 
tary makers proved particularly strong: in 1936, Miki Shigeru’s film about a 
solar eclipse, Black Sun (Kuroi taiy6), became the first Japanese documentary 
to gain international recognition, while Yoshino Keiji’s Snow Crystals (Yuki 
no kessh6é, 1939) was also well-received at the Venice Film Festival and the 
Pacific Scientific Congress held in Chicago. 

The increasing prevalence of synchronized sound throughout the decade 
meant that the content of the films was less at the whim of the interpretation 
of the individual benshi narrators whose voices accompanied them. By the 
time of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident in 1937, even the newsreels were 
talkies, produced by news agencies such as Asahi Shinbun and Yomiuri as 
well as the major companies and screened in specialized newsreel theaters. 
As Japan escalated its militarist activities, of the major studios Toho led the 
way in wartime propaganda, with a trilogy of reports on China’s fallen cities, 
Shanghai, Peking, and Nanking, all released in 1938, the first two of which 
were supervised by Kamei Fumio. 

Documentary increased in stature with the passing of the Film Law in 
1939, mandating the screening of bunka eiga alongside features and news 
films in conventional cinemas, whereas they had previously been the pre- 
serve of educational centers such as schools and temples. As their content 
came under close scrutiny from government ministries eager to ensure that 
the films fell within national policy (kokusaku), the science film provided 
a safe haven for filmmakers who wanted to avoid politics. Still, as the case 
of Kamei Fumio’s script for The Geology of Mt. Fuji (Fuji no chishitsu, 
Akimoto Ken, 1940) indicates, even these could be interpreted in various 
ways. In 1940, the four national newsreel producers, comprised of the film 
production units of the Asahi Shinbun, Osaka Mainichi, and Yomiuri news- 
papers and the news service provider Démei Tsishinsha, were amalgam- 
ated as the Japan Film Company (Nippon Eigasha), commonly abbreviated 
to Nichiei, with the purpose of producing war newsreels and propaganda 
films. Nichiei was responsible for some of the era’s most impressive battle 
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record documentaries (senki eiga), including Malayan War Front: A Record 
of the March Onwards (Maré senki: Shingeki no kiroku, 1942) and Oriental 
Song of Victory (Toy6 no gaika, 1942), constructed from reassembled news 
footage. After Japan’s surrender, on 7 September 1945, the Nichiei director 
It6 Sueo headed to Hiroshima, where he filmed the five-hour The Effects 
of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki (Hiroshima, Nagasaki 
ni okeru genshibakudan no k6éka), assembled under the supervision of the 
Occupation authorities before it was confiscated and sent to the Pentagon. 
Footage from the film is regularly included in documentaries about the 
atomic bombings (see ATOMIC BOMB). 

The Occupation forces’ agenda of democratizing Japan saw the Civil In- 
formation and Education (CIE) putting substantial resources into equipping 
schools, universities, and other civic organizations, with 16mm projection 
equipment, leading to a substantial growth in short education and science 
films during the 1950s. By 1959, documentary short production had risen 
to 900 titles a year, five times the number produced at the beginning of the 
decade. Also significant is the role of Iwanami Productions, a company 
established to produce commercials and corporate promotion films, which 
launched the career of many of the notable documentarists who emerged dur- 
ing this and the next decade, like Hani Susumu, whose Children in the Class- 
room (Kyoshitsu no kodomotachi, 1954) and Children Who Draw Pictures 
(E o kaku kodomotachi, 1956) were widely screened overseas; Tsuchimoto 
Noriaki; Ogawa Shinsuke; and Haneda Sumiko. These directors’ work of- 
ten had a left-wing orientation, focusing on political or social issues that were 
considered too inflammatory for television. 

Though traditionally marginalized in mainstream theaters, documentary 
film went from strength to strength during the 1960s. Japanese New Wave 
directors often worked with the medium or utilized documentary elements 
within their work, blurring the divisions between fiction filmmaking practices 
and experimental cinema. Oshima Nagisa, for example, made Yunbogis Di- 
ary (Yunbogi no nikki, 1965), which consisted of diary entries narrated by a 
young Korean boy over photographs made by the director during a trip to the 
war-ravaged country in 1964. Imamura Shohei made a point of revealing the 
guiding hand of the filmmaker in reconstructing on film a real-life missing 
person case in A Man Vanishes (Ningen johatsu, 1967) and gave an alternate 
account of recent history from the lower-caste female subject of A History of 
Postwar Japan as Told by a Bar Hostess (Nippon sengoshi: Madamu Onboro 
no seikatsu, 1970). Matsumoto Toshio’s Funeral Parade of Roses (Bara no 
soretsu, 1969) integrated dramatic Freudian sequences in a faux-documentary 
format in which he himself appeared as the filmmaker exploring Tokyo’s 
gay and transvestite subculture, while AKA Serial Killer (Ryakusho renzoku 
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shasatsuma, 1969, released 1975), a collective collaboration among Adachi 
Masao, critic Matsuda Masao, and Oshima’s screenwriter Sasaki Mamoru 
followed the movements of Nagayama Norio, a young man on death row for 
the gun murder of four people, in an avant-garde series of postcard views 
of the landscapes witnessed by the murderer up until his arrest. Adachi and 
Matsuda’s next collaboration, Red Army-PFLP: Declaration of World War 
(Sekigun-PFLP: Sekai sens6 sengen, 1971), a pro-Palestinian newsreel de- 
picting life in guerrilla training camps in Israeli-occupied territory, produced 
by Wakamatsu K6ji, marked the apogee of radically political documentary, 
and its screenings were suppressed by the police. 

Polemics largely faded from the Japanese documentary over the next few 
decades, to be replaced by a more subjective or personal approach, such as the 
films of Hara Kazuo, whose Extreme Private Eros: Love Song 1974 (Kyo- 
kushiteki erosu: Renka 1974) follows the director’s troubled relationship with 
his ex-wife (although the film also passes oblique comment on the American 
military presence in Okinawa). Documentaries such as this and Yanagimachi 
Mitsuo’s debut Godspeed You! Black Emperor (Goddo spidu yu! Black Em- 
peror, 1976), about Tokyo biker gangs, were essentially self-produced labors 
of love, and as such were constrained by their low budgets, necessitating the 
usage of 16mm monochrome film stock, but they provided valuable insights 
into the lives of those on the margins of Japanese society as the country ap- 
proached its economic miracle in the 1980s. Similarly, Ogawa Pro, the col- 
lective led by Ogawa Shinsuke, found it necessary to integrate completely 
with its subjects for such monumental portrayals of rural life as The Sundial 
Carved by a Thousand Years of Notches: The Magino Village Story (Sen- 
nen kizami no hidokei: Magino-mura monogatari, 1986). The fruits of two 
decades of living and working among the farmers of Yamagata Prefecture, 
these works’ high profiles on an international level led to the establishment 
of the Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival (YIDFF) in 1989. 
Similarly, the increasing support given to jishu eiga after the establishment 
of the PIA Film Festival (PFF) in 1977 led to a burgeoning of new works 
produced using formats accessible to nonprofessionals, like 8mm, 16mm, 
and video, and provided a way into the industry outside of the traditional 
apprenticeship routes provided by the major studios. Both PFF and YIDFF 
have provided a platform for voices and issues generally marginalized within 
the larger industry: women filmmakers like Kawase Naomi and zainichi 
directors like Matsue Tetsuaki, whose Annyong Kimchee (Annyon kimuchi, 
1999) investigated his family’s history as Koreans in Japan, as well as more 
edgy or controversial works like those of Tsuchiya Yutaka, whose The New 
God (Atarashii kami-sama, 1999) engaged constructively with the members 
of an ultranationalist punk band, and Mori Tatsuya, whose 4 (1998) and A2 
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(2001) interviewed members of Aum Shinriky6, the renegade religious sect 
responsible for releasing deadly Sarin gas on the Tokyo metro in 1995. 

Since the turn of the millennium, documentary has seen something of a 
renaissance, with more works enjoying commercial releases in conventional 
cinemas, and confronting difficult subjects such as the country’s aggression 
on the Asian mainland during World War II in Japanese Devils (Riben Guizi, 
Matsui Minoru, 2001); its involvement in the Iraq War in Little Birds (Ritoru 
bazu: Iraku senka no kazoku-tachi, Watai Takeharu, 2004); its relationship 
with North Korea in Dear Pyongyang (Yang Yong-hi, 2006); the deficiencies 
of its electoral system in Campaign (Senkyo, Séda Kazuhiro, 2007); and the 
forgotten history of the wartime pilots of the suicidal kamikaze squadrons 
(tokkétai) in Tokko: Wings of Defeat (2007), directed by the Japanese Ameri- 
can Morimoto Risa. Regrettably, outside of the film festival circuit, Japanese 
documentary films have not been as widely circulated as those made in the 
English language. 
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EDOGAWA RAMPO (ZLF)I|EL4, 1894-1965). Rampo Edogawa is the 
pen name that was used by Hirai Tard (1894-1965), Japan’s foremost writer 
of mystery, horror, and detective fiction in the 20th century. It is derived from 
the Japanese phonetic pronunciation of the American mystery writer Edgar 
Allan Poe (1809-1849) and spelled with kanji characters literally meaning 
“chaos walking by the River Edo.” Poe was one of several Western writers 
from whom Rampo drew his inspiration, with others including Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, and Maurice Leblanc. 

From the publication of his first short story, “The Two-Sen Copper Coin” 
(Ni-sen doka) in 1923, Rampo’s fiction proved very popular with the public, 
and his stories, often featuring the fictional detective Akechi Kogoré, have 
been adapted for film and television on numerous occasions, with the first 
screen version being the silent film The Killer Dwarf (Issunboshi), codirected 
by Naoki Sanjiigo and Shiba Seika in 1927. However, their foreign influences 
and fantastical nature, coupled with an often strong erotic content, resulted in 
their being dismissed as ero guro nansensu (“erotic grotesque nonsense”’) by 
contemporary critics. During the Showa period, Rampo came under increas- 
ing scrutiny from government censors, as portrayed in the 1994 film The Mys- 
tery of Rampo, directed by Mayuzumi Rintar6 and simultaneously released in 
a second version, drastically re-edited by its producer, Okuyama Kazuyoshi, 
to mark both the centenary of the author’s birth and that of Shochiku, the 
company that produced it. 

Despite this fall from favor during the war years, Rampo’s stories once 
more came to be seen as suitable for screen adaptations, with the release of 
Daiei Studio’s The Palette Knife Murder (Paretto naifu no satsujin, 1946) 
followed in the 1950s by a number of serials, including Shochiku’s three-part 
The Fiend with Twenty Faces (Kaijin nijti menso, 1954), featuring Detective 
Akechi Kogor6 pitted against his eponymous archrival, and Toei’s nine-part 
The Boys Detective Gang (Shonen tantei-dan, 1956-1959), based on a series 
of stories for younger readers about an agency of amateur juvenile detectives 
supervised by Akechi. In 1956, Mishima Yukio adapted Rampo’s Detec- 
tive Akechi tale about a female jewel thief, Black Lizard (Kurotokage), for 
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the stage. Film versions by Inoue Umetsugu and Fukasaku Kinji followed 
in 1962 and 1968 respectively, with the former starring Kyé Machiko and 
the latter featuring female impersonator Maruyama Akihiro under his stage 
name, Miwa Akihiro. 

Other film versions of Rampo’s work include Masumura Yasuz6’s Blind 
Beast (Mojti, 1969), about a blind sculptor who abducts a girl to serve as the 
inspiration for his next work; Horrors of Malformed Men (Ky6fu kikei ningen, 
1969), Ishii Teruo’s psychedelic and controversial horror film featuring Hiji- 
kata Tatsumi (1928-1986), the founder of the modern dance performance art 
known as Butoh, as a mad Dr. Moreau-like scientist overseeing his own island 
paradise of human mutations; Watcher in the Attic (Yaneura no sanposha, 
Tanaka Noboru, 1976), a Roman Porno film about the voyeuristic landlord 
of a 1920s boarding house; D-Slope Murder Case (D-zaka no satsujin jiken, 
Jiss6ji Akio, 1998), based on the 1925 story that marked Detective Akechi’s 
first-ever print appearance; Gemini (Sdseiji, 1999), Tsukamoto Shinya’s 
adaptation of the story of a high-class physician whose house and identity 
are taken over by a long-lost twin abandoned by his parents at childbirth; and 
Rampo Noir (Rampo jigoku, 2004), a four-part omnibus of Rampo’s most fa- 
mous horror stories, featuring Asano Tadanobu. In 2008, Sat6 Shimako (see 
WOMEN) directed K-20: Legend of the Mask (K-20: Kaijin nijtt mens6), a 
superhero movie that placed Edogawa’s characters Detective Akechi and the 
Fiend with Twenty Faces in an alternate 20th-century Japan in which World 
War II never happened. 


ERODUCTION (ERODAKUSHON, LO277/3~). See PINK FILM. 


ERO GURO NANSENSU (LOZOFY2Y2). The term ero guro nan- 
sensu, derived from the English “erotic grotesque nonsense” and often ab- 
breviated to ero guro, first entered into common parlance in the 1920s. It ini- 
tially referred to the new strain of pulp literature by such writers as Edogawa 
Rampo, Umehara Hokumei (1901-1946), Unno Jaiza (1897-1949), and 
Yumeno Kyisaku (1889-1936), as well as others associated with the popular 
magazine Shin Seinen. As well as detective, horror, and mystery fiction pri- 
marily aimed at adolescent audiences and focusing on deviant sexuality, the 
irrational, and the bizarre, the term also encompassed true crime stories and 
popular pseudoscientific texts of a sensationalistic and prurient nature. The 
movement’s alienness from Japan’s cultural traditions and its popularity with 
the masses was increasingly seen as a threat by nationalist and conservative 
intellectuals during the late 1920s and 1930s. 

The term resurfaced in the 1950s to describe the more macabre B-movie 
gangster, science fiction, and horror works produced by Shintoho, such as 
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those directed by Ishii Teruo, as well as screen adaptations of writers like 
Rampo. From the 1980s onward, it has been most commonly used in con- 
nection with underground works featuring overt depictions of sex, violence, 
and grotesquerie, such as the films Entrails of a Beautiful Woman (Bijo 
no harawata, 1986) and Entrails of a Virgin (Shojo no harawata, 1986), 
directed by Komizu Kazuo under the pseudonym Gaira; the horror manga 
of artists such as Hino Hideshi and their adaptations; and Harada Hiroshi’s 
cult animation Midori: The Girl in the Freak Show (Chika genté gekiga: 
shojo tsubaki, 1992). 
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FILM LAW (EIGA-HO, BRE). Modeled on similar laws enacted in Nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy, the Film Law was officially proclaimed on 5 April 
1939 and put into effect on 1 October the same year with the aim of bringing 
the industry under state control “to urge the qualitative improvement of mo- 
tion pictures and to plan the healthy development of the film industry in order 
to contribute to the progress of the national culture.” 

The law consisted of 26 articles, with a further 58 articles pertaining to 
its enforcement announced on 27 September 1939, four days before it went 
into effect. These included a license system for film production and distribu- 
tion; mandatory registration for film directors, actors, and camera operators; 
a restriction on the number of foreign films screened; permission for the 
scenarios of fiction films before shooting; time restrictions on the duration of 
film programs and age restrictions for audiences; and the compulsory screen- 
ing of newsreels (jiji eiga) and culture films (bunka eiga), documentaries 
intended to extol and nourish the national spirit. 

The Film Law also authorized the censorship of all films shown in Ja- 
pan. Scenes not permitted included those that profaned the royal family or 
undermined the dignity of the empire; hampered the propaganda purposes 
necessary to the exercise of national policies; hindered the development of 
national culture; undermined the proper use of the Japanese language; fea- 
tured notably inferior production technique; and might corrupt good morals 
or threaten national morality. 

In 1940, the regulations became stricter, prohibiting “slice-of-life films, 
films describing individual happiness, films treating the lives of the rich, 
scenes of women smoking, drinking in cafés, etc., the use of foreign words, 
and films dealing with sexual frivolity.” They also mandated the precensor- 
ship and rewriting by the Censorship Office of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
of all film scenarios to be produced within the country and exhorted “films 
showing industrial and food production” and “national movies of healthy 
entertainment value with themes showing persons ready to serve.” 

In January 1940, Iwasaki Akira, a left-wing film critic and formerly one of 
the central figures in the Proletarian Film League of Japan collective that 
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had been forced to disband in 1934 due to police pressure, was arrested; he 
was detained until 22 February 1941 with no explanation, though it is com- 
monly believed it was due in part to his open criticism of the new restrictions. 
The Film Law was repealed following Japan’s surrender on 15 August 1945. 


FUKASAKU KINJI (Rf FAR, 1930-2003). Fukasaku Kinji was a director 
of popular commercial films. He is most associated with the yakuza genre, 
with works including Japan Organized Crime Boss (Nihon boryoku-dan: Ku- 
micho, 1969), Street Mobster (Gendai yakuza: Hitokiri yota, 1972), Sympathy 
for the Underdog (Bakuto gaijin butai, 1971), and the groundbreaking series 
that began with Battles Without Honor and Humanity (Jingi naki tatakai, 
1973). He is also known for the late career success of his final film, Battle 
Royale (Batoru rowaiaru, 2000), an adaptation of Takami Késhun’s novel of 
the same name, published in 1999. 

Fukasaku spent much of his career at Toei, joining the company in 1953 
after graduating from Nihon University, where he had enrolled in 1949 in Ja- 
pan’s first university department specializing in film. Initially working as an 
assistant to directors including Kobayashi Tsuneo, Makino Masahiro, Sasaki 
Yasushi, and Sekigawa Hideo, he made his debut in 1961 with the B-movie 
crime thriller The Drifting Detective: Tragedy of the Red Valley (Firaibo 
tantei: Akai tani no sangeki, 1961), which he followed with a sequel released 
to cinemas two weeks later, The Drifting Detective: Black Wind Across the 
Cape (Furaibo tantei: Akai tani no sangeki, 1961). Both films provided early 
starring roles for the actor Chiba Shinichi, who would appear in many of 
Fukasaku’s films throughout the director’s career. Early titles such as Greed 
in Broad Daylight (Hakuchi no buraikan, 1961), about a gang of foreigners’ 
attempts to hold up an armored truck containing U.S. army pay; Gang vs. G 
Men (Gyangu tai G Men, 1962), in which a disparate group of former crimi- 
nals are assembled by the police to take on a vicious gang; and Wolves, Pigs 
and Men (Okami to buta to ningen, 1964), which pitted three slum-dwelling 
gangster brothers against one another, established Fukasaku’s pattern for 
contemporary action and crime dramas inspired by the French New Wave 
and American noir, featuring realistic portrayals of violence and often set in 
chaotic, working-class milieux. Nevertheless, at the time his films were rela- 
tively unpopular in comparison with the ninkyo eiga (“chivalry films”) line 
of yakuza films established by Toei in the early 1960s, despite often featuring 
many of the company’s top stars such as Tanba Tetsur6, Takakura Ken, and 
Tsuruta K6ji. 

During the latter half of the 1960s, Fukasaku worked on several less- 
typical projects, including Black Lizard (Kurotokage, 1968), a film version 
of the Mishima Yukio stage play based on an Edogawa Rampo story, 
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which starred the female impersonator Miwa Akihiro (real name Maruyama 
Akihiro), and Black Rose Mansion (Kuro bara no yakata, 1969), also star- 
ring Miwa, as a nightclub singer who is visited by her former lovers during 
a private party held in her honor. These two films were made during a year 
spent at Shochiku, along with a third title, Blackmail Is My Life (Kyokatsu 
koso waga jinsei, 1968), which saw Fukasaku in more characteristic territory 
with a story about a group of small-time extortionists. He also directed the 
U.S._Japanese coproduction of The Green Slime (Ganma 3-g6: Uchti daiku- 
sen, 1968), about a space station invaded by aliens, and, along with Masuda 
Toshio, the Japanese parts of Twentieth Century-Fox’s war spectacular Tora! 
Tora! Tora! (1970), directed by Richard Fleischer (see WAR AND FILM), as 
well as the more personal independent works Jf You Were Young: Rage (Kimi 
ga wakamono nara, 1970), about a group of five friends who band together 
investing in a truck to start a business together, and Under the Flag of the Ris- 
ing Sun (Gunki hatameku moto ni, 1972), starring Hidari Sachiko as a war 
widow investigating a military cover-up surrounding her husband’s death. 

By the 1970s, with the decline in popularity of Toei’s formulaic ninkyo 
eiga, Fukasaku’s more realistic approach resulted in a masterpiece that re- 
sulted in his being hailed as the leading filmmaker in the yakuza genre, Bat- 
tles Without Honor and Humanity (1973), a pioneering work that launched 
the company’s new jitsuroku (“true record’) line of films, realized in a fre- 
netic, pseudodocumentary style. Based on a real account of the rise of rival 
gangs in Occupation-era Hiroshima, this grand-scale work made a star out of 
Sugawara Bunta and led to four immediate sequels under the Battles Without 
Honor and Humanity banner: Fight to the Death in Hiroshima (Hiroshima 
shitohen, 1973), Proxy War (Jingi naki tatakai: Dairi sens6, 1973), Police 
Tactics (Ch6j6 sakusen, 1974), and Final Episode (Kanketsu-hen, 1974). Fu- 
kasaku followed these with three films in the New Battles Without Honor and 
Humanity (Shin jingi naki tatakai) series—New Battles Without Honor and 
Humanity (Shin jingi naki tatakai, 1974), It’s Time to Kill the Boss (Kumicho 
no kubi, 1975), and The Boss's Final Day (Kumicho saigo no hi, 1976)—and 
similar works such as Graveyard of Honor (Jingi no hakaba, 1975), Cops vs. 
Thugs (Kenkei tai soshiki boryoku, 1975), and Yakuza Graveyard (Yakuza no 
hakaba: Kuchinashi no hana, 1976). 

Fukasaku moved away from the contemporary crime genre toward the 
end of the decade with his first jidai-geki titles, Shogun’s Samurai (Yagyui 
ichizoku no inbo, 1978) and The Fall of Ako Castle (Ak6-j6 denzetsu, 1978); 
the science fiction movie Message from Space (Uchi kara no messéji, 1978); 
and the disaster film Virus (Fukkatsu no hi, 1980). The latter featured an 
international cast and was produced by Kadokawa Haruki, with whom Fu- 
kasaku also made such big-budget commercial projects as the period fantasies 
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Samurai Reincarnation (Makai tensho, 1981) and Legend of Eight Samurai 
(Satomi hakkenden, 1983), and Fall Guy (Kamata koshinkyoku, 1982), about 
a stunt man working on a jidai-geki film on the Toei studio lot (although the 
film was actually distributed by Shochiku). 

Other late-career titles include Sure Death: Revenge (Hissatsu 4: Urami 
harashimasu, 1987), the fourth theatrical spin-off of TV Asahi’s long-running 
Jidai-geki series Sure Death (Hissatsu, 1972— ), which Fukasaku had also 
directed episodes of; The Triple Cross (Itsuka giragira suru hi, 1992), a 
return to the crime—action movie genre; and Crest of Betrayal (Chushingura 
gaiden: Yotsuya kaidan, 1994), a fusion of the classic Japanese horror story 
The Ghost of Yotsuya (Tokaid6é Yotsuya kaidan) and Chishingura. It would 
be another five years before Fukasaku’s penultimate film came out, The Gei- 
sha House (Omocha, 1999), a drama about the grooming of a young geisha 
scripted by Shindé Kaneto. 

Though many of Fukasaku’s films had been exported to overseas markets 
previously, the international success of his final work, Battle Royale (Batoru 
rowaiaru, 2000), brought the director’s name to a new generation of viewers. 
The film is set in an alternate dystopian future where problems of juvenile 
delinquency are tackled by an annual government program wherein a group 
of third-year junior-high-school students are transported to a deserted island 
and, after each is given a weapon or tool, must fight to the death until there is 
only one survivor. Its success led to a sequel, Battle Royale IT: Requiem (Ba- 
toru rowaiaru II: Chinkonka, 2003), although Fukasaku announced before 
filming that he was suffering from terminal cancer and died during produc- 
tion; his son Fukasaku Kenta completed the project. 
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GANGSTER FILMS. See YAKUZA. 


GODZILLA (GOJIRA, AF, 1954). Godzilla is the most iconic and endur- 
ing movie creation to emerge from Japan. The eponymous Toho production, 
directed by Honda Ishiré in 1954, effectively created an entire genre of giant 
monster films known as kaijii eiga. Taking his name from a combination of 
the Japanese words gorira (“gorilla”) and kujira (“whale”), the mutated fire- 
breathing dinosaur featured in 28 Japanese titles between 1954 and 2004 and 
a Hollywood film directed by Roland Emmerich released in 1998, as well as 
appearing in a host of other media, including an animated television series 
coproduced by Toho and the American studio Hanna-Barbera Productions 
that first aired in 1978, and numerous books and comic books published in 
both Japan and America. 

Prompted by the 1952 Japanese reissue of Merian C. Cooper and Emest 
B. Schoedsack’s King Kong (1933) and Eugéne Lourié’s 1953 science fiction 
film The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms, the original Godzilla was also inspired 
by the real-life Bikini Atoll tragedy of 1 March 1954, in which the crew mem- 
bers of the Japanese fishing boat Daigo Fukuryti-maru were exposed to ra- 
dioactive fallout following U.S. nuclear testing in the Pacific, with the boat’s 
chief radio engineer dying six months later. The incident formed the basis 
of Shind6 Kaneto’s 1959 film Lucky Dragon No. 5 (Daigo Fukurytimaru). 
The plot has the prehistoric monster rising from the bottom of the ocean after 
being awakened by nuclear testing, eventually heading to Tokyo to destroy 
the city before being killed by the Oxygen Destroyer, a powerful weapon 
developed secretly by the lone scientist Dr. Serizawa, who sacrifices himself 
bringing an end to the beast’s rampage. Shot in monochrome, the film starred 
Shimura Takashi (a performer familiar from the films of Honda’s friend and 
colleague at Toho, Kurosawa Akira), Kochi Momoko, Takarada Akira, and 
Hirata Akihiko, with the creature itself played by a man in a rubber suit, a 
tradition that has continued throughout the series. 

The original Godzilla was given a limited theatrical release in North Amer- 
ica in specialist theaters for the Japanese-American community. However, in 
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1956, Jewell Enterprises dubbed and re-edited the film with new footage shot 
in America, featuring Raymond Burr as a reporter covering the attack, and 
reissued it as Godzilla, King of the Monsters! This practice of retitling and re- 
editing original Japanese productions and adding new sequences with West- 
ern actors to appeal to non-Japanese markets became standard for kaijii eiga, 
with notable examples including Honda’s 1955 film about the abominable 
snowman, Half Human (Jujin yukiotoko), which featured new scenes starring 
John Carradine. It ensured their widespread screening on Western television 
networks, particularly during the 1960s and 1970s, thereby allowing them to 
become the most widely visible examples of Japanese cinema overseas. In 
return, the new Americanized version of Godzilla was also released in Japan 
in 1958. 

The success of Godzilla inaugurated a series of 15 films in total, until 
Honda’s final work as a director, Terror of Mechagodzilla (Mekagojira no 
gyakushu, 1975). The key team behind the films consisted of producer Tanaka 
Tomoyuki and special effects director Tsuburaya Eiji (until his death in 1970, 
after which he was succeeded by Nakano Teruyoshi), with scores by Ifukube 
Akira and with Honda typically directing, although the immediate follow-up 
to the original, Godzilla Raids Again (Gojira no gyakushi, 1955), which was 
released in the United States as Gigantis, the Fire Monster, was directed by 
Oda Motoyoshi. Whereas the original film presented a serious allegory about 
the destructive power of nuclear weapons, subsequent installments became 
increasingly oriented toward the children’s market, with Godzilla trans- 
formed into a more benevolent creature defending humankind from a host of 
what would become kaijti eiga regulars in the titles such as King Kong vs. 
Godzilla (Kingu Kongu tai Gojira, 1962), the first to be filmed in color and 
the TohoScope widescreen format; Mothra vs. Godzilla (Mosura tai Gojira, 
1964); Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster (San Daikaijti: Chikytt saidai 
no kessen, 1964); and Invasion of Astro-Monster (Kaiju daisens6, 1965). Fu- 
kuda Jun directed the seventh and eighth films, Godzilla vs. the Sea Monster 
(Godzilla Ebirah Mothra: Nankai no daiketté, 1966), which introduced a new 
foe in the form of a giant lobster named Ebirah, and Son of Godzilla (Kaiji- 
to no kessen: Gojira no musuko, 1967), and also contributed several titles in 
the 1970s, including Godzilla vs. Gigan (Chikyti kogeki meirei: Godzilla tai 
Gigan, 1972). Banno Yoshimitsu directed the 11th film, Godzilla vs. Hedorah 
(Gojira tai Hedora, 1971). 

After laying the initial series to rest for several years, producer Tanaka 
Tomoyuki restarted the franchise in 1984 to mark the 30th anniversary of the 
original with The Return of Godzilla, directed by Hashimoto K6ji. Released 
in Japan simply as Godzilla, it was intended as a direct sequel to Honda’s 
1954 film and adopted a similarly apocalyptic tone. Its positive box-office 
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reception led to a further six productions, featuring Kawakita Koichi as spe- 
cial effects director—including Godzilla vs. Biollante (Gojira tai Biorante, 
Omori Kazuki, 1989), Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla II (Gojira tai Mekagojira, 
Okawara Takao, 1993), and Godzilla vs. Destoroyah (Gojira tai Desutoroia, 
Okawara Takao, 1995)—before Tanaka’s death in 1997 brought an end to 
this second cycle. Tanaka had also brought back Mothra (Mosura) for a new 
trilogy that began with a new film by Yoneda Okihiro in 1996. 

The third cycle, referred to by fans as the Millennium Series, is considered 
to have been prompted partly as a reaction against the Hollywood remake, 
Godzilla (Roland Emmerich, 1998), produced by TriStar Pictures and star- 
ring Matthew Broderick. The six most recent films were all produced by 
Tomiyama Shégo; it began with Godzilla 2000: Millennium (Gojira 2000: 
Mireniamu, Okawara Takao, 1999), which became the last of Toho’s Godzilla 
films to receive a theatrical release in America, and ended with Godzilla: 
Final Wars (Gojira: Fainaru woézu, 2004), directed by Kitamura Rythei, to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the monster’s first screen appearance. 
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HAHA-MONO (&}4)). The term haha-mono, literally meaning “mother 
story,” refers to the sentimental portrayals of maternal love and self-sacrifice 
that became a notable aspect of Japanese cinema, especially before the war, 
when they were one of the most common gendai-geki genres, with a great 
appeal to women audiences. 

Examples include Ozu Yasujir6’s 4 Mother Should Be Loved (Haha 
o kowazu ya, 1934), about the effects on a family of the sudden death of 
its patriarch, and the director’s first talkie, The Only Son (Hitori musuko, 
1936), about a mother who works at a silk mill to pay her son’s way 
through college in Tokyo; Shimizu Hiroshi’s Forget Love for Now (Koi 
mo wasurete, 1937), in which a prostitute working in a bar for foreigners in 
Yokohama is unable to prevent her son from being bullied by his classmates 
due to her profession; Kinoshita Keisuke’s 4 Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no 
higeki, 1953), depicting a mother’s struggle to bring up her children after 
the war; and Naruse Mikio’s Mother (Okaasan, 1952), featuring Tanaka 
Kinuyo as a recent widow who attempts to keep her family, which includes 
a rebellious teenage daughter and a sickly son, in order through the hardship 
of the postwar years. 


HANEDA SUMIKO (JHA, 1926— ). Born in Manchuria and educated 
at the Jiyi Gakuen school founded by Hani Motoko (the grandmother of 
Hani Susumu), Haneda Sumiko is a documentary filmmaker who began her 
career at Iwanami Productions in 1950. Since her directing debut in 1957 
with Women’s College in the Village (Mura no fujin gakkytt), she has made 
more than 80 films, specializing in Japanese traditions and arts, women’s 
issues, and social welfare. Typical works include Genre Pictures in the Late 
16th Century (Fizokuga: Kinsei shoki, 1967), How to Care for the Senile 
(Chihései rdjin no sekai, 1986), Ode to Mount Hayachine (Hayachine no 
fu, 1982), Akiko, Portrait of a Dancer (Akiko: Aru dansa no sh6zo, 1985), 
Womens Testimony: Pioneering Women in the Labor Movement (Onnatachi 
no shégen: Rédo undo no naka no senkuteki joseitachi, 1996), and Into the 
Picture Scroll: The Tale of Yamanaka Tokiwa (Yamanaka Tokiwa, 2004). 
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HANI SUSUMU (33{=3€, 1928- ). Hailing from a distinguished intellectual 
family—his grandmother Hani Motoko was a feminist writer and founder of 
the progressive private school JiyG Gakuen (‘Freedom School’), while his 
father Hani Gord was a prominent Marxist historian and social critic—Hani 
Susumu is often situated within the Japanese New Wave movement, though 
unlike more prominent figures like Oshima Nagisa and Imamura Shéhei, 
he came from a documentary background. Starting his career in the early 
1950s at Iwanami Productions, his debut was the 19-minute Living and 
Water (Seikatsu to mizu, 1952), sponsored by the Ministry of Welfare. He 
followed this with Children in the Classroom (Kyoshitsu no kodomotachi, 
1954) and Children Who Draw Pictures (E 0 kaku kodomotachi, 1956), both 
shown widely at overseas festivals and considered seminal works in postwar 
Japanese documentary film. 

Hani’s first dramatic feature was Bad Boys (Fury6é shénen, 1961). De- 
picting the lives of juvenile delinquents in a reform center, it was shot in 
real-life locations using actual former inmates, with an improvised script 
incorporating his subjects’ firsthand experiences. These innovative cinéma 
véerité techniques, as well as his choice of shooting in 16mm (later blown 
up to 35mm), proved highly influential for independent filmmakers, and 
the film was voted best of the year in Kinema Junpé. Hani followed it with 
his final film at Iwanami, She and He (Kanojo to kare, 1963), a portrait of 
a married couple living in a cramped tenement development in the Tokyo 
suburbs, whose style mirrored the “kitchen sink” social realism of contem- 
poraneous British drama. Hidari Sachiko (1930-2001), the lead actress 
and Hani’s wife from 1958 until their divorce in 1977, won two Silver Bears 
awards at the 1964 Berlin Film Festival, for this film and Imamura’s Insect 
Woman (Nippon konchiki), later appearing in her husband’s Bride of the 
Andes (Andesu no hanayome, 1966) as a mail-order bride sent to Peru to 
join her Japanese archeologist husband. 

After setting up his own company, Hani Productions, his later films in- 
cluded two coproductions with the Art Theatre Guild (ATG), the experi- 
mental Nanami: Inferno of First Love (Hatsukoi: Jigoku-hen, 1968), filmed 
using an amateur cast, from a script by Terayama Shiji that recounted a 
young man’s traumatic sexual history on the eve of losing his virginity to 
a nude model, and Morning Schedule (Gozenchti no kikanwari, 1972). But 
by the early 1970s, Hani had become disillusioned with the film world. The 
overseas location shooting of Bride of the Andes and Hani’s previous film 
(and first in color), The Song of Bwana Toshi (Buwana toshi no uta, 1965), 
in which Atsushi Kiyoshi, the star of Yamada Y6ji’s /ts Tough Being a Man 
(Otoko wa tsurai yo, 1969-97), played a Japanese engineer on a cultural 
exchange in Kenya, anticipated a change in direction for the director, and 
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he spent much of the 1970s abroad, concentrating his energies on television 
wildlife documentaries such as NHK’s Animal Family (Débutsu kazoku), 
which carried on an interest in animals first manifested in his Zoo Diary 
(Débutsu nikki, 1957). In 1981, he returned to Kenya to film the scenic wild- 
life adventure Africa Story (Afurika monogatari), which featured the Ameri- 
can actor James Stewart in one of his final roles. Other late works include the 
atomic bomb documentaries Prophecy (Yogen, 1982) and History: The Age 
of Nuclear Madness (Kaku kyoran no jidai, 1983). 

Though his film work is little seen today, Hani is of interest due to his 
melding of fiction and documentary techniques and for being the most 
internationally conscious filmmaker of his generation. He remains ac- 
tive as a children’s illustrator and an essayist in the fields of ecology and 
conservation. His daughter Hani Mio (1964— ), the subject of his 1970 
documentary Mio, detailing her attempts as a child to adapt to a new life 
when her family moves to Sardinia, appeared in Hellywood (Heriuddo, 
Nagamine Takafumi, 1982) and is now an established essayist and cultural 
critic based in Hong Kong. 


Hani Susumu’s Bad Boys (Furydé shénen, 1961), an experiment in documentary-style drama 
produced by Ilwanami Productions. © Hitachi Ltd. 
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HARA KAZUO (JR—S, 1945- ). Hara Kazuo is the most influential 
Japanese documentary filmmaker to emerge during the 1970s. His first 
film, Goodbye CP (Sayonara CP, 1972), laid bare the lives of a group of 
cerebral palsy sufferers at a ttme when the handicapped were all but invisible 
in Japan. Extreme Private Eros: Love Song 1974 (Kyokushiteki erosu: Renka 
1974) depicted the director’s own troubled relationship with his ex-wife 
Takeda Miyuki, a feminist activist and bisexual, as he and his new girlfriend 
Kobayashi Sachiko (later Hara’s wife and collaborator on all his subsequent 
projects) follow her to Okinawa, where she has become pregnant by an 
African—American G.I. The film, which culminates in Miyuki giving birth, 
initiated a trend in frank, confessional documentary making that would reach 
full fruition with the works of a later generation of jishu eiga directors, most 
significantly Kawase Naomi, as well as serving as an inspiration for non- 
Japanese filmmakers such as Michael Moore. 

Hara’s choice of challenging, politicized subject matter and his indepen- 
dent position within the industry has made it difficult to find financing for his 
projects. His first two films were both shot on 16mm monochrome, and his 
output in general has been sporadic. His first documentary to gain widespread 
international recognition was The Emperor's Naked Army Marches On (Yuki 
yukite shingun, 1987), on which Imamura Shohei was the associate pro- 
ducer. A portrait of the volatile, anti-imperialist World War II veteran Okuzaki 
Kenz6 as he seeks to disclose Emperor Hirohito’s wartime culpability with 
revelations of cannibalism among Japanese troops posted in New Guinea, it 
won numerous awards at international film festivals and was voted the best 
film of 1988 by the readers of Kinema Junpo. 

Other work by Hara includes A Dedicated Life (Zenshin shésetsuka, 
1994), a profile of the novelist Inoue Mitsuhara struggling with liver 
cancer, whose story of an ordinary family in Nagasaki’s routine the day 
before its atomic bombing was adapted for the screen by Kuroki Kazuo 
as Tomorrow/Ashita (Tomorrow: Ashita, 1988); My Mishima (Watashi 
no Mishima, 1999), about the remaining inhabitants of the remote de- 
populated island of the title, realized collaboratively with a group of 
students he brought together to form the filmmaking collective Cinema 
Juku (literally “Cinema Cram School”); and his first fiction film, The 
Many Faces of Chika (Mata no hi no Chika, 2005), a portrait of a young 
woman living during the 1970s, filmed using different actresses to rep- 
resent the various aspects she presents to the four men in her life through 
whom her story is told. Hara’s other credits include working as an assis- 
tant on several films by Kumai Kei, including The Sea and Poison (Umi 
to dokuyaku, 1986), Mt. Aso’s Passion (Shikibu monogatari, 1990), and 
Deep River (Fukai kawa, 1995). 
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HARA SETSUKO (IRE, 1920- ). One of the great actresses from the 
classical period, Hara Setsuko is most familiar to Western viewers as part of 
the repertory that regularly appeared in Ozu Yasujir6’s postwar works, along 
with other character actors including Ryi Chishti, Sugimura Haruko, and 
Tonno Eijir6. Appearing both modern and independent while embodying the 
desired feminine virtues of demureness, politeness, and emotional restraint, 
her roles in Ozu’s films, often as unwedded daughters or widowed wives, 
earned her the label “the eternal virgin.” 

Hara appeared in six films for the director, beginning with the “Noriko 
trilogy” of Late Spring (Banshun, 1949), Early Summer (Bakushi, 1951), 
and Tokyo Story (Téky6 monogatari, 1953), in which she effectively played 
the same character in different situations, and concluding with The End of 
Summer (Kohayagawa-ke no aki, 1961). This screen persona was also put to 
good effect in two films by Naruse Mikio, in which she was paired alongside 
Uehara Ken; Repast (Meshi, 1951), playing a neglected wife in an ailing mar- 
riage; and the Kawabata Yasunari adaptation The Sound of the Mountain 
(Yama no oto, 1954), in which her husband’s infidelity strengthens her friend- 
ship with her father-in-law. 

Born in Yokohama as Aida Masae, Hara was introduced to Nikkatsu stu- 
dios by her brother-in-law, the director Kumagai Hisatora, making her debut 
in a supporting role in Taguchi Satoshi’s Don t Hesitate, Young Folks (Tam- 
erau nakare wakodo yo, 1935) and appearing in Yamanaka Sadao’s Soshun 
Kouchiyama (Kouchiyama Soshun) the following year. Her first leading role 
was in the German—Japanese coproduction Daughter of the Samurai (Die 
Tochter des Samurai, 1937), for which she traveled to Berlin for the film’s 
premiere in 1937, when she was just 16. It was one of a number of propagan- 
dist works Hara appeared in during the war, which include Eastward Bound 
(Téytiki, 1940), filmed in Manchuria by Otani Toshio for the Manchuria 
Film Association and starring Ri Kéran (see YAMAGUCHI YOSHIKO); 
Yamamoto Satsuo’s Searing Wind (Neppu, 1943), set in an iron-smelting 
factory in Kita-Kyushu, which utilizes Caucasian prisoners of war for labor; 
and more overtly militaristic titles like Naval Brigade at Shanghai (Shanhai 
rikusentai, Kumagai Hisatora, 1939), The War at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya 
(Hawai-Maré oki kaisen, Yamamoto Kajir6, 1942), Towards the Decisive 
Battle in the Sky (Kessen no 6zora e, Watanabe Kunio, 1943), and The Opium 
War (Ahen sensé, Masahiro Makino, 1943), an anti-British tract set in the 
1830s, in which Hara played a Chinese girl. 

Such appearances during the war lend a certain irony to her role in Kuro- 
sawa Akira’s No Regrets for Our Youth (Waga seishun ni kuinashi, 1946), 
in which Hara played the daughter of a communist law professor leading a 
resistance movement at Kyoto University, who falls in love with and marries 
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one of her father’s favored students only for him to die in police custody. 
The film, which depicts Hara’s changing political beliefs from supporting the 
wartime regime to opposing it, was loosely inspired by the real-life case of 
Ozaki Hotsumi, who in 1944 became the only Japanese citizen to suffer the 
death penalty for treason during the wartime period. Hara also appeared in the 
same director’s Fyodor Dostoyevsky adaptation, The Idiot (Hakuchi, 1951). 

As well as her films for Ozu, Kurosawa, and Naruse, Hara appeared in works 
by Imai Tadashi, including Suicide Troops of the Watchtower (Boro no kesshi- 
tai, 1943) and Blue Mountains (Aoi sanmyaku, 1949); by Kinoshita Keisuke, 
such as Heres to the Girls (Ojo-san kanpai, 1949); by Kawashima Yuz6, such 
as Women Unveiled (Onna de aru koto, 1958); and by Yoshimura K6zaburd, 
such as The Ball at the Anjo House (Anjo-ke no butokai, 1947), about an aristo- 
cratic Japanese family in decline, and Temptation (Yiwaku, 1948). 

Some of her least characteristic roles during the 1950s were in the films 
of Inagaki Hiroshi, with whom she made The Three Treasures (Nihon tanjo, 
1959), a star-studded fantasy treatment of Japan’s creation myth in which she 
played the Sun Goddess Amaterasu, and her final screen appearance in Loyal 
47 Ronin (Chushingura) in 1962, the second time she had acted in a film ver- 
sion of the Chiishingura legend, having appeared in the 1939 version, whose 
two parts were directed Takizawa Eisuke and Yamamoto Kajiré. 

Since her sudden announcement that she was retiring from acting in 1963, 
Hara has lived a reclusive life in Kamakura, refusing to grant any interviews. 
She was possibly the model for the character at the heart of Kon Satoshi’s 
2001 anime Millennium Actress (Sennen joyt), although it is likely that 
Kon also drew upon elements of Yamaguchi Yoshiko’s life for inspiration. 
Though their careers ran in parallel, the actresses appeared together only a 
few times, with Hara having lower billing than Yamaguchi in the Manchu- 
rian-shot Eastward Bound (1940), and in Yamamoto Kajir6’s A Holiday in 
Tokyo (Tokyo no kyiijitsu, 1958). 


HASEGAWA KAZUO (&#)II—X, 1908-1984). Hasegawa Kazuo was 
one of several early jidai-geki stars, including Band6é Tsumasabur6 and 
Kataoka Chiez6, who began their careers on stage as Kabuki actors before 
making their names in film. He made his first stage appearance at the age of 
five at his uncle’s theater in 1913 and appeared under numerous stage names 
over the following years before joining Shochiku’s Shimokamo studios in 
Kyoto in 1927. 

Hasegawa first appeared onscreen under the name Hayashi Chéjir6, with a 
leading role in Inuzuka Minoru’s Sword of the Child (Chigo no kenpo, 1927), 
produced by Kinugasa Teinosuke’s Kinugasa Film Alliance and with Tsub- 
uraya Eiji as cinematographer. He would be known under this stage name 
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for the next 10 years after subsequently being contracted to Shochiku, starring 
in numerous works by Kinugasa, such as Crazed Blades Under the Moon 
(Gekka no kyojin, 1927), Benten Boy (Benten kozo, 1928), the first talkie ver- 
sion of The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, 1932), Jirokichi the Rat (Nezumi 
kozo Jirokichi, 1932), and the three-part An Actor s Revenge (Yukinojo henge, 
1935-1936), as well as acting for other directors such as Nomura Hotei, in 
films including The Golden Demon (Konjiki yasha, 1932), based on a novel 
by Ozaki K6y6 that had formed the basis of numerous Shinpa film adapta- 
tions; Futagawa Buntar6’s Yaji and Kita: Trouble About a Beauty (Yaji kita: 
Bijin sddo, 1932); Shimazu Yasujir6’s My Older Brother (Watashi no nisan, 
1934); and Gosho Heinosuke’s The Cuckoo (Hototogisu, 1932) and The 
Groom Talks in His Sleep (Hanamuko no negoto, 1935). 

With over a hundred films for Shochiku as Hayashi Chojiré, he rose to 
become the company’s most prominent jidai-geki star, although not all of 
his works were period films. However, after announcing he was leaving the 
studio, tempted by a better offer from the new rival Toho, on 12 November 
1937 he was hospitalized following an attack by a thug wielding a razor. A 
23-year-old Korean chauffeur, Kim Sei Kan, was arrested, although it was 
commonly believed that he had been hired by someone from Shochiku. 
Hasegawa refused to press charges, though a scar remained visible on his left 
cheek for the rest of his life. 

After moving to Toho, Hasegawa began appearing under his real name, 
relinquishing the screen name of Hayashi Chdjiré to his old company. He 
appeared in numerous works for the studio during the war, including a star- 
studded version of The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chiishingura, 1939); several works 
for Kinugasa, who had also joined Toho, including Snake Princess (Hebi- 
himesama, 1940); Abe Yutaka’s The Burning Sky (Moyuru ozora, 1940); and 
a number of films produced in China in conjunction with the Manchuria 
Film Association, in which he starred alongside Ri K6ran (see YAMAGU- 
CHI YOSHIKO). 

During the Toho labor strikes of 1946, Hasegawa was part of the large exo- 
dus of technical staff and performers, led by the actor Okéchi Denjiré, who 
left to form Shintoho, appearing in the company’s first film, One Thousand 
and One Nights of Toho (T6h6 sen-ichi ya, 1947), the first feature to be di- 
rected by Ichikawa Kon (under the name Nakamura Toshi). He appeared in 
a further three films for the new studio, including Watanabe Kunio’s Sakura 
Dance: Today We Dance (Sakura ondo: Ky6 wa odotte, 1947), leaving to 
produce several films in 1950 through his own company, Shin Engi-Za, origi- 
nally established in 1946 for stage productions. 

He subsequently moved to Daiei, where he was reunited with Kinugasa 
in films including The Red Bat (Kuro kémori, 1950), The Tale of Genji: 
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The Floating Boat (Genji monogatari: Ukifune, 1957), and, most fa- 
mously, the 1954 Cannes Palme d’Or winner, Gate of Hell (Jigokumon, 
1953). Hasegawa’s roles for Daiei in the 1950s were numerous: he ap- 
peared in five to ten titles a year for the studio, with highlights includ- 
ing Yoshimura Kozaburé’s The Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari, 1951); 
Mizoguchi Kenji’s The Crucified Lovers (Chikamatsu monogatari, 1954); 
Watanabe Kunio’s Vendetta of the Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, 1958); 
Misumi Kenji’s The Ghost of Yotsuya (Yotsuya kaidan, 1959; not to be 
confused with the Nakagawa Nobuo version of the same period horror 
story, released the same year by Shintoho); and Ichikawa Kon’s An Ac- 
tor's Revenge (Yukinojo henge, 1963), for which he reprised his role in 
Kinugasa’s 1935 original to mark his 300th film appearance. He appeared 
in just one other title after this, Edo Cruelty (Edo mujé, 1963), directed 
by Nishiyama Masateru, before leaving film to concentrate on stage and 
television work. He received the Japanese government’s prestigious Shiju 
H6sh6 (Purple Ribbon) award in 1965 and the Minister of Education 
Award in 1978. He died of a cerebral tumor on 6 April 1984. 


HASUMI SHIGEHIKO G2B2E, 1936— ). Hasumi Shigehiko is a film 
critic, novelist, and academic originally specializing in French literature, 
who has authored numerous books about cinema, including studies of Jean 
Renoir, John Ford, Howard Hawks, Ozu Yasujiré, and Yamanaka Sadao. 
His theories on cinema have proved highly influential to a generation of film- 
makers who came of age in the 1990s, through his film courses held at Rik- 
ky6 University during the previous decade, notably Aoyama Shinji, Manda 
Kunitoshi, Shinozaki Makoto, and Shiota Akihiko, 


HAYAKAWA SESSUE (#]||SiM, also) ||H/N, 1889-1973). Hayakawa 
Sessue is an actor of significant historical importance as one of the top 
movie performers of his day and the first non-Caucasian to gain international 
stardom. Primarily appearing in Hollywood productions, his roles in “yel- 
low peril” narratives in the silent era, such as Cecil B. DeMille’s The Cheat 
(1915), the film which made him famous, are indicative of the racial tensions 
and the way in which Asian people were regarded in the United States during 
this period. In the film, he plays a Japanese ivory merchant who sadistically 
brands his costar, Fannie Ward, as his property after she fails to return the 
money he has loaned her, although his nationality was changed to Burmese 
for the 1918 reissue (the only version to survive) following protests from 
Japanese communities in America, and the film was never released in Japan. 

Indeed, such performances in stereotypical Asian roles (although he also 
played Latin Americans and Native Americans) caused some consternation 
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in his home country, just as Chinese critics were offended by the Hollywood 
appearances of his Chinese American contemporary Anna May Wong, whom 
he appeared alongside in a number of films, including his first talkie, Daugh- 
ter of the Dragon (Lloyd Corrigan, 1931). Several of his early films, includ- 
ing The Wrath of the Gods (Reginald Barker, 1914) and Alien Souls (Frank 
Reicher, 1916), were imported to Japan but subsequently banned for bringing 
dishonor to the country. 

Born Hayakawa Kintar6, the second son of a wealthy fisherman in Chiba 
Prefecture, Hayakawa first arrived in the United States in 1907, enrolling the 
following year to study political economy at the University of Chicago. After 
graduating, he worked in a series of menial jobs and began appearing in stage 
dramas for Japanese immigrants in Los Angeles. His first film appearance 
was a small part in O Mimi San, directed by Reginald Barker for the producer 
Thomas H. Ince and released in 1914, although star billing went to the Japa- 
nese actress Aoki Tsuru (born Aoki Tsuruko, 1892-1961), whom he married 
the following year. It is she who, it is believed, introduced Hayakawa to Ince. 

Hayakawa appeared in over a dozen titles for Ince’s New York Motion 
Pictures Company between 1914 and 1915, before leaving to join Famous 
Players Lasky. With the success of The Cheat, he became one of the most 
famous silent film stars of the day. In 1918, he founded the Haworth Pictures 
Corporation in order to retain more control of his image, but his popularity 
with American audiences waned considerably following developments dur- 
ing the next decade, such as the formation of the Japanese Exclusion League 
of California in 1920. He appeared in several films in France, Great Britain, 
and Germany throughout the rest of the decade, though while Hayakawa 
had to some extent redeemed himself with Japanese audiences through his 
Haworth films (imported by the company Kokkatsu), an attempted involve- 
ment with the Pure Film Movement during a brief return to Tokyo in 1922 
failed to work out, despite his earlier association with Thomas Kurihara and 
Henry Kotani when they were working in Hollywood. 

Nevertheless, during the tide of rising anti-Japanese sentiment in the 1930s, 
Hayakawa did return to appear in several Japanese productions, including 
The Sun Rises in the East (Taiy6 wa higashi yori, 1932) for Shochiku, which 
he also directed; Father and Son of Honorable Kusunoki (Nanko fushi, Ikeda 
Tomiyasu, 1933), his first role in a jidai-geki; the militaristic Bomber Pilots 
(Bakugeki hikétai, Saegusa Genjiré, 1934), Araki Mataemon: Beyond the 
Nationally Famous Iga (Araki Mataemon: Tenka no Iga goe, Katsumi Yotar6, 
1934); and Nichiren, Who Protects Japan (Kuni 0 mamoru Nichiren, Sone 
Chiharu, 1935). His international profile also saw him cast in the German 
Japanese coproduction Daughter of the Samurai (Die Tochter des Samurai, 
1937), produced by J.O. Studios (see KAWAKITA NAGAMASA; TOHO), 
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after which he moved to live in France until the end of the war while his wife 
and children remained in Japan. 

Hayakawa returned to Japan in 1949. He appeared in Tokyo Joe (1949), 
a vehicle for Humphrey Bogart directed by Stuart Heisler and the first U.S. 
production to be filmed in the country after the war. Here his international 
stardom was put to use by Japanese companies eager to expand into interna- 
tional markets, including Daiei, for whom he played a Japanese immigrant 
to South America in It6 Daisuke’s Far Away Mother s Country (Harukanari 
haha no kuni, 1950); and for Téyoko Eiga (see TOE), playing Jean Valjean 
in the two-part film version of Les Misérables, directed by It6 Daisuke and 
Makino Masahiro and released in 1950. However, his Americanized back- 
ground meant he was never truly accepted as a Japanese star, and he returned 
to Hollywood, his final appearance in a Japanese film being a supporting role 
in Get Angry! Rikidozan (Ikare! Rikidézan, 1956), directed by Ozawa Shige- 
hiro for Toei and starring the eponymous professional wrestler. 

Hayakawa is best known today for his performance as Colonel Sait6é in 
David Lean’s The Bridge on the River Kwai (1957), after which he effec- 
tively retired, appearing only in minor roles. He was a serious practitioner of 
Zen Buddhism and published his autobiography, Zen Showed Me the Way, in 
1960. After Aoki Tsuru’s death, he returned to live in Japan and died on 23 
November 1973. 


HIBAKUSHA (#88844). See ATOMIC BOMB. 


HIDARI SACHIKO (4:32-F, 1930-2001). Hidari Sachiko was among the 
most internationally highly regarded Japanese actresses during the 1960s, 
winning a Silver Bear Award for Best Actress at the 1964 Berlin Film Festival 
jointly for Imamura Shohei’s /nsect Woman (Nippon konchtki, 1963) and 
Hani Susumu’s She and He (Kanojo to kare, 1963). She was married to Hani 
from 1958 until their divorce in 1977 and appeared in his Bride of the Andes 
(Andesu no hanayome, 1966). Their daughter, Hani Mio (1964— ), is now a 
famous journalist and social commentator. 

Born Nugumura Sachiko, Hidari made her screen debut in the 1952 Shin- 
toho film Mistakes of Young Days (Wakaki hi no ayamachi), directed by 
Nomura Hiromasa. She was often cast in earthy, working-class roles or as 
prostitutes, with notable appearances including The Black Tide (Kuroi ushio, 
1954), the second film directed by the actor Yamamura S6 (1910-2000); 
Ichikawa Kon’s 4 Billionaire (Okumanchoja, 1954); Gosho Heinosuke’s 
The Cock Crows Twice (Niwatori wa futatabi naku, 1954); Masumura Ya- 
suzo’s Warm Current (Danryti, 1957); Kawashima Yiz6’s The Sun Legend 
of the End of the Tokugawa Era (Bakumatsu taiyéden, 1957); Uchida Tomu’s 
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Straits of Hunger (Kiga kaigyo, 1965); Fukasaku Kinji’s Under the Flag of 
the Rising Sun (Gunki hatameku moto ni, 1972); Masumura’s Double Suicide 
of Sonezaki (Sonezaki shinju, 1978); and Paul Schrader’s Mishima: A Life 
in Four Chapters (1985). She also appeared regularly in television dramas 
from the 1960s onward, most notably as the mother in the Hokkaido-set The 
Northern Family (Kita no kuni, 1973-1974). Her last film appearance was in 
Suzuki Junichi’s Sukiyaki (1995). 

Hidari Sachiko’s filmmaking career is also worthy of note, although she 
only made one title in her home country, The Far Road (Toi ippon no michi, 
1977), considered to be the first Japanese feature planned, produced, and di- 
rected by a woman. This independent production, in which she also starred, 
was financed by the National Railway Workers’ Union (Kokutetsur6 doku- 
miai) and written by Miyamoto Ken (the scriptwriter of Imamura’s 1981 film 
Ejijanaika). It was a drama about a railroad worker and his family, as their 
way of life is threatened by increased mechanization. She is also credited 
with an installment of L’Amour Au Féminin (1971; also known as Hot Pants 
and Faire |’amour—Emmanuelle et ses soeurs), an erotic omnibus film with 
episodes by directors from France, Germany, Sweden, and the United States, 
although Hidari’s final segment was deleted from most prints. 


HIROKI RYUICHI (H~APE—, 1954- ). Like a number of noteworthy di- 
rectors of his generation, Hiroki Rytichi emerged from a background in pink 
film, working during the 1980s at Yt Pro alongside the company’s founder, 
Nakamura Genji, a prolific filmmaker in his own right, and Mochizuki 
Rokur6, later the director of the highly regarded yakuza films Another Lonely 
Hitman (Shin: Kanashiki hittoman, 1995) and Onibi: The Fire Within (Onibi, 
1997). Here he made erotic films that were distributed by Million Film, such 
as his debut Sexual Abuse! Exposed Woman (Seigyaku! Onna o abaku, 1982); 
a trilogy of gay films for ENK, Our Generation (Bokura no jidai, 1983), Our 
Season (Bokura no kisetsu, 1983), and Our Moment (Bokura no shunkan, 
1986); and several of Nikkatsu’s harder bondage films under the pseudonym 
Ijdin G6, including The Sexual Abuse (Ze sekkan, 1985) and The Sacrifice 
(Ze ikenie, 1986). 

Hiroki has gone on from this background to become one of the most ver- 
satile directors of the past few decades. Following the film noir straight-to- 
video title Sadistic City (Maégai, 1993) for Nikkatsu Video, he has turned 
his hand to commercial major studio projects such as 800 Two Lap Runners 
(1994), a seishun eiga (“youth movie”) about a yakuza member’s son in- 
volved in the world of competitive track and field; J Want to Make Love Until 
the Ski Slopes Melt (Gurende ga tokeru hodo koi shitai, 1995), a romantic 
drama set in a New Zealand ski resort; The Silent Big Man (Kikansha sensei, 
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2004), the story of a teacher in a remote school in the Inland Sea who, despite 
being mute, gradually earns the respect of his pupils; and the teenage coming- 
of-age drama Love on Sunday (Koi suru nichiyobi, 2006), a theatrical spin-off 
from a popular TBS television drama. 

Alongside such works he has also realized a number of more personal 
projects. Several of these investigate the psychological, emotional, and physi- 
cal aspects of dominance and submission pursued in his pink films in a more 
mature, mainstream fashion, and primarily from a female perspective. J Am 
an SM Writer (Fukei no kisetsu, 2000), based on a work by Japan’s most 
prominent fetish writer Dan Oniroku, is a semicomic portrayal of the wife of 
an erotic novelist as she struggles for his attention; L’Amant (Raman, 2005) 
is the story of a high-school girl who seeks excitement by signing a one-year 
contract with three men to serve exclusively as their sex slave; M (2006) 
features a bored housewife who is a call girl by day, arranging her liaisons 
by mobile phone text messages; and BAKUSHTI, the Incredible Lives of Rope- 
Masters (Bakushi, 2007) is a documentary depicting the relationship between 
kinbaku bondage performers and their models. 

However, Hiroki is best noted for works that look at the emotional worlds 
of unfulfilled and lonely modern Japanese women, a concern that began in 
earnest with the digitally shot Tokyo Trash Baby (Téky6 gomi onna, 2000), 
featuring Nakamura Mami as a café waitress who, after developing an obses- 
sive crush on the aspiring rock star who lives in the apartment above her, 
takes to rifling through his garbage. His subsequent Vibrator (Baiburéta, 
2003) and Jt’ Only Talk (Yawarakai seikatsu, 2005), both benefiting from 
powerful performances by Terashima Shinobu and scripts by Arai Haruhiko, 
an important film critic and one-time scriptwriter for Wakamatsu K6ji and 
Nikkatsu, won numerous awards internationally and domestically. The for- 
mer, shot on digital video, portrays a bulimic 30-year-old who falls short of 
the unrealistic expectations presented in glossy women’s magazines and, on 
a whim, decides to travel across Japan in the cab of a truck driver she meets 
at a convenience store one night, while the latter portrays several days in the 
life of a manic depressive living in the soulless Tokyo suburb of Kamata, the 
original location of Shochiku’s studios. 


HIROSHIMA (JK). See ATOMIC BOMB. 


HISAISHI JO (A 4G, 1950— ). Born Fujisawa Mamoru, Hisaishi J6 (often 
credited under the anglicized name Joe Hisaishi) is a composer best known 
for his scores for Kitano Takeshi, for whom he worked on numerous films 
between A Scene at the Sea (Ano natsu, ichiban shizuku na umi, 1991) and 
Dolls (2002), and Studio Ghibli. After working in the field of television 
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anime since 1974, releasing two solo albums in the minimalist/experimental/ 
electronic genre—MKWAJU (1981) and Information (1982)—and scoring 
Techno Police 21C (Tekonoporisu 21C, 1982), a Toho theatrical anime di- 
rected by Matsumoto Masashi, he received a major career break when invited 
to score Nausicad of the Valley of the Wind (Kaze no tani no Naushika, 1984) 
and has worked on all of Miyazaki Hayao’s subsequent works. 

Other scores include the anime compendium Robot Carnival (Robotto 
kanibaru, 1987; see also OTOMO KATSUHIRO); Obayashi Nobuhiko’s 
live-action adaptation of the cult manga by Umezu Kazuo, The Drifting 
Classroom (Hyoryu kyoshitsu, 1987), in which the American and Japanese 
students of an international high school and their teacher, played by Troy 
Donahue, are mysteriously transported to a hostile desert environment by a 
tornado; Free and Easy 2 (Tsuri baka nisshi 2, Kuriyama Tomio, 1989), the 
second entry in Shochiku’s long-running everyman comedy series; the sci- 
fi horror film Parasite Eve (Parasaito ibu, Ochiai Masayuki, 1997); Sat6 
Junya’s Yamato (Otoko-tachi no Yamato, 2005), produced by Kadokawa 
Haruki; and Takita Y6jir6’s When the Last Sword Is Drawn (Mibugishiden, 
2003) and Departures (Okuribito, 2008). 

He has also scored foreign films such as the French live-action fairytale 
Tom Thumb (Le petit poucet, Olivier Dahan, 2001); the Korean film Welcome 
to Dongmakgol (Park Kwang-Hyun, 2005); and the Chinese productions of A 
Chinese Tall Story (Qing dian dai sheng, Jeffrey Lau, 2005), The Postmodern 
Life of My Aunt (Yi ma de hou xian dai sheng huo, Anne Hui, 2006), and The 
Sun Also Rises (Tai yang zhao chang sheng qi, Wen Jiang, 2007). As well 
as regular work on television dramas, computer games, and advertisements 
(CMs), he has released numerous albums of his music and in 2001 directed 
his own film, Quartet (Karutetto), about four young musicians who form a 
string ensemble. 


HONDA ISHIRO (ASSES, 1911-1993). Honda Ishird (often incor- 
rectly credited as Honda Inoshir6 in Western sources) is a director most 
strongly associated with kaijii eiga, a genre he effectively launched single- 
handedly with Godzilla (Gojira, 1954). He made a further seven sequels, 
with his last, Terror of Mechagodzilla (Mekagojira no gyakushiu), released 
in 1975, and numerous other entries in the field, including Rodan (Sora no 
daikaiju. Radon, 1956); Varan the Unbelievable (Daikaiju Baran, 1958); 
King Kong Escapes (Kingu Kongu no gyakushti, 1967); and Yog: Monster 
from Space (Gezora Ganime Kaméba kessen! Nankai no daikaiju, 1970), 
his first film in the genre following the death of his regular collaborator, 
special-effects director Tsuburaya Eiji (the effects work here was done by 
Nakano Teruyoshi). 
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Alongside films featuring giant monsters, Honda also directed a number 
of other tokusatsu films in the science fiction, fantasy, and horror genres, 
including Half Human (Jujin yukiotoko, 1955), a film about the abominable 
snowman released in the West with new footage featuring John Carradine; 
The Mysterians (Chikyti béeigun, 1957), about an alien invasion; The 
H-Man (Bijo to ekitai ningen, 1958), in which atomic testing in the Pacific 
creates slime men who live in Tokyo’s sewers; The Human Vapor (Gasu 
ningen daiichigo, 1960), in which a librarian is transformed into a murder- 
ous gas after a scientific experiment goes awry; and Matango (Matango, 
1963), in which a group of rich vacationers are shipwrecked on a deserted 
island and transformed into fungoid creatures after eating the strange, ex- 
otic mushrooms that grow there. A fear of radiation, following the 1945 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, dominated much of Honda’s 
work (see ATOMIC BOMB). 

All of Honda’s films were released by Toho studios, which he began 
working with in its early incarnation as P.C.L. in 1933. After working as an 
assistant on films by directors including Yamamoto Kajir6, Naruse Mikio, 
and Kurosawa Akira, such as Horse (Uma, 1941) and Stray Dog (Nora 
inu, 1949), his first credited works as a director were the bunka eiga docu- 
mentary shorts Ise Shima (1949) and A Story of a Co-Op (Ky6édo kumiai 
no hanashi, 1950). He made his feature debut in 1951 with The Blue Pearl 
(Aoi shinju), which boasted impressive special effects work in its underwater 
scenes of women divers. 

Other works include the war films Eagle of the Pacific (Taiheiyo no washi, 
1953) and Farewell Rabaul (Sayonara Rabauru, 1954) and the dramas Young 
Tree (Wakai ki, 1956), the two-part A Rainbow Plays in My Heart (Waga 
mune ni niji wa kiezu, 1957) and Seniors, Juniors, Co-Workers (Uwayaku, 
Shitayaku, Godoyaku, 1959). At the end of his career, Honda assisted his 
long-term friend Kurosawa Akira on his final five films, beginning with 
Kagemusha (1980). 


HORROR. Comparative historiographies describing the horror genre’s 
evolution in Japan within a global context have generally started by citing 
as landmarks known Western releases, such as one of the earliest Japanese 
films to play overseas (although not a trace of the film remains today), Pas- 
sion of a Woman Teacher (Kyoren no onna shisho, 1926), based on the 19th- 
century writer Sanyiitei Ench6’s story The Ghost of Kasane Swamp (Shinkei 
kasanegafuchi), and Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953), one of the first to 
gain widespread international acclaim, adapted from a story by Ueda Akinari 
(1734-1809) published in 1776. However, it should be noted that both titles, 
directed by one of the world’s great filmmakers, Mizoguchi Kenji, belonged 
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within a wider cinematic culture of which little has been seen overseas and, 
from the prewar period, very little survives. 

The question remains as to what extent horror, as the term is understood 
today, existed as a genre within Japanese cinema prior to the J-Horror boom 
of the late 1990s, and how much it was shaped by indigenous literary or 
dramatic traditions rather than foreign influences. For example, Tanizaki Ju- 
nichir6 mentioned a number of important European precursors to the genre 
in his early essays and short stories, written before he adapted Ueda Akinari’s 
supernatural tale Ugetsu monogatari as The Lust of the White Serpent (Jasei 
no in) for Taikatsu in 1921, while Mizoguchi drew upon the fantastical works 
of the German Romantic author E. T. A. Hoffman in his 1923 film Blood and 
Spirit (Chi to rei) (both films are considered lost). 

However, films based on local folktales and legends containing supernatu- 
ral elements have existed since the domestic industry’s first narrative features. 
The filmography of the early pioneer Makino Sh6z6 includes titles such as 
Yoshiwara Ghost Story: Gestures of the Bonze (Yoshiwara kaidan teburi 
bézu, 1914), Broken Dishes at the Haunted Mansion (Bancho sarayashiki, 
1914), A Hundred Ghost Tales of the Muromachi Palace (Muromachi goten 
hyakkaiden, 1914), and Taro of Ban: Tasuke Isshin Exterminates Ghosts (Ban 
no Taro: Isshin Tasuke yokai taiji, 1914), and though none survive today, 
descriptions of the director’s work suggests that supernatural subjects lent 
themselves well to his early experiments with trick photography, as they had 
for George Meéliés in France a decade previously. 

Works based on the kaidan stories of Sany0tei Encho, such as Tales of the 
Peony Lantern (Botan dor6), have existed since 1910 (five versions of this 
particular story alone, including one shot in 1914 by Makino, were made be- 
fore 1930), while The Ghost of Yotsuya (Tokaido Yotsuya kaidan), based on a 
Kabuki play written by Tsuruya Nanboku IV (1755-1839) in 1825, appears to 
have been filmed by the Yoshizawa Company as early as 1911. This tale of 
Iemon, an unemployed vonin who is haunted by the ghost of Oiwa, the wife he 
has killed, has been recounted on film on numerous occasions, including Ité 
Daisuke’s Yotsuya Ghost Story, New Version (Shinban Yotsuya kaidan, 1928) 
for Nikkatsu, Kinoshita Keisuke’s two-part The Yotsuya Ghost Story (Tokaido 
Yotsuya kaidan, 1949) for Shochiku, Toyoda Shir6’s ///usion of Blood (Yotsuya 
kaidan, 1965) for Toho, and Fukasaku Kinji’s Crest of Betrayal (Chishingura 
gaiden: Yotsuya kaidan, 1994) for Shochiku, which combined the story with the 
Chishingura \egend. It even provided the template for several erotic versions 
of the tale made for the pink film market, including Ogawa Kinya’s Ghost 
Story Dismembered Phantom (Kaidan bara bara ytirei, 1968) and New Ghost 
Story Heretical Lust: Oiwas Vengeful Ghost (Shin kaidan shikiyoku gedo: 
Oiwa no onry6 Yotsuya kaidan, 1976), both released by Okura Eiga. 
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Nakagawa Nobuo, who directed the first color version of The Ghost of 
Yotsuya (Tékaid6 Yotsuya kaidan) in 1959, is often seen as a key figure in 
pioneering the Japanese horror film and in a studio, Shintoho, which was 
eager to attract audiences with more populist subject matter. Still, it is worth 
noting several trends leading up to Nakagawa’s highly influential work in the 
field. The ero guro nansensu literary boom that emerged in the 1920s saw a 
number of adaptations of the works of its most famous practitioner, Edogawa 
Rampo, while the lineage of the kaijii eiga, or monster movie, can be traced 
back as far as Sait6 Torajir6’s King Kong, Japanese Style (Wasei Kingu 
Kongu, 1933) for Shochiku and the long-lost King Kong Appears in Edo 
(Edo ni arawareta Kingu Kongu, Kumaga Sdya, 1938), before emerging as 
one of the country’s core genres with the release of Godzilla (Gojira, 1954), 
directed by Honda Ishir6é. Another of Universal Studio’s popular movie 
monsters, who first appeared in James Whale’s The Invisible Man (1933), 
found himself transposed to Japan in The Transparent Man Appears (Tomei 
ningen arawaru, Adachi Nobuo, 1949) and The Transparent Man and the 
Human Fly (Tomei ningen to hae otoko, Murayama Mitsuo, 1957) for Daiei, 
and The Transparent Man (Tomei ningen, Oda Motoyoshi, 1954) for Toho. 

Alongside these foreign influences, some of which might be more aptly 
situated in the field of science fiction, more localized horror traditions 
thrived, again deriving from legends and Edo-period Kabuki, such as 
Ghost Story: Fox and Raccoon (Kaidan: Kitsune to tanuki, 1929), directed 
by Yoshino Jiré at Makino Productions, and the “ghost cat” (bakeneko or 
kaibyo) films, typically featuring a vengeful spirit that manifests itself in 
the form of a beautiful catlike woman. Dozens of such films were made 
following the earliest cinematic treatments of the subgenre’s key sources, 
Legend of the Ghost Cat of Arima (Arima kaibyo-den), first filmed in 
1914; The Cat of Okazaki (Okazaki no neko), made by Makino Sh6z6 in 
1914; and Ghost Cat of Saga (Saga no bakeneko), first filmed in 1916 by 
Tenkatsu. Examples of these films include Arima Cat Upheaval (Arima 
neko sédo, Sait6 Hakk6, 1936) for the short-lived Kyokuté Eiga com- 
pany (1935-1941); Legend of the Saga Cat Monster (Saga kaiby6-den) 
and Ghost Cat of Arima (Arima neko), both directed by Mokut6 Shigeru 
in 1937; Ushihara Kiyohiko’s Ghost Cat's Mysterious Shamisen (Kaiby6 
nazo no shamisen, 1938) for Shink6 Kinema (see DAIE)), all starring Su- 
zuki Sumiko as the ghostly cat woman; and Ghost Cat Oil Hell (Kaiby6 
abura jigoku, Kumaga Soya, 1940) for Zenshé Kinema (1936-1940). The 
tightening industry during wartime resulted in the type of smaller produc- 
tion houses that specialized in such films either disappearing or being 
assimilated into the larger companies, with government directives around 
the time of the Film Law actively discouraging such frivolous subject 
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matter, while the Occupation’s early blanket ban on period dramas kept 
traditional ghost stories from the screen until 1949, when the bakeneko 
genre re-emerged with several films, including Watanabe Kunio’s Ghost 
Cat of Nabeshima (Nabeshima kaibyo-den, 1949) for Shintoho. During the 
1950s, Daiei released several films featuring Irie Takako (see WOMEN) 
in the role of the ghost cat, including two directed by Arai Ryéhei, Ghost 
of Saga Mansion (Kaidan Saga yashiki, 1953) and Ghost Cat of Arima 
Palace (Kaiby6é Arima goten, 1953); Kato Bin’s Ghost Cat of the Okazaki 
Upheaval (Kaiby6é Okizaki s6d6, 1954) and Cat Ghost of Ouma Cross 
(Kaiby6 Omagatsuji, 1954); and Tasaka Katsuhiko’s Ghost Cat of Yonaki 
Swamp (Kaibyé Yonaki numa, 1957). Later examples include Nakagawa 
Nobuo’s Black Cat Mansion (Borei kaibyo yashiki, 1958) and Ishii Teruo’s 
Blind Woman's Curse (Kaidan nobori-ryi, 1970), starring Kaji Meiko. 

Horror production during the 1950s rested largely in the hands of Shintoho 
and Daiei, with Nakagawa at the former studio often credited as the first to 
formulate the genre along Western lines. However, Nakagawa was just one 
of several directors, all of whom also worked in other genres, who came to 
specialize in the field. Others horror films made at Shintoho, for example, 
include Magadani Morihei’s Devil of Ghost Snake Mansion (Yojas6 no mao, 
1957), Girl Divers at Spook Mansion (Ama no bakemono yashiki, 1959), and 
Blood Sword of the 99th Virgin (Kytijukyi honme no kimusume, 1959), and 
Watanabe Kunio’s Grudging Ghost: Great Trouble at Sakura (Onry6 Sakura 
dai-sddo, 1956), starring the former silent star Arashi Kanjtré. After Shin- 
toho went bankrupt in 1961, its producer, Okura Mitsugi, established a new 
company, Okura Eiga, which initially continued making low-budget kaidan 
works directed by Kobayashi Satoru, who had followed him from the studio, 
including Okinawa Hanging Phantom Ghost Story (Okinawa kaidan sakasa- 
zuri yurei, 1962), Ghost Story Phantom Foreigner (Kaidan ijin ytirei, 1963), 
and Ghost Story Cruel Phantom (Kaidan zankoku ytirei, 1964), before the 
success of Kobayashi’s Flesh Market (Nikutai ichiba, 1962) led to its eventu- 
ally switching its focus entirely to the eroduction market. 

Whereas a number of Japanese kaidan adaptations had circulated overseas 
during the 1950s and 1960s, the first, after Mizoguchi’s Ugetsu, to gain major 
critical success was Kobayashi Masaki’s Kwaidan (Kaidan, 1964), a four-part 
omnibus of traditional ghost tales originally compiled for English-language 
publication in 1903 by the Irish Japanologist Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904, 
also known as Koizumi Yakumo). Originally running at 183 minutes (al- 
though foreign prints ran shorter), this lavish Toho production won the Jury 
Special Prize at the Cannes Film Festival in 1965 and was nominated for the 
Best Foreign Language Film at the 1966 Academy Awards, although it was 
criticized in Japan for pandering to foreign tastes. Shind6 Kaneto’s indepen- 
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dently produced Onibaba (1964) and Kuroneko (Yabu no naka no kuroneko, 
1968) also played the international art-house circuit to critical acclaim. 

During the latter half of the 1960s, Shochiku also entered the market for 
horror films, with titles including Ghost of the Hunchback (Kaidan semushi 
otoko, Sat6 Hajime, 1965), modeled on the gothic horrors from Europe that 
had played in Japan; Cruel Ghost Legend (Kaidan zankoku monogatari, Hase 
Kazuo, 1968); Goke, Body Snatcher from Hell (Kytiketsuki Gokemidoro, Sat6 
Hajime, 1968), whose vampiric invader from space presented an allegory for 
the Vietnam War; and The Living Skeleton (Kytiketsu dokurosen, Matsuno Hi- 
roshi, 1968). At around the same time, Daiei began the Yokai Monsters trilogy 
of children’s films with its colorful parade of apparitions drawn from folk- 
lore and Edo-period woodcuts, consisting of Yokai Monsters: 100 Monsters 
(Y6kai hyaku monogatari, Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1968), Yokai Monsters: Spook 
Warfare (Yokai daisens6, Kuroda Yoshiyuki, 1968), and Yokai Monsters 3: 
Along with Ghosts (Tékaidé obake déchtt, Yasuda Kimiyoshi and Kuroda 
Yoshiyuki, 1969). 

During the 1970s and 1980s, horror became a more marginal genre, with 
adaptations of traditional sources making way for more anomalous, Western- 
inspired releases such as Toho’s trilogy of Japanese Dracula films directed 
by Yamamoto Michio, Legacy of Dracula (Yireiyashiki no kyofu: Chi o suu 
ningyod, 1970), Lake of Death (Noroi no yakata: Chi o suu me, 1971), and 
Evil of Dracula (Chi 0 suu bara, 1974); Obayashi Nobuhiko’s colorful, teen- 
oriented ghost story, House (Hausu, 1977), also for Toho; and the three Evil 
Dead Trap (Shiry6é no wana) films, with the first entry in 1988, directed by 
Ikeda Toshiharu and written by Ishii Takashi, owing much to the works of 
David Cronenberg, Dario Argento, and Sam Raimi’s seminal splatter movie 
The Evil Dead (1981). 

The directors Shinoda Masahiro and Yoshida Kiji, both major figures in 
the Japanese New Wave of the 1960s, also contributed films that can be situ- 
ated within the genre. Shinoda’s Demon Pond (Yashagaike, 1979), an adapta- 
tion of a novel by Izumi Ky6ka (1873-1939) about a drought-stricken village 
cursed by an evil spirit who lives in a pond on its boundaries, draws heavily 
on Kabuki theater’s modes of presentation, and Yoshida’s Onimaru (Arash- 
igaoka, 1988), which relocated Emily Bronté’s novel Wuthering Heights to 
medieval Japan, adopts a style indebted to the Western gothic tradition. 

Some accounts of Japanese horror also include in their timeline the more 
violent entries in the pink film genre and Nikkatsu’s Roman Porno line, such 
as Hasebe Yasuharu’s Assault! Jack the Ripper (Boko kirisaki Jakku, 1976), 
about a meek young man drawn to rape and murder by a female colleague at 
the café where he works, and the Angel Guts series, based on the manga of 
Ishii Takashi, beginning with Sone Chisei’s High School Coed: Angel Guts 
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(Jokései: tenshi no harawata, 1978), featuring the conflicts within a gang 
of thugs plotting to rape a schoolgirl. However, while such titles might have 
thematic correlatives in the Western “rape and revenge” subgenre represented 
by films like Wes Craven’s Last House on the Left (1972) and Meir Zarchi’s 
I Spit on Your Grave (1978), the local specifics of their production circum- 
stances and their intended market make such comparisons inappropriate in 
discussions of Japanese horror. 

However, the fantastical content and awareness of similar trends in the “ex- 
treme gore” subgenre produced in other countries mean that pornographic ero 
guro titles like Entrails of a Beautiful Woman (Bijo no harawata, 1986) and 
Entrails of a Virgin (Shojo no harawata, 1986), directed by Komizu Kazuo 
(as Gaira), and the Guinea Pig (Ginipiggu, 1985-1991) series of straight-to- 
video ersatz snuff movies, beginning with the Guinea Pig: The Devil’ Ex- 
periment (Ginipiggu: Akuma no jikken, 1985; no director credited, although 
several later episodes were directed by the horror manga artist Hino Hideshi) 
warrant consideration in studies of the genre. The media scare surrounding 
the arrest of the child murderer Miyazaki Tsutomu in 1989 brought about 
an overall tightening of screen censorship, with the distributor of the final 
Guinea Pig installments, Japan Home Video, bringing an end to this cheaply 
produced yet profitable line. 

The company’s toning down of its productions to appeal to a wider, more 
teen-oriented demographic resulted in the V-Cinema series Scary True Sto- 
ries (Honto ni atta kowai hanashi, 1991-1992, Tsuruta Norio), based on a 
manga series of the same name, which established many of the motifs of 
the J-Horror genre of the 1990s and 2000s, each video comprised of three 
30-minute stories (note, a series of the same name featuring various directors 
was also produced by TV Asahi Corporation in 1992). Other significant hor- 
ror films of this period include Ichikawa Jun’s No Life King (No raifu kingu, 
1989), whose tale of a cursed computer game anticipated Nakata Hideo’s 
highly influential Ring (Ringu, 1998) and its emulators; Sweet Home (Suito 
hému, 1989), a Japanese variant on Poltergeist (Tobe Hooper, 1982) pro- 
duced by Itami Jiz6 and directed by Kurosawa Kiyoshi; and The Guard 
from Underground (Jigoku no keibiin, 1992), a rare Japanese example of the 
slasher/serial killer movie, made by the same director. 

The late 1990s saw the field becoming particularly bankable for producers 
such as Ichise Takashige, with a number of titles including the Ring (Ringu, 
1998) updating elements of the Edo-period tales of ghostly revenge to con- 
temporary settings. As well as proving highly popular at the domestic box 
office, the genre provided a fertile source of remakes by American studios, 
leading to a new wave of international interest. See also J-HORROR. 
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ICHIKAWA KON (7h) I|EZ, 1915-2008). Maintaining a steady directing 
output throughout seven successive decades, Ichikawa Kon lays claim to one 
of the longest filmmaking careers anywhere in the world, having worked in 
a diverse array of genres at several of Japan’s major studios. Born in Mie 
Prefecture in 1915, inspired by the works of Disney, he initially harbored am- 
bitions of becoming an animator and during the 1930s entered the animation 
department of J.O. rental studios in Kyoto (see ANIME). In 1937, when J.O. 
was merged with P.C.L. to form the new company Toho, this department was 
dissolved, leaving Ichikawa alone to work on the stories, scripts, designs, and 
editing for a number of animated short commercial and PR films. 

Ichikawa was soon elevated to the position of assistant director on live- 
action feature films, moving to Tokyo to work under a number of direc- 
tors, including Itami Mansaku (the father of Itami Jiz6) and Abe Yutaka 
(1895-1977). As a mark of respect for his early mentor, Ichikawa remade 
Abe’s 1926 comedy The Woman Who Touched Legs (Ashi ni sawatta 
onna) in 1952. During the war he worked on a 20-minute adaptation of 
the Kabuki play A Girl at Dojo Temple (Musume Dojoji, 1945), filmed 
as a live-action puppet animation. The film was never actually released, 
being banned by the Occupation authorities due to its “traditional” feudal 
subject matter, and it was long believed lost, although a print has subse- 
quently been discovered and is archived in the Cinémathéque Francaise in 
Paris. Ichikawa later returned to live-action puppet animation with Topo 
Gigio and the Missile War (Toppo Jijo no botan sens6, 1967), an Italian 
coproduction with a strong antiwar message featuring a talking mouse 
popular on Italian children’s television. 

While at Toho, Ichikawa met Wada Natto (1920-1983), whom he married 
in 1948. Wada would become a regular collaborator on her husband’s films, 
writing many of their screenplays until her death in 1983. Ichikawa left the 
company during its labor strikes in 1946 and moved to Shintoho, directing 
the studio’s first production, One Thousand and One Nights of Toho (Tohé 
sen-ichi ya, 1947), which depicted a fictional film shoot, under the pseud- 
onym Nakamura Toshi. He made his official directing debut in 1948 with 
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A Flower Blooms (Hana hiraku), although he later returned periodically to 
Toho throughout his career. 

Ichikawa always considered himself a contract director rather than an au- 
teur and worked in genres from jidai-geki and war movies (with a pacifist 
message) to satirical contemporary comedies such as Pu-san (Pii-san, 1953), 
based on a popular newspaper cartoon strip, and A Billionaire (Okumanchoja, 
1954). However, with works such as the taiy6zoku drama Punishment Room 
(Shokei no heya, 1956), an adaptation for Daiei of a novel by Ishihara Shin- 
tar6, and Ten Dark Women (Kuroi jtinin no onna, 1961), the tale of the wife 
and nine mistresses of a TV producer who band together to plot his death if 
none can be the only woman in his life, he is seen as a crucial figure in the 
modernization of Japanese cinema during the classical period of the 1950s. 

Another notable aspect of Ichikawa’s filmography is the large number of 
literary adaptations, including Kokoro (1955) and I Am a Cat (Wagahai wa 
neko de aru, 1975) by Natsume Sdseki; Nihonbashi (1956) by Izumi Kyéka; 
Conflagration (Enjo, 1958), based on Mishima Yukio’s The Temple of the 
Golden Pavilion; Tanizaki Junichiré’s The Key (Kagi, 1959, released over- 
seas as Odd Obsession) and The Makioka Sisters (Sasameyuki, 1983); and 
Ooka Shéhei’s Fires on the Plain (Nobi, 1959). 

Ichikawa received a large degree of acclaim for his films abroad, with Odd 
Obsession (Kagi, 1959) and Her Brother (Otéto, 1960) both competing for 
the Palme d’Or at Cannes and respectively winning the Jury Prize in 1960 
and the Technical Grand Prize in 1961. An Actor's Revenge (Yukinojo henge, 
1963), a stylistically innovative remake produced by Daiei of Kinugasa 
Teinosuke’s three-part serial of the same name (1935-1936) about a venge- 
ful oyama, or female impersonator (see WOMEN), was released to mark 
the 300th film appearance of Hasegawa Kazuo, also the star of the original 
films, and was widely circulated abroad. The antiwar drama Harp of Burma 
(Biruma no tategoto, 1956), remade by the director in 1985, and the 170-min- 
ute documentary of the 1964 Tokyo Olympics, Zokyo Olympiad (Tokyo 
orinpikku, 1965), were also highly acclaimed internationally, despite the lat- 
ter proving controversial at home. 

Ichikawa continued directing into the next millennium, with titles includ- 
ing The Wanderers (Matatabi, 1973) produced in conjunction with the Art 
Theatre Guild (ATG) and detailing the beginnings of the yakuza; the thrill- 
ers The Inugami Family UInugami-ke no ichizoku, 1976), produced by Kado- 
kawa Haruki, and The Noh Mask Murders (Tenkawa densetsu satsujin jiken, 
1991); a feature-length animation about the Shinsengumi (2000) for Fuji TV; 
and Dora Heita (2000), based on an original script written several decades 
before with the “Four Knights Group” (Yonki no kai) comprised of Ichikawa, 
Kinoshita Keisuke, Kurosawa Akira, and Kobayashi Masaki. His final 
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works before his death at the age of 92 were the 30th-anniversary remake of 
The Inugami Family (2006) and a segment in the 10-part omnibus Jen Nights 
of Dreams (Yume jti-va, 2006), based on Natsume Séseki’s 1908 compendium 
of stories of the same name. 


IMAMURA SHOHEI (S#5, 1926-2006). Imamura Shohei is, along 
with Oshima Nagisa, one of the best known names associated with the Japa- 
nese New Wave and one of the most internationally renowned directors of 
his generation, with two Palme d’Or Awards at Cannes Film Festival for The 
Ballad of Narayama (Narayama bushiko, 1983) and The Eel (Unagi, 1997). 
His work, characterized by an almost documentary style of filming, typically 
focused on the lower orders of Japanese society, with a strong emphasis on 
women, drawing a contrast between its vibrant and instinctive, premodern 
traditions and its more rational modern demeanor to explore concepts of 
“Japanese-ness.” 

Imamura made much use of animal metaphors in his films, notably in Pigs 
and Battleships (Buta to gunkan, 1961), about the impoverished community 
of slum-dwellers and black market operators who survive off the scraps from 
the nearby U.S. naval base of Yokosuka; Insect Woman (Nippon konchiki, 
1963), starring Hidari Sachiko as a country girl who works her way up to 
owning her own brothel after arriving in Tokyo; and The Eel (1997), starring 
Yakusho K6ji as a man convicted of murder who attempts to rehabilitate into 
society following his release by setting up a barber shop in a small rural com- 
munity, with the pet eel he raised in the prison pond linking him to his past. 

The son of a doctor, after graduating from Tokyo’s Waseda University, 
Imamura began his career at Shochiku’s Ofuna studios in 1951, where he 
worked as an assistant on several films by Ozu Yasujiré. Feeling restricted 
by the environment of the company, he moved to the newly reopened Nik- 
katsu in 1954, where he became assistant to Kawashima Yaz6, working on 
scripts for a number of his films, including what is held to be his mentor’s 
masterpiece, The Sun Legend of the End of the Tokugawa Era (Bakumatsu 
taiyoden, 1957). Imamura made his debut in 1958, with three films released 
in the same year: Stolen Desire (Nusumareta yokub6o), about an itinerant act- 
ing troupe performing a popular form of Kabuki for the working classes; Ni- 
shi Ginza Station (Nishi Ginza eki-mae), an uncharacteristic musical comedy; 
and Endless Desire (Hateshi naki yokub6o), in which a group of characters 
search for a buried stash of morphine hidden by the Americans at the end of 
the war. 

Imamura’s work quickly deviated from the more populist path associated 
with Nikkatsu at the time, who were then known for their youth-oriented tai- 
yézoku and Nikkatsu Action genre pictures typified by the work of Masuda 
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Toshio, and embraced more socially relevant concerns, often with a satirical 
twist. My Second Brother (Nianchan, 1959) portrayed a poor Zainichi family 
in a mining town in Kyushu, the story told through the diary of its 10-year- 
old daughter. It was followed by Pigs and Battleships (1961); Insect Woman 
(Nippon konchiiki, 1963); and Intentions of Murder (Akai satsui, 1964), about 
a woman who escapes the confines of a loveless marriage when she runs off 
with a burglar who breaks into her house and rapes her. 

His work in the latter half of the 1960s was produced through his own 
independent company, Imamura Productions. The Pornographers (Erogo- 
toshitachi yori: jinruigaku nytimon, 1966), based on Nosaka Akiyuki’s novel 
about a man who makes his living making and selling 8mm pornographic 
films, and The Profound Desire of the Gods (Kamigami no fukaki yokubo, 
1968), which portrayed a clash of cultures when an engineer from Tokyo ar- 
rives on a remote southern Japanese island whose inhabitants still live in near 
stone-age conditions, were both distributed by Nikkatsu. 4 Man Vanishes 
(Ningen johatsu, 1967), an experimental documentary initially focused on 
a missing husband, was coproduced by the Art Theatre Guild (ATG). He 
also produced Itsumi Tadahiko’s East China Sea (Higashi Shina-kai, 1968) 
through this company. 

Imamura took a break from feature film production in the 1970s to con- 
tinue his exploration of the documentary form initiated by A Man Vanishes 
in a series of films that dealt with issues of Japanese identity and history. 
These include History of Postwar Japan as Told by a Bar Hostess (Nippon 
sengoshi: Madamu Onboro no seikatsu, 1970) and Karayuki-san, the Mak- 
ing of a Prostitute (Karayuki-san, 1975), about a woman forced to work in 
overseas brothels during Japan’s period of militarist expansion, a subject he 
would return to in the fiction film Zegen (1987), as well as several works for 
television. In 1975, he established the Yokohama School of Broadcasting and 
Film (Yokohama H6s6 Eiga Senmon Gakuin); the school continues to this 
day, though it has been renamed the Japan Academy of Moving Images (or 
Nihon Eiga Gakk6). He also served as the production planner on Hara Ka- 
zuo’s The Emperor's Naked Army Marches On (Yuki yukite shingun, 1987). 

Imamura’s return to fiction with Vengeance Is Mine (Fukushu suru wa 
waga ni ari, 1979), an account of a serial killer’s destructive spree across Ja- 
pan, was critically well-received in Japan, earning him awards for Best Direc- 
tor from Kinema Junpé, the Japan Academy, and the Blue Ribbon Award as 
voted by the popular sports newspapers. This resulted in a feature film career 
revival in the 1980s, with works including Eijanaika (1981), a portrait of the 
lives of the lower orders as the Meiji era dawned and Japan opened itself up 
to the rest of the world; The Ballad of Narayama (1983), a more docu-realist 
version of the story first filmed by Kinoshita Keisuke in 1958 about a vil- 
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lage community who abandon their old to die on a mountaintop when they 
reach the age of 70; Zegen (1987); and Black Rain (Kuroi ame, 1989), based 
on the novel by Ibuse Masuji (1898-1983), about a family’s suffering in the 
aftermath of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima (see ATOMIC BOMB). 

Following Imamura’s second Palme d’Or with The Eel, Imamura made Dr. 
Akagi (Kanzo-sensei, 1998), about an affable but ineffectual family doctor 
in the last days of World War II, and Warm Water Under a Red Bridge (Akai 
hashi no shita no nurui mizu, 2001), a bizarre fable about a woman who dis- 
charges gallons of water when she makes love. His final work as a director 
was an installment of the international omnibus film //’09”01—September 
II (2002), his story about a World War II veteran who returns home con- 
vinced he is a snake. Imamura’s eldest son, Tengan Daisuke (born Imamura 
Daisuke), worked alongside his father as a scriptwriter from The Eel onward, 
with other script credits including Miike Takashi’s Audition (Odishon, 2000) 
and Imprint Unpurinto: Bokke kyote, 2006). He is also a director in his own 
right, whose works include Aiki (2002), about a young man confined to a 
wheelchair in a road accident who learns to overcome his disability through 
the martial art of aiki-jujutsu, and The Most Beautiful Night in the World 
(Sekai de ichiban utsukushii yoru, 2008) about the scandalous origins of a 
rural village said to have the highest birthrate in Japan. 


IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (#®2'J—2, AI NO KORIDA, 
1976). The French—Japanese coproduction Jn the Realm of the Senses depicts 
the infamous real-life scandal known as the Abe Sada Incident, in which, on 
21 May 1936, a lowly geisha named Sada Abe was found wandering around 
the streets of Tokyo in possession of the severed penis of her lover, Ishida 
Kichiz6, the proprietor of the inn where she was working. This version by 
Oshima Nagisa was the third film based on the incident, which had previ- 
ously been filmed by Ishii Teruo as one of the installments in the omnibus 
film Meiji Era, Taisho Era, Showa Era: Bizarre Woman Crime History (Meiji 
Taish6 Showa: ry6ki onna hanzai-shi, 1969), with Sada played by Kagawa 
Yukie and the real Abe Sada herself appearing in a cameo, and the Roman 
Porno film A Woman Called Abe Sada (1975), directed by Tanaka Noboru 
and starring Miyashita Junko. The story has been subsequently filmed by 
Obayashi Nobuhiko for Shochiku as Sada (1998), and by Mochizuki Rokuré 
as Johnen: Sada’ Love (Jonen: Sada no ai, 2008). 

Oshima’s version is notorious for including explicit unsimulated sex scenes 
between its main leads Matsuda Eiko, who plays Sada, and Fuji Tatsuya, a 
former Nikkatsu star popular in the 1960s, who plays Kichi. These can be 
read simultaneously as a critique of the disingenuous approach to erotic ma- 
terial of Nikkatsu’s Roman Porno films, and more broadly of Japan’s strict 
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censorship laws, which Oshima saw as arbitrary, hypocritical, and restrictive 
in comparison with the increasing levels of freedom permitted to Western 
filmmakers at the time. The film also alludes to the rising tide of militarism 
in the year of the incident, to situate Sada and Kichi’s amour fou within the 
wider national madness sweeping Japan: the Marco Polo Bridge Incident 
marked the beginning of the second Sino-Japanese War. 

The film was financed by French producer Anatole Dauman and filmed at 
Daiei’s studios in Kyoto, with the negative footage containing the sexually 
explicit material processed in France. Production responsibilities in Japan 
were handled by Wakamatsu K6ji, with Sai Yéichi working as assistant 
director. It was released in France on 15 September 1976 as L’Empire des 
Sens, the title referencing L’Empire des Signes (“Empire of Signs’), Roland 
Barthes’s semiological treatise on Japan published in 1970. It was released 
in Japan as Ai no korida (The Bullfight of Love) by Toho in 16 October 1976 
in a heavily censored version, although Oshima was prosecuted for public 
obscenity when a book containing essays, the script, and stills from the film 
was published in Japan. Though highly regarded by critics worldwide for its 
intelligent treatment of its subject matter, in other territories its distribution 
was either limited to festival screenings or, in the cases of the 1976 Berlin and 
New York film festivals, banned outright. As such the film has long provided 
a benchmark in the art-versus-pornography debate. 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION. Definitions of what is meant by the term 
“mdependent film” (dokuritsu eiga) are complicated, owing much to the his- 
torical and industrial context of the national cinema in question. In its strictest 
usage, it refers to any film made outside the major studio system, but it is 
often used loosely to refer to a perceived oppositional stance, either aesthetic 
or political, taken by the filmmakers rather than an industrial matter of fact. 
Disregarding this equation between “independent” and “nonmainstream” cin- 
ema, following the stricter first definition and developments in the structure 
of the industry from the late 1970s onward, independent production has come 
to predominate in Japan. In 2000, the three largest of the surviving major 
studios, Toho, Toei, and Shochiku, released only 57 films through their dis- 
tribution arms, in contrast to the 225 produced by “independent” companies, 
and over half of these were not actually produced in-house but by outside in- 
terests. This is a marked turnaround from the Golden Age (Ogon jidai) of the 
1950s, when the industry was conducted along a vertically integrated model, 
with the six studios (including Daiei, Nikkatsu, and Shintoho alongside the 
aforementioned three) controlling production, distribution, and exhibition. In 
essence the studios’ exhibition of their productions through their own chains 
of cinemas left few opportunities for independent productions to be screened. 
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To understand the changing connotations of what is meant by independent 
production, it is necessary to go back to the formative years of the studio 
system, following the establishment of Nikkatsu in 1912, with smaller ri- 
vals in the market such as Taikatsu, Tenkatsu, and Kokkatsu appearing and 
disappearing or being assimilated into larger companies during the ensuing 
decade. During this time, the studios controlled the use of their production 
facilities and the availability of imported film stock. When Makino Sh6z6 
left Nikkatsu in 1921 to form what can be described as the first independent 
production company, Makino Education Motion Picture Studios (Makino 
Kyoiku Eiga Seisaku-jo), through which he made films under contract for the 
Education Ministry, he faced considerable financial and logistical difficul- 
ties, operating from a small wooden building and using his own children as 
actors. Soon after changing its name to Makino Motion Picture Company 
(Makino Eiga Seisaku-jo), the company was absorbed into the new company 
Toa Kinema in 1924, which had emerged the previous year and was now 
counted among the four major companies (alongside Nikkatsu, Shochiku, 
and Teikine). These four subsequently established the Japanese Film Produc- 
ers Association in 1925 with the aim of stifling competition from the smaller 
companies by threatening to withhold their own films from exhibitors who 
showed independent films, although this only had a limited and short-lived 
effect on the market. 

From an early stage in the development of the industry, it became clear 
that the contracted, salaried performers were among the larger studios’ more 
substantial assets. Following the lead of Band6é Tsumasabur6, who estab- 
lished his own independent company, Bantsuma Pro, in September 1925, a 
host of other actors capitalized on their star power and left their studios, with 
Ichikawa Utaemon forming his own company, Uta Pro, in 1927, followed 
by Arashi Kanjir6 and Kataoka Chiezé in 1928. The first woman star to 
establish her own production company was Irie Takako, who established Irie 
Pro in 1932, attracting some of the top directors of the day to work for her 
in the dozen films she appeared in between 1932 and 1936, which include 
Mizoguchi Kenji’s The Dawn of Manchuria and Mongolia (Manmo kenkoku 
no reimei, 1932) and The Water Magician (Taki no shiraito, 1933), Kimura 
Keigo’s White Lotus (Byakuren, 1932), and Abe Yutaka’s Light: With a Sin 
(Hikari: Tsumi to tomo ni, 1933). Interestingly, this phenomenon recurred in 
the 1960s, with Ishihara Yujiré and Mifune Toshir6 both establishing their 
own companies in 1963 and Katsu Shintar6 in 1967. 

Still, in these formative decades cinema was a resolutely populist medium, 
and the economic realities of the industry meant that organizations such as the 
Proletarian Film League of Japan, or Prokino, a filmmaking collective that 
circumvented the system by making and circulating left-wing documenta- 
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ries and newsreels using amateur equipment, and more artistically motivated 
productions such as A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji, 1926), directed by 
Kinugasa Teinosuke, remained anomalous. Furthermore, developments in 
the early 1930s such as the arrival of sound and the construction by Ko- 
bayashi Ichiz6 in 1933 of several luxury theaters in Tokyo with greater seat- 
ing capacities (see TOHO) made it even more difficult for smaller companies 
to compete in an increasingly competitive market. Such independent studios 
disappeared in a complex series of mergers and acquisitions, and with in- 
creasing government intervention following the Marco Polo Bridge Incident 
of 1937 (see WAR AND FILM), for a brief period from 1937 the industry was 
dominated by only two studios, Shochiku (which briefly took over Nikkatsu) 
and Toho, both of which received substantial revenues from their interests 
outside of film production and exhibition. As cinema fell further under state 
control following the passing of the Film Law in 1939, any vestiges of an 
independent sector vanished completely until the end of World War II. 

In the postwar period, a number of directors who had previously worked 
within the studio system mounted independent productions. Shimizu Hiroshi 
made his first film since his departure from Shochiku, Children of the Bee- 
hive (Hachi no su no kodomotachi, 1948), which was distributed by Toho. 
As the Cold War worsened with the beginning of the Korean War, the red 
purges across all industries ordered by the commander of the Occupation 
forces, General Douglas MacArthur, resulted in a large number of employees 
being expelled from the major studios of Daiei, Shochiku, and Toho on 25 
September 1950, leading to the establishment of several smaller production 
companies by former staff members who had been forced from their posi- 
tions or, anticipating the situation, had left beforehand. Iwasaki Akira, the 
former head of production at Nichiei, whose association with Marxist ideol- 
ogy stretched back to his involvement with the Prokino group, was a central 
figure within Shinsei Eiga, a company founded by former Toho union mem- 
bers in February 1950, which produced several politically charged works by 
Imai Tadashi and Yamamoto Satsuo (who later set up his own independent 
company, Yamamoto Pro, in 1955). In April, Shindé Kaneto and Yoshimura 
K6zaburé left Shochiku to establish Kindai Eiga Ky6kai, while Gosho 
Heinosuke founded Studio Eight Productions (Zito Puro) in October, also 
with several former Toho employees. His first production, Dispersing Clouds 
(Wakaregumo, 1951), was followed by works including his highly regarded 
shomin-geki Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no mieru basho, 1953), all 
of which were distributed by the nonunionized Shintoho. 

Because of their lack of studio backing, such social realist films benefited 
from the documentary-style veracity brought about by the necessity of loca- 
tion shooting. It is no surprise that other pioneers of independent cinema 
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who would be hailed as part of the Japanese New Wave of the 1960s, such 
as Hani Susumu and Teshigahara Hiroshi, also came from a documentary 
background (see also TWANAMI PRODUCTIONS). The public resignation 
of Oshima Nagisa from Shochiku in 1960 led to directors, including Imam- 
ura Shohei, forming their own production companies, although their works 
were often distributed by the major studios, including the Art Theatre Guild 
(ATG), which received substantial support from Toho. Nevertheless, the 
breakdown in the major studios’ monopoly of exhibition led to an explosion 
in independent production, significantly in the exploitation field represented 
by the eroduction, or pink film, industry, which to this day represents the 
most significant industry sector for independent production in terms of sheer 
volume of output. Like Prokino, documentary directors like Ogawa Shin- 
suke also explored alternative exhibition possibilities outside the orthodox 
theatrical network. Concurrent with these developments was the emergence 
of an experimental film scene, centered around collectives such as the Nihon 
University Film Study Club (Nihon Daigaku Eiga Kenkyti-kai, or Nichidai 
Eiken); avant-garde artists drawn from other disciplines like Terayama 
Shaji; or individual practitioners like Takabayashi Y6ichi, limura Takahiko, 
Obayashi Nobuhiko, and Donald Richie. 

As film output as a whole dropped along with cinema attendance in the 
1970s, and the surviving major studios consolidated their positions by focus- 
ing on popular genres, the most significant developments of the decade were 
the establishment in 1977 of Image Forum and the inauguration of PIA Film 
Festival (PFF) to promote amateur filmmaking. With the major studios no 
longer hiring apprentices, the latter in particular provided a valuable entry 
point into the industry for a new wave of newcomers (see also JISHU EIGA). 
The situation became more complex during the late 1970s and 1980s, with the 
arrival of producers such as Kadokawa Haruki bringing substantial capital 
from outside the film industry and the emergence of new organizations such 
as Argo Pictures, the Director’s Company, and Kitty Film, all financing their 
productions through a variety of sources and with varying degrees of control 
over distribution and exhibition. The major studios also distributed many 
films produced by newly established subsidiary units or third parties. This 
has been linked to a corresponding decrease in politically conscious or radi- 
cal works, although Yanagimachi Mitsuo’s Fire Festival (Himatsuri, 1985), 
financed by the Seibu Group of department stores, who were then looking to 
expand their interests into the arts, is a noteworthy example of a film whose 
artistic merits created significant interest both at home and overseas. 

The growth of new distribution outlets such as video, broadcast satellite 
(BS), and cable TV and the increasing investment by the major television 
companies has resulted in a large increase in such complex brokering deals 
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since the late 1980s, with most productions now financed by a number of dif- 
ferent parties in return for exclusive stakes in the revenues from box-office 
bookings, international sales, television rights, and video presales. This 
gave rise to a new wave of maverick producers like Ichise Takashige (see 
J-HORROR) and Senté Takenori during the 1990s, inspiring an increase in 
the output, diversity, and arguably the artistic ambitions of the industry as 
a whole. As such, independent production can currently be considered the 
standard model in modern Japanese cinema. 


ISHIHARA SHINTARO (G/RIBABB, 1932- ). Ishihara Shintaré is a nov- 
elist, screenwriter, and politician who has served as the governor of Tokyo 
since 1999, attracting a considerable degree of controversy both from within 
and outside of Japan for his right-wing views, such as those contained in 
his book The Japan That Can Say No, published in 1989, with an English 
translation appearing in 1991. He is the elder brother of the actor Ishihara 
Yujir6 who, after appearing in Furukawa Tarumi’s adaption of his sibling’s 
Season of the Sun (Taiy6 no kisetsu, 1956), became a major star at the studio 
that released it, Nikkatsu. 

Season of the Sun launched the briefly popular taiy6zoku or “Sun Tribe” 
genre, which reveled in portraying a hedonistic and usually fairly affluent 
generation of postwar baby boomers running riot throughout the country. 
The Ishihara brothers became firmly identified with the trend, which lasted 
from the late 1950s to the early 1960s, with Yujiré starring in Shintard’s 
next work to be adapted, this time scripted by the author, Crazed Fruit 
(Kurutta kajitsu, 1956), directed by Nakahira K6 and released within two 
months of the previous film. Daiei reacted swiftly to the success of the 
genre, with Ichikawa Kon filming Ishihara’s Punishment Room (Shokei 
no heya, 1956), released between the two Nikkatsu titles, as did Toho, who 
adapted Ishihara’s Summer in Eclipse (Nisshoku no natsu, 1956), directed 
by Horikawa Hiromichi, and Engagement Ring (Konyakuyubiwa, 1956), 
directed by Matsubayashi Shiei. Ishihara also directed his only film, Young 
Beast (Wakai kemono, 1958), for Toho. 

The success of such films saw Ishihara working as a screenwriter at Nik- 
katsu for a brief period, with scripts that include Masuda Toshio’s Rusty 
Knife (Sabita naifu, 1958) and several Kurahara Koreyoshi titles, including 
his debut J Am Waiting (Ore wa matteru ze, 1957), which starred Yujir6, 4 
Man in the Fog (Kiri no naka no otoko, 1958), and The Woman Who Came 
from the Bottom of the Sea (Kaitei kara kita onna, 1959), Ishihara’s final 
script for the studio. Subsequent screenwriting has been sporadic, but in- 
cludes Punishment Island (Shokei no shima, 1966), an adaptation by Shinoda 
Masahiro of a novel by Takeda Taijun about a wartime reform colony for 
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delinquent boys on a remote island; and two works directed by Shinjé Taku, 
Secret Festival (Hisai, 1998), about an island community disrupted by plans 
for a large resort hotel, and the controversial For Those We Love (Ore wa, 
kimi no tame ni koso shini ni iku, 2007), about wartime kamikaze pilots (tok- 
kotai). Adapted novels by Ishihara include Kawashima Ytz6’s The Thief of 
Kisses (Seppun dorobéd, 1960); several works by Masuda, including Tree of 
Youth (Seinen no ki, 1960), What Is Youth? (Seishun to wa nan da, 1965), 
and Spartan Education: Go to Hell, Dad (Suparuta kydiku: Kutabare oyaji, 
1970); and Shinoda’s Pale Flower (Kawaita hana, 1964), released by Sho- 
chiku, and The Petrified Forest (Kaseki no mori, 1973). 


ISHIHARA YUJIRO (GIR#2REB, 1934-1987). Ishihara Yujiré was a phe- 
nomenally popular actor and singer who was launched into stardom following 
a brief appearance in Season of the Sun (Taiyo no kisetsu, 1956), an adapta- 
tion of the novel written by his brother Ishihara Shintar6 that launched the 
taiy6zoku genre. He starred in the follow-up, Nakahira K6’s Crazed Fruit 
(Kurutta kajitsu, 1956), and appeared in a lesser role in Kawashima Ytiz6’s 
period film The Sun Legend of the End of the Tokugawa Era (Bakumatsu 
taiyoden, 1957). 

Ishihara rapidly became the biggest star at the company Nikkatsu, starring 
in around 90 popular youth-oriented action or musical films for the studio 
until it initiated its Roman Porno erotic film line in 1971. These include 
The Man Who Raised a Storm (Arashi 0 yobu otoko, Inoue Umetsugu, 1957), 
about a delinquent who aspires to be a jazz drummer; Crimson Wings (Kure- 
nai no tsubasa, Nakahira K6, 1958); and Ginza Love Story (Ginza no koi no 
monogatari, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1962). His most frequent roles were for 
Masuda Toshio, in titles such as Rusty Knife (Sabita naifu, 1958), Red Quay 
(Akai hatoba, 1958), Tree of Youth (Seinen no ki, 1960), Red Handkerchief 
(Akai hankachi, 1964), What Is Youth? (Seishun to wa nan da, 1965), and 
Kill the Night Rose (Yoru no bara o korose, 1966). He also appeared in Those 
Magnificent Men in Their Flying Machines (1965), a British comedy directed 
by Ken Annakin set in the early days of aviation. 

Ishihara established his own company, Ishihara Promotion, in 1963 (see 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION). His first title, Alone Across the Pacific 
(Taiheiyo hitori-botchi, 1963), directed by Ichikawa Kon and based on a true 
story of a young man who crossed the Pacific in a small yacht, was released 
by Nikkatsu, like many of his own productions, which included Taking the 
Castle (Shirotori, 1965) and Challenge for Glory (Eiké e no chésen, 1966), 
both directed by Masuda. Nikkatsu also released his coproduction with Mi- 
fune Toshiré’s company Mifune Pro, Kurobe Dam (Kurobe no taiyo, 1968), 
an atypical work for its director Kumai Kei, in which Mifune starred as an 
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engineer heroically battling against labor disruptions and natural forces to 
dig a tunnel through the Japanese Alps for the construction of a massive dam. 
However, Safari 5000 (Eiké e no 5000 kiro, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1969) was 
distributed by Shochiku. Shot on location in Africa and starring Ishihara as 
a competitor in the famous Safari Rally, it was the highest-grossing film of 
its year. 

During the 1970s, Ishihara began to appear more regularly on television, 
with his company producing only a small number of theatrical works, the best 
known of which are the lightweight chanbara action titles Shadow Hunters 
(Kagegari, 1972), in which he played against Asaoka Ruriko, the actress with 
whom he regularly appeared at Nikkatsu, and its sequel, Shadow Hunters: 
Echo of Destiny (Kagegari: Hoeru taih6, 1972), both directed by Masuda 
and released by Toho. Ishihara also appeared alongside Mifune, Asaoka, 
and Katsu Shintar6 in Inagaki Hiroshi’s final film, Ambush at Blood Pass 
(Machibuse, 1970), produced by Mifune Pro and released by Toho. Ishihara 
himself did not appear in his company’s final two works, Cockroach Detec- 
tive (Gokuburi keiji) and its sequel, The Cockroach (Za gokuburi), two police 
action movies with the former Nikkatsu Action star Watari Tetsuya, both 
directed by Kotani Shisei and released by Toho in 1973. 

Following this, Ishihara Promotion entirely moved away from film into 
other entertainment media, predominantly television drama, a field in which 
it continued long after Ishihara succumbed to liver cancer on 17 July 1987. 
Ishihara’s final theatrical roles include voicing Captain Harlock in Space 
Pirate Captain Harlock: Arcadia of My Youth (Waga seishun no Arukadia, 
1982), an anime directed by Katsumata Tomoharu and based on the manga 
series created by Matsumoto Leiji, and Yahagi Toshihiko’s Again (Agein, 
1984), which starred Shishido J6. 


ISHIL SOGO (G#HHBH, 1957- ). Ishii Ségo is a pioneering figure who 
emerged from the exploding amateur jishu eiga scene of the late 1970s to 
become a commercial feature director, paving the way for others including 
Kurosawa Kiyoshi, Morita Yoshimitsu, and Nagasaki Shunichi. His 8mm 
short Panic in High School (Kok6 dai panikku, 1977), which he directed 
when he was 20, depicted a high-school student who holds up his school at 
gunpoint following the suicide of one of his classmates due to the pressure of 
his studies. The film’s underground reputation led to its remake as a feature 
by Nikkatsu in 1978, in what might have been Ishii’s studio debut, at a time 
when the major companies were abandoning their long-established trainee 
system. However, though Ishii is credited as codirector alongside Sawada 
Yukihiro, the extent of his involvement is not clear, and the film remains his 
only credit for a major studio. 
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Instead Ishii returned temporarily to jishu eiga filmmaking, with titles in- 
cluding Attack! Hooligans of Hakata (Totsugeki! Hakata Gurentai, 1978), a 
feature-length 8mm work that was selected for the second PIA Film Festival 
(PFF), before directing Crazy Thunder Road (Kuruizaki sanda rédo, 1980), 
a tale of urban warfare involving gangs of bikers and ultranationalists. Real- 
ized as his graduation project from Nihon University, it was released by the 
Toei subsidiary Toei Central Film after being blown up from 16mm to 35mm. 
A former musician himself, Ishii also directed promotional videos and live 
concert films for a number of punk groups of the era, utilizing the music and 
band members as actors in early works such as Burst City (Bakuretsu Toshi, 
1982), which were characterized by a raucous, anarchic sensibility quite un- 
like anything ever seen in Japanese cinema. His abrasive caricature of the 
modern nuclear family unit made at the Director’s Company and distributed 
by ATG, Crazy Family (Gyakufunsha kazoku, 1984), was his last feature 
for almost a decade, although he continued to direct concert films such as 
1/2 Mensch (Noibauten: Hanbun ningen, 1986), which featured the German 
industrial band Einstiirzende Neubauten. 

Ishii returned to fiction filmmaking with Zokyo Blood (1993), one of a num- 
ber of short films commissioned by the producer Sent6 Takenori (see HOR- 
ROR; KAWASE NAOMD) as part of the J Movie Wars series for the satellite 
broadcasting station WOWOW, with other works by young directors including 
Nagasaki Shunichi and Sai Yoichi, who remade his entry A// Under the Moon 
(Tsuki wa dotchi ni dete iru) as a feature the same year (see ZAINICH1). Ishii’s 
next films were marked by a more measured and meditative ambience, while 
retaining their experimental air. Angel Dust (Enjeru dasuto, 1994) was a hyp- 
notic thriller about a psychiatrist who is called in to assist a police hunt for a 
serial killer, possibly linked to a religious cult, who haunts Tokyo’s subways, 
dispatching his victims with a poisoned syringe (see AUM SHINRIKYO). 
August in the Water (Mizu no naka no hachigatsu, 1995) was an eccentric 
mixture of high-school drama and New Age fantasy set in Ishii’s hometown of 
Fukuoka, in which a double meteor strike in the area causes local inhabitants 
to turn to stone. Labyrinth of Dreams (Yume no ginga, 1997), based on a story 
by Yumeno Kydsaku (see ERO GURO NANSENSU), was a dreamlike tale set 
in the 1930s of a provincial bus conductress who falls in love with her driver 
(Asano Tadanobu), who may well be a murderer. 

In 2000, Ishii renewed his collaboration with Sent6, who had now become 
a major figure in promoting a new wave of Japanese independent directors 
overseas, producing works through his SunCent Cinema Works (Sansento 
shinema wakusu) company, launched in 1998 as a subsidiary of WOWOW. 
These works include Kawase Naomi’s Hotaru (2001), Aoyama Shinji’s 
Eureka (Yurtka, 2001), Manda Kunitoshi’s Unloved (2001), Suwa Nobuhiro’s 
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M/Other (1999; see YAMAGUCHI MOMOEB), and Furumaya Tomoyuki’s 
Bad Company (Mabudachi, 2001). Sent6 produced Ishii’s first period film 
and highest-budgeted work to date, the swordplay fantasy Gojoe (Goj6 rei- 
senki: Gojoe, 2000), and Electric Dragon 80.000 V (2001), a near-plotless 
synergy of sound and image shot in monochrome and featuring Asano and 
Nagase Masatoshi as two superhero adversaries pitted against each other. 
Unfortunately Gojoe was a resounding box-office failure that effectively put 
an end to Sent6’s endeavor at SunCent. Ishii’s subsequent work has been 
sporadic and includes Dead End Run (2003), an omnibus of three extended 
chase scenes shot digitally with a particular emphasis on the sound design, 
and the more sedate Mirrored Mind (Kyoshin, 2005), which followed an ac- 
tress’ quest for inner peace from the bustling metropolis of Tokyo to the more 
natural tropical haven of Bali. 


ITAMI JOZO ({F#AH+ =, 1933-1997). Born Ikeuchi Takehiko, the son of 
director Itami Mansaku (b. Takeuchi Yoshitoyo, 1900-1946; see DAUGH- 
TER OF THE SAMURAD), Itami Jiz6 was an actor turned director whose 
films such as Tampopo (Tanpopo, 1985), a comedy about a ramen shop own- 
er’s quest for the perfect soup noodles that featured the actor Yakusho K6ji, 
were both popular with domestic audiences and often circulated overseas. 
He was married to Kawakita Kazuko, the daughter of Kawakita Nagamasa, 
between 1960 and 1966, and the actress Miyamoto Nobuko, who appeared in 
many of his films, from 1969 until his mysterious death in 1997. 

As an actor, Itami’s roles include Don t Like, Don t Like, Don t Like (Kirai 
kirai kirai, 1960), his acting debut directed by Edagawa Hiromu at Daiei; 
Masumura Yasuz0’s 4 False Student (Nise daigakusei, 1960); Ichikawa 
Kon’s Ten Dark Women (Kuroi jtinin no onna, 1961), I Am a Cat (Wagahai 
wa neko de aru, 1975; see ANIMAL MOVIE) and The Makioka Sisters (Sa- 
sameyuki, 1983); the Hollywood productions 55 Days at Peking (Nicholas 
Ray, 1963) and Lord Jim (Richard Brooks, 1965); Kat6 Tai’s History of a 
Man’: Face (Otoko no kao wa rirekisho, 1966); Oshima Nagisa’s A Treatise 
on Japanese Bawdy Songs (Nihon shunka-k6, 1967); Wakamatsu K6ji’s The 
Notorious Concubines (Kinpeibai, 1968); Koreyoshi Kurahara’s Safari 5000 
(Eiké6 e no 5000 kiro, 1969), alongside Ishihara Yujiré; Fujita Toshiya’s 
Lady Snowblood 2: Love Song of Vengeance (Shurayukihime: Urami renka, 
1973), starring Kaji Meiko; Terayama Shiaji’s The Grass Labyrinth (Kusa 
meikyti, 1978/1983); Morita Yoshimitsu’s Family Game (Kazoku gému, 
1983); and the horror film Sweet Home (Suito hému, 1989), which Itami also 
produced, directed by Kurosawa Kiyoshi. 

Itami’s films as a director, which he also scripted and produced through 
his company, Itami Productions, were comedies that satirized contemporary 
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Japanese society, and include his debut, The Funeral (Osdéshiki, 1984); the 
two A Taxing Woman (Marusa no onna, 1987 and 1988) films, in which his 
wife Miyamoto played a tax inspector; Ageman (1990), about a geisha who 
leaves her profession to work in a bank; and Supermarket Woman (Stipa 
no onna, 1996). He also directed the serious drama A Quiet Life (Shizuku 
na seikatsu, 1995), based on Oe Kenzaburé’s writing about his autistic son 
Hikari, now a famous composer. Itami’s comedy had a more serious side, 
however. After the release of Minbo—Or the Gentle Art of Japanese Extor- 
tion (Minbo no onna, 1992), in which the owner of a prestigious Tokyo hotel 
wages war against the gangster mob who are extorting money from him, he 
was attacked by five members of the Got6-gumi gang, furious at his unheroic 
portrayal of the yakuza. The five men received custodial sentences of four 
to six years. Itami’s resulting spell in the hospital inspired The Last Dance 
(Daibyonin, 1993), a critique of the Japanese healthcare system, featuring the 
actor Mikuni Rentar6 as a film director with terminal cancer. His final film 
was Woman in Witness Protection (Marutai no onna, 1997), in which Miya- 
moto played an actress who witnesses a murder linked to a religious cult and 
is assigned two bungling police guards as protection. On 20 December 1997, 
Itami leaped from the roof of the building containing his office in what is 
suspected to have been suicide over allegations about his private life. 


IWANAMI PRODUCTIONS (IWANAMI EIGA SEISAKUSHO, Aik 
BR] S2 FAT). Iwanami Productions was a filmmaking unit established in 
1950 by the publishing company Iwanami Sh6ten to produce advertising, 
educational, and public relations documentary films for the cinema and 
later television. In the early years, the administration proved unusually flex- 
ible in leaving its staff free to experiment, and its output had a key effect on 
the documentary field. It also produced documentary-style fiction films like 
Hani Susumi’s Bad Boys (Furyo shénen, 1961). 

Important filmmakers to emerge from the studio in the documentary field 
include Ogawa Shinsuke and many of the staff of Ogawa Productions, 
including cinematographer Tamura Masaki; Haneda Sumiko (see also 
WOMEN); and Tsuchimoto Noriaki, who made over a dozen films on the 
plight over a number of decades of those subjected to mercury poisoning 
by industrial pollution in the coastal waters around the fishing community 
of Minamata. Feature fiction directors to come from Iwanami include Hani 
Susumi, Kuroki Kazuo, and Higashi Yoichi. The unit disbanded in 1998. 


IWASAKI AKIRA (4/7, 1903-1981). Iwasaki Akira was a left-wing 
film historian, critic, and producer. He played an instrumental role in the 
release of Kinugasa Teinosuke’s experimental art film A Page of Madness 
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(Kurutta ippéji, 1926) and was one of the central figures in the formation of 
the Proletarian Film League of Japan in 1929, of which he was a central 
member until its dissolution in 1934. He wrote numerous articles of film and 
social criticism, with early books including History of Film (Eiga geijutsu- 
shi, 1930), Proletarian Film Knowledge (Puroteria eiga no chishiki, 1932), 
Film and Capitalism (Eiga to shihonshugi, 1931), On Cinema (Eiga-ron, 
1936), and Film and Reality (Eiga to genjitsu, 1939). 

In January 1940, he was arrested for violating the Peace Preservation Law 
(Chian ijihé) of 1925, due to the leftist content of his writing and his overt 
criticism of the restrictions on the industry imposed by the Film Law, and 
was detained until 22 February 1941 (see also KAMEI FUMIO). After the 
war he became head of production for Nichiei, producing It6 Sueo’s thwarted 
attempt to make The Effects of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
(Hiroshima, Nagasaki ni okeru genshibakudan no kéka), which was contfis- 
cated by the Occupation authorities, and Kamei’s A Japanese Tragedy (Nihon 
no higeki, 1946), which was suppressed due to its defamatory portrayal of 
Emperor Hirohito. 

While continuing his activities as a critic, Iwasaki also played a central role 
in the short-lived independent company Shinsei Eiga, founded in February 
1950 by a group of purged former Toho union members to produce socially 
engaged work from a left-wing perspective. This work included Yamamoto 
Satsuo’s Street of Violence (Pen itsuwarazu: boryokugai, 1950) and Vacuum 
Zone (Shinkti chitai, 1952), a harsh critique of conditions within the army 
during the war, and Imai Tadashi’s And Yet We Live (Dokkoi ikiteiru, 1951), 
a drama focusing on the desperate plight of impoverished slum-dwellers, 
filmed in the Italian neorealist vein. Though this marked an effective end 
to his involvement with the industry on the production side, he continued 
to write about film until his death, with his memoirs, Occupied Screen: My 
Postwar Story (Senyo sareta sukurin: Waga sengoshi) published in 1975. 
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JAPAN-U.S. SECURITY TREATY (NICHIBEI ANZEN HOSHO 
JOYAKU, BKRE RIB). See ANPO AGREEMENT. 


JAPANESE NEW WAVE (NIHON NUBERU BAGU, HAX—VIIVIP 
—7). The term Japanese New Wave is used loosely to encompass a number 
of trends, movements, and developments that emerged during the 1960s, a 
time that saw a decline in core audience attendance matched by a reduction in 
the output of the major studios due to the increasing prevalence of television, 
and a consequent explosion in independent production. Characteristics of the 
films that are considered a part of this movement include a preoccupation with 
political subject matter, predominantly with a left-wing interpretation; history; 
cultural identity; youthful rebellion, and sexuality; and a more formally ex- 
perimental, self-reflective style that attempted to reconceive a national cinema 
within an international context and break from the classical cinema of the past. 

The first major instance of the term being used was in relation to the film- 
makers Shinoda Masahiro, Yoshida Kijf, and Oshima Nagisa at Shochiku 
studios, who were publicly promoted by the studio under the brand of the 
Shochiku Nouvelle Vague (niiberu bagu), each making his debut while still 
under the age of thirty, in an attempt by the studio to appeal to a new demo- 
graphic of postwar baby boomers. All three later left Shochiku to produce 
their work independently, led by Oshima, who resigned publicly when his 
fourth film, Night and Fog in Japan (Nihon no yoru to kiri, 1960), which ex- 
amined the failure of collective leftist politics to halt the renewal of the Anpo 
Agreement, was pulled from distribution by the studio. 

Other key figures associated with the New Wave include the indepen- 
dent pioneers Teshigahara Hiroshi, Shind6é Kaneto, and Hani Susumu; 
documentarists such as the Ogawa Pro collective that formed around Ogawa 
Shinsuke; the more experimental directors working in the field of the pink 
film, such as Wakamatsu K6ji and Adachi Masao; as well as directors who 
either hailed from the major studio system and went independent, like Imam- 
ura Shohei, or those who remained within it throughout the period, such as 
Masumura Yasuz6 (at Daiei) and Suzuki Seijun (at Nikkatsu). 
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Central to the development of this alternative cinema in Japan was the 
involvement of the Art Theatre Guild (ATG), founded in 1961, and the 
fortunes of the directors associated with the Japanese New Wave were 
closely linked to the fortunes of this exhibition, distribution, and production 
organization. Though the term is used rather broadly to refer to a number of 
disparate filmmaking movements, it is possible to say that New Wave was 
effectively over by the beginning of the 1970s. 


JAPANIMATION. See ANIME. 


J-HORROR. With the international success of Nakata Hideo’s Ring (Ringu, 
1998), at the beginning of the millennium Far Eastern filmmaking territories 
such as Korea, Hong Kong, Thailand, and, in particular, Japan, came to be 
seen as a wellspring for original, contemporary-set supernatural horror films, 
with the Japanese films popularly described under the label J-Horror. 

Often featuring vengeful, usually female ghosts (onryo), the stylistic and 
thematic concerns of the films of the J-Horror wave of the late 1990s, with 
their spare visual approach, measured pacing, and paranoid evocation of tech- 
nology as a source of fear, evolved at the beginning of the decade, through 
V-Cinema releases such as Japan Home Video’s three-installment Scary True 
Stories (Honto ni atta kowai hanashi, 1991-1992, Tsuruta Norio) and televi- 
sion productions such as Kansai TV’s long-running Haunted School (Gakko 
no kaidan, 1994-2001) series for younger viewers, whose first theatrical 
spin-off was directed by Hirayama Hideyuki in 1995. Other teen-oriented 
titles from the 1990s that preceded the boom include Sat6 Shimako’s adapta- 
tions of Koga Shinichi’s Eko Eko Azarak series of manga about a teenage girl 
who uses magic to battle the powers of darkness lurking in her high school, 
which comprise of Wizard of Darkness (Eko eko azaraku: Wizard of Dark- 
ness, 1995) and its two sequels, Birth of the Wizard (Eko eko azarak IT, 1996) 
and Misa the Dark Angel (1998), and a 1997 television spin-off series; and 
Zeze Takahisa’s first feature outside the pink film genre, Kokkuri (Kokkuri- 
san, 1997), about three girls who play with a Ouija board. 

Ring and many of the titles made in its immediate aftermath were produced 
by Ichise Takashige and Senin the ct6 Takenori and executive produced by 
Hara Masato, and were distributed on double bills by Toho. Typical J-Horror 
films include the eight Jomie films (beginning with Oikawa Ataru’s epony- 
mous entry in 1999 and lasting until 2011), based on a series of manga by 
It6 Junji about a beautiful but evil high-school girl who invokes jealous dis- 
plays of violence in all the men who fall in love with her and is repeatedly 
reincarnated every time she is killed; Nagasaki Shunichi’s Shikoku (1999), a 
tale of love from beyond the grave set in the island province of the title (as 
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written in Japanese, the character for “death” is substituted for that of “four” 
in the name of the smallest of the islands that comprise the country); Mizu- 
tani Toshiyuki’s Isola Isola: Taji jinkaku shdjo, 2000), about a psychic girl 
with multiple personalities rescued from the ruins of the 1995 Great Hanshin 
Earthquake; Higuchinsky’s Uzumaki (2000), adapted from an It6 Junji manga 
about a small town inexplicably besieged by deadly spirals; Tsuruta Norio’s 
Kakashi (2001), another It6 adaptation, this time featuring ghostly scarecrows 
in a remote rural community; Shimoyama Ten’s St John’s Wort (Otogiris6, 
2001), a haunted house thriller staged within a virtual reality video game; and 
Miike Takashi’s One Missed Call (Chakushin ari, 2004) and its two sequels, 
directed by Tsukamoto Renpei and As6 Manabu respectively, in which char- 
acters receive cell phone messages from their future selves warning of their 
imminent deaths. 

A number of J-Horror titles have been remade in the United States, in- 
cluding Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s Pulse (Kairo, 2001; by Jim Sonzero in 2006) 
and Nakata Hideo’s Dark Water (Honogurai mizu no soko kara, 2002; by 
Walter Salles in 2005), with Ring and Takashi Shimizu’s Ju-on series (two 
V-Cinema films Ju-on: The Curse and Ju-on: The Curse 2 from 2000 fol- 
lowed by the theatrical versions Ju-on: The Grudge and Ju-on: The Grudge 
2, both released in 2003) developing into their own Hollywood franchises. 
Nakata Hideo followed Gore Verbinski’s 2003 American remake of The Ring 
with The Ring Two (2005), while Shimizu directed The Grudge I (2004) and 
The Grudge 2 (2006), starring Sarah Michelle Gellar. Ichise, producer of 
both original films and their sequels, developed the J-Horror Theater (J Hora 
Shiata) line in 2006, a series of Japanese productions aimed at capitalizing 
on the overseas popularity of the genre, though only three of the six origi- 
nally mooted titles have been released thus far: Infection (Kansen, Ochiai 
Masayuki, 2004), Premonition (Yogen, Tsuruta Norio, 2004), and Reincarna- 
tion (Rinne, Shimizu Takashi, 2006). The Ichise productions of Kurosawa 
Kiyoshi’s Retribution (Sakebi, 2006) and Nakata Hideo’s Kaidan (2007) 
have been released outside of this line, while Ichise also worked as one of the 
producers on the 2008 remake of the Thai movie about “spirit photography,” 
Shutter (2004, Banjong Pisanthanakun and Parkpoom Wongpoom), directed 
by Ochiai Masayuki and filmed in Tokyo. The poor critical and commercial 
reception of both Shutter and Eric Valette’s One Missed Call (2008) signals 
that the remake cycle has run its course. 

While J-Horror is usually associated with a particular style of modern Japa- 
nese ghost story, the exact derivation of the term is unclear, and it has come 
to be used more generally to describe any horror film produced in Japan. 
Other horror films produced around the period that deviate from the formula 
include Muroga Atsushi’s Junk (Junk: Shiryo-gari, 2000), about a group of 
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jewel thieves battling zombies in a deserted factory; Takeuchi Tetsur6’s Wild 
Zero (1999), a horror comedy featuring the rock band Guitar Wolf, about an 
alien invasion that causes the dead to rise; and Kitamura Rythei’s Versus 
(2001), a gory action picture featuring gangsters fighting reanimated corpses. 
In the late 2000s, the American distributor Media Blasters started coproduc- 
ing a number of Japanese gore films for the overseas cult market that also 
were released in Japan, including Death Trance (Desu toransu, Shimomura 
Yuji, 2006), Machine Girl (Kataude mashin garu, Iguchi Noboru, 2008), and 
Tokyo Gore Police (Téky6 zankoku keisatsu, Nishimura Yoshihiro, 2008). 
In 2009, Shimizu Takashi filmed The Shock Labyrinth (Senritsu meikyti 3D, 
2009), the first Japanese horror film shot in 3D, following the international 
trend established by Hollywood. 


JIDAI-GEKI (P3{XE!). Jidai-geki refers to fictional films set in Japan’s 
premodern era, prior to the Meiji Restoration of 1868, which brought about 
the country’s reorganization as an industrial, capitalist state constructed along 
Western lines. From Japan’s first dramatic film, Maple Viewing (Momijigari, 
1899), a straightforward record of several scenes of a Kabuki play filmed by 
Shibata Tsunekichi (see DOCUMENTARY), such period dramas dominated 
domestic production throughout its early decades. 

With early Japanese cinema firmly rooted in such indigenous theatri- 
cal traditions as Kabuki and Noh, it was not until 1907 that the category 
of contemporary-set dramas known as gendai-geki emerged, originally as 
filmed versions of Shinpa (“New School”) stage plays that were produced 
from around 1907 onward. While Nikkatsu almost exclusively specialized 
in jidai-geki during the prewar period, possessing a virtual monopoly over 
the film market during the 1910s, especially in the field of the action-driven 
chanbara sword-fighting films such as those directed by “the father of Japa- 
nese film,” Makino Sh6z6, it was not until the emergence of rival companies 
such as Taikatsu and Shochiku Kinema in 1920 that contemporary subject 
matter became more commonplace on Japanese screens (see also PURE 
FILM MOVEMENT; TANIZAKI JUNICHIRO). Still, jidai-geki continued 
to make up a significant proportion of Japanese film production, particularly 
for the company Toei, until the 1960s, by which time it had become a popular 
staple of television dramas. 

Given the volume and diversity of films encapsulated within this term, 
jidai-geki cannot be considered a genre per se. Stories may be set in the Heian 
period (794-1185); the Sengoku, or Warring States period (ca. 1450-1603); 
the Edo, or Tokugawa period (1603-1868); or the final years of the Tokugawa 
shogunate known as the Bakumatsu period (1853-1867). The films differ 
widely in style, content, and intent. Many works have drawn upon historical 
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incidents immortalized in stage plays and historical novels, such as the nu- 
merous versions of the Chiishingura story of The 47 Loyal Ronin or the films 
based on the lives of legendary figures such as the heroic samurai Miyamoto 
Musashi (whose numerous screen outings with his name as the Japanese 
title include Inagaki Hiroshi’s Academy Award-winning Samurai trilogy, 
released between 1954 and 1956 and starring Mifune Toshiré), while film- 
makers have shaped the material according to the spirit of the age, both to fit 
the tastes of the general public or to pass political comment by interrogating 
official histories. 

Beyond historical settings, there is little to link such films as, for example, 
Kinugasa Teinosuke’s sombre Crossroads (Jujiré, 1928), a doom-laden tale 
of unrequited love that was heavily influenced by German expressionism; 
Yamanaka Sadao’s Humanity and Paper Balloons (Ninjé kami fiisen, 1937), 
which has been described as a shomin-geki in period costume, its message 
at odds with the militaristic ethos of its year of release, with its portrayal of a 
debilitated samurai forced by poverty into selling his sword and surviving by 
selling the paper balloons his wife makes; Kumagai Hisatora’s The Abe Clan 
(Abe ichizoku, 1938), based on Mori Ogai’s 1912 short story set in the 17th 
century, whose espousal of loyalty and self-sacrifice was more in keeping 
with wartime ideology; Mizoguchi Kenji’s female-centered dramas starring 
Tanaka Kinuyo, such as Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, 1952); Kuro- 
sawa Akira’s Throne of Blood (Kumonosu-j6, 1957), based on the William 
Shakespeare play Macbeth; Kud6 Etichi’s The Great Melee (Daisatsujin, 
1964), in which the power struggles between a group of samurai plotting 
to kill their shogun’s heir were presented as a direct allegory for the violent 
student protests of the Anpo Agreement era; Shinoda Masahiro’s Double 
Suicide (Shinju-ten Amijima, 1969), a formally experimental film that sty- 
listically draws attention to the Bunraku play by Chikamatsu Monzaemon 
on which it is based; Zatoichi (Zatoichi, 2003), Kitano Takeshi’s revival of 
the popular 1960s chanbara serial starring Katsu Shintar6; or Suzuki Ma- 
sayuki’s Legend of Nin Nin Ninja Hattori (Nin nin: Ninja Hattori-kun THE 
MOVIE, 2004), a postmodern comedy—action movie that primarily served as 
a vehicle for its star, Inagaki Gord, of the “idol” boy band SMAP. 


JISHU EIGA (JISHU SEISAKU EIGA, B= !/FBRE). An abbreviation 
of jishu seisaku eiga, the term jishu eiga can be translated as something akin 
to “self-made,” “autonomously produced,” or “do-it-yourself” films. These 
are wholly independent works, self-financed and produced outside of the 
industry and screened predominantly in noncommercial venues. They are 
made by what might best be described as amateur filmmakers, although a 
good number of their directors have subsequently achieved some degree of 
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prominence within the commercial industry, most notably Ishii Ségo, Ka- 
wase Naomi, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, and Tsukamoto Shinya. 

Encompassed within the definition are works made at high-school or uni- 
versity film clubs; film student graduation pieces; home movies; personal 
video diaries; experimental films (jikken eiga); animation; political docu- 
mentaries screened noncommercially at informal gatherings such as Video 
Act, like Tsuchiya Yutaka’s The New God (Atarashii kami-sama, 1999); and 
more ambitious feature-length projects. The films have been shot using a 
variety of media including 8mm, Super-8mm, 16mm, VHS, and digital video. 

The decentralized and informal nature of the production and exhibition 
of this active film subculture has made charting its history a difficult exer- 
cise, although it goes back at least as far as to the establishment in 1957 of 
the experimental Nihon University Film Study Club (Nihon Daigaku Eiga 
Kenkyti-kai, or Nichidai Eiken), a collective whose members, including 
Adachi Masao, Hirano Katsumi, Jonouchi Motoharu, and Okishima Isao, 
were responsible for a number of films utilizing a mixture of documentary 
and experimental footage that looked at the failure of the Anpo Agreement, 
including Rice Bowl (Wan, 1961), Document 6/15 (1962), and Sealed Vagina 
(Sain, 1963), the latter title a metaphor for the failure of the struggles to give 
birth to a wider movement. 

The alternative exhibition environment of jishu eiga has allowed its mak- 
ers to adopt subject matter or approaches that would be impermissible in 
mainstream filmmaking, for example, as in Obitani Yuri’s humorous look at 
the preoccupation by the Japanese censors with the depiction of pubic hair 
in The Hair Opera (Mohatsu kageki, 1992), or Matsui Yoshihiko’s dramatic 
films Rusty Empty Can (Sabita kank6, 1979), Pig Chicken Suicide (Tonkei 
shinju, 1981), and Noisy Requiem (Tsuit6 no zawameki, 1988), which tackle 
such issues as the emperor’s responsibility for the war, homosexuality, and 
discrimination against Koreans in Japan (see ZAINICHTI). It was also the 
environment in which Tsukamoto Shinya made his 8mm fantasy films Story 
of a Giant Cockroach (Kyodai gokiburi monogatari, 1975), The Phantom of 
Regular Size (Futst saizu no kaijin, 1986), and Adventures of Electric Rod 
Boy (Denchii Kozo no béken, 1987), which paved the way for his career as a 
commercial director with a worldwide cult following when his self-financed 
Tetsuo: The Iron Man (Tetsuo, 1989) won the Best Film Award at the Fanta- 
Festival in Rome. In 1978, Sawada Yukihiro remade Panic in High School 
(K6k6 dai panikku) for Nikkatsu, from a 23-minute 8mm work directed by 
20-year-old Ishii Ségo in 1977. 

One of the dominant modes of storytelling that has emerged within jishu 
eiga is the first person narrative, in which the director is foregrounded as 
both the creator and the subject of the work. Representative works include 
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Kawase Naomi’s depiction of her unconventional family history in Katat- 
sumori (1994; see WOMEN); the investigation into and the importance of 
ethnic and cultural roots and what it means to be Japanese in the zainichi 
filmmaker Matsue Tetsuaki’s Annyong Kimchee (Annyon kimuchi, 1999); and 
Murakami Kenji’s more playful look at coming to terms with his new living 
environment after he gets married and moves to the suburbs in How I Survive 
in Kawaguchi City (Kawaguchi de ikiru yo!, 2003). 

Though the films are funded and produced outside the commercial industry, 
a number of organizations exist to support jishu eiga, the most vital of which 
is the PIA Film Festival (PFF), established by the prominent Tokyo listings 
magazine PIA in 1977. Others include Image Forum, a Tokyo-based organi- 
zation established by Tomiyama Katsue and Kawanaka Nobuhir6 in 1977 to 
promote experimental film, which provides training courses, workshops, an 
exhibition space, and an annual festival; the Cineastes Organization Osaka 
EX (CO2) and the Cinetribe festivals, both organized by Tomioka Kunihiko 
in Osaka; the Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival (YIDFF); 
the Yubari Film Festival; and a number of smaller regional film events. 
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KADOKAWA HARUKI (83)1|###81, 1942- ). Kadokawa Haruki is a film 
producer, a director, a screenwriter, and the former president of Kadokawa 
Shoten Publishing, founded in 1945 by his father, Kadokawa Genyoshi 
(1917-1975). Kadokawa entered the family company in 1965, after graduat- 
ing in literature from Kokugakuin University, and upon his father’s death 
became its president in 1975 and set about reorienting its business toward 
more populist publications. 

In 1976, he entered the world of film production, establishing Kadokawa 
Haruki Office (Kadokawa Haruki Jimusho) as a subsidiary of Kadokawa 
Shoten with the goal of making films that could compete on the global mar- 
ket, often adaptations of the parent company’s publications. Producing almost 
60 films up until 1993, his high-concept blockbusters characterized much of 
Japanese cinema’s output during the 1980s, a time when the major studios 
were reducing production. His first title, Ichikawa Kon’s mystery thriller 
The Inugami Family UInugami-ke no ichizoku, 1976), was followed by sev- 
eral works that more consciously attempted to break into Western markets. 
Proof of the Man (Ningen no shomei, Sat6 Junya, 1977), a cross-cultural 
police investigation movie set between New York and Tokyo, and Fukasaku 
Kinji’s disaster movie Virus (Fukkatsu no hi, 1980), based on a novel by the 
top Japanese science fiction author Komatsu Saky6, both featured interna- 
tional casts (the former starring George Kennedy, Broderick Crawford, and 
Matsuda Yiusaku; the latter with Glenn Ford, Chuck Connors, Chiba Shinichi, 
and Ogata Ken) and were released in distinct Japanese- and English-language 
versions. Both failed to make much of an impact on overseas markets, as did 
Ruby Cairo (1993), directed by Graeme Clifford with a $25 million budget 
and an entirely non-Japanese cast that included Andie MacDowell and Liam 
Neeson; despite being, to all intents and purposes, a Hollywood production, 
it failed to gain theatrical distribution in America, though was later released 
in a dramatically re-edited version for the home viewing market as Deception. 

Kadokawa was considerably more successful in the domestic market, with 
a series of movies featuring the action star Matsuda Yasaku (1949-1989; 
best known for his role in Ridley Scott’s Black Rain [1989] and as the father 
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of the actor Matsuda Rythei), including Murakawa Toru’s Resurrection of 
the Golden Wolf (Yomigaeru kinré, 1979) and The Beast Must Die (Yajit shi- 
subeshi, 1980) and Negishi Kichitar6’s Detective Story (Tantei monogatari, 
1983), the theatrical spin-off of the 1979-1980 NTV series, all of which were 
distributed by Toei. 

Other prominent films of the period include Sait6 Kései’s Time Slip (Sen- 
goku jieitai, 1979), distributed by Toho, and Black Magic Wars (Iga ninpécho, 
1982); a number of Fukasaku Kinji films, including Samurai Reincarnation 
(Makai tensho, 1981) and Fall Guy (Kamata koshinkyoku, 1982); Masumura 
Yasuz6’s final film, For My Daughter s 7th Birthday (Kono ko no nanatsu no 
oiwai ni, 1982); Obayashi Nobuhiko’s The Girl Who Cut Time (Toki o kakeru 
shojo, 1983), from a novel by Tsutsui Yasutaka about a high-school girl with 
time-traveling abilities; several titles by directors associated with the Direc- 
tor’s Company, including Sémai Shinji’s Sailor Suit and Machine Gun (Séra 
fuku to kikanji, 1981), starring the teen idol Yakushimaru Hiroko, and Izutsu 
Kazuyuki’s Fine, with Occasional Murders (Hare, tokidoki satsujin, 1984); 
and The Woman in the Black Dress (Kuroi doresu no onna, 1987), an early 
crime thriller by Sai Yéichi. Kadokawa also produced anime titles, including 
Obayashi Nobuhiko’s Kenya Boy (Shénen Kenya, 1984), based on the manga 
character created by Yamakawa S6ji (1908-1992); Rintar6’s Armageddon: The 
Great Battle with Genma (Genma taisen, 1983), Dagger of Kamui (Kamui no 
ken, 1985), and Phoenix: Karma Chapter (Hi no tori: h6d-hen, 1986), the lat- 
ter adapted from a manga by Tezuka Osamu; and the omnibus film Labyrinth 
Tales (Meikyti monogatari, 1987; see OTOMO KATSUHIRO). 

Kadokawa himself directed six films, including his debut, Dirty Hero (Yo- 
goreta eiyt, 1982); the jidai-geki action movie Heaven and Earth (Ten to Chi 
to, 1990), at the time the third-highest grossing domestic film ever; and Rex: 
A Dinosaur ’s Story (Rex: kyoryti monogatari, 1993), a family movie about 
a cute baby dinosaur that capitalized on the success of Steven Spielberg’s 
E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial (1982) and Jurassic Park (1993). Throughout his 
career, he also wrote and published critically regarded haiku and tanka poetry 
and courted publicity with his eccentric lifestyle, which included establishing 
a Shinto shrine in Gunma prefecture in 1974, where he served as a part-time 
priest officiating over ceremonies for high-profile celebrity associates; fund- 
ing an expedition that in 1985 discovered the wreck of the battleship Yamato, 
which had sunk in the final months of the war between Nagasaki and Oki- 
nawa; and building a replica of Christopher Columbus’s Santa Maria, which 
sailed from Barcelona to Japan in 1991. 

In 1993, Kadokawa was arrested and charged with smuggling cocaine. He 
resigned from the family company, to be replaced by his younger brother 
Kadokawa Tsuguhiko (1943-— ), their relationship already troubled due to 
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the failure of his expensive attempt at breaking into Hollywood with Ruby 
Cairo. Rex: A Dinosaur ’s Story, although one of the highest-grossing films 
of the year, was withdrawn from release by its distributor, Shochiku. After 
being bailed out in 1994 for 100 million Yen, Kadokawa established his own 
company in 1995, also called Kadokawa Haruki Office, though officially un- 
related to the original organization, through which he acquired the magazine 
Popteen and directed a remake of Obayashi’s The Girl Who Leapt Through 
Time (Toki o kakeru shdjo) in 1997. Due to the scandal of his arrest, the film 
received a low-profile release; the story had already led to a Fuji television 
series in 1994, with episodes directed by Ochiai Masayuki, and was remade 
as an anime directed by Hosoda Mamoru at Madhouse animation studio and 
released by Kadokawa Pictures in 2006. From 2000 until 2004, Kadokawa 
served a prison sentence for his earlier drug conviction. Upon his release, he 
returned to the film industry, producing Saté Junya’s Yamato (Otoko-tachi no 
Yamato) to mark the 60th anniversary of the sinking of the battleship whose 
wreck he had discovered 20 years previously; released by Toei during the 
Christmas period of 2005, it was one of the top-grossing titles of 2006. Other 
subsequent productions by Kadokawa Haruki include Morita Yoshimitsu’s 
2007 remake of Kurosawa Akira’s Sanjuro (Tsubaki Sanjur6, 1962) and 
Miike Takashi’s God's Puzzle (Kami-sama no pazuru, 2008). 

Following Kadokawa’s departure from the presidency of Kadokawa Sho- 
ten, the company retreated from theatrical film production for a brief period, 
continuing in other media such as OVA and video games, usually tied in with 
their own popular novels or manga publications. It partnered with Fuji TV’s 
Motion Picture Division for its return to live-action feature production in 
1997 with Parasite Eve (Parasaito ibu), directed by Ochiai Masayuki from 
a science fiction/horror novel by Sena Hideaki, published by the company. 
In 2002, Kadokawa Shoten acquired the rights to the films of Daiei, as well 
as its former studios in Chéfu near Tokyo, to form the subsidiary that is now 
known as Kadokawa Pictures. 


KADOKAWA PICTURES (KADOKAWA EIGA KABUSHIKIGAISHA, 
#3) || BREARTUS 41). Kadokawa Pictures is a film production and distribu- 
tion studio that currently functions as a sister company to Kadokawa Shoten 
Publishing, the Kadokawa Media Management Company, and several other 
related businesses under the umbrella company Kadokawa Group Hold- 
ings. Its chairman and CEO is Kadokawa Tsuguhiko, younger brother of the 
disgraced producer and former president of Kadokawa Shoten, Kadokawa 
Haruki. 

The company was established in 2002 as Kadokawa Daiei Motion Picture 
Company after Kadokawa Shoten acquired Daiei’s back catalog and former 
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production facilities from Tokuma Shoten Publishing (see also STUDIO 
GHIBLI), eliminating references to Daiei after changing to its current name 
in 2004. Its productions include Miike Takashi’s The Great Yokai War (Yokai 
daisensoé, 2005) and Tezuka Masaaki’s Samurai Commando: Mission 1549 
(Sengoku jieitai 1549, 2005), a remake of the Kadokawa production Time Slip 
(Sengoku jieitai, 1979), directed by Sait6 Kései and starring Chiba Shinichi 
as the leader of a military unit that gets sent back in time to the Warring States 
period and is caught in the midst of battle with an army of samurai. 

Kadokawa Pictures is also a shareholder in Asmik Ace Entertainment, a 
production, planning, distribution, and promotion company involved in the 
film (domestic and foreign), DVD, and video games industry, originally 
established in 1998 through a merger between the Kadokawa subsidiary Her- 
ald Ace, founded in 1981 and acquired in 1995, and Asmik, a subsidiary of 
Sumitomo founded in 1985. 


KAIJU EIGA (12 2X8R(B). Literally meaning “strange beast film,” kaijii eiga 
refers to the significant genre of tokusatsu (“special effects”) monster mov- 
ies that became hugely popular in Japan with the release of Honda Ishiré’s 
Godzilla (Gojira, 1954). Many of the films have been distributed overseas, 
often in dubbed, re-edited versions featuring American performers, while 
Toho also cast American performers in several films during the 1960s to 
boost international box-office potential. The monsters are traditionally played 
by actors wearing latex body suits performing against scale models, a tech- 
nique known as “suitmation” (siitstiméshon), to differentiate it from the stop- 
motion animated models pioneered by Willis O’Brien and Ray Harryhausen. 

Early antecedents to the genre include the unofficial remakes of Universal 
Picture’s King Kong (Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack, 1933), 
King Kong, Japanese Style (Wasei Kingu Kongu, Saité Torajir6, 1933), and 
the two-part King Kong Appears in Edo (Edo ni arawareta Kingu Kongu, 
Kumaga Sdéya, 1938), none of which survive today. However, the later suc- 
cess of Godzilla led to an explosion in the number of films featuring daikaiju 
(“giant strange beasts”) over the ensuing decades, with Toho leading the 
market. Some of the company’s most popular movie monsters, all of whom 
first appeared in films directed by Honda, produced by Tanaka Tomoyuki and 
with special effects by Tsuburaya Eiji, include the giant pteranodon Rodan, 
who starred in the company’s first color example of the genre, Rodan (Sora 
no daikaiju Radon, 1956). Daiei had released the first ever color example of 
the genre several months earlier with Warning from Space (Uchijin Tokyo ni 
arawaru, Shima K6ji); Varan, a gliding reptilian quadruped with flaps of skin 
between its legs, who appeared in Toho’s last monochrome kaijii eiga, Varan 
the Unbelievable (Daikaiju Baran, 1958); a giant moth that launched a trilogy 
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of its own beginning with Mothra (Mosura, 1961); and an aquatic Chinese 
dragon, Manda, who first appeared in Atragon (Kaitei gunkan, 1963), a Jules 
Verne-style adventure based on the novels of Oshikawa Shunré (1876-1914), 
in which the crew of the submersible warship that lends its name to the 
overseas release title defends the earth from attack by the citizens of the lost 
undersea continent of Mu. 

Toho’s top movie monsters also were either pitted against each other or 
teamed up against new foes in films that include Mothra vs. Godzilla (Mosura 
tai Gojira, 1964), Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster (San Daikaiju: Chikyti 
saidai no kessen, 1964), and Destroy All Monsters (Kaiju soshingeki, 1968), all 
directed by Honda. Honda also introduced several giant creatures inspired by 
Universal Studio’s popular monster movies from the 1930s, with King Kong 
vs. Godzilla (Kingu Kongu tai Gojira, 1962) followed by King Kong Escapes 
(Kingu Kongu no gyakushi, 1967), and Frankenstein Conquers the World 
(Furankenshutain tai chitei kaiju Baragon, 1965) followed by War of the Gar- 
gantuas (Furankenshutain no kaijti: Sanda tai Gaira, 1966). 

Following the popularity of Toho’s films, Daiei developed its own kaijii 
eiga star in 1965, the flying, fire-breathing turtle Gamera (Daikaiju Gamera), 
the last such film in Japan to be filmed in monochrome. The film spawned six 
sequels at the rate of one a year before Daiei’s bankruptcy in 1971, includ- 
ing Gamera vs. Gyaos (Daikaiji ktichtiisen: Gamera tai Gyaosu, 1967) and 
Gamera vs. Zigra (Gamera tai shinkai kaiju Jigura, 1971). All were directed 
by Yuasa Noriaki, with the exception of the second, Gamera vs. Barugon 
(Daikaiji kett6: Gamera tai Barugon, 1966), which was directed by Tanaka 
Shigeo. Beginning with Daimajin (Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1966), the company 
also produced three films set in the Edo period featuring a giant stone statue 
of a warrior who comes to life to protect local villagers from the tyranny of 
their evil feudal overlords. Nikkatsu’s only entry in the genre was Gappa the 
Triphibian Monster (Daikyoju Gappa, 1967), directed by Noguchi Haruyasu 
in 1967 and featuring a monkey-faced bird-lizard creature, while Shochiku 
created the reptilian space monster Guilala for The X from Outer Space (Uchi 
daikaiju Girara), directed by Nihonmatsu Kazui the same year. Kaiji eiga 
also enjoyed a brief run of success on television during this period, with the 
four-part Fuji Television series Agon: Atomic Dragon (Maboroshi no daikaiji 
Agon, 1968), directed by Ohashi Fuminori. 

Though the popularity of kaijui eiga waned during the 1970s, the genre 
enjoyed renaissances during the 1980s and again in the 1990s, with Gamera 
returning in Yuasa Noriaki’s Space Monster Gamera (Ucht kaijtt Gamera, 
1980) and a new trilogy of films in the 1990s beginning with Kaneko Shisuke’s 
Gamera: The Guardian of the Universe (Gamera daikaiju ktichii kessen, 1995), 
as well as two new series of films featuring Godzilla. See also HORROR. 
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KAJI MEIKO (422F 2K, 1947- ). Kaji Meiko is an actress and singer 
best known for her appearances in a number of prominent exploitation films 
during the 1960s and 1970s, through which she later achieved significant 
cult status internationally with overseas DVD releases of her films. Quentin 
Tarantino, in his 2003 film Ki// Bill (2003), paid homage to her iconic role in 
Fujita Toshiya’s Lady Snowblood (Shurayukihime, 1973). 

Kaji was originally contracted to Nikkatsu, making her debut under her 
birth name of Ota Masako in Nishikawa Katsumi’s Song of Sadness and 
Separation (Kanoshiki wakare no uta, 1965). Her first 30 or so roles were 
supporting ones, playing alongside the company’s repertory of stars like Ishi- 
hara Yujir6, Kobayashi Akira, and Watari Tetsuya in its Nikkatsu Action and 
youth films. She first appeared under her more familiar stage name in Makino 
Masahiro’s Tales of Remnants of Japanese Chivalry (Nihon zankydden, 
1969), starring Takahashi Hideki. Not long after, Kaji rose to prominence as 
the leader of a vicious girl gang in the five-film Stray Cat Rock series, which 
ran between 1970 and 1971, beginning with Stray Cat Rock: Female Boss 
(Noraneko rokku: Onna banchoé, 1970); the series’ individual entries were 
directed by Hasebe Yasuharu and Fujita Toshiya. These were accompanied by 
other significant parts, including Blind Woman’ Curse (Kaidan nobori-ryt, 
1970), one of Ishii Teruo’s few assignments for Nikkatsu, and Morning Fog 
(Asagiri, Yoshida Kenji, 1971), her last for the studio before its switch to Ro- 
man Porno prompted her to leave. 

As well as a singing career and several high-profile television roles, Kaji 
subsequently built upon her tough-girl screen persona as the taciturn pris- 
oner who has been set up by her boyfriend in the four films in the Female 
Convict Scorpion series for Toei, based on a manga by Shinohara Toru, 
beginning with Female Prisoner #701: Scorpion (Joshi 701-g6: Sasori, It6 
Shunya, 1972), and as the avenging heroine in Fujita Toshiya’s adaptations of 
Koike Kazuo and Kamimura Kazuo’s Meiji-period manga, Lady Snowblood 
(Shurayukihime, 1973) and Lady Snowblood 2: Love Song of Vengeance 
(Shurayukihime: Urami renka, 1973). Other notable film appearances for 
Toei include Fukasaku Kinji’s Battles Without Honor and Humanity: Fight 
to the Death in Hiroshima (Jingi naki tatakai: Hiroshima shitéhen, 1973) and 
Yakuza Graveyard (Yakuza no hakaba: Kuchinashi no hana, 1976), in which 
she played the half-Korean wife of a gangster boss; and Nakajima Sadao’s 
Bonnie and Clyde—inspired action—road movie Jeans Blues (Jinzu burtisu: 
Asunaki burai-ha, Nakajima Sadao, 1974). She also appeared alongside 
Katsu Shintar6 and Takakura Ken in Sait6 Kdichi’s Homeless (Yadonashi, 
1974), made for Katsu Pro, and Masumura Yasuz6’s Double Suicide of 
Sonezaki (Sonezaki shinjut, 1978), based on the famous Bunraku doll drama 
by Chikamatsu Monzaemon. 
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KAMEI FUMIO (@# XK, 1908-1987). Kamei was one of the first great 
documentary filmmakers in Japan. Born in Fukushima prefecture, his fam- 
ily moved to Tokyo in 1918. As a young man, he harbored left-wing convic- 
tions, and in 1928 he traveled to Leningrad to study film. After his return, in 
1933 he joined the production company P.C.L. (later Toho) and, inspired by 
what he had learned of Soviet montage, made a name for himself through 
his editing technique with the first feature-length documentary he worked 
on, Through the Angry Waves (Doto o kette, 1937), a noncombat propaganda 
picture commissioned by the navy (see WAR AND FILM). 

Kamei’s first major project was Shanghai (Shanhai, 1938), a portrait of the 
city newly captured by Japanese troops, which Kamei supervised from Japan, 
assembling the footage sent back by cameraman Miki Shigeru. The voiceover 
by benshi Matsui Shunsei was suitably patriotic, but the images of bombed 
buildings and starving children soldiers belied the intended message, as the 
army, which commissioned the picture, was not slow to notice, even though 
the film was ranked fourth best of its year by Kinema Junpoé. Shanghai was 
the first of a trilogy that included Peking (Pekin) and Nanking, all released 
that same year, although for the last of these Kamei was replaced by Akimoto 
Ken. Kamei was nevertheless sent to the front with Miki for his next com- 
mission, Fighting Soldiers (Tatakau heitai, 1939), to record the capture of 
Wuhan. Its images of desolate landscapes buzzing with flies and battle-weary 
soldiers clashed with the jubilant text of the intertitles and went against the 
image of war the military was trying to promote; it was never released and 
was believed lost until its rediscovery in the 1960s. 

Kamei was subsequently assigned to the bunka eiga genre, a medium in 
which he proved no less subversive. His script for The Geology of Mt. Fuji 
(Fuji no chishitsu, Akimoto Ken, 1940), narrated by the benshi Tokugawa 
Musei, looked at the adverse effects of natural forces eroding the spiritual 
symbol of Imperial Japan, while Kobayashi Issa (Shinano fudoki yori: Ko- 
bayashi Issa, 1941) juxtaposed its narrative about the famous haiku poet with 
stark images of the rural poverty besetting the denizens of Nagano, where it 
was filmed. In October 1941, Kamei was arrested and detained for “having 
violated the maintenance of public order.” Released on probation in August 
1943, he was blacklisted from the list of directors available for work man- 
dated by the Film Law until the end of the war. 

Kamei’s postwar work varied from PR and education films to work on 
dramatic fiction such as War and Peace (Sens6 to heiwa, 1947), codirected 
with Yamamoto Satsuo, and 4 Woman's Life (Onna no issho, 1949). His A 
Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no higeki, 1946), a polemic documentary compiled 
from newsreel footage that looked at the history of Japanese aggression, was 
banned by the Occupation for implicating Emperor Hirohito and thus appeal- 
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ing to leftist sentiments (see CENSORSHIP). Kamei also became one of the 
leaders in the trade union struggles at Toho. 

Later notable titles include Still It's Good to Live (Ikite ite yokatta, 1956), 
about the survivors of the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; several 
anti-atomic bomb documentaries, such as The World Is Terrified: The Real- 
ity of the Ash of Death (Sekai wa kyofu suru: shi no hai no shotai, 1957) and 
Towards a World Without Arms (Gunbi naki sekai ni, 1961); and Men Are All 
Brothers (Ningen mina kyédai, 1960), about discrimination against Japan’s 
burakumin communities. After retiring from filmmaking to run an antiques 
business, he returned 20 years later with two essayistic documentaries about 
the environment, All Must Live: People, Insects and Birds (Minna ikinakereba 
naranai: hito, mushi, tori, 1984) and All Living Things Are Friends: Lullabies 
of Birds, Insects and Fish (Seibutsu mina tomodachi: tori mushi sakana no 
komori uta, 1986). Kamei died after editing this final film. 


KATSU SHINTARO (B§# AEB, 1931-1997). Katsu Shintaré was a popu- 
lar actor, singer, entertainer, and all-round media star prominent in the latter 
part of the 20th century, as familiar for his portly figure as for his off-screen 
behavior. He began his career appearing in pulp program pictures at Daiei 
studios, mainly in the chanbara, horror, and yakuza genres, and founded his 
own production company, Katsu Pro, in 1967. He is most associated with the 
character of the blind swordsman Zatoichi. 

Born in Fukugawa, Tokyo, as Okumura Toshio, the son of Kineya Kat- 
sumaru, a renowned figure in the traditional form of epic storytelling using 
song known as nagauta, Katsu himself grew up as an accomplished exponent 
in this field as well as a proficient shamisen player. He fell in love with 
film during a sojourn to America, and upon returning to Japan, at the age 
of 23, entered Daiei’s Kyoto studios. His first role was in The Great White 
Tiger Platoon (Hana no byakkotai, 1954), a jidai-geki directed by Tasaka 
Katsuhiko that also marked the screen debut of another Daiei star, Ichikawa 
Raizo. The two also appeared together in Kinugasa Teinosuke’s A Girl Isnt 
Allowed to Love (Bara ikutabika, 1955), although at this stage Ichikawa was 
the more popular performer, and Katsu spent his early years at the studio in 
lower-billed parts in lesser films. He appeared in three of Daiei’s “ghost cat” 
series, Ghost Cat of Gojusan-Tsugi (Kaibyo Gojtisan-tsugi, Kato Bin, 1956), 
Ghost Cat of Yonaki Swamp (Kaibyo Yonaki numa, Tasaka Katsuhiko, 1957), 
and Ghost Cat Wall of Hatred (Kaibyo noroi no kabe, Misumi Kenji, 1958), 
as well as more prestigious titles including Sisters of the Gion (Gion no shi- 
mai, Hiromasa Nomura, 1956), a remake of the 1936 Mizoguchi Kenji film 
of the same name; An Osaka Story (Osaka monogatari, Yoshimura Kozabur6, 
1957), from an original story by Mizoguchi; Watanabe Kunio’s Vendetta of 
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the Loyal 47 Ronin (Chiishingura, 1958); and Kinugasa Teinosuke’s late- 
career literary adaptations The Affair (JOen, 1959) and Disheveled Hair 
(Midaregami, 1961). 

In the early 1960s, Katsu began to gain more attention for his leading 
roles in Mori Kazuo’s Secrets of a Court Masseur (Shiranui kengyo, 1960), 
a chanbara featuring a blind masseur, which might be seen as a precursor to 
Zatoichi, and the yakuza film Tough Guy (Akumyo, 1961), which launched a 
series that ran until 1974 and totaled 16 films, most of which were directed 
by Tanaka Tokuz6, who made the first, or Mori. He married his costar, Na- 
kamura Tamayo (1939- ), in 1962. In 1961 he also appeared as Devadatta in 
Japan’s first 70mm feature, Buddha (Shaka, 1961), about the life of Buddha. 
The film’s director, Misumi Kenji, also directed The Tale of Zatoichi (Za- 
toichi monogatari, 1962), the first in the long-running series that would make 
Katsu a household name. The Zatoichi series, starring Katsu as the itinerant 
blind swordsman who masquerades as a masseur, comprised 26 films, with 
the last, Zatoichi: Darkness Is His Ally (Zatoichi, Katsu Shintaro), directed 
by the star himself and released in 1989, and four television series, in 1974, 
1976, 1978, and 1979. 

As well as the Tough Guy and Zatoichi films, Katsu appeared in numerous 
other titles for Daiei throughout the decade, including Ichikawa Kon’s An 
Actors Revenge (Yukinojo henge, 1963), a vehicle for the great Hasegawa 
Kazuo that also featured Ichikawa Raizé6 and Wakao Ayako; Misumi Kenji’s 
The Life of Matsu the Untamed (Muho Matsu no issei), a new 1965 version 
of Inagaki Hiroshi’s Rickshaw Man; and Masumura Yasuz6’s Hoodlum 
Soldier (Heitai yakuza, 1965), playing a former yakuza member stationed in 
Manchuria during World War II (see WAR AND FILM). The film spawned 
seven sequels for Daiei, with a further entry produced by Katsu Pro, New 
Hoodlum Soldier: Firing Line (Shin heitai yakuza: kazen, 1972), also directed 
by Masumura. 

With Daiei in decline toward the end of the decade, Katsu followed the 
lead of actors Ishihara Yujiré and Mifune Toshir6 and established his own 
independent production company in 1967. His first release was the sixteenth 
Zatoichi film, Zatoichi the Outlaw (Zatoichi royaburi, 1967), directed by 
Yamamoto Satsuo. Alongside the continuing installments of the Zatoichi and 
Tough Guy series, Katsu Pro also produced more ambitious work, including 
Teshigahara Hiroshi’s The Ruined Map (Moetsukita chizu, 1968) and Gosha 
Hideo’s Tenchu! (Hitokiri, 1969), a jidai-geki in which he starred. Katsu’s 
first directing credit was the cop action movie The Big Boss (Kaoyaku, 1971). 

In 1972, he launched the new Hanzo the Razor (Goyokiba) chanbara tril- 
ogy with Hanzo the Razor: Sword of Justice (Goydkiba, 1972), based on an 
outrageous gekiga by Koike Kazuo featuring an Edo-period law enforcer who 
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interrogates his female victims using his oversized penis. The same year, the 
film’s director, Misumi Kenji, began another chanbara series adapted from 
Koike for Katsu Pro, Lone Wolf and Cub (Kozure 6kami), intended to launch 
Katsu’s elder brother Wakayama Tomisaburé as a movie star. 

With Katsu focusing his attention on the television market throughout the 
1970s, and his involvement in a couple of high-profile scandals, including 
arrests for drug possession in 1978 and 1990, his film appearances became 
fewer in the latter half of his career. He was replaced by Nakadai Tatsuya for 
his role in Kagemusha (1980) after arguing with director Kurosawa Akira on 
set. His later film roles include Nomura Yoshitar6’s Wanderer ss Map (Meiso 
chizu, 1983) and Jisséji Akio’s apocalyptic sci-fi fantasy Tokyo: The Last 
Megalopolis (Teito monogatari, 1988), featuring designs from the Swiss artist 
H. R. Giger, and a comeback attempt, reprising his role in the final Zatoichi 
film, Zatoichi: Darkness Is His Ally (Zatoichi, 1989). 

His final film roles were in the Hong Kong—produced children’s fantasy 
Saga of the Phoenix (A Xiu-lo, dir. Ngai Kai Lam/Sze Yu Lau, 1990) and 
Kuroki Kazuo’s Roningai (Roningai, 1990), set at the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, but he continued to act on the stage. He died of throat cancer on 
21 June 1997. 


KAWABATA YASUNARI (J [#72 AX%, 1899-1972). Kawabata Yasunari was 
an award-winning author who, in 1968, became the first Japanese recipient 
of the Nobel Prize for Literature. As a member of the Shinkankaku-ha (New 
Sensationalist School) of modernist writers in the 1920s, he wrote the script 
for Kinugasa Teinosuke’s A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji, 1926). 
Many of Kawabata’s morbidly sexual tales of unrequited or impossible 
love have been adapted for film, both during his lifetime and following his 
death in 1972 from inhaling gas, which many believe to have been suicide. 
In 1930, Takami Sadae directed The Scarlet Gang of Asakusa (Asakusa 
kurenaidan), based on Kawabata’s serialized story set in the demimonde 
of Tokyo’s famous entertainment district. Gosho Heinosuke (1902-1981) 
directed The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko) for Shochiku in 1933 from Kawa- 
bata’s short story about a young student from Tokyo who falls in love with an 
itinerant performer while vacationing in a coastal resort town. This story was 
subsequently adapted again by Shochiku on several occasions, by Nomura 
Yoshitar6 in 1954 and Kawazu Yoshir6 in 1960. Other versions include Nishi- 
kawa Katsumi’s for Nikkatsu in 1963, Onchi Hideo’s for Toho in 1967, anda 
second version by Nishikawa in 1974, this time for Toho, and the first starring 
vehicle for the phenomenally popular singer and actress Yamaguchi Momoe. 
Kawabata’s chef-d’oeuvre is considered to be his first full-length novel, 
Snow Country (Yukiguni), published in 1937 after being expanded from a short 
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story published in 1935. The story of a Tokyo dilettante who becomes besotted 
with a lowly bathhouse geisha during a sojourn in a hot springs resort in Niigata 
prefecture was first adapted by Toyoda Shiré for Toho in 1957 and later by Oba 
Hideo for Shochiku in 1965. Other notable works include A Thousand Cranes 
(Senbazuru), published in 1952 and adapted by Yoshimura Kézaburé6 in 1953 
and Masumura Yasuz6 in 1969, both for Daiei; The Sound of the Mountain 
(Yama no oto), adapted by Naruse Mikio for Toho in 1954 to coincide with 
its publication; The House of the Sleeping Beauties (Nemureru bijo, 1961), 
adapted by Yoshimura K6zabur6 for Shochiku in 1968, as an independent film 
by Yokoyama Hiroto and distributed by Eurospace in 1995, and with a Ger- 
man version, Das Haus der schlafenden Schonen, directed by Vadim Glowna 
in 2006; The Old Capital (Koto, 1962), adapted by Nakamura Noboru in 1963 
and in a version starring Yamaguchi Momoe and Miura Tomokazu, directed by 
Ichikawa Kon, in 1980; and Beauty and Sadness (Utsukushisa to kanashimi to, 
1964), adapted by Shinoda Masahiro for Shochiku in 1965. 


KAWAKITA NAGAMASA (JI|[B2R, 1903-1981). Kawakita Na- 
gamasa was a film producer and importer and, along with his wife Kashiko 
(born Takeuchi Kashiko, 1908-1993) and daughter Kazuko (1940-1993), 
an instrumental figure in promoting Japanese cinema overseas and fostering 
international relationships by way of film through organizations such as the 
Towa Trading Partnership company and the organization that bears his family 
name, the Kawakita Memorial Film Institute. 

Kawakita’s father Daijiré (1876-1908) was an officer in the Russo—Japa- 
nese War who disappeared under mysterious circumstances while Nagamasa 
was still a child, suspected of revealing Japanese military secrets to the 
Chinese while teaching at a military academy in Beijing. Though Kawakita 
Nagamasa was born and raised in Japan, following his graduation he left To- 
kyo in 1922 to study overseas in Beijing, then Germany. He returned to his 
home country as the representative for the German film company Universum 
Film AG (UFA), founding the Towa Trading Partnership in October 1928. 
The company’s name, made up of the characters “t6” (West) and “wa” (both 
“Japan” and “harmony’’), symbolized its ambitions to promote goodwill and 
understanding between Japan and the West through film. He met Kawakita 
Kashiko (born Takeuchi Kashiko) when she came to work for the company 
as a secretary and married her the following year. The couple made the first 
of their many acquisitions trips to Europe together while on their honeymoon 
in 1932 and were responsible for bringing Leontine Sagan’s Madchen in 
Uniform (1931) and works of other European directors such as René Clair, 
Julien Duvivier, G. W. Pabst, and Fritz Lang to Japan, as well as introducing 
Japanese films to European film festivals such as Venice in the latter part of 
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the decade. The foreign films imported by the Towa Trading Partnership were 
released by Toho. Through his European connections, he played an integral 
role in the German—Japanese coproduction of Daughter of the Samurai (Die 
Tochter des Samurai, 1937). 

Kawakita also retained his connections with China, producing Japan’s first 
coproduction with that country, The Road to Peace in the Orient (T6y6 heiwa 
no michi) in 1938 through the Towa Trading Partnership. Directed by Suzuki 
Shigeyoshi, this propagandistic work, in which a Chinese peasant couple dis- 
cover the kindness of the Japanese Imperial soldiers who have invaded their 
country, was a commercial failure in Japan, attributable to the lack of a major 
Japanese star and the linguistic barriers for audiences brought about by the 
casting of amateur Chinese actors, whose dialogue was subtitled (see WAR 
AND FILM). Because of his proficiency in the Chinese language, in 1939 
Kawakita founded the Shanghai-based China Film Company (Chunghwa 
Dyan-ying) at the Japanese government’s request, to produce films with lo- 
cal casts and crews aimed at Chinese audiences, while attempting to forestall 
Japanese over-intervention in Chinese film production. 

After the war, Kawakita returned to Japan, where he was charged as a Class 
B war criminal and recommended for temporary suspension from the industry. 
He resumed as president of the Towa Trading Partnership in 1950, with his 
wife Kashiko as vice president. The Towa Trading Partnership was renamed 
the Toho-Towa Company in 1951 and continues to this day as a subsidiary of 
Toho, importing and releasing major foreign titles into the Japanese market. 
The couple continued in their efforts to market Japanese films overseas, play- 
ing an important role in introducing films like Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon 
(Rashémon, 1950) to festivals such as Venice. Kawakita Nagamasa acted as 
production supervisor on Japan’s first postwar international collaboration 
and the final film of Josef von Sternberg, The Saga of Anatahan (Anatahan, 
1953), about a group of shipwrecked sailors on a remote island during the 
Pacific War in thrall to the one woman (Negishi Akemi) in their midst. 

During the 1950s, Kawakita’s wife Kashiko consolidated her position as the 
Japanese film industry’s chief overseas ambassador, moving to London for two 
years in 1955, while her daughter Kazuko studied there. She curated programs 
of Japanese films for the Cinémathéque Frangaise in Paris and the British Film 
Institute in London and sat on the juries of a number of major festivals; she was 
affectionately referred to as Madame Kawakita. In 1960, the Kawakitas estab- 
lished the Japan Film Library Council, which over the following few decades 
organized a number of thematic programs of classic Japanese films across the 
world while making film materials available to foreign researchers. They were 
also integral to the formation of the Art Theatre Guild, whose goal was to 
introduce international art cinema to Japanese audiences. Kawakita Kazuko 
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also entered the film industry, serving as an assistant to the director Kurosawa 
Akira on The Bad Sleep Well (Warui yatsu hodo yoku nemuru, 1960) and estab- 
lishing the independent organization the Cinema Club Research Group (Shine 
Kurabu Kenkytikai) to organize screenings of Japanese directors in universities 
in Tokyo. The blocking of a retrospective of films by Suzuki Seijun following 
his dismissal from Nikkatsu by company president Hori Kydsaku led to the 
mobilization of a number of critics and filmmakers in support of the director 
when he took his former employers to court. Kazuko was married to the actor- 
director Itami Jiiz6 between 1960 and 1966. 

In 1982, following Kawakita Nagamasa’s death on 24 May 1981 at the 
age of 78, the Japan Film Library Council was restructured as the Kawakita 
Memorial Film Institute and continued with the aim of promoting film culture 
both in Japan and abroad. In 1983, the first Kawakita Award for individuals 
or organizations that have contributed to Japanese film culture was bestowed 
upon Donald Richie. Kawakita Kazuko died of a cerebral hemorrhage on 7 
June 1993 at the age of 53, and Kawakita Kashiko died within the next few 
months, on 27 July, at the age of 85. The Kawakita Memorial Film Institute 
continues to operate to this day. 


Josef von Sternberg’s Japanese production of The Saga of Anatahan (Anatahan, 1953). 
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Kawakita Nagamasa (1903-1981) of the Towa Trading Partnership. 


The Road to Peace in the Orient (Toy6 heiwa no michi, 1938), the first Japanese coproduction with China, 
produced by Kawakita Nagamasa of the Towa Trading Partnership and directed by Suzuki Shigeyoshi. 
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KAWAMOTO KIHACHIRO (JI|A/\ BB, 1925-2010 ). Kawamoto Ki- 
hachir6 is an independent animator (see ANIME) specializing in stop-motion 
puppet animation (ningy6 animéshon). His work draws heavily upon the 
aesthetics of traditional theatrical forms such as Noh, Kabuki, and Bunraku 
puppet theater as well as Buddhist philosophy. Born in Tokyo in 1925, Kawa- 
moto developed an interest in puppetry and doll making early in life after 
his grandmother showed him how to make a doll as a child. After studying 
architecture at Yokohama National University, he was drafted into the army 
in 1944, although he was never posted overseas. 

Kawamoto began his film career as a set designer at Toho, joining the stu- 
dios in 1946 through a connection with an old schoolfriend, Muraki Yoshiré 
(19242009), who would later become Kurosawa Akira’s art designer of 
choice. Kawamoto, however, lost his job in 1950 during the labor strikes at 
the studio. During the 1950s, he collaborated with the playwright—journalist 
lizawa Tadasu (1909-1994) on a series of books featuring photographs of 
his puppets in children’s stories, such as The Three Little Pigs and Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

In the mid-1950s, Iizawa and Kawamoto were joined by the animator 
Mochinaga Tadahito, a pioneer of stop-frame animation. Kawamoto had no 
experience with animation at this point and was responsible for making the 
puppets. Together they worked on two commercials (known in Japan as CM) 
for Asahi Beer for the new medium of television, although their 12-minute 
color promotional film Beer, Those Were the Days .. . (Biru mukashi mukashi, 
1956) was released to cinemas, and thus counts as the first theatrical stop- 
motion animation produced in Japan. It was ranked as the ninth best short 
film in the annual Kinema Junp6 awards. Kawamoto also made puppets for 
several of Mochinaga’s children’s animations during the late 1950s. 

By the 1960s, Kawamoto was growing dissatisfied with the possibilities pro- 
vided by the world of advertising and children’s television in Japan, and in 1964 
he traveled to Jiri Trnka’s studios in Prague to study under the famous Czech 
animator. He returned to Japan and in 1968 completed his first independent 
film, the 14-minute animation Breaking Branches Is Forbidden (Hana-ori), 
shot on 16mm. Subsequent stop-motion puppet animation included The Demon 
(Oni, 1970), Dojoji Temple (Dojdji, 1976), and House of Flame (Kataku, 1979), 
although he also experimented with kiri-gami (cut-out) techniques in The Trip 
(Tabi, 1973) and A Poet's Life (Shijin no shégai, 1974), based on a short story 
by Abe K6b6 (1924-1993; see also TESHIGAHARA HIROSHI). This latter 
work won the Ofuji Noburé Award, established by the newspaper Mainichi 
Shinbun in 1962 to recognize excellence in animation. 

In order to screen his independently produced work, Kawamoto joined 
forces with Okamoto Tadanari (1932-1990), another stop-motion animator 
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who trained with Mochinaga. The two exhibited their short films outside of 
the established theatrical network in public halls between 1972 and 1980, and 
Kawamoto later completed Okamoto’s adaptation of the author Miyazawa 
Kenji’s The Restaurant of Many Orders (Chtimon no Gi ryériten, 1993) when 
Okamoto succumbed to cancer partway through the production. 

Kawamoto made his first feature-length work, Rennyo and His Mother 
(Rennyo to sono haha), in 1981, the story of Rennyo Shonin (1415-1499), 
who brought about the revival in Shin Buddhism during the 15th century, and 
from 1982 to 1983 he created the characters for NHK’s popular live-puppet 
animation series The Romance of the Three Kingdoms (Sangokushi), based 
on the Chinese historical epic. International productions include To Shoot 
Without Shooting (Fusha no sha, 1988), made at Shanghai Animation Film 
Studios; Briar Rose or The Sleeping Beauty (Ibarahime mata manemuri- 
hime, 1990), a film based on a children’s story written by the actress Kishida 
Kyoko, for which he returned to Trka’s studios in Prague; and Winter Days 
(Fuyu no hi, 2003), an animation omnibus based on the renga chain verse of 
the celebrated haiku poet Bashé Matsuo (1644-1694), in which he oversaw 
the work of 35 of the world’s top animators. In 2005 his feature-length Book 
of the Dead (Shisha no sho) was released, telling the story of the arrival of 
Buddhism in Japan in the seventh century. 


Briar Rose or the Sleeping Beauty (Ibarahime mata manemuri-hime, Kawamoto Kihachird, 1990). 
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House of Flame (Kataku, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1979). 


KAWASE NAOMI (4)#1B, 1969- ). Kawase Naomi is the most inter- 
nationally visible of the new wave of women directors currently working 
in Japan. She won the Camera d’Or at Cannes for her feature debut Suzaku 
(Moe no suzaku, 1997) at the age of 27, repeating this early success 10 years 
later by winning the Grand Prix at the same festival for The Mourning Forest 
(Mogari no mori, 2007), and was given the Carrosse d’Or (Golden Coach 
Award) for lifetime achievement in 2009, when her film Nanayo, about a 
young Japanese woman who embarks on a voyage of self-discovery while 
a tourist in Thailand, premiered there. Kawase has also been the subject of 
retrospectives in Italy, Switzerland, and France, and it is worth noting several 
European coproductions within her oeuvre, such as Kya ka ra ba a (2001), 
funded by the television company Arte. 

Emerging from the world of jishu eiga, Kawase’s early films stand at a 
juncture between fiction, documentary, and experimental film (jikken eiga): 
vividly naturalistic invocations of the everyday as filtered through her subjec- 
tive experiences, shot with the naive simplicity of a home movie. She made 
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her first 8mm short films, including The Concretization of These Things Fly- 
ing Around Me (Watashi ga iki-iki to kakawatte ik6 to suru jibutsu no gutaika, 
1988) and J Focus on That Which Interests Me (Watashi ga tsuyoku kyomi 
o motta mono o Ookiku FIX de kiritoru, 1988) while a student at the Osaka 
School of Photography (then called the School of Visual Arts), from which 
she graduated in 1989, before gaining attention in Japan with the candidly 
autobiographical 8mm works Embracing (Ni tsutsumarete, 1992) and Katat- 
sumori (1994). The former was an emotional journey back into the mists of 
her childhood when she was abandoned by her father; the latter, which won 
the FIPRESCI prize at the 1995 Yamagata International Documentary Film 
Festival, was a touching portrait of the great-aunt who took her in and raised 
her. Her first fiction film was the 55-minute White Moon (Shiroi tsuki, 1993). 

Kawase’s 35mm commercial feature debut Suzaku, produced by Sentd 
Takenori, to whom she was subsequently briefly married, like most of her 
work, was filmed in Nara prefecture in Western Japan, where the filmmaker 
is based. It was a sensitive portrayal of the members of an extended family, 
played mainly by nonprofessionals, who live in a remote village with its eco- 
nomic base in cedar logging in steep decline. The film charts the characters’ 
hopes and fears for their community over two distinct time periods divided by 
a gap of 15 years, with the region’s spectacular mountainous scenery evoca- 
tively captured by cinematographer Tamura Masaki, who had formerly 
worked as the cameraman for Ogawa Shinsuke’s documentaries. This was 
followed by The Weald (Somaudo monogatari, 1998), a documentary filmed 
using a combination of video, 8mm and 16mm that centered on a small vil- 
lage community, again in Nara prefecture, comprised of six aging families 
who still make their living as foresters. 

As well as capturing the timeless spirit of places through landscape and 
the communities that live in them, Kawase’s fictional work often contains 
an overtly personal, almost confessional dimension. Her feature film Hotaru 
(2001), depicting an intense affair between an exotic dancer and a traditional 
potter, bore heavy traces of her own marital difficulties with Sent6. While 
expecting her first child, she took the lead role in Shara (Shara sdju, 2003) of 
the hard-working, pregnant mother of a family suffering from the aftershock 
of a missing son, with the film marked by Buddhist themes of cycles of re- 
generation and rebirth. 


KIKUCHI RINKO (U2, 1981— ). The actress Kikuchi Rinko shot to 
international attention for her role as Yakusho K6ji’s deaf-mute daughter in 
the Japanese sections of Alejandro Gonzalez Ifarritu’s Babel (2006), which 
earned her a nomination for Best Supporting Actress at the 2007 Academy 
Awards and led to further appearances in non-Japanese films, including 
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Rian Johnson’s conman comedy The Brothers Bloom (2008). She is only the 
second actress of East Asian descent to receive such recognition, following 
Umeki Miyoshi’s win in the same category for Joshua Logan’s adaptation of 
James Michener’s love story Sayonara (1957), starring Marlon Brando and 
set during the Korean War. 

Born in Kanagawa Prefecture, she made her screen debut under her birth 
name of Kikuchi Yuriko in a small role in Shindé Kaneto’s portrait of Ja- 
pan’s aging population, Will to Live (Ikitai, 1999) starring Mikuni Rentar6. As 
well as being active in television, other notable appearances include Kazuyo- 
shi Kumakiri’s Hole in the Sky (Sora no ana, 2001); Ishii Katsuhito’s A Taste 
of Tea (Cha no aji, 2004) and Funky Forest: The First Contact (Naisu no 
mori: The First Contact, 2005); Lee Sang-Il’s 69 (2004); and Miki Satoshi’s 
The Insects Unlisted in the Encyclopedia (Zukan ni nottenai mushi, 2007). 
She also contributed her vocal talents to the Oshii Mamoru anime, The Sky 
Crawlers (Sukai kurora, 2008). 


KIMURA TAKEO (AAT RA, 1918-2010). Kimura Takeo is an art director 
who is commonly associated with the mukokuseki akushon (“borderless ac- 
tion’) films made at Nikkatsu during the 1960s, particularly those of Suzuki 
Seijun, with whom he collaborated as part of the script development team 
behind the Guryi Hachiré pseudonym. He entered the studios in 1941, and 
following the wartime government’s restructuring of the industry, he was 
transferred to Daiei the following year, where his first major assignment as 
an art director was on Igayama Masanori’s The Voice of the Sea Calling (Umi 
no yobu koe, 1945). 

Kimura returned to Nikkatsu when the studios recommenced production 
in 1954 and remained there until it started its Roman Porno line in 1971. As 
well as works by Suzuki, such as Kanto Wanderer (Kant6 mushuku, 1963), 
Gate of Flesh (Nikutai no mon, 1964), and Tokyo Drifter (Téky6 nagare- 
mono, 1966), Kimura also worked on the films of other contracted directors, 
including Ushihara Yoichi, on Crimson Pistol (Kurenai no kenju, 1961) and 
Three Stray Dogs (Sanbiki no nora inu, 1965), and Toshio Masuda, on Velvet 
Hustler (Kurenai no nagareboshi, 1967) and Gangster VIP (Burai yori: Dai- 
kanbu, 1968). The last film he worked on at the studio was Delinquent Girl: 
Mako (Furyo shojo: Mako, 1971), directed by Kurahara Koretsugu (brother 
of Kurahara Koreyoshi), before going freelance and lending his distinctive 
vision to works including Kumai Kei’s Sandakan No. 8 (Sandakan hachiban 
shokan: Bokyo, 1974), Hasegawa Kazuhiko’s Young Murderer (Seishun no 
satsujinsha, 1976), Yanagimachi Mitsuo’s Fire Festival (Himatsuri, 1985), 
Jiss6ji Akio’s Tokyo: The Last Megalopolis (Teito monogatari, 1988), and 
Matsumoto Toshio’s Dogura Magura (1988). 
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While he continued his collaborations with Suzuki Seijun on works includ- 
ing Zigeunerweisen (Tsigoineruwaizen, 1980) and Pistol Opera (Pisutoru 
opera, 2001), his work with Hayashi Kaiz6 during the late 1980s and 1990s 
in films like Circus Boys (Nijtiseiki shénen dokuhon, 1989), Zipang (1990), 
and The Most Terrible Time in My Life (Waga jinsei saiaku no toki, 1994) is 
of particular note. In 2004, he made his directing debut with the experimental 
video short Mugen Sasurai, whose title literally means “fluctuating dreams,” 
and went on to direct two features, Yume no mani mani (2008) and Ogonka 
(Ogonka: Hisureba hana, shisureba ché, 2009) 


KINEMA JUNPO (+A 4) #R). The longest-running specialist film journal 
in Japan, if not the world, Kinema Junpo was launched in July 1919, ceasing 
publication from 1940 to 1951 due to the war. It is still considered the most 
powerful critical voice in Japan, despite moving its focus away from coverage 
of mainly domestic productions, with the balance now tipped toward star- 
driven Hollywood films as well as other foreign releases. 

The magazine’s Best Ten annual awards, as voted by its critics, began in 
1924, and have provided the best indicator of what is popular in Japan at 
any given time. The award was initially only for foreign releases, with the 
Japanese category beginning in 1926, when it was won by Abe Yutaka’s The 
Woman Who Touched Legs (Ashi ni sawatta onna), marking a new period 
of confidence in the domestic product. In 1999, to celebrate the magazine’s 
80th anniversary, the critics voted for the best Japanese films of all time, with 
Kurosawa Akira’s Seven Samurai (Shichinin no samurai, 1954), Naruse 
Mikio’s Floating Clouds (Ukigumo, 1955), and Ozu Yasujir6’s Tokyo Story 
(Toky6 monogatari, 1953) voted to the top three positions. 


KINOSHITA KEISUKE (AVF 3377, 1912-1998). With his life and career 
running parallel to Kurosawa Akira’s, although his name is less well-known 
internationally, Kinoshita Keisuke created some of the finest and most criti- 
cally regarded films of the 1950s, the period known as the Second Golden 
Age of Japanese cinema, in total directing around 50 titles at Shochiku’s 
Ofuna studios over a period of four decades. 

Born in the city of Hamamatsu, Shizuoka Prefecture, the fourth son of 
eight children, Kinoshita ran away from home to pursue a career in film- 
making, entering Shochiku’s studios, at the time based in Kamata, in 1933. 
Like Kurosawa at Toho, his apprenticeship took place against the turbulent 
backdrop of the war, as he worked as an assistant director, initially for direc- 
tors including Shimazu Yasujir6 and Yoshimura K6zabur6, while developing 
screenplays that were rejected by either the military censors or the company 
itself. After a brief period of military service in 1940-1941, he made his debut 
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with The Blossoming Port (Hanasaku minato, 1943), which was followed by 
another militaristically themed work, Army (Rikugun, 1944). 

Much of Kinoshita’s subsequent output was in the melodrama vein, with 
titles like Morning for the Osone Family (Osone-ke no asa, 1946) and the 
whimsical Carmen Comes Home (Karumen kyoko ni kaeru, 1951), about an 
exotic dancer who returns from Tokyo to her rural hometown with her best 
friend in tow, causing shock and scandal among the locals. The film, which 
stars Takamine Hideko, bears the distinction of being Japan’s first color 
feature, although its sequel, Carmen’s Pure Love (Karumen junjoésu, 1952), 
was released in monochrome. 

More serious works include A Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no higeki, 1953), 
which portrayed a family debilitated by the war, and Garden of Women (Onna 
no sono, 1954), which examined feudal structures in an upper-class girls’ 
boarding school. Twenty-Four Eyes (Nijtishi no hitomi, 1954) starred Takamine 
as a young primary schoolmistress posted at a small village school in the Inland 
Sea and depicted her relationship with her 12 young students between the years 
1927 and 1946. It was voted best film of its year by Kinema Junpé. 

As well as its championing of strong female protagonists, Kinoshita’s oeu- 
vre was noted at the time for its stylistic experimentation. The nostalgic love 
story She Was Like a Wild Chrysanthemum (Nogiku no gotoki kimi nariki, 
1955) framed many of its sequences in old-fashioned style photographic 
frames, while The Ballad of Narayama (Narayama bushiko, 1958) adopted 
many of its formal elements from Kabuki theater. Adapted from the 1956 
novel by Fukazawa Shichiré (1914-1987), this film recounted the legend of 
Mount Obasute, in which the central character of an old woman named Orin, 
played by Tanaka Kinuyo, sets about putting her house in order by readying 
her eldest widowed son for remarriage as she approaches her 70th birthday, 
when local custom dictates that she must make a one-way pilgrimage to the 
summit to sacrifice herself in order to save the impoverished rural villagers 
from starvation. This film was also voted the best of its year by Kinema Junpo 
and was remade in a more naturalistic version by Imamura Shohei in 1983. 

Though he continued to direct for Shochiku throughout the 1960s, 
Kinoshita’s output suffered with the crisis in the industry brought about by 
television that hit so many of his contemporaries. In 1969, he joined Ku- 
rosawa Akira, Ichikawa Kon, and Kobayashi Masaki to form the “Four 
Knights Group” (Yonki no kai), a production company whose only major 
work was Kurosawa’s first color film, Dodesukaden (1970). The film’s criti- 
cal and commercial failure effectively put an end to similar projects, although 
many years later the group’s sole surviving member, Ichikawa, directed Dora 
Heita (2000) from a script written by the original team. After a 10-year hiatus, 
during which he worked prolifically in television, Kinoshita returned to film- 
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making with Love and Separation in Sri Lanka (Suri Ranka no ai to wakare, 
1977), then made a further five films. His last work, Father (Chichi), was 
released in 1988. He died of a stroke on 30 December 1998, aged 86. 


KINUGASA TEINOSUKE (#57728), 1896-1982). One of the first 
Japanese directors to make a name for himself overseas, Kinugasa Teinosuke 
was born to a family of tobacco merchants the very year motion pictures ar- 
rived in Japan. After finishing his schooling, he left home to join a traveling 
Shinpa theatrical troupe, where he specialized in playing oyama (female 
impersonator) roles. He made his stage debut in 1914 and within three years 
had gained sufficient notice to be courted by Nikkatsu, making his screen 
debut in The Seven-Colored Ring (Nana-iro no yubiwa, dir. unknown, 1917). 
He played dozens of such oyama roles for Nikkatsu over the next few years, 
making a noteworthy appearance in Tanaka Eiz6’s The Living Corpse (Ikeru 
Shikabane, 1918), an adaptation of Leo Tolstoy’s story in which he played 
the young Russian love interest. When the company started employing real 
actresses, following Mizutani Yaeko’s starring role alongside Inoue Masao 
in Hatanaka Ry6dha’s Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki, 1921), Kinugasa led 
the studio’s dozen or so contracted oyama on strike (see also PURE FILM 
MOVEMENT; WOMEN). 

Kinugasa continued to act until 1923, also in male roles, but anticipating 
the changing tide, by 1920 he was working behind the camera, scripting and 
codirecting The Death of My Sister moto no shi) with Sakata Shigenori, in 
which he also played the female lead. The film was a typical Shinpa tragedy, 
in which a girl is raped by her brother’s best friend, leading to her suicide 
by leaping beneath a passing train. It was enough of a success to lead to him 
directing several further titles for the studio, beginning with Spark (Hibana, 
1922). In 1922, he left the company for Makino Education Motion Picture 
Studios, founded by the ex-Nikkatsu director, Makino Sh6z6, where he made 
about a dozen films, beginning with Two Little Birds (Niwa no kotori, 1922). 

In 1926, Kinugasa embarked on his best-known silent film, A Page of 
Madness (Kurutta ippéji), an avant-garde work unlike anything else made 
in Japan up to that point, which he produced himself. The film was critically 
well regarded, but its experimental approach meant that it could only be 
screened in a limited number of theaters (see also IWASAKI AKIRA), and 
following its lackluster financial returns, Kinugasa returned for a while to 
shooting more commercial jidai-geki films at Shochiku’s Shimokamo studios 
in Kyoto, produced independently by his own company Kinugasa Film Al- 
liance (Kinugasa Eiga Renmei). In 1928, he made another attempt at raising 
the the status of film as an art form with Crossroads (Jujiré). Described by 
the director as “a jidai-geki without swordfights,” its style was heavily in- 
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fluenced by German expressionism. The film was distributed domestically 
by Shochiku, after which Kinugasa took the print and tried to sell it across 
Europe that same year. During his trip, he made the acquaintance of the Rus- 
sian filmmakers Vsevolod Pudovkin and Sergei Eisenstein in Moscow and 
managed to find a German distributor in Berlin, where it played as Im Schat- 
ten des Yoshiwara (The Shadows of Yoshiwara). The film later screened in 
Paris, London, and New York, and is recognized as the first Japanese film to 
be screened widely in the West. 

After returning to Japan, Kinugasa kept up a steady output of films for the 
next four decades, returning to Shochiku’s Shimokamo studios to make the 
first jidai-geki talkie, The Surviving Shinsengumi ([kinokotta shinsengumi, 
1932), and the two-part The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chiishingura, 1932), the first 
sound version of the classic tale. He moved to Toho in 1940, where his work 
includes the period drama The Battle of Kawanakajima (Kawanakajima kas- 
sen, 1941); the war propaganda film Forward! Flag of Independence (Su- 
sumu dokuritsuki, 1943), about a young Indian prince who aids the Japanese 
in smashing a British spy ring; and, after the war, the melodrama Actress 
(Joyti, 1947). 

In 1949, Kinugasa moved to Daiei studios, where he realized Gate of 
Hell (Jigokumon, 1953), a jidai-geki set in the 12th century but based on a 
20th-century story by Kikuchi Kan. It was the second color feature made 
in Japan, following Kinoshita Keisuke’s musical comedy Carmen Comes 
Home (Karumen kyoké ni kaeru, 1951), and won the Palme d’Or at the 1954 
Cannes Film Festival and Best Foreign Film award at the following year’s 
Academy Awards, owing much of its success to the beautiful cinematography 
of Sugiyama Kohei, a collaborator of Kinugasa’s since the 1920s. Kinugasa’s 
subsequent works include a color version of The Tale of Genji (Genji mono- 
gatari: Ukifune, 1957), subtitled The Floating Boat, and several adaptations 
of the Meiji-era novelist Izumi Ky6ka (1873-1939), including White Heron 
(Shirasagi, 1958) and Disheveled Hair (Midaregami, 1961), with the latter 
providing an early role for Katsu Shintaré. After directing over a hundred 
films, his last work was the Russian coproduction The Little Runaway (Chii- 
sai tobosha, 1966), codirected with Eduard Bocharov and released in Japan 
by Daiei. Kinugasa’s international reputation as a pioneering filmmaker was 
reinforced when the print of A Page of Madness, believed lost since its re- 
lease, resurfaced in the director’s own home in 1971, resulting in a number 
of high-profile screenings outside Japan. 


KITANO TAKESHI (4t8¥it; BEAT TAKESHI, BITO TAKESHI, E— 
kKfeltL, 1947- ). Kitano Takeshi, or Beat Takeshi, is a comedian, popular 
television personality, and, since the 1990s, one of the most prominent fig- 
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Kinugasa Teinosuke’s early masterpiece of the avant-garde, A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji, 7926). 


ures from Japanese cinema to emerge on the world stage, as both director 
and performer. Born 18 January 1947 in a war-damaged slum in Tokyo’s 
Adachi ward, Kitano dropped out of Meiji University’s engineering depart- 
ment and became the compére at a strip club in Asakusa. He first came to 
public attention during the late 1970s under the name Beat Takeshi, playing 
alongside Beat Kiyoshi (real name Kaneko Nir6) as part of the “Two Beats” 
double act that specialized in the then highly popular form of stand-up com- 
edy known as manzai. 

Continuing his comedy career on radio and television, by the mid-1980s he 
had left his partner behind him, yet continued to use the name Beat Takeshi to 
refer to this public persona, even in the deadpan, tough-guy roles he is often 
associated with. These include playing the brutal camp prison guard Hara 
in Oshima Nagisa’s Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence (Senj6 no meri kurisu- 
masu, 1983); the heroin-addicted ex-mobster of Furuhata Yasuo’s Demon 
(Yasha, 1985); further gangster parts in Wakamatsu K6ji’s Erotic Liaisons 
(Erotikku na kankei, 1992), a Paris-set thriller costarring Miyazawa Rie, and 
Ishii Takashi’s stylish heist movie Gonin (1995); the real-life historical figure 
Hijikata Toshizé, deputy leader of the Shinsengumi, in Oshima’s Gohatto 
(1999); the sadistic teacher who acts as both coordinator and commentator in 
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the students’ deadly struggle for survival in Fukasaku Kinji’s Battle Royale 
(Batoru rowaiaru, 2000); and the domineering patriarch of the zainichi fam- 
ily depicted in Sai Y6ichi’s Blood and Bones (Chi to hone, 2004). 

Kitano’s reputation for playing violent characters was particularly no- 
ticeable in the films he directed and acted in during the first decade of his 
filmmaking career, notably Violent Cop (Sono otoko, kyobo ni tsuki, 1989) 
and Sonatine (Sonachine, 1993). He has also appeared in cameos in the Hol- 
lywood sci-fi thriller Johnny Mnemonic (Robert Longo, 1995) and in Tokyo 
Eyes (1998), by the French director Jean-Pierre Limosin. More characteristi- 
cally comic turns have included Takita Y6jir6’s No More Comics (Komikku 
zasshi nanka iranai!, 1986) and a brief appearance in his own madcap Getting 
Any? (Minna yatteru ka, 1995), about a man’s attempts at getting sex. 

In the films he has directed himself, he has credited himself as “Kitano 
Takeshi” the director and “Beat Takeshi” the actor, drawing attention to his 
twin roles as creator and performer in self-referential titles such as Takeshis’ 
(2005), in which the identities collide, and Glory to the Filmmaker! (Kantoku 
Banzai!, 2007), in which a fictional version of Kitano the director struggles 
to move away from violent yakuza films and deliver a commercial hit, lead- 
ing to a series of vignettes shot in the style of classical family drama, ninja 
movies, J-Horror, and science fiction. 

Kitano began his directing career with Violent Cop (Sono otoko, kyobo ni 
tsuki, 1989), in which he played a renegade police detective, after the original 
director Fukasaku Kinji withdrew from the project due to ill health. Kitano 
appeared only briefly in Boiling Point (3-4x jugatsu, 1990), his second di- 
rectorial work and the first that he scripted. It depicted two members of an 
unsuccessful local baseball team who travel to Okinawa to get revenge on a 
yakuza gang who have threatened their coach. He returned to the Okinawan 
setting with Sonatine (Sonachine, 1993), in which a group of gangsters, real- 
izing they have been set up by their boss, await death on a sunny beach. The 
nihilism of Kitano’s early cycle of films has been linked to a motorcycle ac- 
cident he was involved in on 2 August 1994 that left his face paralyzed, which 
some have speculated was a suicide attempt caused by depression. 

The motif of suicide was particularly apparent in Fireworks (Hana-bi, 
1998), in which Kitano played a police officer whose wife is dying of leu- 
kemia, who resigns after being involved in a work accident that results in a 
colleague being confined to a wheelchair. However, it should be noted that 
Kitano’s third film, and the first in which he did not appear, A Scene at the Sea 
(Ano natsu, ichiban shizuku na umi, 1991), was a touching and inspirational 
portrait of a young deaf-mute man struggling to learn to surf. Kids Return 
(Kizzu ritan, 1996) also presented a nostalgic coming-of-age story between 
two friends, based on Kitano’s own childhood experiences. 
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With the Golden Lion award for Fireworks at the 1997 Venice Film 
Festival arguably representing the peak of his critical acclaim overseas, 
Kitano subsequently aimed at a more commercial audience with films such 
as Kikujiro (Kikujir6 no natsu, 1999), a sentimental road movie about a 
surly layabout who accompanies a young boy as he searches for his mother; 
Brother (2000), an unsuccessful attempt at launching himself as an inter- 
national director, made in collaboration with the British producer Jeremy 
Thomas (who also produced Oshima’s Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence), in 
which he plays a yakuza gang boss exiled to Los Angeles; and Dolls (2002), 
a three-part omnibus film inspired by the Bunraku plays of Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon (1653-1725). His reinvention of the blind swordsman charac- 
ter Zatoichi in 2003 earned him the Silver Lion award at the Venice Film 
Festival and resulted in his biggest domestic success, before he embarked 
on a trilogy of films that attempted to deconstruct his screen persona, 
Takeshis’ (2005), Glory to the Filmmaker! (2007), and Achilles and the 
Tortoise (Akiresu to kame, 2008). 

Since A Scene at the Sea (1991), Kitano has produced his films through 
his company, Office Kitano, which also launched the Tokyo Filmex festival 
in 2000. He has regularly collaborated with the same group of actors, includ- 
ing Osugi Ren, Terajima Susumu, and Yanagi Ydrei, as well as the producer 
Mori Masayuki, composer Hisaishi J6 (until Do//s), and cinematographer 
Yanagishima Katsumi. As well as maintaining a consistent television profile, 
he has produced autobiographies and novels and gained some notice for his 
painting, with his works appearing in several of his films. In 2007, the Venice 
Film Festival announced a new “Glory to the Filmmaker!” Award for career 
achievement and innovation, named after Kitano’s film of the same name, 
with Kitano its first recipient; in 2008, the Moscow International Film Festi- 
val bestowed a Lifetime Achievement Award on the director. 


KON SATOSHI (S#, 1963-2010). Kon Satoshi began his career as a 
manga artist, with early work including the print publication of Otomo Ka- 
tushiro’s live-action feature World Apartment Horror (Warudo apdtomento 
hora, 1991), before he entered the anime industry, scripting the first segment 
in Otomo’s omnibus film Memories (1995), Magnetic Rose, directed by 
Morimoto K6ji. Kon’s directing debut was the violent psychological thriller 
Perfect Blue (1998), in which a young female pop singer is haunted by her 
stage alter ego while being stalked by an obsessive fan. Like all of his sub- 
sequent works, the film was produced at Madhouse studios and used the ani- 
mated medium inventively and self-reflectively in a complex story that on the 
surface seemed more ideally suited to live-action cinema, in this case strongly 
reminiscent of directors such as Alfred Hitchcock and Dario Argento. 
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Kon’s other films are Millennium Actress (Sennen joyu, 2001), which re- 
counted the reminiscences of a fictional veteran screen icon whose life story 
and film career bares comparisons with those of Hara Setsuko and Yama- 
guchi Yoshiko; Tokyo Godfathers (Tokyo goddofazazu, 2003), in which three 
homeless people discover an abandoned baby during the Christmas season; 
and Paprika (Papurika, 2006), about a machine that allows psychiatrists to 
record the dreams of their patients, which is stolen for sinister purposes. He 
also made the TV anime series Paranoid Agent (M6s6 dairinin, 2004) for the 
satellite broadcasting station WOWOW, whose various episodes revolved 
around a juvenile delinquent who assaults people with a baseball bat. Kon 
died of pancreatic cancer on 24 August 2010 at the age of 46, during the pro- 
duction of his fifth feature, Dreaming Machine (Yume Miru Kikai). 


KORE’EDA HIROKAZU (32424441, 1962— ). Kore’eda Hirokazu is one 
of the few Japanese directors who emerged during the 1990s to have made a 
significant international impact, with his films widely circulated and critically 
praised overseas. His work, along with that of other filmmakers including 
Aoyama Shinji, Kawase Naomi, and Suwa Nobuhiro, epitomized a renais- 
sance in the sort of ambitious, auteur-driven art-house cinema that arguably 
had not been produced in the country since the heyday of the Art Theater 
Guild (ATG), although its concerns were more humanistic, meditative, and 
self-reflective than political. 

Kore’eda’s route into filmmaking is emblematic of many directors of his 
generation, following the collapse in the late 1970s of the trainee system 
provided by the major studios. Initially harboring ambitions of becoming a 
novelist (he has novelized a number of his films), after graduating in 1987 
with a literature degree from Tokyo’s Waseda University, he entered the com- 
pany TV Man Union, which has produced many of his subsequent feature 
films. Here he made a number of highly acclaimed television documentaries, 
beginning with Lessons from a Calf (Mo hitotsu no kyoiku: ina shogakko 
haru-gumi no kiroku, 1991), about a class of elementary school children rais- 
ing a dairy cow. 

Following this apprenticeship in television, he made his cinematic debut 
with Maborosi (Maboroshi no hikari, 1995), a haunting tale shot entirely us- 
ing natural light, about a woman forced to make a new life for herself and 
her young daughter after her husband, played by Asano Tadanobu, mysteri- 
ously vanishes without trace. His next film was After Life (Wanddfuru raifu, 
1999), in which a group of newly deceased people are entrusted to choose 
their personal ideas of Nirvana after arriving in a purgatorial halfway house, 
while the workers in this limbo attempt to reconstruct their favorite memories 
before their souls can be fully laid to rest. The film explored the key themes 
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within Kore’eda’s oeuvre, of the connections between memory and personal 
identity and fiction and reality, in an innovative manner, drawing upon ideas 
found in his earlier TV documentaries August Without Him (Kare no inai 
hachigatsu ga, 1994), in which a dying AIDS patient assembles his most 
important moments from the last 18 months of his life on video, and Without 
Memory (Kioku no ushinawareta toki, 1997), a portrait of a man unable to 
form new memories. 

This documentary background also informs Distance (Disutansu, 2001), 
which played in competition at Cannes in 2001. The film follows the relatives 
of members of a murderous cult named the Ark of Truth, clearly modeled on 
the Aum Shinriky6, on the anniversary of their collective suicide. For the 
film the cast improvised without the director telling them how the story or 
their characters were going to develop. For Nobody Knows (Dare mo shira- 
nai, 2004), Kore’eda adopted a child’s-eye perspective of the world as seen 
by five young siblings left to fend for themselves after being abandoned by 
their mother. The film also played in competition at Cannes, with its 14-year- 
old lead, Yagira Yaya, winning the award for Best Actor. 

Kore’eda’s subsequent work has similarly explored new thematic and sty- 
listic ground. Hana (Hana yori mo naho, 2005) is a light-hearted reworking 
of the jidai-geki genre, set largely in the tenement slums of Edo at the turn of 
the 18th century and depicting a samurai grudgingly pursuing revenge against 
the killer of his father; Still Walking (Aruitemo aruitemo, 2008) recalls the 
home dramas of Ozu Yasujiré in its almost real-time depiction of a family 
reunion on the anniversary of the death of its eldest son; and Air Doll (Kuki 
ningy6, 2009) is a Pinocchio-like adult fairytale based loosely on Goda Yo- 
shiie’s manga about a sex doll who inexplicably comes to life and her quest 
to find out what it means to be human. 


KUMAI KEI (FE#, 1930-2007). Kumai Kei is a fiction director whose 
works are known for their incisive, almost journalistic treatment of Japanese 
history, broaching topics including social injustice, corporate and political cor- 
ruption, and taboos such as those surrounding the country’s militaristic past. 
After entering Nikkatsu in 1954, Kumai initially worked as a screenwriter 
before making his directing debut in 1964 with The Long Death (Teigin 
jiken: Shikeishi), based on the Imperial Bank Incident (Teigin jiken) of 1948, 
in which 12 people were fatally poisoned during the robbery of a bank in 
Tokyo, with some alleging the poison to have been developed by a secret 
military unit within the Imperial Army during the war. A Chain of Islands 
(Nihon rettd, 1965) took as its starting point the mysterious death in 1959 
of an American serviceman stationed in Japan to look at the relationship 
between the two countries in the run-up to the renewal of the Anpo Agree- 
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Koreeda Hirokazu's After Life (Wandafuru raifu, 1999). © TV Man Union. 


ment, hinting at a government cover-up surrounding a money-laundering, 
drug-smuggling ring with links across the Asian mainland. Kurobe Dam 
(Kurobe no taiyd, 1968) was a more commercial endeavor starring Mifune 
Toshiré and Ishihara Yujiré as engineers in an ambitious public construc- 
tion project. This Swarming Earth (Chi no mure, 1970), distributed by the Art 
Theatre Guild (ATG) following Kumai’s departure from Nikkatsu, looked at 
the prejudices faced by zainichi Koreans, hibakusha atomic bomb victims, 
and members of Japan’s other stigmatized underclass, the burakumin, while 
issues of discrimination were also tackled in Jo Love (Ai suru, 1997), about 
leprosy sufferers. Kumai’s penultimate film Darkness in the Light (Nihon no 
kuroi natsu: Enzai, 2001) recounted the local police blundering that led to the 
arrest of an innocent man following a gas poisoning incident in Nagano that 
was later linked to Aum Shinriky6. 

Kumai’s most highly regarded work is Sandakan No. & (Sandakan 
hachiban shékan: Bokyo, 1974), adapted from Yamazaki Toyoko’s nonfiction 
book of the same name, published in 1972, about a female investigative jour- 
nalist researching the life of an old woman living in abject poverty who, as 
a young woman in the 1920s, was sold to a brothel in Borneo as a karayuki- 
san, or overseas prostitute (see IMAMURA SHOHE]). The film was voted 
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the best of its year by Kinema Junp6 magazine, was nominated for the Best 
Foreign Language Film at the 1976 Academy Awards, and eared a Silver 
Bear for Best Actress at the 1975 Berlin Film Festival for Tanaka Kinuyo, 
in her final role of note. 

Other works by Kumai include An Ocean to Cross (Tenpy6 no iraka, 1980), 
the first Japanese film shot in mainland China; Love and Faith (Ogin-sama, 
1978) and Death of a Tea Master (Sen no Rikyti: Honkakubo ibun, 1989), 
two films about the 16th-century tea master Zen no Rikyt, who was also 
celebrated on film in Teshigahara Hiroshi’s Rikyu (Rikyii, 1989); and two 
adaptations of the renowned novelist Endé Shtsaku (1923-1996), The Sea 
and Poison (Umi to dokuyaku, 1986), which looked at medical experimen- 
tations on American prisoners of war, and Deep River (Fukai kawa, 1995), 
which portrayed the emotional and spiritual journeys of four Japanese tourists 
during a trip to India. Kumai’s final work, The Sea Is Watching (Umi wa mite 
ita, 2002), about the denizens of an Edo-period brothel, was atypical in many 
respects, though it was also one of his most widely circulated overseas, ow- 
ing to the pedigree of its screenplay, written by Kurosawa Akira. See also 
HARA KAZUO; ISHIHARA YUJIRO; KIMURA TAKEO. 


KUROSAWA AKIRA (323254, 1910-1998). Kurosawa Akira is arguably 
the best known of all Japanese film directors in the West and was certainly the 
most highly regarded internationally in his lifetime. His influence has been 
cited by a range of filmmakers across the world, and the Golden Lion Award 
at the Venice Film Festival for Rashomon (Rashémon, 1950) in 1951 is seen 
as marking the beginning of a wide-scale interest in Japanese cinema. 

Born on 23 March 1910, Kurosawa joined P.C.L. in 1936, just before it was 
merged to form the new company Toho. As an assistant director he worked 
under Yamamoto Kajiré, on films including Horse (Uma, 1942), in which 
Takamine Hideko plays a young girl who raises a horse for the Japanese army, 
and wrote a number of scripts, which included Yamamoto Satsuo’s kokusaku 
eiga (“national policy film”) Winged Victory (Tsubasa no gaika, 1942). He 
made his debut in 1943 with Sanshiro Sugata (Sugata Sanshiro), the story of a 
young man’s training in the martial art of judo during the Meiji period, which 
was followed by a sequel, Sanshiro Sugata Part IT (Zoku Sugata Sanshiro) in 
1945. His second film, The Most Beautiful Ichiban utsukushiku, 1944), was 
about women working in an optics factory during the war, while The Men Who 
Tread on the Tiger's Tail (Tora no o o fumu otokotachi, 1945), his only adapta- 
tion of a Kabuki play (Kanjincho), was in production in the month of Japan’s 
defeat. A comic tale starring Enomoto Kenichi (a comedian known popularly 
as Enoken), as a jidai-geki it was banned by the Occupation administration for 
promoting feudal values, and was only released in Japan in 1952. 
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His first decade at Toho coincided with Japan’s military campaigns across 
Asia, so much of Kurosawa’s early work fell in line with national policy. 
The director later questioned the individual ideologies of those involved 
in the war in No Regrets for Our Youth (Waga seishun ni kuinashi, 1946), 
a tale about left-wing resistance to the wartime regime that featured Hara 
Setsuko. Kurosawa’s postwar work was generally noted for its humanism, as 
well as for its dramatic action sequences, lighting, and compositions, which 
were seen as owing more to foreign filmmaking traditions than indigenous 
ones; while local critics described Ozu Yasujiré as the most quintessentially 
Japanese of filmmakers, Kurosawa was seen as the country’s most Western. 
Such aspects are manifest in his best-known film, the jidai-geki epic Seven 
Samurai (Shichinin no samurai, 1954), which starred his regular collaborator 
between 1948 and 1965, Mifune Toshir6. 

Akey to the interest Kurosawa’s films have invoked in audiences and direc- 
tors from other countries is that they often drew from non-Japanese sources, 
especially literary ones. His jidai-geki films Throne of Blood (Kumonosu-jo, 
1957) and Ran (1985) restaged the dramas of William Shakespeare, Mac- 
beth and King Lear respectively, in feudal Japan, while The Bad Sleep Well 
(Warui yatsu hodo yoku nemuru, 1960), the first of his films to be produced 
through his own Kurosawa Productions company, incorporated elements of 
Hamlet into its contemporary tale of corporate corruption. Stray Dog (Nora 
inu, 1949), a film noir about a police officer whose pistol is stolen by a homi- 
cidal killer, was inspired by the detective fiction of Belgian writer Georges 
Simenon. Yojimbo (Yojinbé, 1961), a period drama in which Mifune Toshir6 
plays a rénin who arrives to clean up the corrupt officialdom of a small town, 
followed the format of Westerns such as George Stevens’s 1953 film Shane 
(although its plot was also influenced by Stuart Heisler’s 1942 adaptation of 
Dashiell Hammett’s 1931 novel The Glass Key), and in turn was unofficially 
remade by Sergio Leone as the spaghetti Western 4 Fistful of Dollars (Per un 
pugno di dollari) in 1964. Kurosawa was particularly interested in Russian 
literature, directing Fyodor Dostoevsky’s The Idiot (Hakuchi) in 1951 and 
Maxim Gorky’s The Lower Depths (Donzoko) in 1957. 

Other Kurosawa films of the 1950s and 1960s include Scandal (Shubun, 
1950), in which Mifune becomes involved in a libel case with the tabloid 
press over an alleged affair with a famous young singer, played by Yamagu- 
chi Yoshiko; /kiru (1952), starring Shimura Takashi as a lowly public official 
who decides to make something meaningful of his life after discovering he 
has terminal cancer by ensuring the construction of a playground for local 
children; J Live in Fear [kimono no kiroku, 1955), about a man convinced 
that a nuclear war is imminent (see ATOMIC BOMB); and High and Low 
(Tengoku to jigoku, 1963) based loosely on a novel by Ed McBain, which, 
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like The Bad Sleep Well, took the corporate corruption of the postwar period 
as its theme. 

Despite his elevated international status, as the 1960s progressed, Kuro- 
sawa found it increasingly difficult to get his costly productions, typified by 
lengthy shooting periods and large-scale action scenes shot from multiple 
camera angles, financed by Toho. Red Beard (Akahige) was his last work of 
the decade and his final collaboration with Mifune, released in 1965. Sched- 
uled to make his Hollywood debut codirecting Tora! Tora! Tora! (1970) with 
Richard Fleischer, he was replaced by Masuda Toshio and Fukasaku Kinji 
following difficulties with the film’s producers. His only film with the Four 
Knights Group (Yonki no kai) production company, established with Ichi- 
kawa Kon, Kinoshita Keisuke, and Kobayashi Masaki in 1969, was Dode- 
sukaden (1970). Kurosawa’s first film in color, it depicted the denizens of a 
rubbish dump in the immediate postwar period. The film was a commercial 
failure, leading to a failed suicide attempt by the director. 

Kurosawa survived to make Dersu Uzala (Derusu uzdra, 1975), a So- 
viet-Japanese coproduction set in Siberia and based on the 1923 autobi- 
ography of the same name by Russian explorer Vladimir Arsenyev. The 
film won the Grand Prix at the Moscow Film Festival and the Best Foreign 
Language Film Academy Award, leading to a renewed international interest 
in the director, with George Lucas and Francis Ford Coppola persuading 
20th Century Fox to lend financial assistance to Toho for the production 
of Kagemusha (1980), set in the Warring States period and telling the tale 
of a lowly criminal who impersonates a dying daimyo. The film was joint 
recipient of the Cannes Film Festival’s Palme d’Or award, with Bob Fosse’s 
All That Jazz (1979). 

In 1985, Ran became the most expensive film ever produced in Japan and 
won an Academy Award for Costume Design for Wada Emi (1937— ). The 
film opened the first Tokyo International Film Festival and was Kurosawa’s 
last epic jidai-geki. After receiving the Academy Honorary Award for lifetime 
achievements in film, his final films were Dreams (Yume, 1990), an omni- 
bus of stories based on the director’s own dreams, which he had recorded 
throughout his life; Rhapsody in August (Hachigatsu no kyéshikyoku, 1991), 
a family drama centered around an old woman whose husband was killed 
by the A-bombing of Nagasaki, featuring Richard Gere as her half-Japanese 
nephew; and Madadayo (Mddadayo 1993), a more low-key drama based on 
the true-life scholar and writer Uchida Hyakken (1889-1971) and his rela- 
tionship with his students. 

Following his death from a stroke on 6 September at the age of 88, a num- 
ber of Kurosawa’s scripts have been filmed posthumously, including After 
the Rain (Ame agaru, 1998), by Koizumi Takashi; Dora Heita (2000), by 
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Ichikawa; and The Sea Is Watching (Umi wa mite ita, 2002), by Kumai Kei. 
In 2008, Toho released The Last Princess (Kakushi toride no san akunin: The 
Last Princess), directed by Higuchi Shinji, a remake of Kurosawa’s The Hid- 
den Fortress (Kakushi toride no san akunin, 1958). 


KUROSAWA KIYOSHI (23Ris, 1955- ). One of the most respected 
filmmakers currently working in the Japanese industry, Kurosawa Kiyoshi 
is a director known primarily for his work in the field of horror. Although 
many of his best-known titles, such as Cure (Kyua, 1997), Pulse (Kairo, 
2001), and Retribution (Sakebi, 2006), fall within this category, and he has 
also worked with other commercial formats such as the yakuza film, Kuro- 
sawa’s highly individual, self-reflexive style pointedly rejects the conven- 
tions, tropes, and clichés of genre filmmaking, with key plot points glossed 
over, narratives unfolding in unpredictable ways, and the camera remaining 
a distant observer that refuses to intrude upon the emotions or motivations 
of his characters. 

Kurosawa started directing with 8mm jishu eiga titles like Teacher of Vio- 
lence: Massacre in Broad Daylight (Boryoku kyoshi: Hakuchi daisatsuriku, 
1975) and Vertigo College (Shigarami gakuen, 1980), the latter part of the 
official selection for the 4th PIA Film Festival in 1981. His first employment 
in the film industry was as a member of the Director’s Company, where he 
worked as an assistant director on S6mai Shinji’s Sailor Suit and Machine 
Gun (Séra fuku to kikanju, 1981), and he made his directing debut with the 
eccentric Kandagawa Wars (Kandagawa inran senso, 1983), released by the 
pink film distributor Million Film. His second film made for this market was 
considered to deviate too far from the formula of the theatrical adult movie, 
and the company refused to distribute it. Kurosawa bought back the shot foot- 
age from the distributor, re-edited it, and later released it as The Excitement 
of the Do-Re-Mi-Fa Girl (Do re mi fa musume no chi wa sawagu, 1985). 
Kurosawa’s career suffered a further setback following the production of 
the haunted house movie Sweet Home (Suito hdmu, 1989), after he took the 
film’s producer Itami J&iz6 to court claiming that he had made alterations to 
his final cut. 

During the 1990s, Kurosawa worked extensively in the field of V-Cinema, 
where he continued to experiment with generic material in films like Yakuza 
Taxi (893 [Yakuza] takushi, 1994) and the six installments of the Suit Yourself 
or Shoot Yourself! (Katte ni shiyagare!!, 1995-1996) series of gangster com- 
edies starring Aikawa Sho and Maeda Ko6yé6. A number of these straight-to- 
video works, notably The Revenge diptych of A Visit from Fate and The Scar 
That Never Fades (both 1997), also had limited cinema releases. Kurosawa’s 
breakthrough theatrical feature was Cure (Kyua, 1997), an austere horror film 
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starring Kurosawa’s lead actor of choice, Yakusho K6ji, as a police detective 
investigating a string of seemingly unconnected murders. This was followed 
by other entries in the genre, including Pulse (Kairo, 2001), in which ghostly 
spirits manifest themselves through the Internet (subjected to a Hollywood 
remake in 2006 directed by Jim Sonzero), and Séance (K6rei, 2001), an adap- 
tation of Mark McShane’s novel Séance on a Wet Afternoon, originally made 
for television, which also had a theatrical release. 

Less easy to categorize, yet retaining Kurosawa’s distinctive vision, were 
License to Live (Ningen goékaku, 1999), about a young man who awakes from 
acoma after 10 years and tries to reconstruct his life; Barren Illusion (Oinaru 
genei, 1999), an experimental, virtually plotless portrait of urban youth, made 
in conjunction with students from the Film School of Tokyo (Eiga Bigakké); 
and Charisma (Karisuma, 2000), a curious environmental allegory revolving 
around an ancient tree that may or may not be destroying its forest. Bright 
Future (Akarui mirai, 2003), which depicted two aimless youths, played by 
Asano Tadanobu and Odagiri J6, played in competition at the Cannes Film 
Festival; in 2008, Tokyo Sonata (Toéky6 sonata, 2008), about a company 
worker who refuses to admit to his family that he has been made redundant, 
won the Jury Prize in the Un Certain Regard section of the same festival. See 
also HASUMI SHIGEHIKO. 


Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s Tokyo Sonata (Toky6 sonata, 2008). © 2008 Fortissimo Films/TOKYO SONATA 
Film Partners. 
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KYO MACHIKO (RVFF, 1924— ). Kyd Machiko (born in Osaka as 
Yano Motoko) was one of the most familiar Japanese performers seen by 
Western cinemagoers during the 1950s, due to her appearances in three of 
the country’s most widely seen titles of the era: as the rape victim at the 
center of Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon (Rashémon, 1950)—as the ghostly 
enchantress of Mizoguchi Kenji’s Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953); and 
as Lady Kesa, the tragic wife of the character played by Kazuo Hasegawa in 
Kinugasa Teinosuke’s Gate of Hell (Jigokumon, 1953)—as well as for her 
role as the young geisha Lotus Blossom in the American film The Teahouse of 
the August Moon (Daniel Mann, 1956), in which she played opposite Marlon 
Brando and Glenn Ford. 

Although contracted to Daiei for most of her screen career, she originally 
began as a dancer for the Osaka Shochiku Girls Opera (Osaka Shochiku 
Kageki-dan, or OSK), debuting on stage in 1936, and made her first film 
appearance for the older company in Inoue Kintar6’s Tengu Daoshi (1944), 
followed by a more substantial role in Mizoguchi’s Three Generations of 
Danjuro (Danjur6 sandai, 1944), produced by Makino Masahiro and filmed 
at the Shimokamo studios in Kyoto (see SHOCHIKU). 

She went to work for Daiei in 1949 and was actively groomed by producer 
Nagata Masaichi as one of the first Japanese actresses to be promoted along 
Hollywood lines, with a focus on her sex appeal as opposed to more tradi- 
tional values. She made her debut for the studio in Yasuda Kimiyoshi’s The 
Last Man to Laugh (Saigo no warau otoko), while her physical charms served 
her well in her next appearances in several titles by Kimura Keigo, includ- 
ing Hana kurabe tanuki goten, one of the director’s several tanuki musicals 
from the period that later formed the inspiration for Suzuki Seijun’s Princess 
Raccoon (Operetta: Tanuki goten, 2005), and in the Tanizaki Junichir6 ad- 
aptation A Fools Love (Chijin no ai, 1949), as the Western-style temptress 
Naomi. Ky6 subsequently starred in several further Tanizaki adaptations, in- 
cluding Shima K6ji’s The Makioka Sisters (Sasameyuki, 1959) and Ichikawa 
Kon’s Odd Obsession (Kagi, 1959). 

Other notable films she appeared in include Toyoda Shir6’s A Certain 
Woman (Aru onna, 1954) and Sweet Sweat (Amai ase, 1964), for which she 
won the Kinema Junp6 Award for Best Actress; Mizoguchi’s Princess Yang 
Kwei-fei (Y6okihi, 1955) and Street of Shame (Akasen chitai, 1956); Yoshimura 
Kozabur6é’s The Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari, 1951); Naruse Mikio’s 
Older Brother, Younger Sister (Ani imoto, 1954); Watanabe Kunio’s 1958 
version of the Chiishingura legend, released overseas as Vendetta of the 
Loyal 47 Ronin; Ozu Yasujir6’s Floating Weeds (Ukigusa, 1959); and Inoue 
Umetsugu’s version of Mishima Yukio’s stage adaptation of the Edogawa 
Rampo story later filmed by Fukasaku Kinji, Black Lizard (Kurotokage, 
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1962); and she played the wife of the disfigured protagonist of Teshigahara 
Hiroshi’s The Face of Another (Tanin no kao, 1966). 

Following the collapse of Daiei in 1971, Ky6 moved increasingly into 
television and stage work, retiring from the big screen after the 18th film in 
Yamada Y6ji’s popular /ts Tough Being a Man series for Shochiku, Tora- 
sans Pure Love (Otoko wa tsurai yo: Torajiré junjoshishi, 1976), though she 
returned to the studio for a cameo in Ikehiro Kazuo’s Make Up (Kesho, 1984). 
She continued to act on stage and television well into her eighties. 
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LONE WOLF AND CUB SERIES (KOZURE OKAMI, F32%U3R). Lone 
Wolf and Cub is one of the best-known chanbara serials in the West, primar- 
ily due to the release of Shogun Assassin in 1980, a composite of the first two 
entries, edited into one film by Robert Houston for Roger Corman’s New 
World Company, whose exuberant portrayal of violence resulted in it being 
listed as a “Video Nasty” upon its original British video release. The original 
series, based on the gekiga stories by Koike Kazuo, was produced by Katsu 
Shintar6’s company Katsu Pro as a vehicle for his elder brother, Wakayama 
Tomisabur6 (born Okumura Masaru, 1929-1992), and was released by Toho. 

At the time Wakayama was a minor star who started his career in 1954 
playing supporting roles at Shintoho, then at Toei’s Kyoto studios (from 
1959), followed by Daiei (from 1962, under the name J6 KensaburG). He had 
moved back to Toei and was beginning to make a name for himself in pro- 
gram pictures such as the five-film chanbara series Wicked Priest (Gokuaku 
bézu, 1968-1971), the first entry of which was directed by Saeki Kiyoshi, 
and the yakuza films Big Time Gambling Boss (Bakuchiuchi: s6ch6 tobaku, 
Yamashita Késaku, 1968), one of the several parts he appeared in of the 10- 
part series starring Tsuruta K6ji (1924-1987), which began with Gambler 
(Bakuchiuchi, Ozawa Shigehiro, 1967), and Gangster (Gokudo, Yamashita 
Kosaku, 1968), which itself spawned many sequels. 

To this day Wakayama is best remembered for his role as Ogami Itté in 
the Lone Wolf series, the former executioner for the Shogun who is wrongly 
accused of treason by the duplicitous Yagyti clan. When his wife is murdered 
by the clan, he is stripped of his position and forced to live as an outlaw, ac- 
companied by his infant son Daigor6, whom he pushes around in a wooden 
baby cart equipped with an arsenal of hidden weapons, awaiting the day when 
he can avenge himself. The first three of the seven films in the series, Sword 
of Vengeance (Kozure 6kami: Ko o kashi ude kashi tsukatsuru, 1972), Baby 
Cart at the River Styx (Kozure 6kami: Sanzu no Kawa no ubagurama, 1972), 
and Baby Cart to Hades (Kozure 6kami: Shi ni kaze ni mukau ubagurama, 
1972), were directed by Misumi Kenji, who had followed Katsu from Daiei, 
with Sait6 Buichi directing the fourth, Baby Cart in Peril (Kozure 6kami: 
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Oya no kokoro, ko no kokoro, 1972); Misumi returning for the fifth, Baby 
Cart in the Land of Demons (Kozure 6kami: Meifu mado, 1973); and the final 
part, White Heaven in Hell (Kozure okami: Jigoku e ikuzo! Daigoro, 1974), 
directed by Kuroda Yoshiyuki. 

The manga was also adapted for television by NHK, airing between 1973 
and 1976, almost concurrently with the films, and with Yorozuya Kinnosuke 
playing Ogami. The wider audiences enjoyed by Yorozuya through television 
ensured that in Japan he is more associated with the role than Wakayama. 
The story’s original author, Koike, also produced a version, directed by In- 
oue Akira and distributed by Shochiku in 1993, entitled Lone Wolf and Cub: 
Final Conflict (Kozure Okami: Sono chisaki te ni), which condensed all the 
episodes contained in the original manga series into one film. 
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M. PATHE COMPANY (M. PATE SHOKAI, M:/\7—fi&). M. Pathé 
was the third production company established in Japan, after the Yoshizawa 
Company and the Yokota Company (see MAKINO SHOZO). It was founded 
in 1906 by Umeya Shokichi after he returned from China, where he had been 
involved in the still-photography business, as well as dabbling in revolution- 
ary nationalist politics, which had brought him to local police attention (he 
was a Close friend of Chiang Kai-shek, during the period from 1907 when 
the future Kuomintang leader was studying at the Imperial Japanese Army 
Academy in Tokyo). Using profits from the exhibition of hand-tinted films 
acquired from the Pathé Brothers’ Singapore office, he set up his own com- 
pany, capitalizing on the name and reputation of the pioneering French com- 
pany without their knowledge. 

M. Pathé’s early films, many of which were directed by Iwafuji Shisetsu, 
include jidai-geki such as Mito Kémon (director unknown, 1912) and adap- 
tations of Shinpa dramas, with The New Cuckoo (Shin hototogisu, 1909), 
one of many versions of the novel The Cuckoo (Hototogisu) by Tokutomi 
Roka (1868-1927), reportedly introducing the flashback to Japanese cinema 
(though with no print in existence, this is impossible to verify). Nakamura 
Kasen’s performances for the company are considered the earliest example of 
a female acting on the screen, with female impersonators (oyama) dominating 
the acting profession until Japanese cinema began to cultivate its own starlets 
(see KINUGASA TEINOSUKE; PURE FILM MOVEMENT; SHOCHIKU). 

In 1909, the company formed the Greater Japan Film Machinery Manu- 
facturing Company (Dai-Nihon Firumu Kikai Seiz6 Kaisha) as a trust with 
Yoshizawa, Yokota, and Fukuhéd6, and in 1912 the four companies merged 
to form what would become Nikkatsu. Shortly afterward Umeya returned to 
China, where he became involved in the republican revolution. 


MAKINO SHOZO (VEE =, 1878-1929). Cited as “the father of Japanese 
film,” Makino Sh6z6 was born in Kyoto on 22 September 1878, the illegiti- 
mate son of a military commander who had been on the losing rebel side in 
the 1877 Kyushu rebellion. His mother was in the theatrical business and later 
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procured the small Senbon-za Theater at which Makino helped out as a child 
and eventually started directing for the stage himself. 

In 1908, Makino was approached by Yokota Einosuke (1872-1943), the 
owner of the country’s second motion picture production company. The Yokota 
Company (Yokota Shékai) had mainly been involved in exhibition and promo- 
tion since its establishment in 1903, dispatching teams across the country to 
show the imported films of the Lumiére and Pathé companies, as well as its 
own productions (mainly news films, especially those depicting the Russo— 
Japanese War; see DOCUMENTARY; WAR AND FILM), using a Cinématog- 
raphe machine acquired from the Lumiere representative in Japan, Inahata Kat- 
sutar6 (1862-1949). However, in order to compete with the rival Yoshizawa 
Company, it began more earnestly exploring the potential of fiction films. 

Using actors from the Senbon-za Theater, Makino made his first film, The 
Battle at Honnoji Temple (Honnoji gassen), in 1908. Interestingly, though 
Makino is often regarded as Japan’s first director, this was certainly not the first 
dramatic film ever produced in the country, which is considered to be Armed 
Robber: Shimizu Sadakichi (Pisutoru goto Shimizu Sadakichi), about the real- 
life criminal Shimizu Sadakichi, filmed by Shibata Tsunekichi from a play by a 
local Shinpa troupe and featuring one of its actors, Yokohama Unpei. 

Makino’s films faced an incredible surge in popularity after he discovered 
the actor Onoe Matsunosuke working in an itinerant Kabuki troupe and 
made him a popular stage star at his Kyoto theater. Following their first film 
collaboration on the historical drama Goban Tadanobu in 1909, until 1911, 
the director—actor partnership made 168 films for the Yokota Company and 
subsequently became major figures at the newly formed Nikkatsu. The films 
were technically primitive compared with their Western counterparts; action- 
driven chanbara (“sword-fighting”) period pieces based on Kabuki and Noh 
theater stories, with Onoe often playing ninjas or magicians, shot using natu- 
ral locations and often adopting cinematic trick techniques. Like the typical 
Japanese film of the period, their average length grew from one reel at the 
beginning of the decade to four by the end. 

In 1921, Makino ended his partnership with Onoe and left Nikkatsu to 
form the independent company Makino Education Motion Picture Studios 
(Makino Kydiku Eiga Seisaku-jo), which he renamed Makino Motion Picture 
Company (Makino Eiga Seisaku-jo) in 1922. The studio was absorbed into the 
larger company T6a Kinema in 1924, but Makino set up another company, 
Makino Production (Makino Purodakushon), in 1925. Throughout the 1920s, 
Makino cultivated such popular stars of the day as Arashi Kanjird6, Band6é 
Tsumasabur6, Kataoka Chiez6, and Hayashi Chdjir6 (see HASEGAWA 
KAZUO), and as a producer he transformed a number of actors such as Inoue 
Kintar6, Kinugasa Teinosuke, Uchida Tomu, and his son, Makino Masahiro 
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(1908-1993), into some of the most important directors of the era, updating the 
action-driven chanbara genre with new, more dynamic cinematic techniques. 

In 1928, Makino’s home burned down while he was editing his magnum 
opus, True Account of the 47 Ronin (Chukon giretsu: Jitsuroku Chishingura), 
a new version of the Chiishingura legend that he had filmed on several oc- 
casions. He made a further three films, including Thunder and Lightning 
(Raiden, 1928), before he died of a heart attack on 25 July 1929, having put 
his name on over 200 titles. His eldest son, Makino Masahiro, took over 
Makino Productions until the company’s bankruptcy in 1932 and later be- 
came one of Toei’s more notable directors; his second son, Makino Mitsuo 
(1909-1957), became head of production at the Manchuria Film Associa- 
tion from 1938 along with Nikkatsu’s Negishi Kanichi and, in 1951, took 
over the same role at the newly established Toei. See also HORROR. 


MANCHURIA FILM ASSOCIATION (MANSHU EIGA KYOKAI, ia) 11 
BRE] ass; MAN’EL, #42). The Manchuria Film Association (also Manchu- 
kuo Film Association), usually referred to in its abbreviated form as Man’ei, 
was a film production, distribution, and exhibition company that was estab- 
lished in August 1937 and operated until Japan’s defeat in August 1945 (see 
WAR AND FILM). Based in the puppet state of Manchukuo (Manshtkoku 
in Japanese) on the Asian mainland, it was established as a joint enterprise 
with equal financial support from the Manchukuo government and the South 


A scene from True Account of the 47 Ronin (Chtkon giretsu: Jitsuroku Chushingura), Makino 
Sh6z6's 1928 version of the oft-filmed Chushingura legend. 
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Makino Shézé (first row, second from the left) with cast and crew on the set of True Account of the 
47 Ronin (Chtkon giretsu: Jitsuroku Chdshingura). 


Manchuria Railway Company (Minami Manshii Tetsud6 Kabushikigaisha, 
often abbreviated to Mantetsu), founded by the Japanese in 1906. Japan’s 
colonial interest in this vast geographical area in Northeast Asia followed its 
victories against China (1894-1895) and Russia (1904-1905), but it was the 
Manchurian Incident (or Mukden Incident) of 18 September 1931 that led to 
the declaration of Manchukuo on 18 February 1932, operating autonomously 
from Chinese control and effectively administered as a colony from Japan, 
with the Emperor Puyi (the last Chinese emperor of the Qing dynasty) offi- 
cially appointed as its nominal ruler in 1934. The League of Nations’ refusal 
to acknowledge Japan’s rights over the region, claiming it belonged to China, 
led to Japan’s withdrawal from the organization. The city of Changchun be- 
came the new capital of the region and was renamed Xinjing, or Shinky6o in 
Japanese (“new capital’). The population of Manchukuo was comprised of a 
cosmopolitan mix of Han Chinese (the majority), the indigenous Manchus, 
White Russians, Mongols, Koreans, Jews, and Japanese settlers. 

The output of Man’ei was essentially propagandist in nature, aimed at local 
audiences to reinforce the idea of the State of Manchuria and to counter anti- 
Japanese sentiments encouraged in Chinese films, and at Japanese audiences 
to promote the idea of a greater empire across mainland Asia whose subjects 
were benevolent to Imperial Japan. Initially it did this by way of documen- 
tary films, newsreels, and educational films, but soon was producing fiction 
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films using both local casts and actors brought over from Japan, following 
the arrival from Nikkatsu in 1938 of Negishi Kanichi, who became head 
of production at the studios, and Makino Mitsuo (see MAKINO SHOZO; 
TOEI). The two were responsible for launching the career of Yamaguchi 
Yoshiko, who, playing under the name Li Xianglan (Ri K6ran in Japan), be- 
came Man’ei’s biggest “homegrown” star, debuting in Honeymoon Express 
(Mitsugetsu kaisha; Chinese title: Mi yue kuai che, 1938). In November 1939, 
Amakasu Masahiko (1891-1945), an officer in the Imperial Army with a 
controversial past, was placed in charge of the operation by Kishi Nobusuke, 
a Japanese state official who would in 1957 become prime minister of Japan 
(see ANPO AGREEMENT). 

Through joint projects with Toho and Shochiku, Man’ei managed to at- 
tract Japanese stars such as Hasegawa Kazuo and directors including Wata- 
nabe Kunio, Fushimizu Osamu, Shimizu Hiroshi, and Shimazu Yasujiré. 
Notable films to come out of such arrangements, all starring Ri K6ran, are My 
Nightingale (Watashi no uguisu, Shimazu Yasujir6, 1938), Song of the White 
Orchid (Byakuran no uta, Watanabe Kunio, 1939), China Nights (Shina no 
yoru, Fushimizu Osamu, 1940), Suchow Nights (Soshi no yoru, Nomura 
Hiromasa, 1941), and Sayon’s Bell (Sayon no kane, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1943). 
Man’ei also produced a large number of films made by Chinese directors and 
targeted at local audiences, whom Amakasu described as uncultured masses 
who needed to be educated. 

Toward the end of the war, the studio came to be seen as something of 
a safe haven for left-leaning directors eager to retreat from the oppressive 
climate of the Japanese mainland, attracting, among others, Uchida Tomu 
and the anime pioneer Mochinaga Tadahito, although neither actually made 
any films while at Mane’ei. After Manchukuo fell to Soviet forces in August 
1945, Amakasu committed suicide (an event depicted in the Bernardo Ber- 
tolucci 1987 film The Last Emperor, about the Emperor Puyi, in which the 
Man’ei president was played by the musician Sakamoto Rydichi). Man’ei 
ceased to exist from this point, though some Japanese staff remained, includ- 
ing Uchida and Mochinaga, while many others, including Makino Mitsuo, 
returned to Japan, where they became key personnel in Téyoko Eiga, later 
assimilated into Toei. 

China plunged into internal chaos after Japan’s defeat, and the studios 
became the object of a struggle between Chiang Kai-Shek’s Kuomintang and 
Mao Tse-Tung’s communist forces, with the latter gaining control in April 
1946. From 1949, under the control of the Communist Party of China, the 
studios, later to be renamed the Changchun Film Studio, became an integral 
part of the state-run filmmaking apparatus of the People’s Republic of China. 
Though Man’ei’s major coproductions with the Japanese companies survive, 
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much of its local output was destroyed during the Soviet invasion, with what 
remains preserved in China’s National Film Archives or at Changchun Film 
Studio, thereby essentially lost to Japanese researchers. 


MASUDA TOSHIO (J4HiF!Ji#, 1927— ). Though not as well known in the 
West as contemporaries such as Suzuki Seijun, Masuda Toshio was the most 
consistently profitable of the directors working at Nikkatsu during the late 
1950s and 1960s, where he made about 50 films. After studying Russian at 
Osaka University’s foreign language department, he worked initially as an 
assistant director at Shintoho before he joined Nikkatsu, where he worked 
under Ichikawa Kon and Inoue Umetsugu. He made his debut in 1958 with 
Body and Soul (Kokoro to nikutai no tabi, 1958). His third film, Rusty Knife 
(Sabita naifu, 1958), was his first commercial success, initiating a fruitful 
partnership with the company’s most bankable star, Ishihara Yujir6. 

Masuda’s films with Ishihara, often costarring the company’s top actress, 
Asaoka Ruriko, were mainly gangster thrillers made as part of the Nikkatsu 
Action line, and include Red Quay (Akai hatoba, 1958), a film about a yakuza 
mobster who flees from Tokyo to Kobe, which borrowed its plot from the 
French film Pepé le Moko (Julien Duvivier, 1936) and was remade by the di- 
rector as Velvet Hustler (Kurenai no nagareboshi) in 1967; Red Handkerchief 
(Akai hankachi, 1964); and Stormy Era (Shéwa no inochi, 1968). After Ishi- 
hara left Nikkatsu to form his own company, Ishihara Pro, Masuda remained 
to work with some of the studio’s newer faces, including Watari Tetsuya, in 
the first two entries in the six-part Burai series, which began with Gangster 
VIP (Burai yori: Daikanbu, 1968), though he also continued to collaborate 
with Ishihara, whose films Nikkatsu continued to distribute. 

Masuda left Nikkatsu to go freelance just before the company switched 
production to its Roman Porno line, with his first major work directing 
the Japanese sequences of the U.S. coproduced war film Tora! Tora! Tora! 
(Richard Fleischer, 1970) alongside Fukasaku Kinji. Subsequent notable 
commercial successes released by companies including Shochiku, Toei, and 
Toho include the apocalyptic Catastrophe 1999: The Prophecies of Nostrada- 
mus (Nosutoradamusu no daiyogen, 1974), starring Tanba Tetsurd; episodes 
from the TV anime series Space Battleship Yamato (Uchtii senkan Yamato, 
1974— ), with the first theatrical spin-off in 1977 followed by further feature- 
length cinema releases in 1978, 1980, and 1983; Tokyo Blackout (Shoten 
shoshitsu, 1987), a sci-fi disaster movie based on a novel by Komatsu Saky6, 
the author of Japan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu,1973); and Company Funeral 
(Shas6, 1989), about power games in a large Japanese corporation. His final 
feature was Heavenly Sin (Tengoku no daizai, 1992), featuring Omar Sharif. 
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MASUMURA YASUZO (8434238, 1924-1986). Masumura Yasuz6, along 
with Ichikawa Kon and Kawashima Yiiz6 (see IMAMURA SHOHE]), is 
seen as one of the key figures bridging the gap between the classical Golden 
Age of the cinema of the 1950s and the more youth-oriented and socially 
critical modernist period beginning in the 1960s. Noted for his melodramatic 
approach to storytelling and strong portrayals of women, Masumura’s early 
work in particular proved influential with directors associated with the Japa- 
nese New Wave, although he made the majority of his 58 films at the major 
studio Daiei. 

After graduating with a law degree from Tokyo University, Masumura first 
joined Daiei as an assistant director in 1947 for a period of two years before 
returning to the university’s law department in 1949. In 1950, he was awarded 
a grant to study cinema at Rome’s Centro Sperimentale Cinematografico, 
during which period he worked on the Italian—Japanese coproduction of 
Madame Butterfly (1954), directed by Carmine Gallone. He returned to Daiei 
in 1954, where he served as assistant director on Mizoguchi Kenji’s final 
three features and on several early titles by Ichikawa Kon, including Punish- 
ment Room (Shokei no heya, 1956). He made his directing debut with Kisses 
(Kuchizuke) in 1957. 

Often filming from scripts written by Shirasaka Yoshio and Shind6 Kan- 
eto, Masumura was drawn to depicting the violence, chaos, and absurdity of 
modern Japanese society and the plight of the marginalized characters exist- 
ing in it. Kisses was a love story between two teenage outsiders who meet 
while visiting their parents in prison and was praised by Oshima Nagisa 
for its liberating focus on youth and its dynamic use of camera. Giants and 
Toys (Kyojin to gangu, 1958) was a corporate satire about rival confectionary 
companies engaged in a merciless marketing war, and A False Student (Nise 
daigakusei, 1960) centered on an impoverished young man who lies his way 
into a prestigious university, only to find himself the victim of mob justice 
when the privileged fellow members of the Maoist student organization he 
joins begin to suspect he is not one of them (see ANPO AGREEMENT). 
Seisaku’s Wife (Seisaku no tsuma, 1965) portrayed a young woman from a 
disreputable background who finds herself ostracized by her village com- 
munity when she marries a respected soldier and receives a particularly harsh 
punishment after taking measures to ensure he is not sent to a certain death 
during the Russo—Japanese War (1904-1905). Like many of his films, it fea- 
tured a strong central performance from actress Wakao Ayako, who also was 
in Red Angel (Akai tenshi, 1966), as a military nurse embroiled in a romantic 
triangle while posted to the Chinese front line during the war. 

Masumura was responsible for adapting a number of works by prestigious 
or popular literary figures, including Kawabata Yasunari’s 4 Thousand 
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Cranes (Senbazuru, 1969); Oe Kenzaburé’s A False Student, Rampo Edoga- 
wa’s Blind Beast (Mojti, 1969; see HORROR); and in particular Tanizaki 
Junichiré’s Manji (1964), lrezumi (1966), and A Fools Love (Chijin no 
ai, 1967). He also made Music (Ongaku, 1972) for the Art Theatre Guild 
(ATG), adapted from a novel by Mishima Yukio, who had played in a top- 
billed role in Masumura’s yakuza film Afraid to Die (Karakkaze yaro, 1960). 

Other notable films at Daiei include Warm Current (Danryti, 1957), a 
remake of a hospital drama first filmed by Yoshimura Kozabur6 in 1939; 
The Precipice (Hyoheki, 1958), about the repercussions of a mountaineering 
accident during an ascent by two friends in love with the same woman; and 
Hoodlum Soldier (Heitai yakuza, 1965), a decidedly nonheroic World War 
II drama starring Katsu Shintar6. Following the withdrawal of Daiei from 
film production in 1971, Masumura directed a sequel, New Hoodlum Soldier: 
Firing Line (Shin heitai yakuza: kazen, 1972), for the actor’s own production 
company, Katsu Pro, distributed by Toho. Other titles with Katsu include the 
exploitation film Hanzo the Razor: The Snare (Goyokiba: Kamisori Hanzo 
Jigoku zeme, 1973), the second in a three-film series featuring an Edo-period 
detective who interrogates female suspects with his preternaturally unyield- 
ing member (see also MIYAGAWA KAZUO),. 

Though much of Masumura’s subsequent career was spent in television di- 
rection, he returned to Rome to make the Italian—Japanese coproduction The 
Garden of Eden (Eden no sono, 1976), a tale of sexual awakening utilizing 
an entirely non-Japanese cast, and made a version of the Chikamatsu Monza- 
emon play Double Suicide of Sonezaki (Sonezaki shinjui, 1978) for ATG, star- 
ring Kaji Meiko. His final feature film was For My Daughter's 7th Birthday 
(Kono ko no nanatsu no oiwai ni, 1982), produced by Kadokawa Haruki. 


MIIKE TAKASHI (=7052 B, 1960- ). A prolific practitioner of genre films 
and a poster boy for the “Asia Extreme” label that emerged in the West in 
the early years of the new millennium, Miike Takashi is known for his exag- 
gerated manga-esque approach to violence and sexuality, rapid cutting, and 
innovative mise-en-scéne as much as his extraordinary rate of output. By the 
time he had achieved his first international success with the horror film Audi- 
tion (Odishon, 2000), an adaptation of a short story by Murakami Ryd about 
a widowed video producer who stages a mock interview to find a new wife, 
with disastrous consequences, he had already directed over 30 films. 

A graduate of Imamura Shohei’s Japan Academy of Moving Images 
(Nihon Eiga Gakko), Miike began his career working in television, com- 
bined with early film work as an assistant on Imamura’s Zegen (1987) and 
Black Rain (Kuroi Ame, 1989), as well as on films by, among others, Ma- 
suda Toshio and Kuroki Kazuo. He first started directing V-Cinema titles, 
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such as his first release, Eyecatch Junction (Toppt! Minipato-tai: Aikyatchi 
jankushon, 1991), an action comedy featuring female police officers that 
was distributed by Japan Home Video; Lady Hunter (Redi hantad: Koroshi 
no purerytido, 1991), another action movie that again featured female pro- 
tagonists and was actually directed before its predecessor but released two 
months after; A Human Murder Weapon (Ningen kyoki: Ai to ikari no ringu, 
1993), a martial arts movie set in the world of underground wrestling; and 
both straight and not-so-straight entries in the yakuza genre, such as the 
three installments of the Bodyguard Kiba (Bodigddo kiba, 1993-1995) series 
and the two-part Ambition Without Humanity (Jingi naki yabo, 1996-1997). 
Even after making his theatrical debut with The Third Gangster (Daisan no 
gokud6, 1995), another yakuza film that was originally intended for the video 
market, he routinely returned to these V-Cinema and television roots. 

Miike’s three films in the “Black Society” (Auroshakai) trilogy produced 
by Daiei, Shinjuku Triad Society (Shinjuku kuroshakai: Chaina mafia senso, 
1995), Rainy Dog (Gokudo kuroshakai: Rainy Dog, 1997), and Ley Lines 
(Nihon kuroshakai: Ley Lines, 1999), consolidated his association with the 
yakuza genre, while containing interesting observations about Asian ethnic 
minorities in Japan. The first film featured a mixed-race police detective 
pitted against a Taiwanese gangster, and the second centered on the life of 
a Japanese gangster exiled in Taiwan. Miike pursued his concern with racial 
and national identity in City of Lost Souls (Hyorytigai: The Hazard City, 
2000), with the Tokyo underworld portrayed as a cosmopolitan melting pot 
of Brazilians, Russians, Chinese, and Jamaicans, and the more poetic Bird 
People in China (Chigoku no chodjin, 1998), in which a yakuza boss and 
a company representative on a business trip find themselves off the beaten 
track in China’s Yunnan Province. He also made less easily characterizable 
works, such as Andromedia (Andoromedia, 1998), a teen movie featuring 
the J-Pop bands Speed and Da Pump, and Salaryman Kintaro (Sarariman 
Kintaré, 1999), an adaptation of a popular manga series about a superhero 
company employee. 

Though Miike’s 1996 film Fudoh: The New Generation (Gokudo sen- 
gokushi: Fudo) was screened at several film festivals and received an Ameri- 
can video release, the successful overseas releases of DOA: Dead or Alive: 
Hanzaisha (1999) and Audition (Odishon, 2000) resulted in a large number 
of Miike’s subsequent films being released into Western markets, rapidly 
earning him a reputation for excess. These include Visitor O (Bijita O, 2001), 
a perverse portrait of a dysfunctional family, shot on digital video; Ichi the 
Killer (Koroshiya Ichi, 2001), an exceedingly gruesome adaptation of a 
manga by Yamamoto Hideo, starring Asano Tadanobu as a sadomasochistic 
hitman; Gozu (Gokudo kyéfu daigekijo: Gozu, 2003), a surreal yakuza movie 
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with Freudian overtones, originally made for the V-Cinema market; and One 
Missed Call (Chakushin ari, 2004), a J-Horror movie featuring cursed mo- 
bile phones that capitalized on the success of the American remake of The 
Ring (Gore Verbinski, 2003). This last signaled a change toward more com- 
mercial material, resulting in works such as Zebraman (Zeburdman, 2004), a 
comic homage to the tokusatsu films of the 1970s, and The Great Yokai War 
(Yokai daisensd, 2005), based on a trilogy of ghost movies aimed at children 
released by Daiei that began with Yasuda Kimiyoshi’s Yokai Monsters: 100 
Monsters (Yokai hyaku monogatari, 1968). It also saw a reduction in his out- 
put, with Miike taking a break from filmmaking in 2006 to direct the stage 
production of Demon Pond (Yashagaike). 

Miike’s international status has led to cameos in the foreign films Last Life 
in the Universe (Ruang rak noi nid mahasan, Thailand, Pen-Ek Ratanaruang, 
2003) and Hostel (U.S., Eli Roth, 2005), while Quentin Tarantino appeared 
in Miike’s Sukiyaki Western Django (Sukiyaki Uesutan Jango, 2007), which 
restaged the war between the Heike and Genji clans during the 12th century 
in the American Wild West. Imprint UInpurinto: Bokke kyote, 2006), Miike’s 
entry in the Masters of Horror series for the U.S. cable network Showtime 
which, like Audition, was scripted by Imamura’s son Tengan Daisuke, gained 
some notoriety when it was pulled from transmission by the network due to 
concerns over its content. Yatterman (Yattdman), a live-action film based on 
a popular TV anime series from the 1970s, was released by Nikkatsu in 2009. 


MIFUNE TOSHIRO (=fis8XBB, 1920-1997). Mifune Toshird is an ac- 
tor who achieved an almost legendary status through his roles in the works 
of Kurosawa Akira, with films including Stray Dog (Nora inu, 1949), 
Rashomon (Rashomon, 1950), Seven Samurai (Shichinin no samurai, 
1954), Yojimbo (Yojinbdé, 1961), and Sanjuro (Isubaki Sanjuro, 1962). He 
has appeared in some 140 domestic releases, numerous television serials, and 
several high-profile international productions and is often described as the 
Japanese equivalent of John Wayne. 

Born in the Chinese city of Qingdao on 1 April 1920, Mifune’s father, a 
Japanese immigrant to China, worked in the photography business. After the 
family moved to Dalian in the puppet state of Manchukuo (see MANCHU- 
RIA FILM ASSOCIATION), Mifune worked in his father’s photography 
studio and was later drafted into the aerial photography unit of the Imperial 
Air Force. At the end of the war he was repatriated, and in 1946 he entered 
the photography department of Toho studios. After entering the company’s 
“New Faces” competition to find a new star following the mass departure of 
the studio’s top performers to form Shintoho, Mifune moved to the other side 
of the camera and made his screen debut in the lead role in Snow Trail (Ginrei 
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no hate, 1947), directed by Taniguchi Senkichi from a script by Kurosawa, 
who by this stage had already made his directing debut with Sanshiro Sugata 
(Sugata Sanshiro, 1943). 

Mifune’s next role was a supporting one, in New Age of Fools (Shin baka 
jidai, 1947, two parts), directed by Kurosawa’s former mentor (senpai), 
Yamamoto Kajiré6. With his next appearance, in Kurosawa’s Drunken Angel 
(Yoidore tenshi, 1948), in which Mifune played a gangster who is treated for 
tuberculosis by an alcoholic doctor, (played by Shimura Takashi), the two 
began a collaboration that would last until 1965. Mifune acted in all but one 
(Ikiru, 1952) of the 17 films Kurosawa made between 1948 and 1965, until 
the director’s last film while under contract at Toho, Red Beard (Akahige, 
1965), an Edo-period drama with Mifune playing a doctor whose stern man- 
ner masks a genuine compassion for his patients, regardless of their wealth 
or social standing. 

Apart from Kurosawa’s work, Mifune also played in a number of films by 
Inagaki Hiroshi, including Sword for Hire (Sengoku burai, 1952); the Acad- 
emy Award-winning Samurai trilogy (Miyamoto Musashi, 1954-1956), as 
the legendary swordsman Miyamoto Musashi (1584-1645); as the impover- 
ished Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei, 1958) who looks after Takamine 
Hideko and her young child after her husband’s death, in the remake of the 
same director’s 1943 film, scripted by Itami Mansaku; the mythical fantasy 
The Three Treasures (Nihon tanjo, 1959); The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, 
1962, two parts); and Samurai Banners (Furin kazan, 1969). Appearances 
in Mizoguchi Kenji’s Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, 1952); Chiba 
Yasuki’s comic period road movie The Happy Pilgrimage (Yajikita dochu 
sugor6oku, 1958); as the legendary Edo-period outlaw Kunisada Chuji 
(1810-1851) in Taniguchi Senkichi’s The Gambling Samurai (Kunisada 
Chiji, 1960); and in Okamoto Kihachi’s films Samurai (1965), Sword of 
Doom (Daibosatsu toge, 1966), Red Lion (Akage, 1969), and Zatoichi vs. Yo- 
jimbo (Zatoichi to Yojinbé, 1970), many of which received Western releases, 
cemented Mifune’s association with jidai-geki roles. 

Mifune also appeared in gendai-geki, including Salaryman Chushingura 
(Sarariman Chishingura, Sugie Toshio, 1960-1961, two parts) and several 
contemporary-set films by Kurosawa. He also played in a number of war 
dramas, including Honda Ishir6’s Eagle of the Pacific (Taiheiy6 no washi, 
1953); Storm Over the Pacific (Hawai Middouei daikaiktisen: Taiheiy6 no 
arashi, Matsubayashi Shtei, 1960); Miraculous Military Operation in the 
Pacific Ocean: Kiska (Taiheiyo kiseki no sakusen: Kisuka, Maruyama Seiji, 
1965); Japan's Longest Day (Nihon no ichiban nagai hi, Okamoto Kiha- 
chi, 1967); and Masuda Toshio’s Battle Anthem (Nihonkai daikaisen: Umi 
yukaba, 1983). He played the commander-in-chief of the Imperial Navy, 
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Yamamoto Isoroku (1884-1943), on several occasions, including Admiral 
Yamamoto (Rengo kantai shirei chékan: Yamamoto Isoroku, Maruyama Seiji, 
1968), Turning Point of Showa History: The Militarists (Gekid6 no shéwa- 
shi: Gunbatsu, Horikawa Hiromichi, 1970), and the Hollywood film Midway 
(1976), directed by Jack Smight. 

In July 1962, Mifune established his own production company, Mifune 
Pro, directing his first release, The Legacy of the 500,000 (Gojtimannin 
no isan, 1963), in which he plays a businessman who is kidnapped by 
yakuza while trying to discover the whereabouts of a cache of gold he hid 
in the Philippines during the war. The film, as with the majority of Mifune 
Pro’s productions, including works by Okamoto Kihachi and Sawashima 
Tadashi’s film about the Shinsengumi militia, Band of Assassins (Shinsen- 
gumi, 1969), was distributed by Toho, though it was judged a failure and re- 
mained his only directing credit. The final Mifune Pro production was The 
Miracle of Joe Petrel (Umitsubame Jyo no kiseki, Fujita Toshiya, 1984), a 
gangster drama set in Okinawa and the Philippines, in which Mifune ap- 
peared in a small role. 

Mifune’s international exposure through the works of Kurosawa, as 
well as other films including, for example, Inagaki Hiroshi’s 1956 Acad- 
emy Award Best Foreign Language Film winner Samurai I: Musashi 
Miyamoto (Miyamoto Musashi), led to roles in international productions 
such as the racing drama Grand Prix (John Frankenheimer, 1966); Hell 
in the Pacific (John Boorman, 1968), in which he played alongside Lee 
Marvin as a navy captain stranded on an unpopulated Pacific island with 
an American pilot during the war; Red Sun (Terence Young, 1971), a Eu- 
ropean-financed Western costarring Charles Bronson and Ursula Andress; 
Steven Spielberg’s war comedy /94/ (1979); and Shadow of the Wolf 
(dir. Jacques Dorfmann and Pierre Magny, 1992), a French Canadian co- 
production starring Lou Diamond Phillips and set in an Inuit community 
during the 1930s. He is also well known for his role as Lord Toranaga in 
the TV miniseries Shogun (1980), directed by Jerry London, from James 
Clavell’s novel of the same name. 

Other late-career works include Saté Junya’s Proof of the Man (Ningen no 
shomei, 1977), produced by Kadokawa Haruki; Fukasawa Kinji’s Shogun s 
Samurai (Yagyt ichizoku no inb6é, 1978) and The Fall of Ako Castle (Ak6-j6 
denzetsu, 1978); Ichikawa Kon’s Princess from the Moon (Taketori mono- 
gatari, 1987); Teshigahara Hiroshi’s Rikyu (Rikyti, 1989); and Kurahara 
Koreyoshi’s Strawberry Road (Sutoroberii rédo, 1991). His final appearance 
before his death in 1997 was as a Japanese pilgrim in India, in Kumai Kei’s 
Deep River (Fukai kawa, 1995), adapted from an End6é Shtisaku novel. See 
also ISHIHARA YUJIRO; KATSU SHINTARO. 
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MISHIMA YUKIO (=&AH#dX, 1925-1970). Mishima Yukio (born Hi- 
raoka Kimitake) is one of the most renowned Japanese novelists of the 20th 
century, though he is known as much for the dramatic events of his life as 
for his fiction, essays, poems, and stage plays. He committed seppuku on 25 
November 1970 during a failed attempt at a coup d’état to restore full power 
to the emperor, in which he and four members of his private army the Shield 
Society (Jate no kai) stormed the Japan Self Defense Force’s Tokyo head- 
quarters and attempted to hold its commandant hostage. 

Mishima’s literary work is notable for its reverence for Japanese aesthetics 
and tradition, its refined prose, and its recurrent homoerotic themes. Although 
he was married and had two children, the author’s sexuality has been the 
subject of continued interest. After the publication of his first novel Thieves 
(Tézoku) in 1948, Mishima leaped to literary prominence that same year, at 
the age of 23, with his second work, Confessions of a Mask (Kamen no koku- 
haku), about a young man forced to hide his dawning homosexual feelings 
from society. His early celebrity status led to a cameo in the first film adapta- 
tion of his work, The Pure White Night (Junpaku no yoru, 1951), directed by 
Oba Hideo for Shochiku, with two further films based on his stories appear- 
ing in 1953: Nakamura Noboru’s Natsuko’ Adventure (Natsuko no béken, 
1953) and Shima K6ji’s Made in Japan (Nippon-sei, 1953). 

After another special appearance in Nishikawa Katsumi’s film of his An 
Unethical Lecture on Education (Fudotoku kyoiku kéza, Nishikawa Katsumi, 
1959), attempts were made to launch Mishima as a leading star in his own 
right in Masumura Yasuz6’s Afraid to Die (Karakkaze yar6o, 1960), although 
the film’s poor reception curtailed subsequent similar attempts. Mishima did, 
however, appear as one of the stuffed human trophies in Fukasaku Kinji’s 
Black Lizard (Kurotokage, 1968), the second film adaptation (after Inoue 
Umetsugu’s version starring Kyé Machiko in 1962) of his stage version 
of Edogawa Rampo’s story about a female criminal mastermind, starring 
Mishima’s reputed lover, the female impersonator Maruyama Akihiro. 

In 1966, Mishima wrote, directed, and starred in the 28-minute Patrio- 
tism (Yukoku, 1966), a highly aestheticized portrayal of the ritual suicide of 
Lieutenant Takeyama Shinji and his wife following the attempted coup of 26 
February 1936, known as the ni-ni-roku incident. The film, which premiered 
at the Art Theatre Guild’s Shinjuku Bunka theater, has been seen by many 
to anticipate Mishima’s own death and remained out of circulation in Japan 
until its DVD release in 2006. 

Mishima’s stories have been adapted on a number of occasions, including 
versions of the 1954 novel The Sound of Waves (Shiosai), directed by Tani- 
guchi Senkichi in 1954, Morinaga Kenjiré in 1964, Moritani Shiré in 1971, 
Nishikawa Katsumi in 1975 (starring Yamaguchi Momoe), and Kotani Shi- 
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sei in 1985 (all except Morinaga’s, which was produced by Nikkatsu, were 
made for Toho). Ichikawa Kon’s Conflagration (Enjo, 1958) is based on The 
Temple of the Golden Pavilion (Kinkakuji, first published 1956), a fictional- 
ized account of a real incident in which a young monk set fire to the famous 
Kyoto temple because he is so in awe of its sublime beauty. A second version 
of the story was made by Takabayashi Yoichi in 1976, produced by ATG and 
released under the same title as the book. In 1972, ATG also released Ma- 
sumura Yasuz6’s Music (Ongaku, 1972), while in 1976, a U.S. production of 
Mishima’s The Sailor Who Fell from Grace from the Sea (Gogo no eik6, first 
published 1963), starring Sarah Miles and Kris Kristofferson, was directed 
by Lewis John Carlino. 

In the final years of his life, Mishima’s forceful espousal of Japan’s bush- 
id6é (“samurai code”) traditions, his outspoken opinions on the relationship 
between the emperor and the state, and his narcissistic body worship, not to 
mention the sensational manner of his death, made him a controversial figure, 
and he is particularly unpopular with those holding strong left-wing beliefs. 
He was mercilessly caricatured in one of Japan’s first-ever gay pink films, 
Beautiful Mystery (Kyokon densetsu: Utsukushiki nazo, Nakamura Genji, 
1983), and at the insistence of his family, the 1985 U.S. biopic Mishima: A 
Life in Four Chapters, directed by Paul Schrader and starring Ogata Ken, has 
remained unreleased commercially in Japan. After the mid-1980s, there were 
no further film adaptations of Mishima’s work, until Yukisada Isao directed 
Spring Snow (Haru no yuki, 2005) for Toho, based on the first book in his 
final cycle of works, the Sea of Fertility (H6j6 no umi, 1964-1970) tetralogy. 


MIYAGAWA KAZUO (2) ||—X, 1908-1999). One of the country’s most 
revered cinematographers, Miyagawa Kazuo shot many of the classics of 
Japanese cinema, including Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon (Rashdmon, 
1950), Yojimbo (Yojinbod, 1961), and Kagemusha (1980); Ichikawa Kon’s 
Conflagration (Enjo, 1958), Odd Obsession (Kagi, 1959), and Tokyo Olym- 
piad (Tékyo orinpikku, 1965); and Ozu Yasujir6’s Floating Weeds (Ukigusa, 
1959). His use of long, fluid camera movements and striking high-contrast 
monochrome imagery typified the style of Mizoguchi Kenji’s late career 
works, Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953), Sansho the Bailiff (Sansho dayi, 
1954), and The Crucified Lovers (Chikamatsu monogatari, 1954), although 
he also shot the director’s second color film, Tales of the Taira Clan (Shin 
heike monogatari, 1955). 

After entering Nikkatsu’s studios in his home city of Kyoto in 1926 at the 
age of 18, Miyagawa shot a total of 134 films, his first assignment as director 
of photography being on Ochivo’s Umbrella (Ochiyo-gasa, 1935), directed 
by Ozaki Jun. Other films include Inagaki Hiroshi’s Ginpei the Untamed 
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(Muhomono Ginpei, 1938) and Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei, 1943); 
Yoshimura K6ézabur6’s A Thousand Cranes (Senbazuru, 1953), adapted from 
the novel by Kawabata Yasunari; numerous entries in the 1960s Zatoi- 
chi series starring Katsu Shintar6é; Kinugasa Teinosuke’s final film, The 
Little Runaway (Chiisai tobésha, 1966), codirected with Russia’s Eduard 
Bocharov; Masumura Yasuz6’s /rezumi (1966) and Hanzo the Razor: The 
Snare (Goyokiba: Kamisori Hanzo jigoku zeme, 1973); and the fourth part 
of the Lone Wolf and Cub series, Baby Cart in Peril (Kozure 6kami: Oya 
no kokoro, ko no kokoro, 1972), directed by Sait6 Buichi. He also worked 
on a number of works by Shinoda Masahiro, including Silence (Chinmoku, 
1971), MacArthur's Children (Setouchi shonen yakytidan, 1984), Gonza the 
Spearman (Chikamatsu Monzaemon: Yari no Gonza, 1986), and the Japa- 
nese—German coproduction The Dancer (Maihime, 1989), his final credit. For 
his services to Japanese cinema, he was awarded the 10th Kawakita Prize in 
1992 (see KAWAKITA NAGAMASA). 


MIYAZAKI HAYAO (Billa, 1941— ). Of the two major figures at the 
animation house Studio Ghibli, it is the films of Miyazaki Hayao rather than 
his colleague Takahata Isao that have gained the most attention globally, 
leading to him being heralded as one of the world’s greatest animators. In 
2002, his Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi) became the first- 
ever animation produced in any country to win a Golden Bear Award at the 
Berlin Film Festival, and the following year it won the Academy Award for 
the Best Animated Feature. 

Miyazaki’s stories are typically fantastical and free-flowing and vividly 
depict the realms of mystery and imagination lying behind the veneer of 
the everyday. His key work, My Neighbor Totoro (Tonari no totoro, 1988), 
follows the adventures of two sisters after they move to a new home in the 
country to be closer to their mother, who is convalescing in a hospital with 
tuberculosis. Here they befriend an ancient troll living deep in the forest, an 
encounter that changes the way they look at the world forever. In general, 
Miyazaki’s settings and imagery stem from an eclectic mixture of stylistic 
sources, borrowing from world classics of children’s literature and more 
traditional iconographies, with a particular emphasis on airborne narratives. 
Porco Rosso (Kurenai no buta, 1992) tells the story of an Italian former 
World War I fighter pilot who has been cursed with the head of a pig and now 
makes a living as a freelance bounty hunter, scouring the skies in search of 
pirates. Spirited Away has been likened to Alice in Wonderland in an ancient 
Japanese setting, in its story of a sulky 10-year-old girl named Chihiro put 
to work in a traditional bathhouse populated by a multitude of colorfully de- 
picted ancient deities in order to remove a spell from her parents. Like much 
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of Miyazaki’s work, its story originated from the director himself, with only 
Kiki’s Delivery Service (Majo no takkytibin, 1989) and Howl's Moving Castle 
(Hauru no ugoku shiro, 2004) adapted from other sources, the latter based on 
a book by British children’s writer Diana Wynne Jones. 

Though his career in animation began in 1963 when he entered Toei Ani- 
mation and met Takahata Isao, Miyazaki’s early roles were largely confined 
to character and background design, key animation, and later screenwriting. 
His first opportunity to direct his own project came with the NHK TV series 
Future Boy Conan (Mirai shénen Konan, 1978). He followed this with his 
theatrical debut Lupin the Third: The Castle of Cagliostro (Rupan sansei: 
Kariosutoro no shiro, 1979), the second film based on the charming gentle- 
man thief who featured in a popular manga series by Kat6 Kazuhiko (a.k.a. 
Monkey Punch). The character, whose name is derived from the master crimi- 
nal Arséne Lupin popularized in the crime novels of French writer Maurice 
Leblanc (1864-1941), was already well-established through several animated 
TV series in the early 1970s and a live-action film released by Toho, Lupin 
III: Strange Psychokinetic Strategy (Rupan sansei: Nenrikichan sakusen, 
Tsuboshima Takashi, 1974). 

Miyazaki’s first major critical and commercial success was Nausicad of 
the Valley of the Wind (Kaze no tani no Naushika, 1984). Adapted from his 
own manga, this epic adventure follows a young girl as she fights to save her 
village, situated in a lush green valley, from the environmental degradation 
that has ravaged the rest of the land. Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime, 
1997) later followed a similar ecological story line, though it was set in Ja- 
pan’s medieval past. The success of Nausicad led to the formation of Studio 
Ghibli for the production of his next work, Laputa: Castle in the Sky (Tanku 
no shiro Rapyuta, 1986). 

Since Kiki’ Delivery Service, Miyazaki’s films have consistently topped 
the domestic box-office charts, a trend continued by his most recent work, 
Ponyo on a Cliff (Gake no ue no Ponyo, 2008), about a friendship between a 
five-year-old boy and a goldfish who wants to be a human girl. 


MIYAZAWA RIE (23RUA, 1973— ). Miyazawa Rie is an actress who be- 
gan her career as a child star, model, and singer. Born in Tokyo to a Dutch 
father and a Japanese mother, who raised her after her parents separated, she 
began her career in television commercials for confectionary at the age of 
11 and appeared in the Fuji TV television drama Oikaketai no! in 1988. She 
made her film debut in the children’s comedy Seven Days’ War (Bokura no 
nanoka-kan senso, 1988), a Kadokawa production (see KADOKAWA HA- 
RUKD, directed by Sagawara Hiroshi and distributed by Toho, which earned 
her the Japan Academy Best Newcomer Award. She appeared in a supporting 
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role the following year in Kaneko Shisuke’s Office Lady romantic drama 
Who Do I Choose? (Dotchi ni suru no, 1989), for which she received the Nik- 
kan Sports Film Award (Nikkan Supotsu Eiga Taishd) for Best New Talent. 
The same year she launched a successful J-Pop career with her first single, 
“Dream Rush” (“Dorimu rasshw’). 

In 1991, after firmly establishing herself as a singer and television actress, 
Miyazawa scandalized the Japanese media by publishing the nude photo- 
graph book Santa Fe. She took on more mature roles in Teshigahara Hi- 
roshi’s period drama Princess Go (G6-hime, 1992) and Wakamatsu K6ji’s 
thriller Erotic Liaisons (Erotikku na kankei, 1992), playing opposite Uchida 
Yuya and Beat Takeshi (see KITANO TAKESHI). Following her highly pub- 
licized break-up with Takanohana, the sumo star to whom she was engaged, 
she retreated from the public eye, suffering from nervous exhaustion and a 
suspected eating disorder. She appeared in only a few films for the rest of the 
decade, including Ichikawa Kon’s version of the Chishingura legend, 47 
Ronin (Shijtishichinin no shikaku, 1994), concentrating instead on a television 
career, with roles including Tripitaka alongside Motoki Masahiro’s Monkey 
(Songoku) in NTV’s television movie Journey to the West (Saiytiki, 2003), 
directed by the former pink film director Izumi Seiji. 

Miyazawa began her film comeback at the turn of the millennium with the 
Taiwanese comedy The Cabbie (Yun zhuan shou zhi lian, Chen Yiwen/Zhang 
Huakun, 2000), the Hong Kong historical drama Peony Pavilion (Youyuan 
jingmeng, Fan Yeung, 2001), and Free and Easy 12: Big Holiday Bonus 
Project (Isuri baka nisshi 12: Shij6saidai no yiikyii kyika, Motoki Katsuhide, 
2001), an installment in Shochiku’s long-running everyman fishing comedy 
series. Winning a Japan Academy Best Actress Award for her role in Yamada 
Y6ji’s Twilight Samurai (Tasogare seibei, 2002) revived her reputation as an 
actress, further strengthened by critically regarded performances in Kuroki 
Kazuo’s The Face of Jizo (Chichi to kuraseba, 2004), a chamber drama also 
featuring Harada Yoshio and Tadanobu Asano, set in the aftermath of the 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima, and as the fashion-obsessed wife of Issei 
Ogata in Ichikawa Jun’s adaptation of Murakami Haruki’s short story, Tony 
Takitani (Toni Takitani, 2005). 

Other notable film work includes roles in Takita Y6jir6’s period fantasy 
Ashura (Ashura-j6 no hitomi, 2005) and as part of the voice cast for Kawa- 
moto Kihachir6é’s stop-motion animation Book of the Dead (Shisha no sho, 
2005), although in the latter part of the decade she focused on stage appear- 
ances. On 20 May 2009, she gave birth to a daughter. 


MIZOGUCHI KENJI GSO f=, 1898-1956). One of the three great 
directors of Japanese cinema’s classical period to have received the most 
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significant attention in the West (see also KUROSAWA AKIRA; OZU YA- 
SUJIRO), Mizoguchi Kenji is noted for his powerful evocation of atmosphere 
and location, a fluid camera style consisting predominantly of long, uninter- 
rupted, moving takes, and his progressive depiction of women at the mercy of 
patriarchal forces, both in period and contemporary environments. His choice 
of female-centered narratives has led to his being described as a feminisuto 
(“feminist”) director, although it should be understood that this loanword has 
slightly different connotations in Japanese than its more politicized interpre- 
tation in the West. 

While Passion of a Woman Teacher (Kyéren no onna shisho, 1926), a ver- 
sion of the supernatural kaidan story by Sanyiitei Ench6, was screened in 
Europe upon its original release, and as such was one of the first Japanese 
films to play in the West (see also HORROR), it was not until toward the end 
of Mizoguchi’s career, following his two consecutive Silver Lion awards at 
Venice for Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953) and Sansho the Bailiff (Sanshé 
dayti, 1954), that his name became more internationally known. 

Born in Tokyo, after abandoning his initial plans to become an advertise- 
ment designer, in 1920 Mizoguchi joined Nikkatsu’s Mukojima studios, 
which specialized in the production of gendai-geki Shinpa dramas, with early 
work as an assistant including Tanaka Eiz6’s The Kyoya Collar Shop (Kydéya 
eriten, 1922). His directing debut, The Resurrection of Love (Ai ni yomigaeru 
hi), was released in 1923, although regrettably, like the vast majority of his 
output of almost 50 films made during the decade, the film no longer exists. 
Still, it is apparent that much of his early work was in an experimental vein, 
often drawing upon Western source material and cinematic styles, in films 
like Blood and Spirit (Chi to rei, 1923), from a story by the German author 
E. T. A. Hoffman; 8/3: The Adventures of Arséne Lupin (813, 1923), featuring 
the master criminal created by the French writer Maurice Leblanc (see also 
MIYAZAKI HAYAO); and The White Lily Laments (Shirayuri wa nageku, 
1925), based on a work by English novelist and playwright John Galsworthy. 
He was also one of the first directors in Japan to experiment with sound film 
technology, in the part-talkie Hometown (Fujiwara Yoshie no furusato, 1930). 

The themes with which Mizoguchi is most identified, social injustice and 
the suffering of women within a specifically Japanese context, are much in 
evidence in some of his earliest surviving silent work. Tokyo March (Tokyo 
késhinkyoku, 1929), which exists only in part, is about a man who falls in 
love with a girl who is forced to become a geisha to support her impover- 
ished family, only to find himself vying for her attentions with his own father. 
The Water Magician (Taki no shiraito, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1933), based on a 
story by the Meiji-period author Izumi Ky6ka and produced by Irie Pro, the 
independent production company established by its star, Irie Takako (see 
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WOMEN), featured the actress as a juggling “water magician” performing in 
a traveling carnival, who selflessly sends money to put the rickshaw driver 
whom she loves through law school, with tragic consequences for herself. 
The Downfall of Osen (Orizuru Osen, 1935), produced by Dai-Ichi Motion 
Pictures (see DAIEI; NIKKATSU), was another Izumi adaptation, about the 
servant girl of a corrupt antiques dealer who goes on the run with a fellow 
employee, Sokichi, after their master is imprisoned for cheating a monastery, 
then prostitutes herself to put him through medical school. 

Mizoguchi left Nikkatsu in 1932, directing three films for Irie Pro, includ- 
ing the company’s first release, the imperialistically themed The Dawn of 
Manchuria and Mongolia (Manmo kenkoku no reimei, 1932). He moved to 
Dai-Ichi in 1934, founded by Nagata Masaichi, the former head of planning 
at Nikkatsu, the same year (see KYO MACHIKO; WAR AND FILM). Here 
he mentored Japan’s first woman director, Sakane Tazuko, supervising her 
feature First Figure (Hatsu sugata, 1936), and began collaborating with the 
screenwriter who would script much of his finest work, Yoda Yoshikata. Yoda 
wrote Mizoguchi’s first notable commercial and critical successes: Osaka El- 
egy (Naniwa ereji, 1936), a gendai-geki in which a young telephone secretary 
finds herself on the wrong side of the law after becoming the mistress of her 
boss in order to pay off her father’s debts and her elder brother’s university 
tuition fees (although the film originally faced censorship problems due to 
its “decadent” modernist mood; see also TENDENCY FILM); and Sisters of 
the Gion (Gion no shimai, 1936), whose poignant story following the twin 
fates of two sisters who work in Kyoto as geishas and their different attitudes 
to money resulted in the film being hailed as the best of its year by Kinema 
Junpoé magazine. After the demise of Dai-Ichi, Mizoguchi followed Nagata to 
Shinké Kinema in 1937, then moved to Shochiku in 1939, where he worked 
until 1949 and made what is regarded as one of the finest of his prewar films, 
The Story of the Late Chrysanthemums (Zangiku monogatari, 1939). Set in 
Tokyo in 1888, it recounted the story of the real-life Kabuki actor Onoe Kiku- 
nosuke and his rise to success due to the sacrifice and support of his low-caste 
lover, the nurse of his father’s adopted son. 

As with other directors, Mizoguchi’s artistic vision was compromised by 
the nationalistic climate of the war years. The now-lost Camp Song (Roei no 
uta, 1938) was a home-front drama about a low-class mother being disinher- 
ited by her proud father-in-law after her husband is sent to the front line. His 
two-part version of the period drama The Loyal 47 Ronin (Genroku Chishin- 
gura, 1941-1942) was produced by Shochiku at official government request 
to espouse the “traditional” values of loyalty and self-sacrifice inherent within 
the Chishingura legend. In Miyamoto Musashi (Miyamoto Musashi, 1944), 
about the legendary 16th-century figure who rose from humble origins to be- 
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come a master samurai, and The Famous Swordsman (Meit6 bijomaru, 1945), 
Mizoguchi moved away from the contemporary reality of the war years to 
historical settings, while he also directed one of the three parts of Victory 
Song (Hisshéka, 1945), along with Shimizu Hiroshi and Tasaka Tomotaka. 

It was during this period that he made the first in a series of films, beginning 
with the now-lost A Woman of Osaka (Naniwa onna, 1940), starring the actress 
Tanaka Kinuyo, with whom he was romantically linked for a time. These in- 
clude Victory of Women (Josei no shori, 1946), a contemporary drama written 
by Ozu’s scriptwriter Noda Kégo and Shind6é Kaneto, about a female lawyer 
who must defend a woman who has suffocated her infant son after her husband 
dies in an industrial accident, leaving her destitute and distraught; Five Women 
Around Utamaro (Utamaro o meguru gonin no onna, 1946), about the Edo- 
period woodblock (ukiyo-e) artist Utamaro and his muses; Women of the Night 
(Yoru no onnatachi, 1948), about prostitutes in postwar Osaka; and My Love 
Has Been Burning (Waga koi wa moenu, 1949), adapted from a novel by Noda 
about a woman’s rights campaigner in the 1880s whose pursuit of equality is 
threatened by her devotion to her ambitious politician husband. 

After leaving Shochiku, Mizoguchi made two films at Shintoho, Portrait 
of Madame Yuki (Yuki fujin ezu, 1950) and Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai 
onna, 1952). The second of these starred Tanaka in one of her most celebrated 
roles and charted the tragic fall from grace of a lady-in-waiting at the Impe- 
rial Court in 17th-century Kyoto after she and her family are banished due 
to her forbidden love for a commoner, played by Mifune Toshiré. However, 
the remainder of the films he made during during the rest of his career were 
at Daiei, with his first film at the studio, Miss Oyu (Oyti-sama, 1951), based 
on a story by Tanizaki Junichiré in which a young man falls in love with 
the widowed elder sister of a woman he meets at an omiai formal marriage 
introduction. 

During his time at Daiei, Mizoguchi regularly collaborated with the cin- 
ematographer Miyagawa Kazuo, who shot some of his finest films of the 
period, including Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953), a haunting adaptation 
of a story by Ueda Akinari about two peasant brothers-in-law driven by greed 
and lust during the chaos of the Warring States period of the 16th century, one 
of whom falls for a mysterious, ghostly noblewoman, Lady Wakasa, played 
by Ky6é Machiko (see also HORROR); Sansho the Bailiff (Sanshé dayii, 
1954), in which a brother and sister are separated from their mother (Tanaka) 
and forced into slavery during the late Heian period by the brutal bailiff of 
the title; and Mizoguchi’s final film, Street of Shame (Akasen chitai, 1956), 
starring Kyé6 as one of a group of prostitutes facing an uncertain future as the 
Anti-Prostitution Law (baishun béshi-hd) of 1956 comes into effect. Many of 
these later films were screened overseas at the time of their release. 
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Before Street of Shame, Mizoguchi directed his only two color titles: Prin- 
cess Yang Kwei-fei (Yokihi, 1955), a coproduction with Hong Kong’s Shaw 
Brothers studio set in eighth-century China and filmed by Sugiyama Kéhei 
(best known for his work with Kinugasa Teinosuke), depicted the misfor- 
tunes of a common-born woman who is swept away in the political turmoil 
of the era after she is favored by the last T’ang Emperor and utilized as a 
political pawn by her power-hungry family members, and the 12th-century 
historical epic Tales of the Taira Clan (Shin heike monogatari, 1955), filmed 
by Miyagawa. He died in Kyoto of leukemia in 1956, at the age of 58. In 
1975, Shind6 Kaneto celebrated his career in the documentary Kenji Mizo- 
guchi: The Life of a Film Director (Aru eiga kantoku no shégai: Mizoguchi 
Kenji no kiroku). 


MOCHINAGA TADAHITO (F#2K A{Z, 1919-1999). Mochinaga Tadahito 
was a pioneering Japanese animator (see ANIME) who also worked in China. 
His innovations include developing Japan’s first multiplane camera, estab- 
lishing the Shanghai Animation Film Studio, and introducing stop-motion 
animation to Japan. 

After studying animation at the Japan Art School, Mochinaga worked 
as a set designer at the Tokyo Takarazuka Theater. He entered the com- 
mercial animation industry in 1938, initially assisting Seo Mitsuyo on two 
cell-animated works sponsored by the Ministry of Education, the second of 
which, the 11-minute Ant Boy (Ari-chan, 1941), utilized a four-level multi- 
plane camera of Mochinaga’s own design to allow for motion in depth. It was 
about a young ant entranced by the magical violin playing of a grasshopper. 
Mochinaga also assisted Seo on Momotaro, Eagle of the Sea (Momotar6 no 
umiwashi, 1943), a reconstruction of the bombing of Pearl Harbor (here re- 
ferred to as Onigashima, or “Devil’s Island”), in which the young Peach Boy 
of Japanese folktale leads a squadron of monkeys, rabbits, pheasants, and 
other animals to their victory. 

After he supervised his first film as a director, Fuku-chan’s Submarine 
(Fuku-chan no sensuikan, 1944), Mochinaga’s house in Tokyo was destroyed 
in a bombing raid. In June 1945, he left Tokyo with his wife for Manchuria 
to join his parents, who had settled there, and joined the Manchuria Film 
Association. He remained in Manchuria for several years after the war, as the 
Man’ei studios were taken over by the Chinese and renamed Tong Pei (East 
North) Film Studios. (These studios would move location on several occa- 
sions, though eventually their Animation Division was moved to Shanghai 
as part of Shanghai Film Studios and became an independent enterprise as 
the Shanghai Animation Film Studio, in 1956.) Here he made The Emperors 
Dream (1947), a 35-minute political caricature of the Kuomintang national- 
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ist leader Chiang Kai-shek, using stop-motion animation and stylistically 
influenced by Peking Opera. Though made in China, it counts as the first 
stop-motion animation made by a Japanese director. This was followed by the 
similarly parodic, hand-drawn cell animation A Turtle in the Pot (1948), for 
which Mochinaga was credited under the Chinese name Fan Ming. 

Mochinaga returned to Japan in 1953 and joined lizawa Tadasu (1909- 
1994) and Kawamoto Kihachir6 in making animated films similar to those 
of Eastern European animators like Ladislas Starevich and Jiri Trnka, whose 
work had been released earlier in Japan. Their first work was two TV com- 
mercials made in 1953 for Asahi Beer, utilizing a pair of Kawamoto’s pup- 
pets that had graced the company’s promotion posters from 1950 onward. 
This was followed by the more ambitious Beer, Those Were the Days . . . 
(Biru mukashi mukashi, 1956), a 12-minute color promotional film released 
to cinemas that also utilized animated cellophane cut-out sequences realized 
by Ofuji Noburé. The same year, Mochinaga’s 18-minute Princess Melon 
and the Changeling (Uriko-hime to Amanjaku) was released, based on a stage 
play written in the postwar period and later adapted as a Bunraku play for 
children. The Amanjaku of the title originally referred to a mystical water de- 
mon from folklore, but is now used in everyday parlance to describe anyone 
who adopts a contrary position to what others say or intend. After establishing 
Ningyo Eiga Seisakusho (Puppet Animation Film Studio), Mochinaga created 
a total of nine work stop-motion animations for children between 1956 and 
1979, assisted by Kawamoto until 1958. Short works produced during this pe- 
riod included Five Little Monkeys (Gohiki no kozarutachi, 1956), The Magic 
Drum (Fushiki na Taiko, 1957), and Kobutori (1958). 

Mochinaga’s Sambo’ Tiger Conquest (Chibi Kuro Sanbo no Tora Taiji, 
1956), based on the Little Black Sambo stories of Helen Bannerman (1862— 
1946), received the Grand Prize in the Best Films for Children category at the 
first Vancouver International Film Festival, leading to an invitation by Arthur 
J. Rankin Jr. to work on a number of U.S.—Japanese coproductions with the 
American company Rankin-Bass (then Videocraft). He is credited as animation 
supervisor Tad Mochinaga on Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer (1964), The 
Daydreamer (1966), and Mad Monster Party? (1967). 

Mochinaga continued his career balancing work in Japan and China, 
working in news film production for Beijing Central Television from 1967 
to 1978, and lecturing at Beijing University from 1985 to 1986. He played a 
critical role in the establishment of the Hiroshima Animated Film Festival in 
1985 and directed his final work The Boy and the Little Raccoon (Shonen to 
kodanuki) in 1992. 


MONSTER MOVIES. See KAU EIGA. 
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NAKAGAWA NOBUO (FJ||{48X, 1905-1984). Nakagawa Nobuo is con- 
sidered the founding father of the horror film genre in Japan and has been 
regularly cited as an influence by the generation of directors making films for 
the J-Horror market, such as Nakata Hideo, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, and Shi- 
mizu Takashi. Though traditional kaidan ghost story adaptations have existed 
since the earliest days of Japanese cinema, Nakagawa is often seen as having 
pioneered a more modern approach to the genre, with titles like The Ghost 
of Kasane (Kaidan kasanegafuchi, 1957), Black Cat Mansion (Borei kaibyo 
yashiki, 1958), and The Ghost of Yotsuya (Tokaid6 yotsuya kaidan, 1959), 
often starring the sinister-looking Amachi Shigeru, marked out by chilling 
atmospheres and a more emphatic approach to their thrills. 

Emerging following the austerity and censorship restrictions of both the 
war years and the ensuing Occupation period, such films were fostered under 
the auspices of maverick producer Okura Mitsugi, who, due to competition 
from the other major studios and a general lack of production funds, steered 
the output of the Shintoho studios where the director made his finest work in 
a more populist direction, catering to audiences eager for more sensationalist 
escapist fantasies. Nakagawa’s films routinely drew on the more gruesome 
aspects of the nation’s exuberant tradition of folklore and literature, thus mir- 
roring rather than echoing the popular appeal of Terence Fisher’s sensual and 
culturally specific reinterpretations of the Frankenstein and Dracula stories 
made by Britain’s Hammer Films during the same period. However, many of 
the 97 films he made did not belong within the horror genre. 

Born in Kyoto on 18 April 1905 yet raised in Kobe, Nakagawa entered 
the film industry in 1929 as an assistant to Makino Masahiro (see MAKINO 
SHOZO). He made his debut with the period drama Sword of the God of War 
(Yumiya Hachiman-ken, 1934). In 1939, he moved to Toho, where he em- 
barked on a series of five musical comedies starring the diminutive popular 
comic Enomoto Kenichi, affectionately known as Enoken, beginning with 
Enoken’s Ishimatsu of the Forest (Enoken no mori no ishimatsu, 1939). In 
1942, as the war reached its height, Nakagawa moved to Shanghai and made 
documentaries at the China Film Company (Chunghwa Dyan-ying), founded 
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by Kawakita Nagamasa in 1939. After his return, he joined Shintoho and 
made Horse Carriage Story (Basha monogatari, 1948). 

Putting his name to an average of half a dozen titles a year, Nakagawa’s 
work at Shintoho encompassed a wide range of styles, including musicals and 
comedies like The Adventures of Tobisuke (Enoken no Tobisuke boéken ryoko, 
1949), which reunited the director with Enoken; literary adaptations such as 
The Grass Cutter Girl (Shishun no izumi, 1953) and Kaachan (1961); film 
noir-style mysteries like Lynch (Rinchi, 1949); and period dramas such as A 
Wicked Woman (Dokufu Takahashi Oden, 1958), which told the story of the 
notorious “poison wife,” Takahashi Oden, who was executed for murder dur- 
ing the Meiji era. Yet his stylish horrors, including The Ceiling at Utsunomiya 
(Kaii Utsonomiya tsuritenj6, 1956), his first work in this genre; The Lady 
Vampire (Onna kytiketsuki, 1959); and in particular The Ghost of Yotsuya 
(1959), represent both the director’s and his studio’s crowning achievements. 
His most celebrated title, Jigoku (1960), was an opulent morality tale cul- 
minating in a lavish and full-blooded evocation of the torments of Buddhist 
hell. Sadly, its production went far over budget, and at the time it was only a 
modest box-office success, bankrupting the studio in 1961. 

During the 1960s, Nakagawa balanced television work with a further six 
films, with his three titles for Toei falling within the genres of horror, Snake 
Womans Curse (Kaidan: Hebi onna, 1968); and yakuza, Okatsu the Avenger 
(Y6en dokufuden: Hitokiri Okatsu, 1969) and its sequel, Okatsu’s Criminal 
Journey (Y6en dokufuden: Okatsu kyojotabi, 1969), both intended to capital- 
ize on the success of the popular Red Peony Gambler (Hibotan bakuto) series 
inaugurated the same year, starring Fuji Junko (see TOEI COMPANY). After 
a decade of inactivity in the 1970s and following Kumashiro Tatsumi’s 1979 
remake of Jigoku, Nakagawa directed his final work, The Living Koheiji (Ikit- 
eiru koheiji, 1982), a characteristically atmospheric ghost story produced by 
the Arts Theater Guild (ATG) and featuring only three characters. He died 
of a heart attack at the age of 79. 


NAKASHIMA TETSUYA (#7418, 1959- ). The films of Nakashima 
Tetsuya, along with those of directors such as Ishii Katsuhiro, Miki Satoshi, 
and Kud6é Kankur6, are representative of a significant change in approach 
adopted by many directors during the early years of the 21st century to- 
ward a more hedonistic form of Japanese cinema. Such works are typified 
by their digressive narratives; exaggerated performances; irreverent humor 
(predominantly of a visual nature); vibrant use of color; and a style that 
integrates hand-drawn or computer-generated animation with video and 
filmmaking techniques such as jump cuts, freeze frames, and fast forwards/ 
rewinds, clearly influenced by British director Guy Ritchie’s Lock, Stock and 
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Two Smoking Barrels (1998), as evidenced by the casting of Vinnie Jones in 
Sekiguchi Gen’s Survive Style 5+ (Sabaibu sutairu faibu purasu, 2004), a 
work typical of this strain. 

Born in Fukuoka, Nakashima made his first film, Hano ji wasurete (1981), 
an 8mm jishu eiga that screened at the fifth PIA Film Festival in 1982, while 
studying at Tokyo’s Meiji University. After graduating, he established himself 
as a freelance director of television commercials (CMs) before making the 
second installment of Bakayaro! I’m Plenty Mad (Bakayar6! Watashi okkote 
masu, 1988), a four-story comedy omnibus written by Morita Yoshimitsu, in 
which individuals rail against the ludicrousness of Japanese society. This was 
followed by the quirky but deadpan satires Happy Go Lucky (Natsu jikan no 
otonatachi, 1997), about children growing up among dysfunctional adults, and 
Beautiful Sunday (1998), a portrait of the inhabitants of an apartment block. 

Nakashima’s first major commercial success was Kamikaze Girls (Shimot- 
suma monogatari, 2004), a touching portrait of two teenage misfits living in 
rural Ibaraki Prefecture that established his eye-catching style and was widely 
distributed overseas. This was followed by Memories of Matsuko (Kiraware 
Matsuko no isshé, 2006), a gaudy and inventive musical whose style belied 
its tragic content as it charted the downward trajectory into alcoholism and 
homelessness of a young woman (Nakatani Miki), in a vein similar to Mizo- 
guchi Kenji’s Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, 1952); and Paco and the 
Magic Book (Pako to mahé no ehon, 2008), a children’s film shot in a magi- 
cal realist style, in which Yakusho K6ji played a cantankerous, misanthropic 
resident of a hospital whose life is slowly transformed by another patient, a 
six-year-old girl who has lost her parents in a car accident and is unable to 
form new memories. Nakashima also wrote the screenplay for Miyano Ma- 
sayuki’s Lalapipo (Rarapipo, 2008), about various characters involved in the 
Japanese sex industry; like Nakashima’s own films, the ostentatious style was 
at odds with the rather more serious subject matter. 


NAKATA HIDEO (FHS, 1961-). One of the most prominent Japanese 
film directors to emerge in the late 1990s, due to the international success 
of Ring (Ringu, 1998), Nakata Hideo is most associated with the J-Horror 
boom (see also HORROR). Beginning his career as an assistant to Konuma 
Masaru at Nikkatsu on Roman Porno titles like Woman in a Box (Hako no 
naka no onna, 1985), he left the company in the late 1980s, later making a 
documentary about his mentor entitled Sadistic and Masochistic (Sadisu- 
tikku & mazohisutikku, 2001). 

Nakata made his directing debut with a number of episodes in TV Asahi 
Corporation’s series Scary True Stories (Honté ni atta kowai hanashi, 
1992; not to be confused with JHV’s V-Cinema series of the same name 
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from the previous year), pairing him for the first time with screenwriter 
Takahashi Hiroshi. Shortly afterward, a scholarship from the Ministry 
of Education afforded him the opportunity to study in London, where he 
filmed the documentary Joseph Losey: The Man with Four Faces (Josefu 
Roshi: Yotsu no na o motsu otoko), about the blacklisted American director, 
edited after his return to Japan (the film was released in 1998). Following 
two erotic V-Cinema titles, Nakata made his theatrical feature debut with 
Ghost Actress (Joytirei, 1996), set in a haunted film studio, which he fol- 
lowed with the yakuza film A Town Without Pity (Ansatsu no machi, 1997) 
and episodes of the 1997 season of Kansai TV’s Haunted School (Gakk6 no 
kaidan, 1994—2001) television series. 

With the success of Ring (1998) and its sequel, Ring 2 (Ringu 2, 1999), both 
scripted by Takahashi like his previous two features, Nakata was courted by 
Hollywood, where he eventually directed The Ring Two (2005), the sequel to 
the original Hollywood remake. His experiences informed the documentary 
Foreign Filmmakers’ Guide to Hollywood (Hariuddo kantoku gaku nytimon, 
2009). His other works in the horror genre include Dark Water (Honogurai 
mizu no soko kara, 2002), in which a recently separated mother and her 
six-year-old daughter move into a haunted apartment that regularly floods; 
Kaidan (2007), a period ghost story based on Sanyiitei Enché’s The Ghost 
of Kasane Swamp (Shinkei Kasanegafuchi); L: Change the World (L Change 
the World, 2008), a spin-off from Kaneko Shtsuke’s Death Note (Desu noto, 
2006) manga adaptations (see also NIKKATSU CORPORATION); and the 
British-produced Chatroom (2010). Outside of horror, Nakata has also di- 
rected The Sleeping Bride (Garasu no no, 2000), a live-action adaptation of a 
manga by Tezuka Osamu; the kidnap thriller Chaos (Kaosu, 2000); and Last 
Scene (2002), a nostalgic melodrama set in a film studio. 


NARUSE MIKIO (FESS, 1905-1969). Naruse Mikio remained little 
known overseas throughout his long career as a director between 1930 and 
1967, during which time he made 88 films. This is ironic given that his family 
melodrama, Wife, Be Like a Rose (Isuma yo bara no yo ni, 1935), in which a 
Westernized young woman attempts to reunite her estranged parents in order 
to legitimize her own forthcoming marriage, bears the distinction of being 
the first-ever Japanese talkie to play in North America (it was released in an 
abridged version as Kimiko, after the name of its heroine, in New York on 
April 1937; Naruse was married to the film’s star Sachiko Chiba between 1937 
and 1940). Several of the director’s works were voted the best of their year by 
Kinema Junpé, with Floating Clouds (Ukigumo, 1955) listed as the second 
best Japanese film of all time after Seven Samurai (Shichinin no samurai, 
1954) in a poll of the magazine’s critics for its 80th anniversary in 1999. 
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Born 20 August 1905, Naruse’s parents died when he was still a child, and 
he was brought up by his elder siblings. He entered the newly established 
Shochiku studios at Kamata in 1921, at the same time as Ozu Yasujiré 
and Shimizu Hiroshi. However, while his contemporaries were directing 
within three years of joining the studio, it was 10 years before Naruse made 
his debut with Mr. and Mrs. Sword Play (Chanbara fifu, 1930). This has 
been attributed to his inability to get along with studio president Kido Shiré 
as well as a reputedly melancholic personality that seemed ill-suited to the 
material he was assigned, modernist suburban comedies typical of those 
favored by the studio during this period, titles like A Record of Shameless 
Newlyweds (Oshikiri shinkonki, 1930), Under the Neighbors’ Roof (Tonari 
no yane no shita, 1931), and Flunky, Work Hard! (Koshiben ganbare, 1931), 
his earliest extant work. 

In 1933, he established his name with the more earnest dramas Apart 
from You (Kimi to wakarete), about a geisha and her tearaway teenage son, 
and Nightly Dreams (Yogoto no yume), in which Kurishima Sumiko plays a 
woman who endures social opprobrium as she works as a bar hostess to raise 
her son after her husband deserts her. The films took third and fourth place 
respectively in Kinema Junpo’s annual Best Ten. This critical success did not 
however appease Kido Shir6, who famously said, “We don’t need another 
Ozu here,” a reference to the type of films the two directors made, rather 
than the style. Realizing he was never going to fulfill his artistic ambitions 
at Shochiku, after directing a further two titles for the studio, Naruse moved 
to the newly founded P.C.L. Studio (see TOHO) in 1935, where he made his 
first sound film, Three Sisters with Maiden Hearts (Otome-gokoro sannin 
kyédai, 1935), from an original story by Kawabata Yasunari about three 
sisters who earn their living as shamisen players. His third film for this new 
company, Wife, Be Like a Rose (1935), was his first to be voted the best of its 
year by Kinema Junp6 magazine, but received a lukewarm reception upon 
its U.S. release. While Naruse maintained a consistent output throughout the 
war years, his work from this period is not highly regarded compared with 
his earlier successes. 

Naruse rose to critical prominence once again in the 1950s with a series 
of bleak but poignant works that dealt with the harsh mundanities of the 
contemporary life of women, constructed in a style that eschewed long takes, 
ostentatious camera work, and major dramatic arcs, instead deriving their 
power through strong performances and a dense and steady accumulation 
of simple incidents and details. Some of his best work from the period was 
adaptations of the novelist Hayashi Fumiko (1903-1951). Repast (Meshi, 
1951) was a portrait of a failing marriage, starring Uehara Ken and Hara 
Setsuko; Late Chrysanthemums (Bangiku, 1954) depicted a group of aging 
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geisha coming to terms with the changes of postwar society; and Floating 
Clouds (Ukigumo, 1955) charted an impossible love affair between a couple 
(Takamine Hideko and Mori Masayuki) who first meet in French Indochina 
during the war after their return to Tokyo. Takamine starred in Naruse’s 1962 
biopic of the author, 4 Wanderer’s Notebook (Hokéri). Other standout films 
include Mother (Okaasan, 1952), featuring Tanaka Kinuyo as the woman 
left to raise four children alone during the postwar years after the death of 
her husband; The Sound of the Mountain (Yama no oto, 1954), adapted from 
a novel by Kawabata about the relationship between a young woman (Hara) 
and her father-in-law (Yamamura S6) when her own marriage looks like it is 
failing; and Flowing (Nagareru, 1956), about the occupants of a geisha house 
faced with mounting financial difficulties in the run-up to the government ban 
on prostitution. 

As the end of the decade approached, like his contemporaries Naruse 
looked set to be overshadowed by a new generation of filmmakers. While his 
first color title, Summer Clouds (Iwashigumo, 1958), was a sedately paced 
portrait of a farming family, he achieved a late career masterpiece with When 
a Woman Ascends the Stairs (Onna ga kaidan wo agaru toki, 1960), starring 
Takamine as a bar hostess who realizes her options are becoming limited as 
she gets older. Though Naruse continued to direct throughout the 1960s, his 
output dwindled to a film a year and became less characteristic in films such 
as Hit and Run (Hikinige, 1966), a thriller in which Takamine plays a widow 
who seeks revenge on the wife of a wealthy automobile company executive 
who ran over her only son. His final film was Scattered Clouds (Midaregumo, 
1967), again featuring a fatal car accident and an impossible love affair, be- 
tween a widow and the man responsible for her husband’s death. 


NEW EARTH, THE (ATARASHIKI TSUCHI, #f UX &, 1937). See DAUGH- 
TER OF THE SAMURAI. 


NIKKATSU CORPORATION (NIKKATSU KABUSHIKIGAISHA, 
AvatATU44). The oldest of the major studios (although Shochiku was 
founded in 1895, it did not commence film production until 1920), Nikkatsu 
traces its origins back to the Greater Japan Film Machinery Manufacturing 
Company (Dai-Nihon Firumu Kikai Seiz6 Kaisha) in 1909, a trust formed by 
the companies M. Pathé, Yoshizawa, Yokota, and Fukuhdd6 with the aim of 
monopolizing the new motion picture industry. In 1912, the companies of- 
ficially merged to form the Japan Cinematograph Company (Nippon katsudo 
shashin kaisha), which was abbreviated to Nikkatsu. With Yokota Einosuke 
as its president, a chain of 70 theaters across the country, three studios in 
Tokyo, and a further one in Kyoto, it carved out a strong position in the early 
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film market with its popular melodramas and chanbara, with the films made 
by Makino Sh6z6 starring Onoe Matsunosuke dominating the box office in 
the 1910s. Following the destruction wrought by the 1923 Great Kanté Earth- 
quake, Nikkatsu moved production entirely down to Kyoto, only returning to 
Tokyo in 1934 when it established a studio in the suburb of Chéfu, Tamagawa 
(see KADOKAWA PICTURES). Directors who established their careers at 
Nikkatsu in the 1920s include It6 Daisuke, Mizoguchi Kenji, and Uchida 
Tomu, while popular stars launched by the studio include Kataoka Chiez6, 
Bando Tsumasabur6, and Irie Takako (see WOMEN). 

Nikkatsu began experimenting with rudimentary sound-on-disk technol- 
ogy at the end of the 1920s, resulting in the features The Captains Daughter 
(Taii no musume, 1929), directed by Ochiai Namio, and Hometown (Fujiwara 
Yoshie no furusato, 1930), directed by Mizoguchi. Both were judged techni- 
cal and financial failures, but in April 1932 the company released its first 
official talkie, Mizoguchi’s Timely Mediator (Toki no ujigami), which led to 
a mass picket of its cinemas by militant benshi and orchestra union members, 
causing the company considerable disruption. 

In 1934, Yokota was ousted from his position as president and replaced 
by Nakatani Sadayori (1887-1954), who commenced a massive restructur- 
ing of the company, with many employees fired or leaving of their own ac- 
cord. One of these was Nagata Masaichi (1906-1985), who since joining the 
company in 1924 had risen through the ranks to become head of production 
at the company’s newly opened Chofu studios, a post he enjoyed for only 
a few months before leaving to found the short-lived Dai-Ichi Motion Pic- 
tures (Dai-Ichi Eiga), where he was joined by the former Nikkatsu directors 
It6 and Mizoguchi. Nagata subsequently moved to Shinké6 Kinema in 1937 
and played an instrumental role in the foundation of Daiei. Negishi Kanichi 
(1894-1962) replaced Nagata as head of production until 1938, when he 
moved to the Manchuria Film Association (Vanshu Eiga Kyokai). In 1935, 
Hori Kyisaku (1900-1974) was appointed as Nikkatsu’s managing director, 
later to become the company president in 1947. 

The company continued to struggle financially throughout the decade due to 
mounting competition from its rivals, and between 1937 and 1938, Shochiku 
and the new Toho studio competed for a controlling interest in it. In 1942, with 
the wartime government’s restructuring of the industry, Nikkatsu’s production 
arm was split off and merged with two smaller enterprises, Shink6 and Daito, 
to become Daiei, leaving Nikkatsu to function solely in a distribution and 
exhibition capacity. In the war’s immediate aftermath, Nikkatsu exclusively 
distributed foreign films while expanding its interests in the entertainment 
industry to manage a number of sports and leisure venues. In 1954, against 
considerable opposition from the other major studios, company president Hori 
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resumed production at its newly constructed studio complex near to its prewar 
production facilities in Chéfu (now owned by Daiei). Its first releases were the 
jidai-geki Chuji Kunisada (Kunisada Chiji), directed by Takizawa Eisuke, and 
Thus I Dreamed (Kakute yume ari), directed by Chiba Yasuki. 

Nikkatsu found its identity in 1956 with the release of Furukawa Takumi’s 
Season of the Sun (Taiyo no kisetsu) and Nakahira K6’s Crazed Fruit (Ku- 
rutta kajitsu), establishing the taiy6zoku genre of youth-oriented movies for 
a new generation of postwar filmgoers. Ishihara Yujir6 was contracted to 
the studio as the first in a new line of matinee idols that included Kobayashi 
Akira, Akagi Keiichiré, Nitani Hideaki, Takahashi Hideki, Watari Tetsuya, 
and Shishido J6. The new brand of films they starred in became known as 
Nikkatsu Action, also known as mukokuseki akushun, or “borderless action 
films,” because the fictional worlds created onscreen drew heavily from 
American and European cinema and bore little resemblance to any contempo- 
rary Japanese reality. Produced at a conveyer belt pace of about half a dozen a 
month and released on triple bills, these colorful program pictures drew heav- 
ily upon genres such as musicals, romances, gangster movies (both Japanese 
and foreign-produced), and even the American Western for their inspiration. 
Directors employed there at the time include Masuda Toshio, Suzuki Seijun, 
Kurahara Koreyoshi, Nomura Takashi, Saito Buichi, and Ushihara Yoichi. 
During this same period, Nikkatsu also produced more artistically ambitious 
works by Imamura Shohei and Kumai Kei. 

By the end of the 1960s, Nikkatsu was again facing financial difficulties, 
following the departure of Ishihara, its most popular star, and a more general 
decline in cinema audiences. In 1968, the company was taken to court by 
Suzuki after he was fired by Hori for his “incomprehensible” Branded to Kill 
(Koroshi no rakuin, 1967). In order to retain audiences, Nikkatsu increased 
the adult content of their work, and in 1971 it switched production almost en- 
tirely over to a new brand of erotic pictures labeled Roman Porno, released 
at a similar rate to its Nikkatsu Action cycle but realized on the relatively 
low budget of ¥7.5 million. Hori stepped down as company president to be 
replaced by his son, Hori Masahiro. Though the company also released chil- 
dren’s films, beginning its Nikkatsu Juvenile Film (Nikkatsu shid6 eiga) line 
in 1974, Roman Porno dominated the company’s output until 1988, when it 
was replaced, very briefly, by a new adult line called Ropponica. 

Financial troubles again beset the company in 1992, following the box-of- 
fice failure of its Manchuria-set war epic The Setting Sun (Rakuyo), directed 
by the writer Tomono R6 from his own novel, with an exorbitant ¥5 million 
budget and Western stars, including Donald Sutherland and Diane Lane. The 
company briefly went into receivership, then was acquired by the games giant 
Namco. Having retained its Chéfu studio facilities, it resumed film produc- 
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tion in 1997 with Kumai’s Jo Love (Ai suru), although at a vastly reduced rate 
of one or two modestly budgeted titles a year by directors including Kawase 
Naomi, Kitamura Rythei, and Kurosawa Kiyoshi, and often in coproduction 
partnerships with other film or television companies. Nikkatsu was one of 
the partners involved in the production of Death Note (Desu noto, 2006) and 
Death Note: The Last Name (Desu noto: The Last Name, 2006), adapted from 
Oba Tsugumi and Obata Takeshi’s manga about a cursed book that causes 
the death of anyone whose name is written in it (the films were directed by 
Kaneko Shisuke, who began his career making Roman Porno films), and 
coproduced Yatterman (Yattaman, 2009), directed by Miike Takashi, with 
Shochiku. In 2010, it announced the return of its Roman Porno line, with the 
release of two new erotic films. The company currently operates a number of 
theatrical venues across Japan, as well as the Neco and Rainbow cable and 
satellite channels. 
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OFUJI NOBURO (X#&ZBB, 1900-1961). Ofuji Noburé was one of the 
first Japanese animators to gain significant attention in the West. Born in To- 
kyo’s Asakusa district, at the age of 18 he began studying animation (see AN- 
IME) at the studio of one of its earliest pioneers, Kouchi Junichi, although by 
the time he was 21 he had left to set up his own studio, Chiyogami Eigasha, 
in his home. He continued to make his short animated films independently 
throughout the rest of his life. 

Ofuji is known for his specialization in kiri-gami (“cut-out”) techniques. 
His early films in particular made use of chiyogami, a decorative paper de- 
veloped in the Edo period, printed with colorful woodblock patterns, with 
which he composed his scenes and animated his characters’ body parts. Typi- 
cal early shorts include The Story of Songoku (Saiytiki songoku monogatari, 
1926), based on the Chinese literary classic Journey to the West; A Ship of 
Oranges (Mikansen, 1927), telling how Edo-period entrepreneur Monzaemon 
Kinokuniya made his fortune shipping oranges from the South to the nation’s 
capital; and Black Cat (Kuro-nyago, 1929), an early three-minute-long ex- 
periment in synched-sound techniques featuring two cats dancing to a jazz 
acompaniment. 

Ofuji also used cell animation in Chinkoroheibei and the Treasure Box 
(Chinkoroheibei tama tebako, 1936), a version of the Urashima Taro folktale, 
and kage-e (“silhouette”) animation in Dream of a Snowy Night (Yuki no yoru 
no yume, 1947). In 1953, his remake of his 1927 film Whale (Kujira), using 
multicolored collages of cellophane, won second prize for best short film at 
the Cannes Film Festival, while his final film, The Phantom Ship (Ytreisen, 
1956), was awarded the Grand Prix at the Venice Film Festival in 1956. Due 
to this international recognition, following his death in 1961, the Mainichi 
Shinbun newspaper established an award in his name recognizing outstanding 
artistic achievements in short animation films. 


OGAWA SHINSUKE (/J\)I|##3}, 1935-1992). Ogawa Shinsuke was 


the leader and main credited director for Ogawa Pro, the most significant 
documentary collective in Japanese cinema history. Its early films, the best 
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known of which are the seven-title series released between 1968 and 1973 
depicting the violent struggles surrounding the construction of Narita airport, 
are characterized by a strong left-wing, antiauthoritarian stance, and provide 
a vivid portrait of the turbulent political arena of the times. The latter works 
increased the focus on agricultural communities and the Japanese people’s 
relationship to their land and history, adopting a more meditative and discur- 
sive format. 

During its productions, Ogawa Pro’s members lived for long periods 
among their subjects. However, the politicized content and noncommercial 
formats of its output necessitated the collective developing its own alternative 
independent distribution network, exhibiting its works outside traditional 
theaters in places such as municipal halls, university campuses, and purpose- 
built temporary theaters. Ogawa Pro also had international connections, 
screening the works of similar groups in France and America, such as those 
produced by the Newsreel group of filmmakers led by Jonas Mekas. 

Ogawa began his filmmaking career at Iwanami Productions, which he 
entered in 1960, initially as an assistant to Kuroki Kazuo. After working 
on and directing a number of his own projects, he left the company to go 
independent in 1964, and in 1966 he made Sea of Youth: Four Correspon- 
dence Course Students (Seishun no umi: Yonin no tstishin kyoikusei), about 
part-time students threatened by a new law requiring them to complete their 
studies within a fixed number of years. The Hosei and Keio University stu- 
dents highlighted in the film all assisted on the production and in getting the 
finished work shown, with the experience of creating a political movement 
about the film leading directly to the formation of Ogawa Pro. Ogawa fol- 
lowed it with Forest of Oppression: A Record of the Struggle at Takasaki 
City University of Economics (Assatsu no mori: Takasakikeizai daigaku t6s6 
no kiroku, 1967) and Report from Haneda (Gennin hokusho: Haneda tos6 
no kiroku, 1967), a record of student protesters clashing with the police at 
Haneda Airport as they attempted to prevent Prime Minister Saté Eisaku from 
visiting the United States during the Vietnam War, an incident resulting in the 
death of one of the protesters. 

Following these early works, Ogawa Pro’s filmography can be divided into 
halves, with the first period consisting of the monumental Sanrizuka series, 
beginning with Summer in Sanrizuka (Nihon kaiho sensen: Sanrizuka no 
natsu, 1968), which chronicled the struggle of local farmers against the gov- 
ernment’s decision to build Tokyo’s new Narita International Airport on their 
land. The peak of the protests, captured in Sanrizuka: Peasants of the Second 
Fortress (Sanrizuka: Dainitoride no hitobito, 1971), showed the farmers’ 
ranks swelled by hordes of sympathetic students and members from radi- 
cal left-wing groups, with around 20,000 protesters amassed against 30,000 
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police. Throughout the filming of the series, the filmmakers were as much 
participants in the struggle as chroniclers, resulting in such incendiary scenes 
of the riots shot by Ogawa’s regular cameraman Tamura Masaki as those 
in Sanrizuka: Three Day War in Narita (Sanrizuka: Daisanji kyosei sokury6 
soshi tosen, 1970). 

In the second half of Ogawa Pro’s history, the collective relocated to 
the small village of Magino in Yamagata Prefecture in the north of Japan, 
where for 16 years they lived communally as farmers, growing their own 
rice, while cataloging in meticulous detail the history, folklore, and daily 
practices of the local rural communities. The results include the extraordi- 
narily expansive works Furuyashiki Village (Nippon-koku: Furuyashiki- 
mura, 1982) and The Sundial Carved with a Thousand Years of Notches: 
The Magino Village Story (Sennen kizami no hidokei: Magino-mura mo- 
nogatari, 1986). The former won the FIPRESCI prize at the 1984 Berlin 
International Film Festival, while the latter was notable for its mesmerizing, 
five-minute single shot of a rice grain forming in its flower, setting the pace 
for its 222-minute running time. Before his premature death on 7 February 
1992 from cancer of the colon, Ogawa was instrumental in establishing the 
Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival, which honored Ogawa 
Pro with the production of Devotion (2000), directed by the American 
experimental filmmaker Barbara Hammer, and assisted in the completion 
of Ogawa’s unfinished Red Persimmons (Manzan benigaki, 2001) by the 
Chinese director Peng Xiaolian. 

Though Ogawa served as a figurehead for the collective, the collaborative 
nature of Ogawa Pro’s production methods should not be overestimated, with 
some calling into question the extent to which Ogawa can be said to have 
“directed” the films he is credited with. For example, the 1975 production A 
Song of the Bottom (Dokkoi! Ningenbushi: Kotobuki jiyi rodosha no machi, 
1975), a portrait of the denizens of Yokohama’s Kotobukicho slum district 
released between the Narita and Magino films, has been attributed to Yumoto 
Mareo. Nevertheless, the legacy of the movement he led is crucial to any un- 
derstanding of recent Japanese documentary. See also ANPO AGREEMENT; 
JAPANESE NEW WAVE. 


ONOE MATSUNOSUKE (£42725), 1875-1926). Onoe Matsunosuke is 
considered the first real movie star in Japan. Born Nakamura Tsuruz6 on 12 
September 1875 in Okayama Prefecture, he made his stage debut when only 
five years old at the Onoe Tamiz6 company, named after the famous Kabuki 
actor who established it. He left home at the age of 14 to join a traveling 
theatrical troupe and changed his name to Onoe Tsurusabur6 in 1892, before 
changing it to Onoe Matsunosuke in 1904. 
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During his early stage career, Onoe gained a reputation for his extravagant 
and highly physical style of acting in Ayugeki, or “old dramas” based on oral 
tales, or Kabuki plays set in the feudal era (see SHINPA THEATER). He was 
already an experienced actor when he made his screen debut in 1909 at the 
age of 34 in Goban Tadanobu, an adaptation of the Kabuki play Yoshitsune 
and the Thousand Cherry Trees (Yoshitsune senbon-zakura), directed by 
Makino Sh6z6 for the Yokota Company. Despite his small size, Onoe was 
an animated presence on screen, and his expressive, wide-eyed facial expres- 
sions gained him the nickname Medama no Machan (“Eyeballs” Matsu). He 
rapidly became the most popular jidai-geki star of his day, playing roles based 
on fictitious or historical ninjas and samurai, and later became a powerful 
figure at Nikkatsu, where he remained for his entire career after the Yokota 
Company was merged to form the new studio, maintaining a tight grip on all 
of the productions in which he appeared. 

Onoe was an incredibly prolific performer. At the height of his popular- 
ity circa 1917, he was making a new film every three days, with Makino 
directing over half of these. In 1921, following Makino’s withdrawal from 
Nikkatsu, Onoe took over the jidai-geki production unit at the company’s 
Kyoto studios. The 1925 film Araki Mataemon, directed by Ikeda Tomi- 
yasu, was billed as his 1,000th screen appearance. Very few examples of 
Onoe’s screen craft have survived, although records show that his films 
ranged from a few minutes in length for his debut, to longer works of 
six reels. At 43 minutes in length when edited into one film, The Loyal 
47 Ronin (Chishingura), shot by Makino Sh6z6 in a series of episodes 
released between 1910 and 1912, in which Onoe played three different 
characters, is the oldest feature-length fiction film in the National Film 
Center’s archives, although the print is missing four scenes. Other surviv- 
ing titles include incomplete prints of Jiraiya, the Ninja (Goketsu Jiraiya, 
1921), Bangoro Shibukawa (Shibukawa Bangoro, 1922) and True Account 
of the Loyal 47 Ronin (Jitsuroku Chtshingura, 1926). Onoe died on 11 
September 1926 of heart disease, after collapsing on the set of Chivalry 
Under the New Moon (Kytikotsu mikazuki), the first installment of which 
was released in July of that year. 


OSHIT MAMORU (F#F+5F, 1951- ). One of the most prominent and inno- 
vative figures working in the field of anime, Oshii Mamoru is best known for 
his two adaptations of Shirow Masamune’s manga series, Ghost in the Shell 
(Kokaku kidotai, 1995) and Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (Inosensu, 2004), 
the first Japanese animation to be entered in competition at Cannes. Set in 
a not-so-distant future in which society is subordinate to the machine, with 
economic, political, and even interpersonal relationships mediated by vast, 
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self-regulating networks, these stories depict the adventures of an anticyber 
terrorist division named Section Nine. 

Following his graduation from Tokyo Gakugei University in 1976, Oshii’s 
early work as an animation director includes episodes of the 52-part NHK 
television series adapted from the Swedish children’s story The Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils (Nils no fushigi na tabi, 1980) and an adaptation of Taka- 
hashi Rumiko’s Urusei Yatsura manga for Fuji TV, which blended ribald 
fantasy, physical slapstick, and rip-roaring space opera in stories featuring 
an oversexed high-school student and his alien girlfriend. Oshii directed the 
first two of the six theatrical spin-offs, Urusei Yatsura 1: Only You (Urusei 
yatsura: Onri yt, 1983) and Urusei Yatsura 2: Beautiful Dreamer (Urusei 
yatsura: Byutifuru dorimd, 1984). Between the two films, Oshii made Japan’s 
first OVA anime, Dallos (Darosu, 1983). 

His third theatrical feature, Angel's Egg (Tenshi no tamago, 1985), a hyp- 
notic non-narrative piece combining Christian and Buddhist imagery, saw 
Oshii’s first departure into the more esoteric and philosophical domains that 
would mark his later films, while his work from the late 1990s on Bandai’s 
long-running Patlabor series included OVA and TV episodes, with Oshii also 
directing two theatrical features, Patlabor 1: The Movie (Kid6é keisatsu pa- 
toreba, 1989) and its 1993 sequel. The stories revolved around the members 
of Special Vehicles Division 2, a law-enforcement unit formed to combat 
crime undertaken using “Labors,” giant humanoid construction machines 
controlled by human workers. 

Following the live-action features The Red Spectacles (Akai megane, 
1987), Stray Dog: Kerberos Panzer Cops (Keruberosu: jigoku no banken, 
1991), and Talking Head (Tokingu heddo, 1992), Oshii’s work was increas- 
ingly concerned with the issues inherent in representing reality, using com- 
binations of hand-drawn 2D cell animation, live-action, and CG (computer 
graphics) in a self-reflective manner in films like Avalon (2000), with the 
footage shot in Poland augmented by cutting-edge digital technology, in a 
story about virtual reality war game addicts, and Tachigui: The Amazing Lives 
of the Fast Food Grifters (Tachiguishi retsuden, 2006), a “mockumentary” 
that reconstructed Japan’s postwar history using animated cut-out photo- 
graphs assembled on 3D virtual stages. Other experiments include the instal- 
lation piece Open Your Mind (Mezame no hakobune, 2005). In 2008, Oshii 
returned to more conventional entertainment with The Sky Crawlers (Sukai 
kurora), about the exploits of a group of genetically modified fighter pilots 
who take part in manufactured aerial battles for commercial entertainment. 


OSHIMA NAGISA (K&B, 1932- ). Oshima Nagisa was a pivotal figure 
in what has been termed the Japanese New Wave cinema of the 1960s and 
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can be counted as the most influential Japanese filmmaker of his generation. 
While seldom polemical, his films contain strong political elements, depict- 
ing individuals, often young people, within the contexts of specific historical 
events, with each film adopting a different approach to different subject mat- 
ter so that no two look the same. 

Born in Kyoto, after graduating from Kyoto University’s Law Department, 
Oshima entered Shochiku’s Ofuna studios in 1954 as an assistant director, 
where he worked under directors including Nomura Yoshitar6, Oba Hideo, 
and Kobayashi Masaki. He quickly gained attention for his film scenarios 
as well as his trenchant criticism in Eiga Hihyo (Film Criticism), a leftist- 
aligned magazine established with friends Hani Susumu, Yoshida KijG, and 
the critic Sat6 Tadao, which looked toward a new Japanese cinema more in 
tune with the concerns of the postwar generation. 

Having impressed the studio bosses with Tomorrow s Sun (Ashita no taiyo, 
1959), a seven-minute promotional film showcasing Shochiku’s new intake 
of actors and actresses, Oshima made his feature debut at the extraordinarily 
young age of 27 with A Town of Love and Hope (Ai to kib6 no machi, 1959), 
a gritty work in the sociorealist vein about an impoverished teenager who, 
when his mother falls sick, is forced to bring in the household income through 
the scam of selling a pigeon that remarkably always returns to his home; this 
brings him into contact with the other side of the class divide when he meets 
the daughter of an electrical appliance factory owner. He followed his debut 
with Cruel Story of Youth (Seishun zankoku monogatari, 1960), his first film 
in color and his first significant box-office success; The Sun's Burial (Taiyo 
no hakaba, 1960); and Night and Fog in Japan (Nihon no yoru to kiri, 1960). 
The first two of these titles can be described as politicized variations of the 
then-popular taiyézoku youth film genre, but Night and Fog in Japan took 
an overtly experimental and theatrical approach in its exploration of the left- 
wing resistance movement against the controversial renewal of the Anpo 
Agreement that year and was pulled from distribution by Shochiku after 
three days. Oshima resigned from the company in protest and went indepen- 
dent, a bold and unprecedented act that earned him a great degree of admira- 
tion with many younger filmmakers and critics. The same year he married 
Koyama Akiko, who had appeared in the film. 

After directing the independent production The Catch (Shiiku, 1961), 
adapted from a story by Oe Kenzaburé about a rural villager who captures 
an African—American airman during World War II, Oshima spent the next 
few years trying to get new projects off the ground while also making docu- 
mentaries for television. Over the next few years, he embarked on a string 
of influential titles through his own production company, S6zésha, includ- 
ing Pleasures of the Flesh (Etsuraku, 1965); Violence at Noon (Hakuchii no 
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torima, 1966); and Manual of Ninja Martial Arts (Ninja bugeicho, 1967), the 
latter consisting of still drawings from the manga by Shirato Sanpei, accom- 
panied by voice-overs and sound effects. 

Death by Hanging (Késhikei, 1968), Oshima’s Brechtian indictment of 
the death penalty, produced in conjunction with the Art Theater Guild and 
focusing on discrimination against zainichi (Korean residents in Japan), 
brought the director a wider acclaim outside of Japan when it screened 
at Cannes and was picked up for foreign distribution by the Paris-based 
producer Anatole Dauman (1925-1998). After a number of works look- 
ing at youth culture, collective politics, and crime, including Boy (Shénen, 
1969), in which a couple travel across the country staging traffic accidents 
using their children so as to claim damages from the drivers out of court, 
and more formally daring works such as Diary of a Shinjuku Thief (Shin- 
juku doroboé nikki, 1969) and The Man Who Left His Will on Film (Tokyo 
sens6 sengo hiwa, 1970), Oshima consolidated his working relationship 
with Dauman after The Ceremony (Gishiki, 1971) screened at Cannes. The 
result was the French—Japanese coproduction In the Realm of the Senses 
(Ai no korida, 1976), which featured graphic portrayals of sexual activity 
in its account of the notorious Abe Sada incident. The film was released in 
a censored version in Japan, but upon the release of a book containing the 
script and images from the film, Oshima was prosecuted under obscenity 
laws (see CENSORSHIP). While his trial was ongoing, he collaborated 
again with Dauman on the period ghost story Empire of Passion (Ai no 
borei, 1978). Throughout the 1970s, he continued to make documentary 
films for television. 

In 1983, the wartime drama Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence (Senjo no merit 
kurisumasu), made in collaboration with British producer Jeremy Thomas 
and featuring Tom Conti, David Bowie, and Kitano Takeshi, strengthened 
Oshima’s international standing. His next film, Max, Mon Amour (Makkusu 
mon amuru, 1986), was a surreal comedy of manners written by Jean-Claude 
Carriere, in which a diplomat’s wife, played by Charlotte Rampling, conducts 
a clandestine affair with a chimpanzee. It was his first film to use an entirely 
non-Japanese cast and crew, although it was not a great commercial success. 
After two documentaries, Kyoto, My Mother’s Place (1991) for the BBC 
and 100 Years of Japanese Cinema (1994) for the British Film Institute, he 
directed Gohatto (1999), a drama based on the stories of historical novelist 
Shiba Ry6tar6 and set in Kyoto in 1865 just before the dawn of the Meiji 
Restoration, about homosexuality in the ranks of the elite militia force known 
as the Shinsengumi. The film, which he directed from a wheelchair after suf- 
fering a stroke, was his first in Japan for 20 years and his first produced by 
Shochiku in almost 40. It is certain to be his last. 
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OSUGI REN (A#Zi#, 1951- ). Osugi Ren is a versatile and extremely 
prolific character actor who has performed in well over 300 films, as well 
as making numerous appearances on stage and television. He is best known 
to non-Japanese audiences for his supporting roles in the films of Kitano 
Takeshi, which began with Sonatine (Sonachine, 1993) and include a stand- 
out performance in Fireworks (Hana-bi, 1998) as the main star’s former po- 
lice colleague, who takes up painting when he is left confined to a wheelchair 
after being wounded in the line of duty. 

Osugi made his stage debut at the age of 22 as a member of the Tenkei 
Gekij6 theatrical company, with whom he continued to act until it disbanded 
in 1988. His first screen roles were in pink films, with his debut in Takahashi 
Banmei’s Tightly Bound Sacrifice (Kinpaku ikenie, 1980) followed by liter- 
ally dozens of appearances in the genre, culminating in Kataoka Shtji’s Sub- 
way Serial Rape: Lover Hunting (Chikatetsu renzoku reipu: Aijin-gari, 1988), 
produced by Mukai Kan’s Shishi Production company but distributed by Nik- 
katsu as part of its Roman Porno line. He gained critical notice for his roles 
as Mitani, a parody of Mishima Yukio, in one of Japan’s first gay sex films, 
Nakamura Genji’s Beautiful Mystery (Kyokon densetsu: Utsukushiki nazo, 
1983), and as the father in Abnormal Family: Older Brother's Bride (Hentai 
kazoku: Aniki no yome-san, 1984), a pastiche of the films of Ozu Yasujiré 
directed by Su6 Masayuki, the future director of Shall We Dance?, in which 
Osugi also appeared. 

As well as appearing in works by pink film directors who would later 
establish successful careers in the commercial mainstream, such as Hiroki 
Rydichi and Takita Yéjiré, Osugi also appeared in several non-pink films 
from directors whose main background was in erotic filmmaking. His first 
such film was Empire of Kids (Gaki teikoku, 1981), distributed by the Art 
Theatre Guild (ATG) and directed by Izutsu Kazuyuki, which was followed 
by two films directed by Takahashi Banmei, Zattoo ([rezumi ari, 1982), again 
for ATG, and Wolf (Okami, 1982), an early production from the Director’s 
Company. He also appeared in one of Nakamura Genji’s few nonerotic titles 
from that period, Weekend Shuffle (Wikuendo shaffuru, 1982), a comedy 
drama about a young boy who is kidnapped from his family. 

After appearing in bit parts in Sud’s Fancy Dance (Fanshi dansu, 1989), 
a comedy about a group of men who decide to withdraw from society by 
becoming Buddhist monks, and Takita’s Lets Go to the Hospital (Bydin e 
ik6, 1990), throughout the early 1990s Osugi became a regular presence 
in V-Cinema titles. These included Takahashi’s two-part yakuza film Neo 
Chinpira: Zoom Goes the Bullet (Neo Chinpira: Teppodama byu, 1990-1991) 
for Toei Video (see TOEI COMPANY); Miike Takashi’s Bodyguard Kiba 
(Bodigddo kiba, 1993-1995) series; and a number of films by Kurosawa 
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Kiyoshi, including Yakuza Taxi (893 [Yakuza] takushi, 1994), the six-part Suit 
Yourself or Shoot Yourself! (Katte ni shiyagare!!, 1995-1996) series, and the 
two The Revenge films released in 1997, A Visit from Fate and The Scar That 
Never Fades. Osugi’s screen credits, mainly in supporting roles, are far too 
numerous to list fully, but include noteworthy appearances for directors in- 
cluding Sabu, Sai Y6ichi, Miike Takashi, Kitano Takeshi, Hiroki Rydichi, 
and Nakata Hideo. 


OTOMO KATSUHIRO (KA583¥, 1954—). Despite the monumental status 
of his debut feature Akira (1988), Otomo Katsuhiro hails from outside both 
the film and, more specifically, the anime industry, setting him apart from 
contemporaries in the field such as Anno Hideaki, Oshii Mamoru, and Stu- 
dio Ghibli’s Miyazaki Hayao. Establishing his name in the world of manga 
with the serials Fireball (1979), Domu: A Child’s Dream (1980-1983), and 
Akira (1982-1990), Otomo first turned to the moving image in 1982 with the 
live-action Give Me a Gun Give Me Freedom (Jiyti 0 warera ni), a 16mm 
jishu eiga that he wrote, produced, and scripted. It was not until 1987 that 
he made his debut in the medium with which he is most commonly identi- 
fied, directing one of the three parts that made up the animated compendium 
Labyrinth Tales (Meikyti monogatari) before going on to work on a number 
of other titles, including another anime omnibus, Robot Carnival (Robotto 
kanibaru, 1987), for which he directed the opening and closing sequences. 
After the success of Akira, Otomo surprisingly returned to live-action 
with the feature World Apartment Horror (Warudo apdtomento hora, 1991), 
based on an original manga by Kon Satoshi that featured the foreign resi- 
dents of an apartment block fighting back against the yakuza landlord eager 
to evict them. He moved back to animation, writing the scripts for Kitakubo 
Hiroyuki’s Roujin Z (Rojin Z, 1991), a satire in which care for the elderly is 
entrusted to machines; Kawasaki Hirotsuge’s Spriggan (Supirigan, 1998), 
an action-driven work about agents for a clandestine government agency 
protecting the remnants of Noah’s Ark, revealed to be an alien artifact of im- 
mense power, from falling into the wrong hands; and Rintar6’s Metropolis 
(Metoroporisu, 2001), an adaptation of the 1949 manga by Tezuka Osamu, 
inspired by Fritz Lang’s 1927 film of the same name, which portrayed a 
future city populated by humans and robot workers. He also served as the 
producer on Memories (1995), an animated compendium of three of his origi- 
nal stories for which he directed the final segment, Cannon Fodder. Much 
of the decade, however, was spent overseeing the lengthy production of his 
eagerly anticipated follow-up to Akira, Steamboy (Suchimubdi, 2004), which 
celebrated the explosive energy of Victorian England’s steam age in a similar 
fashion to his signature film. He returned to live-action, embellished with CG 
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special effects, with the fantasy film Bug Master (Mushi-shi, 2006), based on 
the manga by Urushibara Yuki. 


OVA (AUYFID-ETA*7IX—Yay, ORIGINAL VIDEO ANIMA- 
TION). Also referred to as OAV (Original Animated Video), OVA refers 
to anime produced for direct-to-video and DVD releases, instead of TV 
broadcast or theatrical distribution. The market began with Oshii Mamoru’s 
Dallos (Darosu, 1983), a four-episode series made for the company Bandai 
Visual about miners working on the moon revolting against their employers 
back on Earth. It has subsequently counted for a significant percentage of the 
domestic market and of the Japanese animation consumed abroad. 

OVA tapes or DVDs typically contain a number of episodes ranging from 
around 30 minutes each to single feature-length stories. Production budgets 
for OVA are generally far lower than theatrical animation, while the medium 
allows for higher levels of violence and sexual explicitness than television. 
The first entry in the Cream Lemon (Kurimu remon) series in 1984 gave rise 
to the significantly large genre of adult anime sometimes referred to as H 
Anime (short for hentai, meaning “perverted’’). 

Scenarios and characters can be based on original material, like Key the 
Metal Idol (Ki za metaru aidoru, Sat6 Hiroki, 1994-1997, 15 episodes), fea- 
turing a robot girl and her scientist “grandfather,” or supplementary episodes 
to works already popularized through manga, theatrical releases, or televi- 
sion. For example, the TV anime The Super Dimension Fortress Macross 
(Chojikt yosai Makurosu) began in 1982 and initially spawned one theatrical 
feature and two OVA serials, which were later followed by the four-episode 
Macross Plus (1994-1995), and the five-episode Macross Zero (2002-2004), 
as well as other TV series, films, and manga spin-offs. See also TOEI COM- 
PANY; V-CINEMA. 


OZU YASUJIRO (/J\3#22—BB, 1903-1963). Ozu Yasujir6 is considered 
among the world’s greatest filmmakers. His archetypal work Tokyo Story 
(Téky6 monogatari, 1953)—about an aging couple who leave their home by 
the Inland Sea to visit the family of their son, a doctor living in the capital, 
only to find the younger generation too busy to entertain them—regularly 
tops critics’ all-time Best Ten polls. 

During Ozu’s 35-year career he elevated his favored genre of the home 
drama to the realms of high art. His meticulously crafted films, most of which 
he coscripted with Noda Kégo, typically unfold sedately in a series of static, 
flattened tableaux shot from low angles, with characters in medium close- 
up and positioned at unconventional angles to the camera, resulting in his 
trademark mismatched eye-line effect, as they deliver their ostensibly banal 
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yet highly nuanced dialogue without overt displays of emotion. Throughout 
his career, Ozu strove to eliminate such cinematic devices as fades, dissolves, 
and camera tracks, with individual scenes broken up by unpeopled “pillow 
shots” to establish the mood and location. 

His idiosyncratic method has earned him the description “the most Japa- 
nese of all directors.” While his films topped Kinema Junpo’s annual critics 
list a total of six times, they were not widely circulated overseas at the time, 
and during his lifetime the director never received the same worldwide rec- 
ognition as such contemporaries as Kurosawa Akira and Mizoguchi Kenji. 
Shochiku, the studio where he was based for much of his working life, 
claimed his films were too culturally specific for non-Japanese audiences, 
and though Jokyo Story was awarded the first Sutherland Trophy for best film 
at the 1958 London Film Festival, it was not until 1963, the year in which 
he died of throat cancer on his 60th birthday, that his first retrospective was 
held at the Berlin Film Festival, thus launching his international reputation. 

However, Ozu’s style has also been seen as belonging to the modernist tra- 
dition, and his film’s subject matter, subtle human tales about the daily lives 
of white-collar families, have a universal appeal. Ozu often returned to simi- 
lar themes throughout his oeuvre: the dissolution of the family and the gulf 
of understanding between the generations. Devoted parents’ attempts to find 
a suitable husband for their unmarried daughters was the subject of several of 
his most iconic works, including Late Spring (Banshun, 1949); Early Summer 
(Bakushu, 1951); his first color feature, Equinox Flower (Higanbana, 1958); 
and his final film, An Autumn Afternoon (Sanma no aji, 1962). The comic 
I Was Born, But . . . (Umarete wa mita keredomo, 1932) and Good Morn- 
ing (Ohayo, 1959) focused particularly on children, depicting, among other 
things, how new media technologies impact the lifestyle of a contemporary 
family. In the earlier title, two brothers learn a lesson about the unfairness 
of life when they witness their father being publicly humiliated by his boss 
in a home movie, while in the latter a television set threatens to disrupt the 
household status quo. Ozu adopted a more serious approach in other films, 
such as Early Spring (Séshun, 1956), which portrayed the breakdown in 
marital communication between a young commuting salaryman and his wife 
left tending the home. Ozu often made use of the same performers, reprising 
their roles from film to film, most famously Ry Chisht and Hara Setsuko 
in his postwar works. 

Though to many Ozu’s films epitomize a certain Japanese aesthetic, in his 
early years he was much influenced by Hollywood filmmakers, particularly 
Ernst Lubitsch, Charlie Chaplin, and Harold Lloyd. After joining Shochiku’s 
Kamata studios in 1923, his debut and only offering in the jidai-geki field, 
The Sword of Penitence (Zange no yaiba, 1927), despite its bygone setting, 
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was based on an American film Ozu had read about called Kick-In (George 
Fitzmaurice, 1922). In his early years he made several college comedy dra- 
mas, such as his earliest extant work, the ski resort-set Days of Youth (Gaku- 
sei romansu: Wakaki hi, 1929) and I Graduated But .. . (Daigaku wa deta 
keredo, 1929), the first of his films to be voted best of its year by Kinema 
Junpo. During the early 1930s, he rapidly established a reputation as a master 
of the shomin-geki genre, which Shochiku specialized in, with his ability to 
mix comedy, drama, and pathos successfully. Key works from the prewar pe- 
riod include Woman of Tokyo (Tokyo no onna, 1933), in which a young man 
finds his marriage plans ruined when it is rumored his sister is working as a 
barmaid, or possibly worse; the crime thriller Dragnet Girl (Hijésen no onna, 
1933); and A Story of Floating Weeds (Ukigusa monogatari, 1934), about the 
internal dynamics of an itinerant theatrical troupe, remade in 1959 with the 
English release title of Floating Weeds (Ukigusa). His first “talkie” was The 
Only Son (Hitori musuko, 1936), a haha-mono melodrama. 

Ozu only made two films during the war, Brothers and Sisters of the Toda 
Family (Toda-ke no kyédai, 1941) and There Was a Father (Chichi ariki, 
1942), and served in China for one year after he was drafted. Following six 
months in a British POW camp following Japan’s defeat, he returned in 1946 
and made Record of a Tenement Gentleman (Nagaya shinshi roku, 1947), 
about a middle-aged widow unwillingly burdened with a stray child who was 
orphaned during the bombing of Tokyo. 

In his postsilent work he developed his signature minimalist style, and his 
films were emblematic of the “Ofuna-flavor” melodramas that characterized 
Shochiku’s output at the time. However, during this period he also made 
his only three works outside of the studio: The Munekata Sisters (Munekata 
Shimai, 1950), for the new Shintoho company; Floating Weeds (Ukigusa, 
1959), for Daiei; and Early Autumn (Kohayagawa-ke no aki, 1961), for Toho. 
When Ozu passed away in 1963, he was in the process of making Radishes 
and Carrots (Daikon to ninjin), a film that was completed by Shibuya Minoru 
and released by Shochiku in 1965. 
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PAGE OF MADNESS, A (KURUTTA IPPEJI, alt. KURUTTA ICHIPEJI, 
J£>7<—H, 1926). The 35th film directed by Kinugasa Teinosuke, 4 Page 
of Madness (also known as A Page Out of Order or A Crazy Page) is among 
the best known and most widely screened of Japanese silent films worldwide. 
However, it is considered something of an anomaly within the country’s out- 
put of the time, adopting an experimental style apparently inspired by a num- 
ber of avant-garde works from Europe that had been released in Japan, such 
as Germaine Dulac’s The Smiling Madame Beudet (La Souriante Madame 
Beudet, 1923) and Abel Gance’s The Wheel (La Roue, 1923) from France, 
and German expressionist films like The Cabinet of Dr Caligari (Das Kabi- 
nett des Doktor Caligari, 1920) and F. W. Murnau’s The Last Laugh (Der 
Letzte Mann, 1924), although Kinugasa claimed not to have seen any German 
films when he made it. The director also drew influence from the translated 
essays on the theory of montage by the Soviet filmmaker Sergei Eisenstein, 
though Eisenstein’s films had been banned from importation into Japan fol- 
lowing the passing of the Peace Preservation Law (Chian ijihd) in 1925. 

With its fast and complex editing rhythms, art deco—inspired backdrops, 
and disconcerting subject matter, 4 Page of Madness represented a complete 
break with local cinema traditions. Its story, told in flashback and, unusually 
for the time, without the aid of either text intertitles, is about a retired sailor 
(Inoue Masao) who takes a job in a lunatic asylum to look after his mentally 
ill wife (Nakagawa Yoshie). It has been noted as the first feature-length film 
anywhere in the world that attempted to convey complex psychological con- 
tent purely through the use of cinematic devices. 

The original script is credited to the novelist Kawabata Yasunari, but 
though it subsequently published as part of the author’s collected works, 
Kinugasa later downplayed the extent of Kawabata’s involvement, stating 
that the story was largely improvised during shooting. Nevertheless, the cre- 
ative influence of Kawabata and other figures of the literary movement of the 
1920s known as the New Sensationalist School (Shinkankaku-ha) is signifi- 
cant. Kinugasa was close to the group and had previously adapted The Sun 
(Nichiren, 1925) from a short novel by another of its members, Yokomitsu 
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Riichi. This title, produced by former Nikkatsu director Makino Sh6z6’s 
Makino Productions, was a refashioning of Gustave Flaubert’s Salammbo 
(1862), containing characters known from Japan’s creation myths, and was 
heavily censored by the authorities. 

A Page of Madness is also significant as one of Japan’s first independent 
productions, produced by Kinugasa through the New Sensationalist Film As- 
sociation (Shinkankaku-ha eiga renmei), founded especially for this purpose. 
It was shot in Shochiku’s temporarily vacant Shimokamo studios in Kyoto on 
a budget so low that the cast and crew of around 50 people worked without 
payment and slept in the studio, with the actors helping to create the props 
and operate the lights. Though it was noted upon its release by several critics 
as presenting a new approach to cinema as art, A Page of Madness had no 
significant influence on the course of Japanese cinema and remained a one- 
off experiment for the group, although Kinugasa made Crossroads (Jujiro) in 
1928, a jidai-geki more directly inspired by German expressionism. The film 
was subsequently considered lost following a fire that destroyed Shochiku’s 
Shimokamo studios in 1950, until in 1971 Kinugasa discovered the original 
negative in a storage shed in his country house. A new print was made, and 
the film was screened outside of Japan for the first time. 


PIA FILM FESTIVAL (PIA FIRUMU FESUTIBARU, US471/VL7 
LAT41/\)l; PFF). The PIA Film Festival was established in 1977 by the 
prominent Tokyo listings magazine PIA to promote “The Discovery and De- 
velopment of New Talents in Film.” Originally named the Off Theatre Film 
Festival and with jury members including Oshima Nagisa and Terayama 
Shiaji, PFF was initially supported only by the magazine, receiving no gov- 
ernment or industry funding, although it is now run by a joint organization 
of six companies known as PFF Partners (PIA Corporation, TBS, Tokyo FM, 
Imagica, Humax Cinema, and Avex Entertainment). Directors who premiered 
at PFF and have subsequently gone on to successful commercial careers 
include Ishii Ségo, with Attack! Hooligans of Hakata (Totsugeki! Hakata 
Gurentai, 1978); Morita Yoshimitsu, with Live in Chigasaki (Raibu in Chiga- 
saki, 1978); Nagasaki Shunichi, with The Summer Yuki Rejected Rock (Yuki 
ga rokku o suteta natsu, 1978); lida Joji, with Intermission (Kyukei, 1980); 
Kurosawa Kiyoshi, with Vertigo College (Shigarami gakuen, 1980); and 
Shiota Akihiko, with Fa-La-La (1984). The PFF scholarship was established 
in 1984 to provide limited funding and distribution for new projects by the 
most promising newcomers and was awarded in its first year to 17-year-old 
high-school student Kazama Shiori for her 22-minute short 0x0 (Zero kak- 
eru koto no zero, 1984), allowing her to make the 16mm Jmitation Interior 
(1985) the following year (see WOMEN). The scheme was later extended, 
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with the PFF award winner being invited to submit a new feature script to be 
produced, financed, and released into theaters by the organization’s partners. 
Films resulting from past PFF scholarships include Hashiguchi Ryésuke’s 
A Touch of Fever (Hatachi no binetsu, 1992); Yaguchi Shinobu’s Down the 
Drain (Hadashi no pikunikku, 1993); Kumakiri Kazuyoshi’s Hole in the Sky 
(Sora no ana, 2001); Lee Sang-Il’s Border Line (2002); Ogigami Naoko’s 
Yoshino’ Barber Shop (2003); and Kumasaka Izuru’s ASYL: Park and Love 
Hotel (Paku ando rabu hoteru, 2007), which won the Best First Feature 
award for its director at the Berlin International Film Festival in 2008. 


PINK FILM (PINKU EIGA, E>/77BRiB]). The term “pink film” has been 
used broadly in the West to describe Japanese sex films in general, including 
Roman Porno, the Pinky Violence sexy action—exploitation titles of Toei, 
the erotic films produced by the Shochiku subsidiary Tékatsu Production, 
and erotic V-Cinema. Strictly speaking, it refers to a strain of independently 
produced softcore pornography that has been in existence since the early 
1960s. To this day still filmed and projected using 35mm film stock and cir- 
culating on rolling triple bills within specialist networks of adult cinemas, the 
now-standard, one-hour format punctuated with an average of five or six sex 
scenes allows a certain degree of flexibility for directors willing to experi- 
ment with style and content, while the demands of screen censorship in Japan 
preclude the films from being considered out-and-out straight pornography. 
Many have reached beyond the genre’s target audience, playing in Japanese 
art-house cinemas and foreign film festivals. As such, pink film must be con- 
sidered a crucial sector of domestic film production. 

The term was first coined by journalist Murai Minoru in 1963, when he 
playfully advocated a “Pink Ribbon Award” for these new films in place of 
the Blue Ribbon Award given to mainstream pictures by the popular press. 
During the industry’s formative years, the films were also known as ero- 
ductions (a contraction of “erotic production’); sanbyakuman eiga (“three- 
million-yen films”), due to their tiny budgets that have remained constant to 
this day; and more euphemistically, simply as dokuritsu eiga (“independent 
film”). The birth of the genre can be traced back to the release of Kobayashi 
Satoru’s Flesh Market (Nikutai ichiba, 1962), produced by Okura Eiga, a 
new company founded by Okura Mitsugi (1899-1978) after the demise of 
Shintoho. After police raided the theater where the film was playing and 
confiscated all prints, the resulting scandal was enough to cause an explosion 
of low-budget films of similarly salacious content, with the number of such 
eroductions rising from four in its first year to over 200 by the mid-1960s, or 
around half the domestic output. Even at the turn of the new millennium, the 
number of pink films produced remained just under a hundred. 
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This phenomenon could not have emerged without the breakdown of the 
monopoly of the major studios in the 1960s, leaving a shortfall in exhibitors’ 
schedules that was filled by new independent producers. Early companies that 
still survive to this day include Okura Productions (now known as OP Eiga), 
Kokuei, and Shintoho (although effectively a different company from that of 
the same name that operated in the 1950s). The first wave of directors came 
from less-educated backgrounds than those recruited by the major studios and 
often hailed from television or PR documentary production companies. Thus 
in the 1960s, pink cinema adopted a more adversarial stance to mainstream 
cinema, often containing subversive left-wing political elements in their narra- 
tives. Significant directors from this time include Mukai Kan, Takechi Tetsuji, 
Watanabe Mamoru, Yamamoto Shinya, and Wakamatsu K6ji. 

Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, several pink film production companies 
developed a symbiotic relationship with Nikkatsu, providing titles to circu- 
late as part of the triple bills playing in the major company’s theaters. Several 
directors active at this time, such as Hiroki Ryéichi, Mochizuki Rokuré, Sud 
Masayuki, and Takita Y6éjir6, have subsequently forged successful careers 
in mainstream cinema. A gay market was also recognized in the early 1980s, 
with Nakamura Genji’s Beautiful Mystery (Kyokon densetsu: Utsukushiki nazo, 
1983) the first film released by ENK, a company specializing in this market. 

Unlike Roman Porno, the pink film industry managed to survive the crisis 
in the late 1980s brought about by the popularity of hardcore adult video 
(AV), and in the early 1990s, a group of directors collectively known as the 
Four Devils (shitennd), comprised of Sano Kazuhiro, Sat6 Hisayasu, Sato To- 
shiki, and Zeze Takahisa, emerged to challenge the assumptions of the genre 
with a blend of formal experimentation, political content, and avant-garde 
narratives. Their works played widely at international film festivals, and they 
have been succeeded by a younger generation with their own distinctively 
personal style, most notably Tajiri Ytji and Meike Mitsuru. Meike’s satire 
of the U.S. invasion of Iraq, The Glamorous Life of Sachiko Hanai (Hanai 
Sachiko karei na shégai, 2004), was distributed theatrically in America. 


PROLETARIAN FILM LEAGUE OF JAPAN (NIHON PURORE- 
TARIA EIGA DOMELHAZOAL 27 BREE; PROKINO, 7O+ 
/). The Proletarian Film League of Japan, commonly referred to as Prokino, 
was a left-wing filmmaking collective founded on 2 February 1929 that 
emerged from a broader culture of proletarian arts movements during the 
mid-1920s in the associated fields of theater, literature, and music. It was the 
first organization of its kind anywhere in the world, producing and screen- 
ing documentaries and newsreels of labor union activities, demonstrations, 
strikes, May Day celebrations, and films about the harsh lives of workers in 
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industries such as farming and mining. Its members also produced a number 
of experimental features with a strong Marxist orientation and even several 
shadow (kage-e) animations. The films were shot using 9.5mm or 16mm 
film gauges on equipment that had recently been made available to amateur 
filmmakers (albeit wealthy ones) and were screened across the country using 
mobile projection equipment, at political meetings, public halls, and factories. 
Prokino also published a number of magazines promoting its endeavors and 
containing articles about the revolutionary possibilities of film. 

Central figures in its establishment were Sasa Genji (1900-1959), a stu- 
dent of French literature at Tokyo University and a member of the Proletarian 
Theater troupe of the Proletarian Art Federation of Japan (Nihon Puroreteria 
Geijutsu Renmei, or Progei); the film critic Iwasaki Akira; and the pioneer- 
ing woman filmmaker, Atsugi Taka, who joined following the group’s first 
public meeting, the Proletarian Film Night, held at the Yomiuri Hall in Tokyo 
on 31 May 1930. The organization disbanded in 1934, due to heavier pres- 
sure from the police, who were increasing their vigilance on the activities of 
“subversive” groups, as specified within the Peace Preservation Law (Chian 
ijiho) of 1925. A number of prominent communists were arrested in 1933, 
including the novelist Kobayashi Takiji (1903-1933), who died in police 
custody. However, several former Prokino members subsequently played a 
significant role in the commercial film industry. 

Prokino’s practice of producing and screening its works directly and inde- 
pendently of established systems of commercial exhibition had a profound 
influence on documentary filmmakers such as Ogawa Shinsuke and current 
organizations such as Video Act (see JISHU EIGA). 


PURE FILM MOVEMENT (JUN EIGAGEKI UNDO, #PRE] BES). 
The Pure Film Movement was a reformist drive that emerged circa 1917, led 
by a number of prominent intellectuals from the world of literature, theater, 
and film, who aimed at modernizing Japanese cinema and divorcing it from 
its stage antecedents to transform it into a pure art form in its own right. 
The movement’s key proponents include the novelist Tanizaki Junichir6; 
the early film theorist Kaeriyama Norimasa (1893-1964); and Osanai Kaoru 
(1881-1928), a pioneering playwright, performer, and theatrical director of 
shingeki (“New Drama,” or Western-style theater), who had introduced Stan- 
islavski’s acting techniques to Japan. Together they saw the long-take, long- 
shot static camera of the jidai-geki and Shinpa adaptations that comprised 
early Japanese cinema, with their exaggerated “theatrical” acting and the ac- 
tion framed as if being viewed by a spectator watching a stage performance, 
as primitive compared with the style that was evolving in Europe and Hol- 
lywood. They watched mainly foreign films, spurning the domestic product 
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(typified by films starring Onoe Matsunosuke), and advocated a creative 
exploitation of those devices unique to cinema, such as the spatial and tem- 
poral manipulations made possible through camera and editing, close-ups, 
crosscutting, continuity editing, and flashbacks, and a rejection of elements 
specific to Japanese cinema, such as the presence of the benshi narrators and 
the practice of using male oyama rather than female performers. 

The movement is seen as marking the beginning of film’s elevation from 
its status as misemono (sideshow attractions) to a general awareness of its 
potential as a distinct art form for middle-class consumption, and followed 
on from the emergence of a number of film journals that began publication 
in the 1910s, including Katsud6é shashinkai and Kinema Record (founded 
by Kaeriyama in 1913, originally as Film Record). Such journals provided 
a forum for reformers to discuss their ideas and brought about a shift in 
terminology, with the word eiga (“reflecting picture”) coming to replace the 
old term katsudo shashin (“moving pictures”), as well as a new emphasis on 
the role of the director rather than the performer or the benshi. Key treatises 
by the reformers include Tanizaki’s essay “The Present and Future of Mov- 
ing Pictures” (Katsud6 shashin no genzai to shorai), which first appeared 
in the literary journal Shinshdsetsu (New Novel), and Japan’s first technical 
handbook for cinema, The Production and Photography of Moving Pictures 
(Katsud6 shashingeki no sosaku to satsuei hd), written by Kaeriyama, both 
of which were published in 1917. 

The reformers were active in putting their ideas into practice. In 1918, 
Kaeriyama joined the Natural Color Moving Picture Company (Zennenshoku 
Katsudo Shashin Kabushikigaisha, or Tenkatsu), where he directed The Girl 
in the Mountain (Shinzan no otome) and The Glory of Life (Sei no kagayaki), 
both released in 1919 and featuring the first billed appearance of a female 
performer in the form of Hanayagi Harumi. His third film, The Girl in His 
Dream (Genei no onna, 1920), was the first to be critically regarded as equal 
to Western films, although by 1924 Kaeriyama had left the world of com- 
mercial filmmaking. 

Osanai was recruited by Shochiku to oversee its new acting school and 
received an equal billing with director Murata Minoru on Souls on the Road 
(Rojé no reikon, 1921), the only Pure Film title still in existence. In April 
1920, Tanizaki was taken on as a literary consultant by Taikatsu (7aish6 kat- 
sudo eiga), a company founded in Yokohama in 1920 by Thomas Kurihara 
(born Kurihara Kisabur6, 1885-1926), an actor who had appeared in Thomas 
Ince’s productions in Hollywood, where he had also worked in a technical 
capacity. The company’s first production was the contemporary comedy 
Amateur Club (Amachua kurabu, 1920), directed by Kurihara from a script 
by Tanizaki. For a few years, Taikatsu served as an importer of foreign films, 
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as well as producing a number of further collaborations between Kurihara 
and Tanizaki, none of which survive. Sadly, its relatively limited capital 
and small network of between 20 and 30 theaters meant that its expensive 
productions could not compete against the output of other new, larger rivals 
such as Shochiku, into which the company was absorbed in October 1922. 
Kurihara continued to direct documentary films for several years, and died 
in September 1926. 

That the main figures involved in the Pure Film Movement had such a 
short career in film can be partly attributed to the fact that their roots lay out- 
side the industry. Resistance to the reformist movement also stemmed from 
the powerful position held by the benshi and oyama, especially in Nikkatsu, 
which dominated production and exhibition in the 1910s. Nevertheless, Nik- 
katsu itself made some efforts to modernize its products, recruiting a young 
drama student, Tanaka Eiz6, in 1917, who made progressive Shinpa films 
featuring performances inspired by Western screen-acting techniques, includ- 
ing A Father’ Tears (Chichi no namida, 1918); The Living Corpse (Ikeru 
shikabane, 1918), adapted from a Leo Tolstoy story; and The Kyoya Collar 
Shop (Kyoya eriten, 1922), the last major production to use oyama instead of 
actresses. With the establishment of Shochiku as a major rival to Nikkatsu, 
by the time of the Great Kant6 Earthquake of 1923, many of the Pure Film 
Movement’s suggestions to modernize the film industry were already in ef- 
fect. See also HAYAKAWA SESSUE. 
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RASHOMON (RASHOMON, #€£F4, 1950). Rashomon (1950) is the film 
that first introduced the name of the director Kurosawa Akira to overseas 
audiences, and its receipt of the Golden Lion Award at the Venice Film Fes- 
tival in 1951 is widely held as marking the beginning of a vastly increased 
Western interest in Japanese cinema (although it is worth noting that Tasaka 
Tomotaka’s war film Five Scouts [Gonin no sekkohei| had been awarded the 
Ministry for Popular Culture cup at the same festival in 1938). 

Kurosawa’s film was produced by Daiei after his regular studio Toho 
rejected the project, and its overseas success was largely due to the 
concerted efforts of the company’s president, Nagata Masai, to promote 
Japanese cinema internationally. Kurosawa’s win resulted in the studio’s 
productions of Kinugasa Teinosuke’s Gate of Hell (Jigokumon, 1953) 
and Mizoguchi Kenji’s Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953) and Sansho 
the Bailiff (Sansh6 dayut, 1954) also entering into European festival com- 
petitions in the years immediately following, with the other major studios 
soon following Daiei’s lead. 

The film, set during the Heian period, combined two short stories by the 
Taish6-era novelist Akutagawa Rytnosuke (1892-1927): Rashomon (Rasho- 
mon, 1914) and In a Grove (Yabu no naka, 1922). It depicted the rape of a 
samurai’s wife (Kyé Machiko) and the murder of her husband (Mori Masa- 
yuki) in a secluded wood by a bandit notorious in the area (Mifune Toshir6), 
as recounted by the principal agents themselves, including the samurai, who 
is summoned by a medium to give his evidence from beyond the grave, 
and a woodcutter (Shimura Takashi) who witnessed the crime. The script 
by Hashimoto Shinobu (see TOHO COMPANY), a collaborator on many 
of Kurosawa’s best-known works, including Seven Samurai (Shichinin no 
samurai, 1954), was revolutionary in introducing narrative uncertainty by 
way of flashbacks depicting the testimonies of the four unreliable narrators, 
who may or may not be telling the truth, and has proven highly influential in 
numerous works produced all over the world. Also of note is the atmospheric 
cinematography of Miyagawa Kazuo, particularly in the scenes shot at the 
Rashomon gate, under which the accounts of the crime unfold. The film was 
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produced by Minoura Jingo, and its production planner was Motogi Sdjiro, 
a powerful producer at Toho after the war who worked with Kurosawa in 
many of his films, from Those Who Create Tomorrow (Asu o tsukuru hitobito, 
codirected with Sekigawa Hideo and Yamamoto Kajiré, 1946) onward, until 
in 1962 he entered the at-the-time highly lucrative world of the pink film, in 
which he worked as both a producer and director. 

Akutagawa’s tale has subsequently been filmed on several occasions, with 
or without reference to Kurosawa’s film, including Sat6 Hisayasu’s version 
for the V-Cinema market, Jn the Thicket (Yabu no naka, 1996); Saegusa 
Kenki’s Misty (1997), starring the Taiwan-born pop idol and actor Kaneshiro 
Takeshi; and Nakano Hiroyuki’s Zajomaru (2009), which takes its title from 
the name of the bandit played by Mifune. See also JIDAI-GEKI. 


RICHIE, DONALD (1924-— ). Born in Lima, Ohia, but a long-term resident 
of Tokyo since he arrived as part of the U.S. Occupation force in 1947, Don- 
ald Richie has been a crucial figure in the introduction of Japanese cinema to 
overseas audiences. His book The Japanese Film: Art and Industry (1959), 
cowritten with Joseph L. Anderson, was the first major study of Japanese cin- 
ema. Alongside his many books and articles on cinema, which include studies 
of the directors Kurosawa Akira and Ozu Yasujir6é, he has written exten- 
sively on Japanese culture, published several novels, curated film seasons 
across the world, and worked as Curator of Film at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York from 1969 to 1972. His travel book The Inland Sea, first 
published in 1971, was filmed as a documentary by Lucille Carra and Brian 
Cotnoir in 1991; Richie himself narrated it. He has also directed a number of 
short experimental works in Japan, including Wargames (Sens6 gokko, 1962), 
Atami Blues (Atami burtisu, 1962), Boy with Cat (Neko to shoénen, 1967), 
Five Philosophical Fables (Itsutsu no tetsugakuteki ddwa, 1967), and Cybele 
(Shibéru, 1968). See also INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION. 


RING (RINGU, 'J>/7, 1998). Directed by Nakata Hideo from the success- 
ful novel of the same name by Suzuki K6ji, Ring was almost single-handedly 
responsible for the boom in popularity in J-Horror, both domestically and 
internationally. The film begins with TV news reporter Asakawa Reiko (Mat- 
sushima Nanako) investigating the mysterious deaths of two teenage girls, 
one of whom is her niece, which are connected to an urban myth about a 
cursed videotape. After tracing the victims’ movements to a rented holiday 
cottage on the Izu peninsula, the reporter discovers a tape containing a se- 
quence of horrific images and after watching it, receives an anonymous phone 
call. Realizing she has only one week to live, Reiko contacts her ex-husband 
Rydji, played by Sanada Harayuki, and the two trace the origins of the tape 
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Donald Richie's Wargames (Sens6 gokko, 1962). © Image Forum. 


to the island of Oshima, where they learn about a child psychic, Yamamura 
Sadako, who died in violent circumstances 30 years previously and is now 
exacting her revenge. 

Suzuki K6ji’s original novel, a curious mixture of pseudoscience and the 
supernatural, was published in Japan in 1991. It was first adapted as a TV 
movie, Ring: The Complete Edition (Ringu kanzenban), directed by Tak- 
agawa Chisui for Fuji Television in 1995 and later released to video, with 
a 12-episode series Ring: The Final Chapter (Ringu: Saishishd) following 
in 1999, after the success of Nakata’s theatrical version. Nakata’s film, pro- 
duced by Ichise Takashige, Sent6 Takenori, and Kawai Shinya for Asmik 
Ace Entertainment on a budget equivalent to $1.2 million, was released by 
Toho on 31 January 1998 on a double bill with lida J6ji’s Rasen, adapted 
from Suzuki’s second novel in the series, published in 1995. While Iida’s 
film, which was poorly received, remained truer to Suzuki’s conception in 
emphasizing the scientific rather than the supernatural aspects of the story, 
Nakata and screenwriter Takahashi Hiroshi considerably deviated from the 
source material, citing the Western horror films The Haunting (Robert Wise, 
1963), Poltergeist (Tobe Hooper, 1982), and Videodrome (David Cronenberg, 
1983) as influences and reconceptualizing Sadako as a vengeful female ghost 
(onryo) in the vein of those in traditional Japanese ghost stories such as those 
filmed by Nakagawa Nobuo. Nakata also utilized elements from his earlier 
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work, notably Ghost Actress (Joytirei, 1996) and the Spirit Video (Rei bideo) 
episode from the 1997 season of the Haunted School television series, in 
creating the image sequence that appears on the cursed videotape. The film 
became the most profitable domestic horror film of all time in Japan and es- 
tablished many of the motifs common to J-Horror. 

As Suzuki’s follow-up to his original book had already been filmed by Iida, 
for Ring 2 (Ringu 2, 1999) Nakata and Takahashi created a new story, uncon- 
nected to the novels, which followed Sanada’s lover in the original film, Takano 
Mai (played by Nakatani Miki) as she tries to escape Sadako’s curse. In the same 
year a Korean remake was produced, Ring Virus (1999), directed by Kim Dong- 
bin, which was the first-ever joint production between South Korea and Japan. 
For the next film in the Japanese series, Ring 0: Birthday (Ringu 0: Basudei, 
2000), a prequel to the original Ring adapted from a short story by Suzuki that 
featured Sadako as a teenage member of an acting troupe, Nakata was replaced 
by Tsuruta Norio as director. Following its disappointing reception at the box 
office, Asmik Ace decided to bring an end to the initial cycle. The remake rights 
to the original were sold to the U.S. studio DreamWorks, resulting in a new ver- 
sion in 2003 directed by Gore Verbinski, entitled The Ring, and Nakata made his 
Hollywood debut with this film’s sequel, The Ring Two (2005). 


ROMAN PORNO (ROMAN PORUNO, OVY*#/L/). Often said to be 
an abbreviation of “romantic pornography,” the name of this brand of high- 
class erotic program pictures produced by Nikkatsu is actually derived from 
the French term roman pornographique (“pornographic novel’), to lend it 
more literary associations as opposed to the independently produced pink 
film. The films were released through Nikkatsu’s own theater chain on a 
bimonthly basis, with one pink film making up the lower part of the triple 
bill. Beginning with Castle Orgies (Irogoyomi 6oku hiwa, Hayashi Isao) 
and Apartment Wife: Afternoon Affair (Danchi-zuma: Hirusagari no joji, 
Nishimura Shdégord), around 850 such softcore sex films were released by 
Nikkatsu between November 1971 and May 1988. 

Roman Porno films were typically produced on budgets of ¥7.5 million 
and made use of the company’s production facilities and technical staff. With 
many of the in-house directors and performers leaving when the company 
first committed itself to adult pictures, Roman Porno allowed a new genera- 
tion of former assistant directors to make their debuts. The first generation 
of filmmakers to make their mark in the new line include Konuma Masaru, 
Kumashiro Tatsumi, Sone Chiisei, and Tanaka Noboru, whose films were 
often critical as well as commercial successes. The appeal of Roman Porno 
also rested heavily on Nikkatsu’s new wave of contracted starlets, such as 
Miyashita Junko, Ogawa Setsuko, Shirakawa Kazuko, and Tani Naomi. 
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More than anything, Roman Porno was revolutionary in packaging eroti- 
cism and adult subject matter for a wider audience, although this was not 
without its setbacks. In 1972, police raided Nikkatsu theaters and seized 
copies of Love Hunter (Koi no karytdo: Rabu hantd). Several staff members 
and the film’s director, Yamaguchi Seiichiré, were taken to court on public 
obscenity charges. The Nikkatsu Roman Porno trial ran from 1975 to 1980, 
before critical support in the film press for the artistic merits of the genre 
resulted in a “not guilty” verdict (see CENSORSHIP). Nevertheless, as the 
years progressed, Roman Porno was forced into greater excesses to maintain 
its audiences, with budgets becoming smaller and more films commissioned 
from outside production companies to fill theater schedules, until the line 
came to an end in 1988 with the release of Bed Partner (Beddo pdtona, 
Got6 Daisuke) and The Love Game Isnt Over (Rabu gému wa owaranai, 
Kanazawa Katsuji). 

During its latter years, Roman Porno fostered a new generation of directors 
who subsequently went on to become notable figures in mainstream filmmak- 
ing, including Ikeda Toshiharu, Ishii Takashi, Kaneko Shtsuke, Nakahara 
Shun, Nakata Hideo, Negishi Kichitar6, Sai Y6ichi, and Sémai Shinji. In 
2010, Nikkatsu attempted to resurrect the glory days of the genre with the 
release of two new digitally shot titles: Nakahara’s remake of the first Roman 
Porno, Apartment Wife: Afternoon Affair, and newcomer Masumoto Shoich- 
ird’s From the Back, from the Front (Ushiro kara mae kara). 
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SAI YOICHI (#34—, 1949- ). Sai Yéichi is Japan’s first and most signifi- 
cant zainichi filmmaker to work in the mainstream industry, and though he 
has been commercially successful in such diverse genres as the thriller, com- 
edy, and animal movie, a good number of the key titles in his oeuvre focus 
on issues of race and identity, particularly that of Korean residents in Japan. 
His first breakthrough hit, A/] Under the Moon (Tsuki wa dotchi ni dete iru, 
1993), a romantic comedy about a zainichi taxi driver and his love affair with 
a Filipino barmaid, sheds light on the often unacknowledged racial diversity 
of Tokyo, while Blood and Bones (Chi to hone, 2004), like the earlier film 
based on a novel by Yan Sogiru (Yang Seok-il), is a bleak and violent epic 
about the cruel and domineering patriarch of a zainichi family, played by 
Kitano Takeshi, set over the course of the six decades following his arrival 
in Osaka from Korea in 1920. In 2007, Sai made the violent revenge thriller 
Soo: Revenge for a Twisted Fate (also known as Art of Revenge) in South 
Korea, under his Korean birth name Choi Yang-il. 

Originally entering the industry as a lighting assistant, after working as 
an assistant director on the independent documentary Jndictment: Report of 
Government Crimes Against Korean Residents in Japan (1974) and acting as 
a producer for Bastard on the Border: The Illusion of a Mixed Race Republic 
(Maboroshi no konminzoku kyowakoku, 1976), about racial minorities in the 
United States, Sai was employed as an assistant director by Oshima Nagisa 
for the production of In the Realm of the Senses (Ai no korida, 1976). Sai later 
appeared as an actor alongside Kitano in Oshima’s final film, Gohatto (1999). 

Sai made his directorial debut in 1981 with episodes of NTV’s television 
weekly cop series Pro-Hunter (Purohantd), and theatrically with two thrillers 
released a few weeks apart in 1983: The Mosquito on the Tenth Floor (Jukkai 
no mosukito), cowritten with the film’s star and founder of the progressive 
rock group Flower Travellin’ Band, Uchida Ytya, and distributed by the Art 
Theatre Guild (ATG), and Sexual Crime (Seiteki hanzai), released as part of 
Nikkatsu’s Roman Porno line. He made a further five films throughout the 
1980s, with several of these, such as The Woman in the Black Dress (Kuroi 
doresu no onna, 1987), being produced by Kadokawa Haruki. 
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Sai achieved a major critical and commercial success with All Under the 
Moon (1993). His other noteworthy works include the police procedural 
movie MARKS (Makusu no yama, 1995); the comedy—thriller Dog Race (Inu 
hashiru, 1998), in which a hard-boiled police detective pits his wits against 
a Korean gangster (played by Osugi Ren) and his Chinese moll; and Doing 
Time (Keimusho no naka, 2002), based on Hanawa Kazuichi’s semiautobio- 
graphical manga about prison life. He scored a major commercial hit across 
Asia in 2004 with Quill (Kuiru, 2004), about the training of a guide dog. That 
same year he became the president of the Directors Guild of Japan (Nihon 
Eiga Kantoku Kyokai). 


SANYUTEI ENCHO (=i#>FQ9H, also =375B)5A, 1839-1900). A 
writer and rakugo performer of the late Edo, early Meiji periods, Sanyttei 
Enché is best known for his contribution to the oral tradition of supernatural 
storytelling known as kaidan, the basis of many films in the horror genre. He 
adapted a number of folk legends and Kabuki plays as kaidan-banashi perfor- 
mances, which were traditionally told on summer evenings to chill the blood 
and enhanced with sound and lighting effects using musical instruments and 
candles. (To this day, many Japanese horror films are released around the 
Obon festival in mid-July, held in honor of deceased ancestors.) 

Enché’s most frequently filmed stories include The Ghost of Kasane 
Swamp (Shinkei Kasanegafuchi), about a blind masseur killed by a nobleman 
after he demands repayment of a loan, who then returns to exact revenge from 
the swamp where his body has been disposed of; Tales of the Peony Lantern 
(Kaidan botan doro), in which a young student falls in love with a beautiful 
woman only to discover she is a ghost; and The Mother Tree (Chibusa no 
enoki, also known as Ghost Story of the Breast-Nettle-Tree). The first story 
was filmed twice by the company Teikine under the title Kasanegafuchi, 
by Nagao Shiroku in 1924 and Yamashita Shtichi in 1928, with other ver- 
sions including Mizoguchi Kenji’s Passion of a Woman Teacher (Ky6ren 
no onna shishé, 1926), one of the first Japanese films to play in Europe; 
Futagawa Buntar6’s Kaidan Kasanegafuchi (1930) for Makino Productions 
(see MAKINO SHOZO); Mokuté Shigeru’s Ghost Story Passion of a Woman 
Teacher (Kaidan kyoren no onna shisho, 1939); Nakagawa Nobuo’s The 
Ghost of Kasane (Kaidan kasanegafuchi, 1957); Yasuda Kimiyoshi’s The 
Masseur s Curse (Kaidan kasanegafuchi, 1970); and Nakata Hideo’s first 
period horror film, Kaidan (2007). There were numerous films of Zales of 
the Peony Lantern in the prewar period, including an anonymously credited 
version released by the Yoshizawa Company in 1910, and a 1914 version 
by Makino Sh6z6 starring Onoe Matsunosuke, with later titles including 
Yamamoto Satsuo’s The Bride of Hades (Botan dor6o, 1968) and Immortal 
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Love (Seidan botan doro, 1972), a Roman Porno version directed by Sone 
Chisei. A Shintoho production of The Mother Tree, directed by Kadono Gor6é 
in 1958, remains the most widely seen version of the last story. 


SEVEN SAMURAI (SHICHININ NO SAMURAI, CAM4%, 1954). Seven 
Samurai, directed by Kurosawa Akira from a script by Hashimoto Shinobu 
(see RASHOMON; TOHO COMPANY), is arguably the most famous and 
influential film to come from Japan, effectively introducing the samurai 
genre to the West. It shared the Silver Lion Award at the 1954 Venice Film 
Festival with Mizoguchi Kenji’s Sansho the Bailiff (Sanshé dayt, 1954) and 
has regularly appeared in international critics’ top ten lists of best films of all 
time, with Kinema Junp6 voting it the best Japanese film ever in a 1999 poll 
to celebrate the magazine’s 80th anniversary. 

Set at the end of the 16th century, during the Warring States period (Sen- 
goku jidai), Seven Samurai is an epic action—adventure that follows a group 
of seven rénin who are hired as mercenaries to protect a small village of 
farmers from attacks by a group of bandits who return annually to steal their 
crops. It depicts the recruitment of the warriors, their training of the farmers, 
and their attempts at fortifying the village for the climactic attack. The film 
features Kurosawa’s regular actors: Takashi Shimura as the group’s leader 
Shimada Kanbei, and Mifune Toshiré as Kikuchiyo, the seventh mercenary, 
who is not officially of samurai caste, though he pretends to be. 

At 207 minutes (it was edited to a 160-minute version for its international 
release), Seven Samura was not only Kurosawa’s longest film to date (his 
1951 film of Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot [Hakuchi], though intended for release 
in two parts totaling 265 minutes, was cut to 166 minutes by the studio Sho- 
chiku, with the original now considered lost), but at the time also the longest 
of the postwar era. As such it provided a watershed moment in Japanese 
cinema in terms of its scale and its technique, with its action sequences shot 
using multiple-camera setups and its atmospheric use of lighting and shot 
composition. 

Several American critics have posited that Seven Samurai introduced a new 
plot template to the action film genre, in which a team of disparate characters 
are hired to undertake a certain mission. The film was officially remade as 
the Hollywood western The Magnificent Seven by John Sturges in 1960 and 
provided an archetype for numerous international productions, including the 
The Guns of Navarone (J. Lee Thompson, 1961), The Dirty Dozen (Robert 
Aldrich, 1967), the Bollywood film Sholay (Ramesh Sippy, 1975), Star Wars 
(George Lucas, 1977), and Battle Beyond the Stars (Jimmy T. Murakami, 
1980). In 2004, the 26-episode animated TV series Samurai 7 (Samurai 
Sebun), directed by Takizawa Toshifumi, was broadcast on the specialist 
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anime satellite television network Animax, with characters based on those in 
Kurosawa’s film. 


SHIMIZU HIROSHI (382K%, 1903-1966). Shimizu Hiroshi was born in 
Shizuoka Prefecture on 28 March 1903 and died of a heart attack in Kyoto on 
23 June 1966, his life running almost concurrent with that of Ozu Yasujiré, 
with whom he started at Shochiku’s Kamata studios as an assistant director 
in 1922 after dropping out of Hokkaido University. The two remained close 
friends throughout their lives, and Shimizu was originally slated to direct 
Ozu’s I Graduated But . . . (Daigaku wa deta keredo, 1929), for which he 
wrote the script. 

Shimizu made his directing debut with Beyond the Mountain Pass (Toge 
no kanata, 1924) and went on to direct 163 films, though like his contempo- 
raries, most of his early works are considered lost, and less than a third of his 
complete oeuvre remains. His earliest film still extant, Parent (Oya, 1929), 
was his 51st as a director. Most of his early films fell within the shomin-geki 
genre, with popular college romances and youth movies such as the five-film 
series The Boss's Son Goes to College (Daigaku no wakadanna, 1933-1935), 
starring Fujii Mitsugu. He also made more substantial works, including the 
two-part Seven Seas (Nanatsu no umi, 1931-1932) and Japanese Girls at 
the Harbour (Minato no Nihon musume, 1933). In these films and others, 
Shimizu depicted the tension between a new internationalizing Japan and its 
old traditions, making use of the cosmopolitan port city of Yokohama as a 
location and introducing foreign characters, with the latter title in particular 
presenting a complex vision of race and nationality by featuring two mixed- 
race characters. His later talkie Forget Love for Now (Koi mo wasurete, 1937) 
features the son of a hostess working in a foreign bar in Yohohama who be- 
friends a group of Chinese children after being shunned by his classmates due 
to his mother’s profession. 

As the 1930s progressed, Shizimu increasingly took his stories out of city 
settings to the remoter parts of Japan. His first talkie, The Lady Who Wept 
in Spring (Nakinureta haru no onna yo, 1932), was about a group of miners 
posted to a remote town in Hokkaido and their relationships with the women 
who frequent the inn where they are lodging. The archetypal Shimizu film 
features transitory characters roaming freely across expansive landscapes, 
through open fields and along winding forest paths, assembling in transitory 
locations like traveling inns and hot springs resorts, as in The Masseurs and 
a Woman (Anma to onna, 1938) and Ornamental Hairpin (Kanzashi, 1941), 
and starting up chance conversations while riding with each other in buses 
or horse-drawn carts. Mr. Thank You (Arigat6-san, 1936), based on a short 
story by Kawabata Yasunari, was set entirely on a bus traveling from Izu to 
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Tokyo. With the camera mounted on the front of the bus for long sequences, it 
featured the visual trope of continuous movement into the depth of the screen 
that would become increasingly synonymous with Shimizu’s style. 

Shimizu’s combination of whimsical humor and heart-tugging melodrama 
proved immensely popular with audiences, especially his refreshingly natu- 
ralistic portrayals of children in films like Children in the Wind (Kaze no 
naka no kodomo, 1937), which played at the Venice Film Festival in 1938 
and portrayed two young brothers sent to spend their summer holidays with 
their uncle in the countryside after their father is arrested on suspicion of 
embezzlement, and the two-part Four Seasons of Children (Kodomo no shiki, 
1939). Such tactics might have been a nostalgic reaction against the realities 
of wartime Japan. His “national policy” films (kokusaku eiga), shot in Ja- 
pan’s overseas colonies, seemed particularly evasive. The now-lost Friends 
(Tomodachi, 1940), filmed in Korea, depicted life in a school containing a 
mixture of Japanese and Korean children. Sayon s Bell (Sayon no kane, 1943) 
was based on a true story of how an indigenous Taiwanese girl named Sayon 
(Yamaguchi Yoshiko) drowned in a mountain stream in 1938 while carrying 
the possessions of a Japanese policeman, and a bell inscribed with her name 
was erected in her home area, but the film mainly focused on picturesque 
shots of the Taiwanese landscape and a backstory about the village children 
raising a wild boar. 

At the end of the war Shimizu was ousted from Shochiku, with a section 
of the omnibus film Victory Song (Hisshéka, 1945) being his last work for 
the company. In 1948, he made Children of the Beehive (Hachi no su no 
kodomotachi), produced outside of the studio system through his own com- 
pany, Hachi No Su Eiga (“Beehive Films”) (see INDEPENDENT PRODUC- 
TION). It depicted a nameless soldier just repatriated after the war leading a 
group of war orphans on foot across Japan to the orphanage where he himself 
grew up, and was based on Shimizu’s own experiences having taken a group 
of parentless children into his own home after the war. 

Shimizu directed a further 23 films, distributed by the companies Shintoho 
and Daiei, with titles including A Mother s Love (Bojé, 1950), an example of 
the haha-mono genre in which a poverty-stricken war widow attempts to find 
new homes for her three children, and The Shiinomi School (Shiinomi gakuen, 
1955), about a couple who found a school for children suffering from polio. 
His final film was Image of Mother (Haha no omokage, 1959). 


SHINDO KANETO (#1#e3#A, 1912— ). Shind6 Kaneto is a respected 
screenwriter and an independent director especially noted for the strong 
left-wing convictions found in his work. Born Hiroshima in 1912, he started 
his career at Shink6 Kinema’s Tokyo studios, which he entered in 1935 
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Shimizu Hiroshi’ first independent production, Children of the Beehive (Hachi no su no 
kodomotachi, 1948). 


as a set designer. He worked on a number of films in this capacity, most 
significantly Mizoguchi Kenji’s two-part The Loyal 47 Ronin (Genroku 
Chishingura, 1941-1942), while at the same time writing scenarios, receiv- 
ing his first scripting credit for Ochiai Yoshihito’s Women Advance South 
(Nanshin josei, 1940). 

Shind6’s reputation as a screenwriter grew after moving to Shochiku 
after the war. He worked with Ozu Yasujiré’s collaborator Noda Kégo on 
Mizoguchi’s first postwar feature, The Victory of Women (VJosei no shdri, 
1946), and also adapted Noda’s novel My Love Has Been Burning (Waga 
koi wa moenu, 1949) for Mizoguchi with the director’s regular scriptwriter 
Yoda Yoshikata. He also wrote scenarios for other directors at Shochiku at 
the time, including Kinoshita Keisuke, Nakamura Noboru, and, most impor- 
tant, Yoshimura Késaburé, with whom he left the studio in 1950 to found the 
independent production company Kindai Eiga Kyékai (literally, the Society 
of Modern Cinema). Their first collaboration, Beyond the Battlefield (Senka 
no hate, 1950), was coproduced by Daiei. Daiei also produced Shind6’s first 
film as a director, Story of a Beloved Wife (Aisai monogatari), which was 
voted 10th in Kinema Junp6’s Best Ten of 1951. Shind6 later married Otowa 
Nobuko, the lead actress of both his debut and his next film for the company, 
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Avalanche (Nadare, 1952). Otawa was to appear in much of his subsequent 
work until her death in 1994. 

While continuing to write numerous scenarios for major companies such 
as Daiei and Nikkatsu, Shind6 soon carved out a niche for himself as one 
of the foremost independent directors of the 1950s and 1960s, producing as 
well as scripting his own works. In his first film produced through Kindai 
Eiga Kyokai, Children of Hiroshima (Genbaku no ko, 1952), he used the city 
of his birth as inspiration for a fictional narrative based on a series of short 
stories written by young survivors of the atomic bombing. Made shortly 
after the departure of the Occupation forces, the film competed at Cannes in 
1953, marking the beginning of the director’s international reputation. Shind6 
also used the city in his later films Mother (Haha, 1963) and Sakuratai 8.6 
(Sakura-tai chiru, 1988). Naked Island (Hadaka no shima, 1960), a dialogue- 
free depiction of a family living at near subsistence level on an arid island, 
made in a semidocumentary style similar to Robert Flaherty’s Man of Aran 
(1934), won the Grand Prix at the Moscow Film Festival in 1961. 

His two supernatural tales Onibaba (1964) and Kuroneko (Yabu no naka 
no kuroneko, 1968) were widely circulated abroad. The former, set during the 
Warring States period of the late 16th century, portrayed a peasant woman 
and her daughter-in-law, who make their living by robbing passing samurai 
of their weaponry and armor, until the mother becomes the victim of a cursed 
mask. It was noted for its atmospheric marshland settings and overt nudity 
(see HORROR). 

Though he maintained a steady filmmaking output throughout the next few 
decades, Shind6’s subsequent work is not as well known overseas. Notable 
later films include the two Art Theatre Guild (ATG) coproductions Sanka: 
Okoto and Sasuke (1972), based on a story by Tanizaki Junichiré, and a ver- 
sion of Natsume Soseki’s Kokoro (1973); the documentary Kenji Mizoguchi: 
The Life of a Film Director (Aru eiga kantoku no shégai: Mizoguchi Kenji no 
kiroku, 1975); The Life of Chikuzan (Chikuzan hitori tabi, 1977), a portrait of 
a blind shamisen player; and A Tree Without Leaves (Rakuyo, 1986), struc- 
tured as a series of reminiscences of a family by its last surviving member. 

Shind6 has directed 44 films during his 70 years in the industry, with 
The Owl (Fukuro) released in 2003, Teacher and Three Children (Hana wa 
Chiredomo, 2008) directed in the year of his 95th birthday, and Post Card 
(Ichimai no hagaki) released in 2010. He has written over 150 screenplays, 
including Naruse Mikio’s The Dancer (Maihime, 1951); Masumura Yasu- 
26’s Manji (1964) and Irezumi (1966); Ikehiro Kazuo’s Zatoichi ’s Pilgrimage 
(Zatoichi umi o wataru, 1966); Matsui Hisako’s Yukie (1998); and Fukasaku 
Kinji’s Under the Flag of the Rising Sun (Gunki hatameku moto ni, 1972) 
and The Geisha House (Omocha, 1999). His granddaughter, Shindé6 Kaze, 
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Shind6é Kaneto’s Naked Island (Hadaka no shima, 7960). 


was one of the new breed of talented women filmmakers to emerge during 
the late 1990s. 


SHINODA MASAHIRO ({@H1E74, 1931— ). One of the directors launched 
by Shochiku as part of the company’s Nouvelle Vague (ntiberu bagu), along- 
side Yoshida Kiji and Oshima Nagisa (see JAPANESE NEW WAVB), Shi- 
noda directed his first film, One-Way Ticket to Love (Koi no katamichi kippu), 
in 1960. It is a story about an aspiring Japanese pop star that takes its title 
from a song by Neil Sedaka. However, his second film, Dry Lake (Kawaita 
mizuumi, 1960), provides a thematically more ambitious marker for the new 
phase in Japanese cinema, portraying a rebellious undergraduate who breaks 
away from his fellow members of the national student body Zengakuren dur- 
ing the demonstrations surrounding the renewal of the Anpo Agreement, 
harboring dreams of more radical activity. Takemitsu T6ru contributed the 
score, while Terayama Shiji’s script marked the first of several collabora- 
tions with the director, which also include My Face Red in the Sunset (Yuhi 
ni akai ore no kao, 1961) and Tears on the Lion’ Mane (Namida o, shishi 
no tategami ni, 1962), both of which combined elements of the youth movie 
(seishun eiga) and yakuza genres, and the later Buraikan (1970), based 
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loosely on a Kabuki play by Kawatake Mokuami (1816-1893) and portray- 
ing numerous characters during the period of the Tenp6 uprisings of 1837 in 
a distinctive, modernist style. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries of the New Wave, Shinoda remained 
within the studio system until his 12th film, Samurai Spy Ubun Sarutobi 
Sasuke, 1965). His work for Shochiku includes Pale Flower (Kawaita hana, 
1964), a yakuza film made in the style of American noir; Assassination (An- 
satsu, 1964), a bakumatsu-mono based on the assassination of Ii Naosuke 
(1815-1860), the high-ranking official responsible for the opening of Japan’s 
ports to trade with America; and an adaptation of Kawabata Yasunari’s 
Beauty and Sadness (Utsukushisa to kanashimi to, 1965), a contemporary 
story about a novelist undergoing a midlife crisis who becomes emotionally 
entangled once more with his former mistress and her lesbian lover. 

Rather than confronting long-held Japanese traditions or beliefs from a 
strongly held political position, in general Shinoda’s analytical approach de- 
constructed them and laid them bare for analysis, often by way of famous 
historical events and characters. His films include Punishment Island (Shokei 
no shima, 1966), adapted by Ishihara Shintar6é from Takeda Taijun’s novel 
about a wartime juvenile detention center on a remote island; Double Suicide 
(Shinjii-ten Amijima, 1969), an Art Theatre Guild (ATG) production based on 
the oft-filmed Bunraku play about doomed love by Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 
which uses the Brechtian device of black-clad puppeteers appearing behind 
the human actors to steer their fates; Silence (Chinmoku, 1971), an adaptation 
of Endé Shiisaku’s novel about persecuted Jesuit missionaries in 17th-century 
Japan; Himiko (1974), also produced by ATG, based on the mythical shaman 
queen of the third century; Demon Pond (Yashagaike, 1979), a supernatural tale 
adapted from a story by Izumi Kydka (see HORROR); MacArthur s Children 
(Setouchi shénen yakytidan, 1984), a drama about a youth baseball team set 
during the Occupation; Gonza the Spearman (Chikamatsu Monzaemon: Yari no 
Gonza, 1986), based on the Bunraku play by Chikamatsu Monzaemon about a 
watrior who masters the art of the tea ceremony; The Dancer (Maihime, 1989), 
a Japanese-German coproduction based on the novelist Mori Ogai’s semiauto- 
biographical account of his love for a young German ballet dancer during his 
stay in Berlin from 1884 to 1888; Owl’s Castle (Fukur6 no shiro, 1999), like 
Assassination an adaptation of a Shiba Ryétar6 story, this time about ninjas and 
set at the end of the 16th century, which made heavy use of computer-generated 
imagery; and Spy Sorge (Supai Zorge, 2003), about the Soviet spy Richard 
Sorge’s activities in Japan before the war. 


SHINPA THEATER (SHINPA-GEKI, #1/E!)). Literally meaning “New 
School,” Shinpa was a genre of stage play established in the late 1880s that 
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distinguished itself from the Ayiigeki (“old dramas’’) set in the feudal era or 
before by seeking to break away from the ossified stylistic traditions of Noh 
and Kabuki. Its melodramas and tragedies, adapted from popular literary 
works of the period, were set in contemporary times. 

The earliest dramatic films made by M. Pathé and the Yoshizawa and 
Yokota companies around 1907 adopted the subject matter and stylistic con- 
ventions of the genre. They were made in conjunction with Shinpa repertory 
troupes, who would provide both script and actors, although at this time the 
static camera meant that there was no need for a director to be credited. Nov- 
els, including Tokutomi Roka’s The Cuckoo (Hototogisu), which detailed a 
tragic love affair between a military general’s daughter and a naval office and 
was first published as a newspaper serialization in 1898 (see also WAR AND 
FILM); Ozaki K6y6’s critique of capitalism, The Golden Demon (Konjiki ya- 
sha), in which a young woman who breaks off her engagement to a wealthy 
usurer is subjected to the jealousy of her former lover; and Kikuchi Yth6’s 
Ones Own Sin (Ono ga tsumi), were just several of the popular works that 
provided the material for these early film dramas, and they were adapted on 
numerous occasions. 

During the 1910s, Shinpa adaptations formed the basis of the gendai-geki 
films about contemporary life (as opposed to Nikkatsu’s highly popular 
brand of jidai-geki, which adapted the conventions of earlier theatrical 
forms), until the various voices associated with the Pure Film Movement 
urged Japanese cinema’s modernization away from straightforward “canned 
theater,” to exploit the possibilities available to the medium through edit- 
ing and camera position. All of the significant Shinpa adaptations from this 
period can be considered lost, or are only preserved in fragments. See also 
CHAIN DRAMA. 


SHINTOHO CORPORATION (SHINTOHO KABUSHIKIGAISHA, #1 
BRE ATUL 4). Shintoho, literally meaning “New Toho,” was founded in 
1947 following a series of labor strikes at the larger Toho studios, and was 
the smallest of the six companies that dominated production, distribution, 
and exhibition throughout the 1950s. Initially the company was marked by 
an idealistic, independent spirit and attracted some of the country’s top film- 
making talent. Its first production, One Thousand and One Nights of Toho 
(Toho sen-ichi ya, 1947), was set in a film studio and depicted the behind- 
the-scenes dramas of a fictional Toho production, with its actors, including 
Fujita Susumu, Yamane Toshiko, Kurokawa Yatar6, and Takamine Hideko, 
all of whom had defected to the new studio, playing versions of their screen 
personas. Distributed by Toho and directed by Ichikawa Kon (credited as 
Nakamura Toshi), the film was a commercial and critical failure. Ichikawa, 
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however, was responsible for Shintoho’s first commercial success, Three 
Hundred and Sixty-five Nights (Sanbyaku-rokujiigo-va, 1948). The company 
subsequently produced such noteworthy titles as Kurosawa Akira’s Stray 
Dog (Nora inu, 1949), Ozu Yasujir6’s The Munekata Sisters (Munekata shi- 
mai, 1950); Mizoguchi Kenji’s Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, 1952); 
and several late-career works by Shimizu Hiroshi, including Mr Shosuke 
Ohara (Ohara Shésuke-san, 1949), A Mother's Love (Bojo, 1950), and The 
Shiinomi School (Shiinomi gakuen, 1955). 

With a smaller distribution network and accordingly lower budgets avail- 
able for production, Shintoho soon found itself struggling to retain its market 
share, and in 1955 the ailing company recruited producer Okura Mitsugi 
(1899-1978) to revive its fortunes, a one-time benshi who managed the 
profitable Fuji Eiga rental studios and owned a small chain of 38 theaters. 
Under Okura’s auspices, the studio’s output began to follow a more populist 
direction. Noting the success of the studio’s earlier Battleship Yamato (Sen- 
kan Yamato, 1953), directed by Abe Yutaka, Okura lavished considerable 
resources on the production of the patriotic war epics God of War Admiral 
Yamamoto and the Combined Fleet (Gunshin yamamoto gensui to rengo kan- 
tai, 1956) and The Emperor Meiji and the Great Russo—Japanese War (Meiji 
tenno to nichiro dai-senso, 1957), with the latter, shot in Eastman color, being 
Japan’s second production to use a widescreen process. These films’ box- 
office profitability, particularly the latter, which was the top-grossing film of 
the decade, temporarily alleviated Shintoho’s financial problems. 

Throughout the late 1950s, Shintoho became primarily associated with the 
more sensationalistic end of the market now referred to as ero guro, produc- 
ing low-budget pulp thrillers, horror films, and detective stories made by 
directors including Ishii Teruo, Komori Kiyoshi, Magadani Morihei, Nak- 
agawa Nobuo, and Shimura Toshio, with titles such as Terrifying Invasion of 
the Flying Saucers (Soratobu enban kyofu shiingeki, 1956), The Nude Model 
Murder Case (Nido moderu satsujin jiken, 1958), Girl Divers at Spook 
Mansion (Ama no bakemono yashiki, 1959), and Jailbreak from Women’s 
Death Row (Onna shikeishti no datsugoku, 1960). The films were commonly 
populated with Shintoho’s in-house entourage of glamorous pin-up girls, who 
included Banri Masayo, Kubo Naoko, Maeda Michiko, and Mihara Yoko, 
collectively known as the nikutai-ha joyi (“flesh group actresses”), while 
male stars launched by the studio include Amachi Shigeru and Sugawara 
Bunta (see FUKASAKU KINJI). 

Shintoho is also remembered for Japan’s first superhero, Super Giant, who 
appeared in a series of nine tokusatsu (“special effects”) films (see KAIJU 
EIGA) all under an hour in length. Beginning with The Super Giant (Kotetsu 
no kyojin, 1957), the first six entries were directed by Ishii Teruo, succeeded 
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by Mitsuwa Akira and then Akasaka Nagayoshi, who continued the series 
until its final installment, Super Giant Continues: The Poison Moth Kingdom 
(Zoku Stipa Jaiantsu: dokuga okoku, 1959). The series was recut into four 
films, broadcast on U.S. television in the mid-1960s. 

The company suffered immensely from the crisis in the industry during the 
late 1950s, brought about by the beginning of television broadcasting in 1953, 
and following the box-office failure of Nakagawa’s Jigoku (Hell, 1960), it 
went into receivership in October 1961. Okura immediately founded a new 
company, Okura Productions, while another company, unofficially retaining 
the name Shintoho, was established by Goté K6ichi, a former staff member 
of the original company’s Kansai branch. Both companies became major 
producers of pink film and still operate to this day. 


SHOCHIKU CORPORATION (SHOCHIKU KABUSHIKIGAISHA, #2 
FT #ATCZ 4). Shochiku is Japan’s oldest company currently involved in film 
production and exhibition. Founded in 1895 by entertainment promoter Otani 
Takejir6 (1877-1969), the company began trading under its current name in 
1902, when Otani was joined by his brother Shirai Matsujiré (1877-1951); it 
took its name from the alternative reading of the combined first characters of 
their first names, “Matsu” (sho) and “Take” (chiku), while also playing on the 
Japanese word shochikubai, comprised of the characters for pine, bamboo, 
and plum, which is traditionally used to denote happiness and high quality. It 
quickly established a virtual monopoly of the theatrical business through its 
ownership of a number of Kabuki and Shinpa acting troupes and theaters. Its 
entry into the motion picture market came later, in 1920, a decade after the 
establishment of Nikkatsu. 

Named Shochiku Kinema, the new company immediately set forth its 
ambition of breaking away from the jidai-geki period swashbucklers that 
dominated the early market and of producing films that utilized the acting 
and stylistic techniques being pioneered in Western cinema. To this end, the 
company established studios in the town of Kamata, between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, and lured Henry Kotani, a young American-born Japanese who 
had worked as a cinematographer and actor at the Jesse L. Lasky Company 
in Hollywood (see HAYAKAWA SESSUB), to direct its first film, /s/and 
Woman (Shima no onna, 1920). With less than 10 percent of pre-1930s 
Japanese cinema surviving, it is difficult to make anything more than general 
comments about to what extent Shochiku adhered to its early manifesto, but 
it is clear from written sources that the company took a progressive approach 
at attempting to elevate the new medium from its hidebound stage traditions. 
Its earliest extant production is Souls on the Road (Roj6é no reikon, 1921), 
codirected by Murata Minoru and Osanai Kaoru, the latter an important voice 
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in the Pure Film Movement. The film, which exists in a reconstructed print 
in the National Film Center, is the earliest example of a contemporary-set 
Japanese drama remaining in existence and broke new ground by interweav- 
ing two parallel narratives, similar to D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance (1916), one 
of which was based on Maxim Gorky’s play The Lower Depths. 

The company also followed Nikkatsu’s lead in introducing actresses to re- 
place oyama female impersonators, with Kurishima Sumiko appearing in two 
films directed by Henry Kotani, The Poppy (Gubijinso) and An Electrician 
and His Wife (Denk6 to sono tsuma), released in quick succession after the 
release of the rival studio’s Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki, Hatanaka Ryoha), 
starring Mizutani Yaeko, in April 1921. Kurishima, who had first appeared 
onscreen at the age of six in M. Pathé’s The New Peach Boy (Shin Momotaro, 
1909), also played a major role in Shochiku’s second-oldest extant production 
(although only one reel survives), The Cuckoo (Hototogisu, 1922), directed 
by Ikeda Yoshinobu and adapted from the popular Meiji novel of the same 
name written by Tokutomi Roka (1868-1927). She soon became the most 
popular female star of the era. 

Shochiku’s earliest attempts at modernizing Japanese cinema, with trag- 
edies and melodramas deriving from Shinpa stories made following the 
tenets of the Pure Film Movement, initially proved unpopular with many 
early audiences, who preferred the more action-driven historical jidai-geki. 
The company faced a further setback when its Kamata studios were destroyed 
by the Great Kanté Earthquake of 1923, and it temporarily relocated its staff 
to its second studio, located in Shimokamo, Kyoto. In 1924, it appointed 
the 30-year-old Kido Shiré (1894-1977) to oversee production at the newly 
refurbished Kamata studios, who immediately set about radically changing 
the face of Japanese film by introducing the new shomin-geki genre, highly 
popular dramas more directly influenced by American cinema that reflected 
the lives of lower-middle class urban audiences at the time. “The Kamata 
style confronts a person with human truth in the form of familiar scenes from 
daily life,’ Kido later explained. The popularity of the shomin-geki films by 
directors such as Gosho Heinosuke, Nomura Hotei, Ozu Yasujir6é, Shimazu 
Yasujir6, Shimizu Hiroshi, and Ushihara Kiyohiko, which boasted such 
stars as Egawa Ureo, Okada Tokihiko, Suzuki Denmei, and Tanaka Kinuyo, 
ensured that Kamata remained the primary seat of Shochiku’s production, 
with the smaller Shimokamo studios primarily used for the production of 
jidai-geki. 

In 1931, Shochiku released Japan’s first “sound-on-film” talkie, The 
Neighbor's Wife and Mine (Madamu to ny6b6o), directed by Gosho using the 
domestically developed Dobashi system (other companies had previously 
experimented unsuccessfully with “sound-on-disk” techniques; see NIK- 
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KATSU CORPORATION), though for reasons that include the powerful role 
played by the benshi silent film narrators, sound was relatively slow to catch 
on in Japan. When the industry finally succumbed to the inevitable in the 
mid-1930s, Shochiku Kamata’s strain of modernism was becoming engulfed 
by developments within the world it portrayed, as the rapid industrializa- 
tion and urbanization that had informed its subject matter was put to a more 
ominous use as the nation devoted its resources to military and colonial ex- 
pansion. The number of munitions factories and metal foundries in the area 
surrounding Kamata studios expanded after the Manchurian Incident of 1931, 
and the consequent increase in noise, which could have been ignored during 
the silent period, was one of the main reasons why, in 1936, Kido decided 
to move production farther outside Tokyo, to Ofuna, near the ancient capital 
of Kamakura. The following year Shochiku Kinema and its parent company, 
Shochiku Entertainments (Shéchiku Kégyo), were unified as Shochiku Cor- 
poration (Shéchiku Kabushikigaisha). 

Kido was not immune to the new political order of the wartime period. 
As the conflict in the Asian mainland escalated, he became involved in gov- 
ernment boards planning the role film was to take in the war effort, helping 
to establish the Greater Japan Film Association (Dai Nihon Eiga Ky6kai) in 
1935, an organization whose purpose was to bring the film world closer in 
line with government policy. Shochiku’s output following the passing of the 
Film Law, which restricted the type of cinema that the company had come to 
specialize in, became as propagandistic as the other companies, with its most 
notorious releases of the period the anime titles Momotaro, Eagle of the Sea 
(Momotar6 no umiwashi,1943) and Momotaro, Divine Warrior of the Sea 
(Momotaro6 umi no shinpei, 1945). 

Following Japan’s defeat, in 1947, Kido was charged as a Class A war 
criminal, along with Shochiku’s cofounder, Otani, and the heads of several 
of the other studios, including Nikkatsu’s Hori Kydsaku and Daiei’s Nagata 
Masaichi, and was expelled from the film industry. He was reinstated as 
the head of the studios once again as soon as the Occupation forces had de- 
parted. Upon Kido’s return, Shochiku regained the status it had formerly held 
and went on to produce some of the most emblematic films of the Second 
Golden Age of Japanese cinema, with works by directors like Ozu, Kinoshita 
Keisuke, Nakamura Noboru, and Oba Hideo contributing to the company’s 
reliable brand of “Ofuna-flavor” melodramas already well-established during 
the prewar years: bittersweet comedies and family movies marketed to the 
common man, with a special emphasis on female viewers. Oba’s three-part 
What Is Your Name? (Kimi no na wa, 1953-1954), a will-they-won’t-they 
romantic drama in which a couple meet on a bridge during a wartime air raid 
and fall in love, promising that they will meet again although unfortunately 
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neglecting to tell each other their names, was the most commercially success- 
ful film of the early 1950s. 

By the end of the decade, with the emergence of Nikkatsu’s new brand of 
taiyozoku youth movies, Shochiku’s typical works began to be looked upon 
as conservative and old-fashioned by the new postwar generation of viewers, 
so Kido allowed three young assistant directors, Shinoda Masahiro, Yoshida 
Kiji, and Oshima Nagisa, to make their debuts while still under the age of 
30, branding them collectively the Shochiku Nouvelle Vague (niiberu bagu) 
to draw parallels with recent developments in French cinema (see JAPA- 
NESE NEW WAVE). All three made groundbreaking works at the studio, 
before leaving to continue within the freer environment of independent 
production over the next decade. 

During the 1960s, the major studios began losing ground against the 
emerging threat of television, leading to the bankruptcy of two of Shochiku’s 
competitors, with Shintoho being the first in 1961 and Daiei following later 
in 1971. As attendance continued to fall and companies like Nikkatsu and 
Toei turned to violent and erotic subject matter, Shochiku managed to retain 
a sizable share of the domestic market and retain its wholesome family im- 
age, in large part due to the phenomenally popular films of Yamada Y6ji, 
notably the numerous entries in the /ts Tough Being a Man (Otoko wa tsurai 
yo, 1969-97) series. Yamada’s more recent samurai trilogy, beginning with 
the Oscar nominee for Best Foreign Language Picture Twilight Samurai (Ta- 
sogare seibei, 2002), has been widely exported overseas. 

As have the other major studios still active, since the mid-1980s Sho- 
chiku has been less reliant on film production than on revenues earned 
through other entertainment subsidiaries and foreign film distribution. 
While retaining its family-oriented reputation, it distributes a small fraction 
of domestic titles compared with its heyday in the 1950s, many of which 
are produced out-of-house. Significant titles distributed in the 21st century 
include Suzuki Seijun’s Princess Raccoon (Operetta: Tanuki goten, 2005); 
Takita Y6jir6’s When the Last Sword Is Drawn (Mibugishiden, 2003) and 
Departures (Okuribito, 2008), the CG anime Vexille (Bekishiru, Sori Fumi- 
hiko, 2007); and numerous entries in the long-running Free and Easy (Tsuri 
baka nisshi, 1988—) series, adaptations of the popular manga about a sala- 
ryman with an obsession for fishing, whose 19th installment was released 
to theaters in 2008. 


SHOMIN-GEKI (6). Literally meaning “common people’s dramas,” 
shomin-geki is a subgenre of gendai-geki, or contemporary-set dramas (as 
opposed to jidai-geki, or period dramas) that was pioneered by the Shochiku 
producer Kido Shiré in the 1920s. It is also sometimes referred to as shisho- 
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min-geki, with the prefix shi (meaning “city”) emphasizing the films’ urban 
or, more often, suburban settings. 

The shomin-geki remained one of the core genres for Shochiku during the 
early decades of Japanese cinema, portraying the lives of the lower middle 
classes, the core demographic of audiences in Japan at the time, drawn to 
the rapidly modernizing and industrializing Tokyo and its environs. Though 
their context was Japanese, for their style and subject matter Shochiku’s early 
directors absorbed much from imported Hollywood films made by Ernst 
Lubitsch, Charlie Chaplin, and the now forgotten melodramas of Universal’s 
Bluebird Photoplay production unit, with familiar characters and dilemmas 
drawn from everyday life featuring in scenarios such as the lightweight nan- 
sensu (nonsense) salaryman farces, college-graduation movies, sports films, 
romantic melodramas, and home dramas. The films were mainly shot at the 
company’s Kamata studios, situated between Tokyo and Yokohama, or on 
location in the surrounding areas, and after 1936, at the new Ofuna studios 
near the ancient capital of Kamakura. Though often associated with the 
prewar period, examples can be found that were made during the 1950s by 
directors most associated with the genre, Ozu Yasujiré, Gosho Heinosuke, 
and Naruse Mikio. They were also produced by studios other than Shochiku, 
with Naruse, for example, making many of his postwar works in the genre at 
Toho, including Repast (Meshi, 1951), a tale of marital discord starring Hara 
Setsuko and Uehara Ken 

Shimazu Yasujir6’s lost film Father (Chichi, 1923), starring Mizutani 
Yaeko as a simple country girl in love with a baseball champion, marks the 
beginnings of the genre, while typical examples surviving to this day include 
Ozu’s I Was Born, But... (Umarete wa mirakeredo, 1932), which utilizes a 
lightly comic touch to depict the relationship between two brothers and their 
playground rival, the son of their father’s employer; Naruse’s Flunky, Work 
Hard! (Koshiben ganbare, 1931), a slapstick comedy about an unsuccessful 
insurance salesman and his attempts to avoid the rent collector; and Gosho’s 
Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no mieru basho, 1953), portraying sev- 
eral families living beneath the factory chimneys of industrial Tokyo. 


SMAP. SMAP is a phenomenally popular “idol” (aidoru) boy band with 
a predominantly female fan base established in 1991 by the talent agency 
Johnny & Associates. The name is an acronym for Sports Music Assemble 
People. As well as their best-selling music CD releases, SMAP’s five in- 
dividual members—Nakai Masahiro (1972— ), Kimura Takuya (1972- ), 
Kusanagi Tsuyoshi (1974— ), Inagaki Goré (1973— ), and Katori Shingo 
(1977— )—regularly appear in television dramas, commercials, and movies. 
A sixth member, Mori Katsuyuki (1974— ), left in 1996. 
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SMAP’s original members appeared in Omori Kazuki’s Shoot! (Shiito!, 
1994), based on a soccer manga series by Oshima Tsukasa. Selected roles 
the individuals played include Morita Yoshimitsu’s Copycat Killer (Moho- 
han, 2002) for Nakai; Hong Kong director Wong Kar Wai’s 2046 (2004) and 
Yamada Y6ji’s Love and Honor (Bushi no ichibun, 2006) for Kimura; Ishii Kat- 
suhito’s A Taste of Tea (Cha no aji, 2004) and Higuchi Shinji’s 2006 version of 
Komatsu Saky6’s disaster novel Japan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu) for Kusanagi; 
Ochiai Masayuki’s sci-fi horror Parasite Eve (Parasaito ibu, 1997) and Hypno- 
sis (Saimin, 1999) and, playing opposite Yakusho K6ji, University of Laughs 
(Warai no daigaku, Hoshi Mamoru, 2004), a comedy about censorship during 
wartime scripted by the playwright-director Mitani K6ki, for Inagaki; and Su- 
zuki Masayuki’s Legend of Nin Nin Ninja Hattori (Nin nin: Ninja Hattori-kun 
THE MOVIE, 2004) and Sawada Kensaku’s The Adventures of Super Monkey 
(Saiyuki, 2007) for Katori (with Kusanagi also appearing in cameos in both 
films). In April 2009, Kusanagi Tsuyoshi caused a national scandal when he 
was arrested for public indecency after being discovered naked and drunkenly 
wandering around the streets of Tokyo at 3:00 a.m. 


STUDIO GHIBLI (AZ YAY7 1). Studio Ghibli is an animation studio 
(see ANIME) founded in 1985 primarily to produce the films of Miyazaki 
Hayao and Takahata Isao, although it has also produced work by other 
directors, including Miyazaki’s son Goré (1967— ). Taking its name from an 
Italian desert scout plane used in World War II, it was originally established 
as a subsidiary of the publishing company Tokuma Shoten for the production 
of Laputa: Castle in the Sky (Tankti no shiro Rapyuta, 1986) following the 
resounding success of Miyazaki’s previous film, Nausicad of the Valley of the 
Wind (Kaze no tani no Naushika, 1984). Suzuki Toshio (1948-— ), the former 
editor of Tokuma’s Animage magazine and the producer of Nausicad, held 
the post of company president until 2008, when the former president of Walt 
Disney Japan, Hoshino Koji (1956— ), took over, leaving him to concentrate 
on his work as a producer. 

Studio Ghibli is admired as much for the quality and imagination of its 
storytelling as for its adherence to hand-drawn 2D cell techniques. In Japan 
its releases since Kiki Delivery Service (Majo no takkyubin, 1989) have 
regularly topped box-office charts and critics’ top-ten lists, with Miyazaki’s 
Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime, 1997) and Spirited Away (Sen to Chi- 
hiro no kamikakushi, 2001) successively breaking all-time admission records 
for domestic releases. Since 1996, a major distribution deal with Walt Disney 
Studios has brought Ghibli’s films to a wider international audience, with 
widespread theatrical and DVD releases outside of Japan of both the original 
versions and their English-language dubs. 
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The difference in style between the company’s two main creative talents 
may be attributed to the fact that Miyazaki began in the industry in design 
and drawing and actively continues to pursue both roles during the produc- 
tion of his films, whereas Takahata was involved in scripting and directing 
some ten years before his partner and has never been involved in any of the 
graphic aspects of the animation process itself. The relationship between 
Miyazaki and Takahata began in the early 1960s when both worked at Toei 
Animation. The studio had produced a number of animated color features 
that had been successfully distributed overseas, including Legend of the 
White Serpent (Hakujaden, 1958), Magic Boy (Shénen Sarutobi Sasuke, 
1959), and Journey to the West (Saiyuki, 1960), but was beginning to fo- 
cus on TV animation, which could be produced more quickly and cheaply. 
While series like Ken the Wolf Boy (Okami shénen Ken, 1963-1965) and 
Hustle Punch (Hassuru Panchi, 1965-1966) provided a stable workload 
for the company’s staff and valuable hands-on experience for Miyazaki 
and Takahata, both animators aspired to creating something more grandiose 
within the medium. 

After the failure of Takahata’s first theatrical animated feature, Little Norse 
Prince (Taiyo no 6ji: horusu no daibéken, 1968), both he and Miyazaki left 
Toei Animation in 1971 and joined A Production, where they collaborated on 
the short films Panda! Go Panda! (Panda kopanda, 1972) and Panda! Go 
Panda! Rainy Day Circus (Panda kopanda: Amefuri sadkasu no maki, 1973). 
The two also worked on several TV series of classics of world children’s lit- 
erature, including Heidi (Arupusu no shojo Haiji, 1974-1979) and later Anne 
of Green Gables (Akage no An, 1979), with Miyazaki working on character 
and background designs while Takahata directed. 

A number of other directors have also made films at Ghibli. The first was 
Mochizuki Tomomi with Ocean Waves (Umi ga kikoeru, 1993), a nostalgic 
tale of high-school romance made for television. In 1995, the studio released 
Whispers of the Heart (Mimi o sumaseba, 1995), about a fanciful schoolgirl 
who befriends a classmate through a chance encounter with his stray cat, 
leading her to pursue her own literary ambitions through his aspirations to be- 
come a top craftsmen of violins. Its director, Kond6 Yoshifumi (1950-1998), 
sadly died of an aneurysm at the young age of 47, and it remains his only 
work as a director. Morita Hiroyuki’s follow-up, The Cat Returns (Neko 
no ongaeshi, 2001), based on a manga by Hiiragi Aoi like its predecessor, 
became the first Studio Ghibli film not directed by Hayao Miyazaki to gain 
widespread theatrical distribution outside of Japan. In 2006, Miyazaki Gord 
directed Tales from Earthsea (Gedo senki), based on a fantasy novel by Ur- 
sula K. Le Guin, which, like previous offerings from Studio Ghibli, was the 
top-grossing domestic release of its year. 
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In 2001, the Ghibli Museum opened in Mitaka, Tokyo, and the company 
has also been active in promoting foreign animation within Japan, prepar- 
ing the Japanese-language versions of a number of films, including Michel 
Ocelot’s Kirikou and the Sorceress (Kirikou et la sorciére, 1998). Ghibli also 
collaborated with Production I.G. on Oshii Mamoru’s Ghost in the Shell 2: 
Innocence (Inosensu, 2004), on which Suzuki was the producer. 


SUZUKI SEIJUN (82N3H IB, 1923- ). Suzuki Seijun is best known for his 
colorful and unorthodox B-movie program pictures made during the 1960s at 
Nikkatsu. He directed 40 titles at the studio, including The Flower and the 
Angry Waves (Hana to dot6, 1963), Kanto Wanderer (Kanto mushuku, 1963), 
Tattooed Life Irezumi ichidai, 1965), and Tokyo Drifter (Téky6 nagaremono, 
1966), made mostly within Nikkatsu’s popular mukokuseki akushon (“border- 
less action”) hybrids of musicals, crime, and youth movies (seishun eiga). 

Born in Tokyo’s Nihonbashi district, in 1943 he was drafted to fight in the 
war. Returning to Japan, he entered Kamakura Academy’s film department 
in 1946 and joined Shochiku as an assistant director later that year. He moved 
to Nikkatsu in 1954, after the studio resumed production after a 12-year hia- 
tus, making his debut with Harbor Toast: Victory Is in Our Grasp (Minato 
no kanpai: Shori o wagate ni, 1956) under his birth name of Suzuki Seitar6. 
He first adopted his working name of Suzuki Seijun in 1958 for his seventh 
film, the hard-boiled crime movie Underworld Beauty (Ankokugai no bijo), 
his first shot in widescreen NikkatsuScope. His first color film was Fighting 
Delinquents (Kutabare gurentai, 1960), about a teenage yakuza and his at- 
tempts to claim an unexpected family inheritance. 

Although he has attained a retrospective cult status for his mold-breaking 
approach to generic scripts, compared with colleagues such as Masuda 
Toshio or Kurahara Koreyoshi, Suzuki was never considered a major director 
by his employers, with his films circulating on the lower halves of programs 
and not so popular with audiences. Nonetheless, with the colorful yakuza 
movie Youth of the Beast (Yaju no seishun, 1963), he began to gain critical 
notice. In the highly regarded “flesh trilogy” he moved away from formulaic 
entertainment pictures, occasionally dealing with more politicized subject 
matter, albeit with a satirical touch: Gate of Flesh (Nikutai no mon, 1964), 
based on a novel by Tamura Taijir6, was about a group of prostitutes who 
form a guild to protect their interests in the immediate postwar period; Story 
of a Prostitute (Shunpuden, 1965) was another Tamura adaptation, about a 
military comfort woman brought to the front line of the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1938; while Carmen from Kawachi (Kawachi Karumen, 1966) was enliv- 
ened with inventive references to Bizet’s opera Carmen in its portrayal of a 
young girl who heads to Osaka’s Kawachi district and becomes a popular 
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nightclub singer after leaving her hometown, where she has been assaulted. 
His most incisive film of the period was Fighting Elegy (Kenka ereji, 1966), 
based on a script by Shindé Kaneto. Set in the run-up to the attempted mili- 
tary coup of 1936 known as the ni-ni-roku incident, the film’s brawling high- 
school antiheroes presented an allegory for the rise of militarism in Japan. 

With Nikkatsu suffering financial difficulties in the late 1960s, in 1968 
Suzuki was fired by its president, Hori Kydsaku, allegedly for his “incom- 
prehensible” hard-boiled gangster film Branded to Kill (Koroshi no rakuin, 
1967), the story of a hitman’s struggle to rise to Number One position in a hi- 
erarchy of paid assassins. It was written under the pseudonym Guryti Hachir6 
by an eight-man scriptwriting group headed by Suzuki himself, whose other 
members included the art director Kimura Takeo and the future Roman 
Porno directors/screenwriters Yamaguchi Seiichir6, Yamatoya Atsushi, and 
Tanaka Y6z6. After taking his employers to court for unfair dismissal and for 
Hori’s blocking of a planned retrospective of his work organized by Kawakita 
Kazuko’s Cinema Club Research Group (Shine Kurabu Kenkyiikai; see 
KAWAKITA NAGAMASA), Suzuki was effectively barred from filmmaking 
for the next decade, despite strong support from many in the industry, instead 
making a number of stand-alone works for television. In 2001, he directed an 
unofficial sequel to Branded to Kill entitled Pistol Opera (Pisutoru opera). 

Suzuki returned to feature filmmaking in 1977 with the Shochiku-pro- 
duced Story of Sorrow and Sadness (Hisshtii monogatari), about a profes- 
sional golfing model. The films best regarded in the second half of his career 
were the ghostly trilogy produced by Arato Genjir6 and set in the Taish6 era, 
Zigeunerweisen (Tsigoineruwaizen, 1980), Kagerd-za (1981), and Yumeji 
(1991). The first two in particular were critical successes that marked a short- 
lived departure toward a more artistic strain of filmmaking. Suzuki enjoyed 
his first international retrospective at the 1984 Pesaro International Film 
Festival, which brought him to the attention of Western audiences. During 
this period, he also directed the anime feature Lupin the Third: The Golden 
Legend of Babylon (Rupan sansei: Babiron no 6gon densetsu, 1985), one 
of the popular Lupin III series of films adapted from the manga of the same 
name (see also MIYAZAKI HAYAO). 

While appearing in cameos in films including Cold Fever (1995), by Icelandic 
director Fridrik Thor Fridriksson; Aoyama Shinji’s EM Embalming (1999); and 
Sabu’s The Blessing Bell (Kofuku no kane, 2002), Suzuki continued to direct into 
the new millennium, with his last film to date being Princess Raccoon (Operetta: 
Tanuki goten, 2005), a flamboyant supernatural musical-comedy starring Odagiri 
J6 and Chinese actress Zhang Ziyi, based on a series of films featuring tanuki 
(shape-shifting forest spirits from Japanese legend who adopt the form of raccoon 
dogs) from the 1930s and 1950s. See also KYO MACHIKO. 
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TAIYOZOKU (XPahk). Literally meaning “Sun Tribe” and taking its name 
from Ishihara Shintar6’s novel Season of the Sun (Taiyo no kisetsu), adapted 
for the screen by Furukawa Takumi in 1956, taiydzoku refers to a literary and 
cinematic cycle prevalent in the late 1950s that took the carefree lives of the 
postwar generation as its subject matter. Rejecting the morals, traditions, and 
subject matter of the previous generation, the taiydézoku films appealed to 
young people. With their concerns with sexual liberation and youthful rebel- 
lion mirroring American works like The Wild One (Laslo Benedek, 1953), 
Rebel Without a Cause (Nicholas Ray, 1955), and Blackboard Jungle (Rich- 
ard Brooks, 1955), these films were often highly controversial. 

Many of the genre’s best-known titles—including Nakahira K6’s Crazed 
Fruit (Kurutta kajitsu, 1956), about two brothers vying for the attention 
of a flirtatious young woman already married to an older America man, 
and Ichikawa Kon’s Punishment Room (Shokei no heya, 1956), about an 
unscrupulous thrill-seeking university student—were filmed from scripts 
or original short stories by Ishihara, who from 1999 would become the 
governor of Tokyo. Following a small role in Season of the Sun, Ishihara’s 
younger brother Ishihara Yajiré became one of the most popular movie 
stars of his era before dying of liver cancer at the age of 52. Although most 
of the films were produced by Nikkatsu, other companies later contributed 
to the craze, including Shochiku, for whom Oshima Nagisa delivered one 
of the late classics of the genre, Cruel Story of Youth (Zankoku seishun 
monogatari, 1960), although as the title of his next work, The Sun's Burial 
(Taiyo no hakaba, 1960), suggests, by the early 1960s the cycle had begun 
to lose its novelty. The genre is seen as heralding the beginning of the Japa- 
nese New Wave of the 1960s. 


TAKAHATA ISAO (X82, 1935— ). In contrast to the anime films of 
Miyazaki Hayao, his more prolific associate at Studio Ghibli, the works of 
Takahata Isao are more driven by plot and character than imagery and cover a 
wider range of thematic territory. His most powerful films adopt subjects that 
initially seem ill-suited for animation: Grave of the Fireflies (Hotaru no haka, 
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1988) tells the heart-rending story of a young brother and sister struggling 
to survive in wartime Kobe after their house is destroyed and their mother 
killed in a bombing raid, while Only Yesterday (Omoide poro-poro, 1991) is 
structured as a series of nostalgic childhood reminiscences of a young career 
girl as she travels home one summer vacation to the rural Yamagata region 
where she grew up. Outside of Studio Ghibli, Takahata also directed The 
Story of Yanagawa Canal (Yanagawa horiwari monogatari, 1987), a docu- 
mentary with animated sequences on which Miyazaki served as producer. 

Takahata directed his first theatrical feature, Little Norse Prince (Taiy6 no 
oji: horusu no daibéken, 1968), while working at Toei Animation (see TOEI 
COMPANY). An attempt at pushing the boundaries of Japanese animation in 
its story of a young hero’s quest to defend his village from an evil sorcerer, it 
unfortunately failed to make back its production costs. Takahata was barred 
from directing by the company executives and in 1971 left, along with Mi- 
yazaki Hayao, to join A Production, established by another Toei Animation 
employee, Otsuka Yasuo (1931—). Here Takahata directed the short children’s 
films Panda! Go Panda! (Panda kopanda, 1972) and Panda! Go Panda! 
Rainy Day Circus (Panda kopanda: Amefuri sadkasu no maki, 1973), on which 
Miyazaki received his first screenwriting credits. Before the establishment 
of Studio Ghibli in 1985, Takahata also directed the features Jarinko Chie 
(1981) and Gauche the Cellist (Serohiki no Géshu, 1982), based on a story 
about a left-handed cello player by the poet and novelist Miyazawa Kenji. 

Other films directed by Takahata at Studio Ghibli include Pompoko (Heisei 
tanuki gassen ponpoko, 1994), about a group of tanuki (shape-shifting mythi- 
cal creatures whose natural form is that of raccoon dogs) fighting to protect 
their environment from urban development, and My Neighbors the Yama- 
das (Hohokekyo Tonari no Yamada-kun, 1999), which derived its simple 
line-based visual style and vignette-based narrative from the popular Asahi 
Shinbun newspaper cartoon strip about an everyday Japanese family upon 
which it was based. The film was poorly received by audiences and counts as 
Takahata’s last to date. 


TAKAKURA KEN (S&?@, 1931- ). Takakura Ken’s stoic tough-guy 
persona and rugged good looks have earned him the sobriquet “the Clint 
Eastwood of Japan,” as well as an iconic status that has lasted throughout a 
career of almost five decades. Born Oda Géichi in Fukuoka Prefecture, after 
graduating from Meiji University’s commerce department, he passed Toei’s 
second New Face auditions in 1956 and remained contracted to the studio for 
the next two decades, appearing in some 10 films a year. Takakura made his 
debut with the Okinawan-set Lightning Karate Strike (Denko karate uchi) 
and its companion piece, Lighting Meteor Karate Strike (Denko yiisei karate 
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uchi), in which he played a comic salaryman, both directed by Tsuda Fujio 
and released simultaneously. 

More characteristic were his roles as the heroic champion of the rights of 
Hokkaido’s indigenous Ainu population in Uchida Tomu’s The Outsiders 
(Mori to mizuumi no matsuri, 1958) and as one of the craven criminal siblings 
in Fukasaku Kinji’s Wolves, Pigs and Men (Okami to buta to ningen, 1964). 
But it was his appearances in the company’s yakuza movies, particularly its 
ninkyo eiga (“chivalry films”) of the 1960s, that launched him to major star- 
dom, in long-running serials such as the 11-part A Story of Japanese Yakuza 
(Nihon kyokaku-den, 1964-1971) inaugurated by Makino Masahiro; the nine- 
part Tales of Showa Era Chivalry (Showa zankyo-den, various, 1965-1972); 
and the prison breakout series Abashiri Prison (Abashiri bangaichi, 1965— 
1967), whose 10 installments were directed by Ishii Teruo, with the first 
two entries in the following eight-film New Abashiri Prison (Shin Abashiri 
bangaichi, 1968-1972) series directed by Makino and Saeki Kiyoshi and the 
remainder by Furuhata Yasuo. 

Significant appearances for Toei during the 1970s include his lead as the 
eponymous antihero of Saté Junya’s Golgo 13 (Gorugo 13, 1973), adapted 
from Sait6 Takao’s manga series of the same name, and as the leader of a 
criminal gang that plants a bomb on a train in the action—disaster movie Bul- 
let Train (Shinkansen daibakuha, Sat6 Junya, 1975) from the same director. 
However, with the crisis brought about by falling admissions that hit the ma- 
jor studios in the mid-1970s, he resigned from the company in 1976 to work 
as an independent actor, partly in an attempt to escape typecasting. 

He subsequently played lead roles in films including Saté Junya’s When 
You Cross a River of Rage (Kimi yo funnu no kawa o watare, 1976), produced 
by Nagata Masaichi, the former head of Daiei; Yamada Y6ji’s The Yellow 
Handkerchief (Shiawase no kiiroi hankachi, 1977), for which he won his first 
Japan Academy Award for lead actor; and Kurahara Koreyoshi’s Antarctica 
(Nankyoku monogatari, 1983), upon its release the top-grossing Japanese 
movie of all time which, as in the Abashiri Prison series, saw him pitted 
against a forbidding frozen environment (see ANIMAL MOVIE). Some 
of his most iconic roles from this period onward were in a series of mostly 
snowbound titles by Furuhata Yasuo, the director of the final New Abashiri 
Prison film. These include Winter Flower (Fuyu no hana, 1978), Station 
(Eki, 1981), Demon (Yasha, 1985), Poppoya: The Railroad Man (Poppoya, 
1999), and The Firefly (Hotaru, 2001), in which he played a Pacific War vet- 
eran. Station and Poppoya earned him his second and third Japan Academy 
Awards, respectively. 

Takakura’s star profile in Japan and his English-speaking ability have also 
resulted in his being cast in the Hollywood productions The Yakuza (Sydney 
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Pollack, 1974), Ridley Scott’s Black Rain (1989), and Fred Schepisi’s Mr. 
Baseball (1992), while in 2005 he appeared in Riding Alone for Thousands of 
Miles (Qian li zou dan qi) by Chinese director Zhang Yimou. 


TAKAMINE HIDEKO (mIZABF, 1924-2010). Takamine Hideko was 
one of the most popular and versatile actresses of her generation, famous for 
her appearances in the works of some of the greatest directors in Japanese 
cinema, including Ozu Yasujir6, Kinoshita Keisuke, and Naruse Mikio. 
Born Hirayama Hideko in Hakodate, Hokkaido, she began her career as a 
child actress at Shochiku, making her screen debut at the age of five in 
Nomura H6tei’s Mother (Haha) in 1929. She went on to appear in numerous 
films for the studio, including Ozu’s Tokyo Chorus (Tokyo no kérasu, 1931), 
as the ailing daughter of the insurance clerk protagonist who loses his job 
during the Great Depression, and as the youngest member of the two feud- 
ing families in Shimizu Hiroshi’s two-part Seven Seas (Nanatsu no umi, 
1931/1932). She made her first stage appearance in 1932. Her final film 
for Shochiku prior to the war was Gosho Heinosuke’s Song of the Flower 
Basket (Hanakago no uta, 1937). 

In 1937, as Takamine’s popularity increased, she moved to P.C.L. (later 
Toho), first appearing in Yamamoto Kajir6’s two-part A Husband’ Chastity 
(Otto no teisd). She appeared in a number of other films by this director, in- 
cluding as the Monkey Princess in The Monkey King (Songokiu, 1940), based 
on the 16th-century Chinese literary classic by Wu Cheng’en, and Horse 
(Uma, 1941), scripted by Kurosawa Akira, as the teenager who raises the 
young colt of the title until it is taken in by the army, as well as in works by 
others such as Imai Tadashi (see INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION; TOEI 
COMPANY), Makino Masahiro, and Yamamoto Satsuo. One of her final 
appearances for Toho was as herself in the studio’s pro-unionization film 
Those Who Create Tomorrow (Asu o tsukuru hitobito), directed by Yamamoto 
Kajir6, Kurosawa Akira, and Sekigawa Hideo. She left the company along 
with nine of its other top stars to join the newly formed Shintoho, appearing 
in the company’s first film, One Thousand and One Nights of Toho (T6h6 
sen-ichi ya, 1947), directed by Ichikawa Kon (as Nakamura Toshi). Her 
best-remembered roles from this period were in Abe Yutaka’s adaptation of 
Tanizaki Junichir6’s The Makioka Sisters (Sasameyuki, 1950) and Ozu’s 
The Munekata Sisters (Munekata shimai, 1950). 

In 1951, Takamine went freelance, playing the title role in Japan’s first 
color feature, Carmen Comes Home (Karumen kyoké ni kaeru, 1951), a com- 
edy directed by Kinoshita for Shochiku, and its sequel, Carmen's Pure Love 
(Karumen junjosu, 1952), demonstrating her versatility in the same director’s 
Garden of Women (Onna no sono, 1954), set in a girls’ boarding school, 
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and the epic melodrama Twenty-Four Eyes (Nijtishi no hitomi, 1954), as the 
provincial primary school teacher who guides her children over the 20-year 
period from 1927 to 1946. Other notable roles include Gosho’s classic post- 
war shomin-geki Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no mieru basho, 1953), 
Inagaki Hiroshi’s 1958 version of Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei), and 
Toyoda Shir6’s adaptation of Mori Ogai’s Wild Geese (Gan, 1953), playing 
the mistress of a moneylender who refuses to commit to her. 

The role of a woman trapped in an impossible relationship was reprised 
for one of her finest performances in Naruse’s Floating Clouds (Ukigumo, 
1955), which won her the year’s Kinema Jump6é Award for Best Actress, as 
her character fruitlessly attempted to recapture the passion of her love affair 
with a man (Mori Masayuki) posted with her to French Indochina by the 
Forestry Department during the war after they return to Tokyo. Takamine’s 
collaborations with Naruse are considered some of her finest performances. 
The two first worked together on Hideko the Bus Conductress (Hideko no 
shasho-san, 1941) while under contract at Toho, with Takamine appearing in 
over a dozen of Naruse’s late-career works, including Lightning (Inazuma, 
1952); Flowing (Nagareru, 1956); A Wifes Heart (Tsuma no kokoro, 1956); 
Untamed Woman (Arakure, 1957); When a Woman Ascends the Stairs (Onna 
ga kaidan wo agaru toki, 1960); and the director’s penultimate film, Hit and 
Run (Hikinige, 1966). 

In 1955, she married Matsuyama Zenz6, a director and screenwriter whose 
scripts include Naruse’s Daughters, Wives and a Mother (Musume tsuma 
haha, 1960) and Yearning (Midareru, 1964), both of which Takamine ap- 
peared in; Kobayashi Masaki’s World War II trilogy The Human Condition 
(Ningen no joken, 1959-1961; see WAR AND FILM); and the Kadokawa 
Haruki production of Proof of the Man (Ningen no shémei, 1977), directed 
by Sat6 Junya. She became less prolific throughout the 1960s and 1970s, ap- 
pearing mainly for Naruse and Kinoshita, and in her husband’s films, includ- 
ing My Hobo (Burari burabura monogatari, 1962), Dark the Mountain Snow 
(Rokujé yukiyama tsumugi, 1965), and The Day of Laughing and Crying 
(Nakinagara warau hi, 1977). She also acted in Masumura Yasuz6’s biopic 
The Wife of Seishu Hanaoka (Hanaoka Seishti no tsuma, 1967), as the mother 
of the Edo-period physician of the title, who developed Japan’s first general 
anesthetic, and worked on television from 1968. Her final credit before her 
retirement from the screen in 1979 was Kinoshita’s Impulse Murder: Only 
Son (Shédo satsujin: Musuko yo). 

As well as recording a number of hit records, including the title songs from 
Ginza Can-Can Girl (Ginza kankan musume, Shima K6ji, 1949) and Carmen 
Comes Home, Takamine has written a number of biographical books about 
her life in cinema. 
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TAKECHI TETSUJI (H#K—, 1912-1988). Takechi Tetsuji’s signifi- 
cance in film history has less to do with the quality of his output than with 
his involvement in a number of high-profile censorship scandals, particularly 
that surrounding Black Snow (Kuroi yuki, 1965). As a director, Takechi’s 
main sphere of interest was on the stage, and he was seen as something of an 
interloper in the film industry. 

Born in Osaka as Kawaguchi Tetsuji, the son of a wealthy foundry man- 
ager, after studying economics at Kyoto University, he made his name as a 
theater critic and theorist, establishing the journal Gekihy6 (Drama Criticism) 
in 1939, through which he espoused his views on modernizing the traditional 
theatrical forms of Kabuki and Noh, for example, by utilizing women as per- 
formers. In 1949, for this very purpose, he formed the Takechi Kabuki troupe, 
many of whose actors would appear in his film works. Through his stage pro- 
ductions, Takechi soon established a certain reputation and was significantly 
well known for a series of 13 plays he directed, aired on NTV in 1956-1957 
as The Takechi Tetsuji Hour. 

Takechi first turned to film in 1963 with Women... Oh Women! (Nihon no 
yoru: onna onna onna monogatari, 1963), a sensationalist documentary about 
Tokyo nightlife that was released by Shochiku and even found distribution in 
America. His next work, Daydream (Hakujitsumu, 1964), about a nightclub 
singer’s erotic fantasies in a dentist’s waiting room, caused a national scandal 
despite being passed by Eirin (see CENSORSHIP) and also provoked the 
disapprobation of the story’s original author, Tanizaki Junichir6é. To avert 
further problems, a large amount of footage from his next film, another Ta- 
nizaki adaptation entitled Dream of the Red Chamber (Kékeimu, 1964), was 
expurgated before its release. 

The release of Takechi’s Black Snow (Kuroi Yuki, 1965) by Nikkatsu led 
to the film industry’s first public obscenity case. The film was set in a brothel 
frequented by American servicemen and depicted the murder of an Afro- 
American G.I. by the son of a prostitute. It featured a notorious three-minute 
sequence of a girl running naked along the perimeter fence of the nearby Yo- 
kota Airbase after being assaulted. Several powerful voices in the arts world, 
including Abe K6bé6, Mishima Yukio, and Oshima Nagisa, publicly lent 
their support to Takechi, who claimed that the prosecution was motivated by 
political reasons for his criticism of the continuing presence of U.S. troops on 
Japanese soil almost 15 years after the Occupation had ended. Takechi was 
cleared of all charges on 17 September 1967, and in the meantime had already 
made an erotic version of The Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari, 1966), but the 
incident severely damaged his reputation in the film world. With newspapers 
refusing to print advertisements for his next two productions, Floating World 
Cruel Story (Ukiyo-e zangoku monogatari) and Postwar Cruel Story (Sengo 
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zankoku monogatari), both released by Daiei in 1968, Takechi withdrew from 
film production for over a decade. 

In 1981, Takechi remade Daydream in a hardcore pornographic version 
starring Japan’s first AV (adult video) star, Aizome Kyéko. The film played 
in censored versions in Japanese theaters, but was released unexpurgated in 
several foreign territories, as was Takechi’s next production, Oiran (1983), an 
amalgamation of two short stories also by Tanizaki: “Tattoo” (“Shi-se7”’) and 
“The Tumor with a Human Face” (“Jinmenso”). His pornographic interpreta- 
tion of Izumi Ky6ka’s story The Saint of Mount Koya (Koya hijiri, 1983) was 
not released in Japan at all, only playing in the U.S. territory of Guam, where 
it was seen by numerous Japanese tourists. Takechi’s final film was Day- 
dream 2 (Hakujitsumu 2, 1987), his second hardcore remake of Tanizaki’s 
story and again starring Aizome. He died of pancreatic cancer in 1988. 
TAKEMITSU TORU (#3, 1930-1996). Takemitsu Téru was an inter- 
nationally renowned, avant-garde composer who drew his influences from 
jazz, modern, classical, and traditional Japanese music. As well as numerous 
orchestral, chamber, and solo instrumental pieces, he composed over a hun- 
dred scores for some of the best-known Japanese films of the latter part of 
the 20th century. His music for Oshima Nagisa’s Empire of Passion (Ai no 
borei, 1978), Kurosawa Akira’s Ran (1985), Teshigahara Hiroshi’s Rikyu 
(Rikyui, 1989), and Shinoda Masahiro’s Sharaku (1995), his final film score, 
received awards for Outstanding Achievement in Music at the Japan Acad- 
emy Awards in 1979, 1986, 1990, and 1996, respectively. 

Takemitsu’s first film work was contributing to the soundtrack of Naka- 
hira K6’s early taiyézoku film, Crazed Fruit (Kurutta kajitsu, 1956). He 
subsequently worked on several films produced at Shochiku during the late 
1950s, including a number of titles by Nakamura Noboru such as Before and 
After the Rains (Tsuyu no atosaki, 1956), Cloudburst (Doshaburi, 1957), and 
People Awaiting Spring (Haru o matsu hitobito, 1959), as well as Shinoda’s 
second film, Dry Lake (Kawaita mizuumi, 1960). This latter title marked his 
first collaboration with a director associated with the Japanese New Wave, 
whose works regularly benefited from Takemitsu’s haunting compositions. 
As well as Shinoda, for whom he scored numerous titles, including Pale 
Flower (Kawaita hana, 1964), Assassination (Ansatsu, 1964), Double Sui- 
cide (Shinji-ten Amijima, 1969), and Silence (Chinmoku, 1971), Takemitsu 
scored all of Teshigara’s films, and many titles by Hani Susumu, Kobayashi 
Masaki, Kurosawa, Onchi Hideo, Oshima, and Yoshida Kaji. 

His work includes Kobayashi’s Kwaidan (Kaidan, 1964), Naruse Mikio’s 
Scattered Clouds (Midaregumo, 1967), Onchi’s 1967 adaptation of Kawa- 
bata Yasunari’s The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko), Kurosawa’s Dodesukaden 
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Takechi Tetsuji’s Daydream (Hakujitsumu, 1964), an early example of the pink film genre. 


(1970), Yanagimachi Mitsuo’s Fire Festival (Himatsuri, 1985), Yoshida’s 
Onimaru (Arashigaoka, 1988), and Imamura Shoéhei’s Black Rain (1989). 


TAKITA YOJIRO (3@H54—6B, 1955- ). A director of popular commer- 
cial cinema, Takita Ydjir6 became known to the world when his Departures 
(Okuribito, 2008) won the award for Best Foreign Language Film at the 81st 
Academy Awards in 2009. The film told the story of a professional cello 
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player who loses his job and moves back to his hometown in Yamagata pre- 
fecture to become an undertaker. 

Takita began his career in the pink film industry, making his debut with 
Molester Woman Teacher (Chikan onna kyoshi) in 1981. He is best known 
in this early period for his entries in the Molester Train series, initiated by 
Yamamoto Shinya’s Molester Train (Chikan densha), released in 1975. Films 
such as Molester Train: Keep on Going (Chikan densha: Motto tsukete, 1982) 
and Molester Train: Underwear Inspection (Chikan densha: Shitagi kensatsu, 
1984) demonstrated a keen sense of pacing and comic verve, while he also 
made more serious work such as the thriller Serial Rape (Renzoku bokan, 
1983), starring Osugi Ren. 

Takita continued in the comic vein with his mainstream debut No More 
Comics (Komikku zasshi nanka iranai!, 1986), a satire on television news 
broadcasting featuring the rock singer Uchida Yaya (founder of Flower 
Travellin’ Band) and Beat Takeshi (see KITANO TAKESHI). Other films 
include The Yen Family (Kimurake no hitobito, 1988), a family drama satire 
on the materialism of the Bubble Era; the hospital comedy Let’ Go to the 
Hospital (Bydin e iké, 1990); We Are Not Alone (Bokura wa minna ikiteiru, 
1993), which depicted the troubles that beset a businessman (Sanada Hi- 
royuki) traveling through a fictitious developing country to look at Japan’s 
relationship with Asia, a theme also explored in The Tropical People (Net- 
tai rakuen kurabu, 1994), about a travel agent posted to Bangkok; and The 
Exam (Ojuken, 1999), a critique of Japanese education in which a six-year- 
old girl is pushed by her parents as she prepares for an entrance exam to an 
exclusive school. 

Outside of comedy, Takita has directed the Heian-period fantasies The 
Yin Yang Master (Onmyoji, 2001) and The Yin Yang Master 2 (Onmyoji IT, 
2003), based on the 10th-century court magician Abe no Seimei; When the 
Last Sword Is Drawn (Mibugishiden, 2003), a jidai-geki depicting two mem- 
bers of the Shinsengumi militia during the fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate; 
Ashura (Ashura-j6 no hitomi, 2005), a fantasy in which Edo-period Japan is 
at war with demons; and the baseball drama Battery (Batteri, 2007). 


TAMURA MASAKI (HIAPIER, 1939- ). Beginning his career at Iwanami 
Productions, Tamura Masaki is a cinematographer best known for his vigor- 
ously engaged camera work on Ogawa Shinsuke’s Sanrizuka documentary 
series and the more contemplative later films shot in the environs of Magino 
Village, although Tamura himself was never officially a member of Ogawa 
Pro. His majestic depictions of the Japanese landscape in the latter films made 
him the cinematographer of choice for art-house productions like Yanagi- 
machi Mitsuo’s Fire Festival (Himatsuri, 1985) and Kawase Naomi’s 
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Suzaku (Moe no suzaku, 1997), and he has also enjoyed a series of fruitful 
collaborations with Aoyama Shinji, with notable works including Helpless 
(1996), Shady Grove (1999), Eureka (Yurika, 2001), and Sad Vacation (Saddo 
bakeishon, 2007). 

Following his involvement with the Sanrizuka films, Tamura began work- 
ing as a freelancer, lending his talents to less characteristically commercial 
projects, such as Fujita Toshiya’s Lady Snowblood (Shurayukihime,1973), 
Itami Jiiz6’s food comedy Tampopo (Tanpopo, 1985), Ikeda Toshiharu’s 
gory horror film Evil Dead Trap (Shiry6 no wana, 1988), and Hayashi 
Kaiz6’s eccentric fantasy—adventure Zipang (1990). Other significant films 
include Ishii Ségo’s anarchic family satire Crazy Family (Gyakufunsha 
kazoku, 1984), Suwa Nobuhiro’s documentary-style relationship drama 2/ 
Duo (2/Dyuo, 1997), Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s experimental yakuza diptych of 
Serpents Path (Hebi no michi, 1998) and Eyes of the Spider (Kumo no hitomi, 
1998), and Kuroki Kazuo’s depiction of rural family life at the very end of the 
war in A Boys Summer in 1945 (Utsukushii natsu kirishima, 2002). 


TANAKA KINUYO (HP#stt, 1909-1977). One of the most highly re- 
garded actresses of her generation, Tanaka Kinuyo enjoyed a career lasting 
50 years, with over 250 credited film appearances. She was also a pioneering 
woman filmmaker and the second cousin of the director Kobayashi Masaki. 
She is perhaps best known for her roles for Mizoguchi Kenji, and during 
the period of their 15 collaborations together between 1940 and 1954, her 
romantic involvement with the director was the subject of much speculation. 

Tanaka’s first credited appearance was in the minor part of a maid in A 
Woman of the Genroku Era (Genroku onna), directed by Nomura H6tei at 
Shochiku’s Kamata studios in 1924. With her screen persona falling perfectly 
in line with traditional notions of femininity and beauty, throughout the de- 
cade she rose rapidly to become the company’s biggest star, remaining under 
contract there until her public resignation from the studio to go freelance fol- 
lowing a three-month trip to the United States in October 1949 as Japan’s first 
postwar cultural envoy. She also appeared in a number of films in the 1920s 
by Shimizu Hiroshi, whom she married in 1929. Although the marriage 
lasted less than a year, she played in several later works by her ex-husband, 
notably the Ornamental Hair Pin (Kanzashi, 1941). 

Tanaka consolidated her status as Japan’s most popular actress through- 
out the prewar period in films including Ozu Yasujir6’s J Graduated, But 
... (Daigaku wa deta keredo, 1929), I Flunked, But . . . (Rakudai wa shita 
keredo, 1930), and An Innocent Maid (Hakoiri musume, 1935). She adapted 
perfectly to the sound era as the wife of the playwright in Japan’s first talkie, 
The Neighbor s Wife and Mine (Madamu to ny6b6, 1931) by Gosho Heino- 
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suke, and played the title role in the same director’s silent adaptation of 
Kawabata Yasunari’s The Izu Dancer (Koi no hana saku: Izu no odoriko, 
1933). She also played as Okoto, the blind daughter of a wealthy merchant, in 
Shimazu Yasujir6’s Okoto and Sasuke (Shunkin shé: Okoto to Sasuke, 1935), 
an adaptation of Tanizaki Junichir6’s A Portait of Shunkin (Shunkin sho). 
During the decade, she was so popular that several titles bore her name: Gos- 
ho’s The Kinuyo Story (Kinuyo monogatari, 1930) and two films by Nomura 
Hiromasa, Doctor Kinuyo (Joi Kinuyo sensei, 1937) and Kinuyo s First Love 
(Kinuyo no hatsukoi, 1940). She also appeared in Nomura’s The Love-Troth 
Tree (Aizen katsu, 1938), a romance in which she played a nurse in love with 
a doctor, played by Uehara Ken, which became the biggest-grossing film of 
the prewar and war periods. 

In 1940, Tanaka first appeared for Mizoguchi, in A Woman of Osaka (Na- 
niwa onna), although sadly there are no extant prints of this title. Mizoguchi 
is credited with transforming the actress, giving her more challenging parts 
and allowing her career to enter a new phase. Typical of her roles for the di- 
rector, as hard-working, long-suffering women at the mercy of the patriarchal 
order, was Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, 1952), in which she played 
an attendant of the imperial court in Kyoto who is forced into exile after an 
unsuitable liaison with a low-born page (played by Mifune Toshir6), begin- 
ning an irreversible decline in her fortunes as she descends in status to concu- 
bine, then common prostitute. Other appearances for Mizoguchi include Five 
Women Around Utamaro (Utamaro o meguru gonin no onna, 1946), The Lady 
from Musashino (Musashino fujin, 1951), Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953), 
Sansho the Bailiff (Sanshé dayti, 1954), and A Woman of Rumor (Uwasa no 
onna, 1954). 

Tanaka also made noteworthy appearances in films for other directors dur- 
ing this period, including several works for Kinoshita Keisuke, such as Army 
(Rikugun, 1944), The Yotsuya Ghost Story (Toékaid6 Yotsuya kaidan, 1949), 
and The Ballad of Narayama (Narayama bushiko, 1958), for which she re- 
ceived the Best Actress Award from the magazine Kinema Jumpé; Gosho’s 
Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no mieru basho, 1953); Naruse Mikio’s 
Ginza Cosmetics (Ginza gesho, 1951), Mother (Okaasan, 1952), and Flowing 
(Nagareru, 1956); and Ozu’s A Hen in the Wind (Kaze no naka no mendori, 
1948) and Equinox Flower (Higanbana, 1958). 

Tanaka’s 1949 visit to Hollywood prompted her to go freelance, affording 
her the ability to choose the directors she wished to work with and also giving 
her the impetus to direct her own films. Though she was not, as is often sug- 
gested, Japan’s first woman filmmaker, she was the first to establish a signifi- 
cant body of work, directing six films between 1953 and 1962. Released by 
Shintoho, Love Letter (Koibumi, 1953) was a romantic melodrama scripted 
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by Kinoshita that was entered in competition at the Cannes Film Festival in 
1954 and focused on the predicaments of women in the postwar era; The 
Moon Has Risen (Tsuki wa noborinu, 1955) was a family drama for the newly 
reformed Nikkatsu, scripted by Ozu and the screenwriter Sait6 Rydsuke; The 
Eternal Breasts (Chibusa yo eien nare, 1955) was about a woman poet who 
succumbs to breast cancer; The Wandering Princess (Ruten no ohi, 1960), 
starring Ky6é Machiko, was scripted by Ichikawa Kon’s wife, Wada Natto, 
from the autobiography of the Japanese woman who was chosen by the mili- 
tarists to marry the brother of Puyi, the puppet Emperor of Manchuria (see 
also MANCHURIA FILM ASSOCIATION); Girls of Dark (Onna bakari 
no yoru, 1961) was about the rehabilitation of young prostitutes; and Love 
Under the Crucifix (Oginsama, 1962) was a tragic jidai-geki set against the 
backdrop of Japan’s suppression of Christianity at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. Though Tanaka only appeared, if at all, in minor roles in her own films, 
it has been suggested that her status as an actress undermined her work as a 
filmmaker, which, compounded with the male-dominated environment of the 
industry, ultimately led to her withdrawal from directing. 

In the 1960s Tanaka, as an actress, moved increasingly toward television, 
though she made noteworthy appearances in, among other films, Ichikawa’s 
Her Brother (Oto6to, 1960) and Alone Across the Pacific (Taiheiyo hitori-bot- 
chi, 1963); Kurosawa Akira’s Red Beard (Akahige, 1965); and most notably 
Kumai Kei’s Sandakan No. 8 (Sandakan hachiban shékan: Bokyo, 1974), 
playing the aged overseas prostitute now returned to Japan, whose reminis- 
cences form the structure of the story, for which she received her second Best 
Actress Award from Kinema Jumpo and the same award at the 1975 Berlin 
Film Festival. She was also one of the interviewees in Shind6 Kaneto’s doc- 
umentary Kenji Mizoguchi: The Life of a Film Director (Aru eiga kantoku 
no shégai: Mizoguchi Kenji no kiroku, 1975). Her last screen appearance, 
before her death of a brain tumor on 21 March 1977, was in Lullaby for the 
Good Earth (Daiichi no komoriuta, 1976), directed by Masumura Yasuzo. 


TANIZAKI JUNICHIRO (8lI—EB, 1886-1965). Tanizaki Junichird 
was one of the best-known Japanese novelists and essayists of the 20th cen- 
tury. His writing, especially in the early half of his career, was marked by a 
fascination with the West and issues surrounding Japanese cultural identity, 
modernization, and, in particular, cinema, and he was a vocal advocate for the 
reformation of Japanese cinema within the Pure Film Movement. 
Tanizaki’s stories, often containing themes of erotic obsession, have been 
remarkably popular with filmmakers. His first published work, The Tattooer 
(Shi -sei), about a tattoo artist who abducts a young girl and adorns her with 
the image of a large spider that awakens in her a new awareness of her sexu- 
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ality, appeared as part of a collection of short stories in 1910 and has been 
filmed by Masumura Yasuz6 for Daiei in 1966; in a Roman Porno version 
for Nikkatsu by Sone Chiisei in 1984 (both times as Jrezumi, the orthodox 
reading of the “shi” and “sei” character combination used in the original 
story’s title); and in two related works by directors who made their names in 
the pink film sector, Sato Hisayasu and Zeze Takahisa; Si-sei (Shi-sei, 2005) 
and Si-sei 2: The Fallen Spider (Shi-sei 2: Ochita jor6gumo, 2007). Takechi 
Tetsuji, a director habitually drawn to Tanizaki’s work with films such as 
Daydream (Hakujitsumu, 1964), also combined elements with another of 
the author’s short stories, “The Tumor with a Human Face” (“Jinmenso’’), in 
Oiran (1983). 

Another of Tanizaki’s most regularly adapted works is A Fool's Love (Chi- 
jin no ai, published in the English language as Naomi), about a traditional 
man who becomes besotted with a Western-looking café waitress, which first 
appeared serialized in the Osaka Asahi Shinbun newspaper in 1924 and was 
filmed twice by the director Kimura Keigo, with Kyé Machiko as the object 
of the narrator’s obsession in his 1949 version and Kano Junko in the 1960 
version. Other adaptations of the same story are Masumura Yasuz6’s 1967 
version, starring Yasuda Michiyo, and Takabayashi Yoichi’s 1980 version, 
starring Mizuhara Yiki, the latter released under the title Naomi (see also 
WOMEN). 

Tanizaki’s The Reed Cutter (Ashikari), published in 1932 and telling the 
story of two sisters in love with the same man, was filmed by Mizoguchi 
Kenji in 1951 as Miss Oyu (Oyti-sama). A Portrait of Shunkin (Shunkin sho), 
a 1933 novella about the spoiled daughter of a wealthy merchant who, blind 
since childhood, makes her living by giving music lessons on the koto and 
develops a macabre relationship with her attendant Sasuke, was first filmed 
by Shimazu Yasujir6 in 1935 as Okoto and Sasuke (Shunkin shé: Okoto to 
Sasuke), with Tanaka Kinuya as Okoto, and subsequently by It6 Daisuke 
in 1954 as Tale of Shunkin (Shunkin monogatari), with Ky6 Machiko; by 
Kinugasa Teinosuke in 1961 as Okoto and Sasuke (Okoto to Sasuke), 
with Yamamoto Fujiko; and by Nishikawa Katsumi in 1976 as Spring Koto 
(Shunkin shé), with Yamaguchi Momoe. Manji (published in English as 
Quicksand), a story first serialized between 1928 and 1930, about a married 
woman who begins a lesbian relationship with a woman she meets at an art 
class, was filmed by Masumura in 1964 and by Yokoyama Hiroto in 1983. 
The Key (Kagi), a 1956 novel about a middle-aged married couple who reveal 
their mutual infidelities in their diaries to make each other jealous, was filmed 
by Ichikawa Kon in 1959 (released overseas as Odd Obsession); in 1974 
as a Roman Porno film by Kumashiro Tatsumi; in a more explicit version 
produced by Wakamatsu K6ji and directed by Kimata Akitaka in 1983; in 
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an Italian version directed by Tinto Brass as La Chiave (1983); and in Ikeda 
Toshiharu’s version in 1997, released by Toei (see CENSORSHIP). Toyoda 
Shir6 filmed A Cat, a Man, and Two Women (Neko to shézé to futari no onna) 
in 1956, and Diary of a Mad Old Man (Fiiten rojin nikki), a novel about an 
old man who becomes besotted with his daughter-in-law, was published in 
1961 and filmed by Kimura Keigo the following year. 

Tanizaki’s contributions to cinema go further, however, than adapta- 
tions of his work. More so (and earlier) than his contemporary Kawabata 
Yasunari, he was active in attempts to elevate cinema to the status of a 
unique art form within Japan, through his writing on film in the 1910s and 
1920s (often highly critical of the Japanese product), his involvement in 
the Pure Film Movement, and his association with the Yokohama-based 
company Taikatsu. Tanizaki was invited to join the company by Thomas 
Kurihara (born Kurihara Kisaburé), who had returned from America in 
1918, where he had been working as an actor for Thomas Ince (see AOKI 
TSURUKO; HAYAKAWA SESSUE). Kurihara set up Taikatsu in 1920 with 
the financial backing of Asano Yoshiz6, with the aim of importing foreign 
productions as well as producing its own films. Tanizaki’s employment as 
a screenwriter was intended to lend a more highbrow literary credibility 
to the company’s ambitious productions. His four scripts for the company, 
all directed by Kurihara, were Amateur Club (Amachua kurabu 1920), a 
contemporary comedy modeled on American slapstick that starred the au- 
thor’s sister-in-law, Hayama Michiko, and revolved around the production 
of a Kabuki play by the members of a bourgeois amateur dramatics club in 
Kamakura; The Sands of Katsushika (Katsushika sunago, 1920), a period 
drama adapted from a novel by Izumi Ky6éka about a young courtesan; 
Night of the Doll Festival (Hina matsuri no yoru, 1921), in which a young 
girl’s toys come alive while she sleeps; and The Lust of the White Serpent 
(Jasei no in, 1921), a supernatural fantasy set in the Heian period based on 
the same source as Mizoguchi Kenji’s Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 1953). 
Unfortunately, the company failed soon after this last production, and no 
prints survive of its films. 

Tanizaki’s move to Kyoto following the Great Kanté Earthquake of 1923 
initiated what many have seen as a new phase in his life, with the writer re- 
treating from the film industry and focusing his attention away from the West 
toward Japanese traditions and aesthetics, as manifested in his 1933 essay “In 
Praise of Shadows” (“Jnei raisan”) and his monumental novel The Makioka 
Sisters (Sasameyuki). Serialized between 1943 and 1948 and set in the Kansai 
area during the war, the latter tells the story of a formerly wealthy noble fam- 
ily and its four daughters, and was filmed in 1950 by Abe Yutaka, in 1959 by 
Shima K6ji, and in 1983 by Ichikawa Kon. 
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Amateur Club (Amachua kurabu, 7920), directed by Thomas Kurihara, an example of a Pure Film 
scripted by Tanizaki Junichir6. 


Thomas Kurihara’s The Lust of the White Serpent VJasei no in, 1921), produced by Taikatsu from a 
script by Tanizaki Junichiro. 
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TENDENCY FILM (KEIKO EIGA, {8 [6)BRIB)). Tendency films were dra- 
mas that highlighted the social injustices and inequalities of the worldwide 
Great Depression of the late 1920s through early 1930s. Although they came 
from a distinctly left-wing perspective, the passing of the Peace Preservation 
Law (Chian ijihé) in 1925, which prohibited the dissemination of works that 
could be considered communist propaganda or that advocated the abolition 
of private property and changes in national polity, criticism remained implicit 
in their fictional narratives. 

It was a stance rather than a particular setting or style that characterized 
the tendency film, and examples can be found in both the jidai-geki and 
gendai-geki genres. It6 Daisuke’s Man-Slashing, Horse-Piercing Sword 
(Zanjin zamba ken, 1929) featured a ronin who aids a group of farmers in 
their revolt against corrupt government officials, while contemporary-set 
tendency films include Mizoguchi Kenji’s Metropolitan Symphony (Tokai 
kokyokyoku, 1929), which depicted rivalry between a bourgeois and prole- 
tariat family; A Living Doll (Ikeru ningyo, 1929), directed by Uchida Tomu; 
Suzuki Shigeyoshi’s What Made Her Do It? (Nani ga kanojo o so sasetaka, 
1930), about an impoverished girl sent to an orphanage after being forced by 
circumstances to commit arson (the film was considered lost until a partially 
complete copy was rediscovered in 1994 in the Gosfilm archives in Moscow); 
and Sawata Junsuke’s The Missing Ball (Mari no yukue, 1930), whose story 
revolved around a schoolgirl ostracized by her classmates due to her humble 
background who later triumphs at her school athletics meet. 

The tendency film fell rapidly out of favor during the rising militaristic and 
anticommunist tide of the early 1930s, with the brutal death of the proletarian 
writer Kobayashi Takiji in 1933 while in police custody seen as marking the 
end of the genre. However, traces of its ideology could still be found in later 
titles such as Mizoguchi Kenji’s Osaka Elegy (Naniwa ereji, 1936), whose 
distribution was temporarily suspended until the Ministry of Affairs allowed 
the film to be released intact. 


TERAYAMA SHOJI (FLL4E5), 1935-1983). A central figure among the 
various avant-garde arts movements that emerged in Tokyo’s Shinjuku dis- 
trict during the 1960s, Terayama Shiji was a poet, novelist, songwriter, play- 
wright, and stage director who also became involved in filmmaking around 
the same time as the directors associated with the Japanese New Wave. He 
wrote scripts for Shinoda Masahiro, including the early works Dry Lake 
(Kawaita mizuumi, 1960), Tears on the Lion’s Mane (Namida o, shishi no 
tategami ni, 1962) and his later Buraikan (1970), and for Hani Susumu’s 
coproduction with the Art Theater Guild (ATG), Nanami: Inferno of First 
Love (Hatsukoi: Jigoku-hen, 1968), as well as coming up with the treatment 
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for the same director’s Africa Story (Afurika monogatari, 1981), shot on loca- 
tion in Kenya and starring James Stewart. 

Terayama’s cinema drew upon his productions through his Tenjo Sajiki 
theatrical troupe, established in 1967, and were characterized by a flam- 
boyantly grotesque visual aesthetic that drew upon folkloric traditions, with 
meandering, dreamlike narratives often containing Freudian overtones and 
motifs of incest and youthful rebellion. Aside from a number of experimental 
short works such as The Cage (Ori, 1962), his films include Emperor Tomato 
Ketchup (Tomato ketchapu tantei, 1971), which posited a fascist military coup 
undertaken by children; Throw Away Your Books, Lets Go into the Streets 
(Sho o suteyo, machi e deyo, 1971), a fragmentary non-narrative feature about 
teenage rebellion among Tokyo high-school students; and Pastoral: To Die in 
the Country (Denen ni Shisu, 1974), a dreamlike portrait of a 15-year-old boy 
student in the country that was based on Terayama’s recollections of his own 
childhood and took its title from a collection of his tanka poetry published in 
1965. The latter two were ATG productions, as was his final film, released 
after his premature death in 1987, Farewell to the Ark (Saraba hakobune, 
1984), about forbidden love between two cousins in a small rural village. 

In 1977, Terayama made his most conventional work, The Boxer (Bokusa, 
1977), for Toei. The international reputation he had established through 
overseas performances of his Tenjé Sajiki troupe led to the Japanese—French 
coproductions of the erotic films The Grass Labyrinth (Kusa meikyu, 1978), 
an exploration into a young man’s Oedipal subconscious, based on a story by 
Izumi Ky6ka, which was originally made as part of the omnibus film Col- 
lections Privées but released separately in Japan in a feature-length version 
in 1983, and Fruits of Passion (Shina ningyo, 1981), a quasi sequel to Just 
Jaeckin’s sadomasochistic softcore sex film The Story of O (Histoire d’O, 
1975), produced by Anatole Dauman (see IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES) 
and starring Klaus Kinski, set in a Shanghai brothel during the 1920s. 


TESHIGAHARA HIROSHI (@)(#"J/R%, 1927-2001). Teshigahara Hi- 
roshi is primarily known overseas as an independent filmmaker associated 
with the Japanese New Wave. However, after graduating in 1950 from To- 
kyo National University of Fine Arts, where he studied oil painting, film was 
just one of many artistic media in which he worked, with his other activities 
including painting, sculpture, ceramics, theater, and interior design. 

Born in Tokyo in 1927, Teshigahara was the son of the founder of the 
modernist Sdgetsu School of ikebana flower arrangement, Teshigahara Sofa 
(1900-1979). He began his career in the 1950s in documentary, working as 
an assistant to Kamei Fumio and making films that include Tokyo 1958, a 
portrait of the city realized in collaboration with directors including Hani Su- 
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sumu, Kawazu Yoshir6, and Matsuyama Zenz6 (see TAKAMINE HIDEKO), 
in which Donald Richie makes a brief appearance, and [kebana (S6fti to 
obuje: ikebana, 1957), which detailed the activities of his father’s school, be- 
fore moving into fiction. He is best known for his series of four films written 
by Abe K6b6 (1924-1993), a contemporary novelist and playwright whose 
absurdist parables have drawn comparisons with Franz Kafka, and scored by 
the composer Takemitsu Toru. Both were members of the progressive arts 
club Seiki, which the director established during the 1950s with the aim of 
bringing together artists from various contemporary creative disciplines. 

All four collaborations were circulated internationally and were noted for 
their cryptic narratives and avant-garde approach to sound and set design. 
Pitfall (Otoshiana, 1962), an enigmatic murder mystery—ghost story set in 
a poor mining community, won Teshigahara the NHK Award for Best New 
Director, while Woman in the Dunes (Suna no onna, 1964), which depicts 
the symbiotic relationship between an entomologist from Tokyo and the 
woman who lives in the giant sandpit in which he becomes entrapped during 
an insect-hunting foray, received the Jury Special Prize at the 1964 Cannes 
Film Festival and was nominated for Best Foreign Language Film at the same 
year’s Academy Awards. The Face of Another (Tanin no kao, 1966) tells the 
story of a man who finds his personality and his relationship to society chang- 
ing after his face is disfigured beyond recognition in an industrial accident 
and he receives a new one , while The Ruined Map (Moetsukita chizu, 1968) 
is about a private detective whose character begins to resemble that of the 
missing man he is hired to find. 

Teshigahara’s first feature made without Abe’s involvement was Summer 
Soldiers (Sama sorujad, 1972), scripted by John Nathan, a translator whose 
writings on Japan include a biography of Mishima Yukio. The film portrays 
an American deserter shunted around Japan from family to family by anti— 
Vietnam War sympathizers and was Teshigahara’s last for over a decade, as 
he focused his attention on other artistic activities. In 1980, he became the 
third iemoto of the Ségetsu School following the death of his father. He re- 
turned to filmmaking with the documentary Antonio Gaudi (Antonié Gaudi, 
1984), about the celebrated Catalan architect, and a dramatization of the life 
of the 16th-century master of the tea ceremony, Rikyu (Rikyu, 1989). His final 
work was the historical feature Princess Go (Go-hime, 1992). 


TEZUKA OSAMU (#378, 1928-1989). Tezuka Osamu is considered the 
father of the modern manga and a crucial figure in the commercialization of 
anime during the 1960s. His company, Mushi Pro (taking his name from the 
“mu” character for “insect” in Tezuka’s first name), produced popular animated 
television serials featuring characters from his comics, including Japan’s first 
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TV animation and the first anime to be broadcast in the United States, Astro 
Boy (Tetsuwan Atomu, 1963-1966, with a domestically produced film ver- 
sion distributed by Nikkatsu in 1964, and a number of new series produced 
subsequently), and Kimba the White Lion (Janguru taitei, 1965-1967, with a 
theatrical version directed by Yamamoto Eiichi released in 1966), held by many 
to be the inspiration behind Walt Disney’s The Lion King (Roger Allers, 1994). 
It also produced a number of more artistically ambitious theatrical works that 
were critically, though not commercially, well received. 

Tezuka first made his name in 1947, at the age of 20, with his first manga, 
the 200-page New Treasure Island (Shin Takarajima), inspired by Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel. Taking his inspiration from cinematic sources, both 
the French and German films he had seen as a child, and the animated works of 
Walt Disney and the Fleischer brothers, rather than from other existing comic 
publications of the era, Tezuka’s revolutionary style introduced close-ups, 
different frame sizes, katakana sound effects, and lengthy action sequences 
sometimes spread across a number of pages. Over the next 40 years, the prolific 
artist went on to create a plethora of well-known works in a similar vein, many 
of which have been published in English-language versions. 

Numerous television, OVA, and feature films have been made of his work: 
His manga series Black Jack (Burakku Jakku), which detailed the adventures 
of a renegade physician and ran between 1973 and 1983, was adapted in a 
10-episode OVA series directed by Dezaki Osamu and released between 1993 
and 2000, with a theatrical spin-off released by Shochiku in 1996 and another 
TV series running from 2000 to 2006 directed by Tezuka’s own son Makoto 
(usually spelled Macoto Tezka, 1961— ), followed by the feature Black Jack: 
The Two Doctors of Darkness (Burakku Jakku: Futari no kuroi isha), distrib- 
uted by Toho in 2005. The self-contained stories in the 12-volume Phoenix 
(Hi no tori, 1967-1988) inspired Firebird: Daybreak Chapter (Hi no tori, 
1978), a live-action jidai-geki directed by Ichikawa Kon that included 
animated sequences by Tezuka himself, as well as the science fiction anima- 
tion Phoenix 2772 (Hi no tori 2772: Ai no kosumozon, 1980), directed by 
Sugiyama Taku, and Rintar6’s Phoenix: Karma Chapter (Hi no tori: héd-hen, 
1986). Rintar6 also made Metropolis (Metoroporisu, 2001), from Tezuka’s 
1949 manga inspired by Fritz Lang’s 1927 film of the same name. Other live- 
action films based on his stories include Ring director Nakata Hideo’s The 
Sleeping Bride (Garasu no no, 2000 ), a modern-day reworking of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty fairytale, and Shiota Akihiko’s period fantasy Dororo (2007). 

Tezuka first became directly involved in the anime industry when he 
worked on Journey to the West (Saiytiki, 1960), the third feature-length color 
animation produced by Toei Animation (see TOE] COMPANY). It was an 
adaptation of his 1952 publication My Songoku (Boku no Songoki), based on 
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the 16th-century classic of Chinese literature Journey to the West (Xiyouji) by 
Wu Cheng’en, which recounted the adventures of a young priest traveling to 
India charged to bring back Buddhist sutras to China, assisted by a monkey, a 
gluttonous pig-man, and a fallen monk. As a child Tezuka had been inspired 
by an early version of the tale, Princess Iron Fan (Tie shan gong zhu, 1941), 
the first feature-length animation produced in China, which had been directed 
by the brothers Wan Guchan and Wan Laiming and had screened in Japan in 
1942. Tezuka’s new version won the Special Grand Award at the Venice Inter- 
national Children’s Film Festival and was distributed overseas in a redubbed 
edit entitled Alakazam the Great. It remained, however, his only directing 
credit at the studio, although he wrote the scripts for Arabian Nights: The Ad- 
ventures of Sinbad (Arabian Naito: Shindobaddo no boken, Yabushita Taiji, 
1962), and Doggy March (Wan wan Chishingura, 1963), a canine version of 
the oft-filmed story of The Loyal 47 Ronin, directed by Shirakawa Daisaku 
(see CHUSHINGURA). 

Tezuka left Toei Animation to found his own company, Mushi Pro, in 1963, 
which, aside from producing the popular television animations Astro Boy, 
Kimba the White Lion, and Princess Knight (Ribon no kishi, 1967-1968), the 
adventures of a fairytale princess who masquerades as a man, he also pro- 
duced works that strove to push animation in a more artistic direction. These 
include the poetic eight-minute short Mermaid (Ningyo, 1964) and two films 
that went on to win the newly established Mainichi Shinbun Ofuji Noburé 
Award for excellence in animation: Zale of a Street Corner (Aru machi kado 
no monogatari, 1962, produced by Tezuka but actually realized by Yamamoto 
Eiichi and Sakamoto Yisaku) and Pictures at an Exhibition (Tenrankai no e, 
1966). Mushi Pro later encountered financial problems when its Animerama 
series, a trilogy of more experimental and artistic features aimed at adult 
audiences, failed to find an audience. The films, 4 Thousand and One Nights 
(Senya ichivya monogatari, 1969), Cleopatra (Kureopatora, 1970), and Trag- 
edy of Belladonna (Kanashimi no Beradona, 1973), based on Jules Michelet’s 
1862 study of witchcraft, La Sorciére, were made in conjunction with the 
film production company Nihon Herald and directed by Yamamoto Eiichi, 
with Tezuka also working on the first two titles. After the financial failure of 
the third film led to the bankruptcy of his company in 1973, Tezuka retreated 
back to the world of manga. 

He returned to animation through his company Tezuka Productions, estab- 
lished in 1968 as a distinct enterprise from Mushi Pro, and during the 1980s 
directed such idiosyncratic short works as Jumping (1984), a series of scenes 
portrayed from the viewpoint of a large beast as it leaps from location to 
location; Broken Down Film (Onboroshi firumu, 1985), a parody of a silent 
Western in which a cowboy’s attempts to rescue a damsel in distress are con- 
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tinuously thwarted by the scratches and jump-cuts of the film; and Legend of 
the Forest (Mori no densetsu Part-1, 1987), a portrait of the animal denizens 
of a woodland under threat from the incursions of humankind. 

Since Tezuka’s death of stomach cancer in 1989, his company has contin- 
ued to operate under the supervision of his son, Tezuka Makoto, who, aside 
from working on animated adaptations of his father’s work, has worked 
prodigiously in 8mm experimental film (jikken eiga) since the late 1970s and 
more recently directed the features The Innocent (Bakuchi, 1999), starring 
Asano Tadanobu, and Black Kiss (Burakku kisu, 2004), a psychological 
thriller set around the members of an agency for half-Japanese models. 


TOEI COMPANY (TOEI KABUSHIKIGAISHA, RERERTUA 4). Toei 
is the most recently established of the “Big Five” major film production and 
distribution companies surviving from the Second Golden Age (Ogon jidai) 
of Japanese cinema. Initially founded on 1 October 1949 as Tokyo Motion 
Picture Distribution (Toky6 Eiga Haikyii, the name Toei derives from the 
first two characters of Tokyo Eiga), the company was officially formed on 31 
March 1951 after absorbing the smaller companies Téyoko Eiga, established 
on 8 June 1938 as a subsidiary of Téyoko Railway Company (Téky6 Yoko- 
hama Dentetsu), and Oizumi Eiga, founded on 15 October 1947 as a rental 
studio operating from the former premises of Shink6 Kinema in Tokyo. 

After the war, Téyoko Eiga possessed a handful of cinemas in Tokyo. 
After many of its core staff former members returned to Japan from the 
Manchuria Film Association, it entered production with Inagaki Hiroshi’s 
My Heart Is Like the Moon (Kokoro tsuki no gotoku, 1947), filmed at the 
Uzumasa studios in Kyoto (established originally by Nikkatsu in 1927, 
though at this time owned by Daiei, which also distributed T6yoko Eiga’s 
titles). Oizumi Eiga began production in 1948 with Gate of Flesh (Nikutai 
no mon, 1948), Makino Masahiro’s adaptation of Tamura Taijir6’s novel 
about postwar prostitution (later filmed by Suzuki Seijun), which was 
distributed by Toho. Both companies subsequently entered a distribution 
agreement with Tokyo Motion Picture Distribution after it was founded in 
1949, and released works including 4 Woman's Face (Onna no kao, Imai 
Tadashi, 1949), Tokyo Wanderer (Téky6 mushuku, Chiba Yasuki, 1950), and 
Escape from Prison (Datsugoku, Yamamoto Kajir6, 1950) from Oizumi 
Eiga; and Island of Horrors (Gokumon-jima, Matsuda Sadatsugu, 1949, 2 
parts), starring Kataoka Chiez6, and a two-part version of Les Misérables: 
Ah, Merciless (Re Mizeraburu: A, muj6, 1950), from Téyoko Eiga, with the 
first part, God and Devil (Kami to akuma), directed by It6 Daisuke, and the 
second, Flag of Love and Liberty (Ai to jiyti no hata), by Makino Masahiro 
(see also HAYAKAWA SESSUE). 
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After the two companies were absorbed to form Toei, Okawa Hiroshi 
(1896-1971) of the To6yoko Railway Company was appointed president, with 
Makino Mitsuo (1909-1957; son of film pioneer Makino Sh6z6 and brother 
of director Makino Masahiro) following him from Téyoko Eiga to become 
head of production, a role later assumed by Okada Shigeru upon Makino’s 
death. Maintaining studios in both Kyoto and Tokyo, Toei initially produced 
films, mainly in the jidai-geki genre, to be released on double bills, a mode 
of exhibition that became commonplace during the 1950s, as the other com- 
panies soon followed its lead. At the beginning, the company was fortunate to 
have a number of major stars who began their careers in the silent heyday of 
period drama, including Kataoka Chiez6, Ichikawa Utaemon, and Tsukigata 
Rytnosuke, who appeared in new versions of the genre’s key stories, films 
that include Mito Komons Pleasure Trip (Mito K6mon man’ytiki, 1952, two 
parts) and Daibosatsu Pass (Daibosatsu toge, 1953, three parts), both directed 
by Watanabe Kunio; Matsuda Sadatsugu’s Sazen Tange (Tange Sazen, 1952); 
Sasaki Yasushi’s Chuji's Travel Diary: First Meeting on the Road (Chiji tabi 
nikki: Aizome dochi, 1952); and Hagiwara Ry6’s Ako Castle (Ak6-j6, 1952), 
the first film version of the Chiishingura legend produced since the war. 

In 1954 alone, the company made 104 films, and though much of its output 
during the decade can be considered undistinguished, it did produce more 
prestigious works, including several films by Uchida Tomu, who worked 
at the studio between 1955 and 1968, and a number of socially conscious 
nonperiod films by Imai Tadashi, including Tower of Lilies (Himeyuri no to, 
1953), based on the true event of a group of Okinawan nurses who sacrificed 
themselves during the American invasion of the islands during the war; Rice 
(Kome, 1957), which depicted the life of farmers in a similar manner to 
Uchida’s prewar work Earth (Tsuchi, 1939); and A Story of Pure Love (Jun’ai 
monogatari, 1957), a romance set in the postwar period featuring a girl in 
a reformatory who is slowly dying of radiation sickness due to the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima. 

Generally, however, Toei’s output consisted of cheaply produced program 
pictures that exploited the double- or triple-bill format, targeted at male, 
blue-collar audiences, to distinguish it from its rivals (for example, the 
family-oriented works made at Shochiku, the youth pictures of Nikkatsu, or 
the fantasy-based genre films of Shintoho). With the declining popularity of 
Jidai-geki at cinemas in the 1960s after the field became a staple of television 
dramas, the company looked toward new genres and soon became known for 
its yakuza films. Though Toei had made films in this genre before, the huge 
box office success of Sawashima Tadashi’s Theater of Life (Jinsei gekijo: 
Hishakaku, 1963) was followed by the company creating its own popular 
subgenre, which became known as ninkyo eiga (“chivalry films”), steered 
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by Shund6 K6ji (1916-2001), who worked under Okada as a producer from 
1962. Shund6o was responsible for some of the genre’s most popular series, 
starring actors including Tsuruta K6ji (1924-1987), Takakura Ken, and 
Tanba Tetsur6, while his own daughter, Fuji Junko, became the first female 
star of the studio’s ninkyo films, starring in the Red Peony Gambler (Hibotan 
bakuto) series that ran from 1968 to 1972, with the first of its eight episodes 
directed by Yamashita Késaku. 

During the 1960s, Toei’s more significant directors included the industry 
veteran Makino Masahiro; Kat6 Tai, who directed a number of the Red Peony 
Gambler entries, with his non-yakuza titles including the supernatural period 
drama Ghost of Oiwa (Kaidan Oiwa no boérei, 1961) (see HORROR); and 
Ishii Teruo, formerly of Shintoho, whose best work included the 10-film 
action series Abashiri Prison (Abashiri bangaichi, 1965-1967), starring 
Takakura. As the popularity of ninkyo eiga declined, Ishii played a major role 
in steering the company’s output toward the ero guro/exploitation market 
with a number of omnibus films that lavishly re-created the tortures of vari- 
ous historical periods, including Joys of Torture (Tokugawa onna keibatsu- 
shi, 1968) and Meiji Era, Taisho Era, Showa Era: Bizarre Woman Crime His- 
tory (Meiji Taishé Showa: ryoki onna hanzai-shi, 1969), as well as films like 
the bizarre Horrors of Malformed Men (Kyofu kikei ningen, 1969), adapted 
from a story by Edogawa Rampo. 

During the 1970s, in an attempt to maintain a share of the market against 
the rival company Nikkatsu’s Roman Porno and following the lead of Ishii 
Teruo, directors such as Suzuki Norifumi, Nakajima Sadao, and Noda Yukio 
made a number of works that increased the levels of nudity and violence. 
Suzuki directed The Insatiable (Tokugawa sekkusu kinshi-rei: Shikij6 daimyo, 
1972), in which French actress Sandra Jullien plays a foreign concubine 
brought to the harem of a lusty daimyo during the Edo era, and School of 
the Holy Beast (Seiji gakuen, 1974), set in a Catholic nunnery. Toei is also 
known for a genre of contemporary-set action-based films, often featuring 
the actresses Ike Reiko and Sugimoto Miki as delinquent girl gang members, 
which later became referred to as Pinky Violence. Its titles included Girl 
Boss Guerrilla (Sukeban gerira, 1972), Terrifying Girls’ High School: Lynch 
Law Classroom (Kyofu joshikéko: Boko rinchi kyéshitsu, 1972), Girl Boss: 
Reform School Breakout (Sukeban: Kankain dass6, Nakajima Sadao, 1973), 
and Sex and Fury (Furyo ane goten: Inonoshika ochdé, 1973). The term has 
also been used to refer to the Female Convict Scorpion series (Joshi Sasori, 
1972-1973) featuring Kaji Meiko, as well as other Toei productions such as 
Zero Woman: Red Handcuffs (0-ka no onna: Akai tej6, Noda Yukio, 1974), 
featuring Sugimoto Miki as an undercover cop sent to rescue the kidnapped 
daughter of a politician. 
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Toei also maintained its output of more straightforward action films such 
as Golgo 13 (Gorugo 13, 1973) and Bullet Train (Shinkansen daibakuha, 
1975), both directed by Sat6 Junya and starring Takakura, and further entries 
in the yakuza field, which was given a new lease on life by Fukasaku Kinji’s 
jitsuroku (“true record’) takes on the genre, typified by Battles Without 
Honor and Humanity (Jingi naki tatakai, 1973), which spawned four im- 
mediate sequels released until 1974, and a further three New Battles Without 
Honor and Humanity titles released between 1974 and 1976. The yakuza film 
remained a consistent part of Toei’s production over the ensuing decades. 

The subsidiary Toei Central Film was established in 1977 to produce 
lower budget films to maintain the supply of the company’s films to smaller 
contracted theaters that could not afford its bigger budget releases. The first 
such title was Murakawa Toru’s The Most Dangerous Game (Mottomo kiken 
na yugi, 1978), inaugurating a series of films with the action star Matsuda 
Yuisaku (see KADOKAWA HARUKI). The company also released Ishii 
Ségo’s biker movie Crazy Thunder Road (Kuruizaki sanda rédo, 1980), 
Oguri K6hei’s Muddy River (Doro no kawa, 1981), and Wakamatsu K6ji’s 
A Pool Without Water (Mizu no nai ptiru, 1982), as well as a number of pink 
films, including Yamamoto Shinya’s Sacrificial Women (Ikenie no onnatachi, 
1978), featuring the American porn star Harry Reems. The company was dis- 
solved in 1988. 

Subsidiary companies still in existence include Toei Animation (76ei 
Doga, although the Japanese name for the company was changed to T6ei 
Animéshon in 1998), established in 1956, after the company purchased the 
studio Japan Animated Films (Nihon Doéga Eiga, originally founded in 1948 
and renamed Nichid6 Eiga in 1952); Toei Television Production (T6ei Terebi 
Purodakushon), established in 1958; and Toei Video (T6ei Bideo), estab- 
lished in 1970. Toei Animation (see ANIME) was responsible for Japan’s first 
feature-length color animation, Legend of the White Serpent (Hakujaden, 
Yabushita Taiji, 1958), and is still active to this day in film, television, and 
OVA production. Toei Television Production is also known for its tokusatsu 
superhero programs for younger audiences, many of which have been subse- 
quently edited together for cinema release or have spawned theatrical spin- 
offs. Toei Video specializes in the distribution of theatrical film, animation, 
documentaries, and television serials on “soft” media such as video and 
DVD. In 1986, it began the production of OVA and in 1989 inaugurated its 
V-Cinema line for straight-to-video live-action releases. 

With the declining fortunes of the industry in the 1980s, Toei reduced 
production and took to distributing more and more works made out of house, 
such as a number of films produced by Kadokawa Haruki, including S6mai 
Shinji’s Sailor Suit and Machine Gun (Séra fuku to kikanji, 1981), Fukasaku 
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Kinji’s Legend of Eight Samurai (Satomi Hakkenden, 1983), and Obayashi 
Nobuhiko’s The Little Girl Who Conquered Time (Toki o kakeru shojo, 1983). 

Outside of the field of animation, significant domestic releases in the 
new millennium have included Fukasaku Kinji’s Battle Royale (Batoru row- 
aiaru, 2000) and its sequel, Battle Royale II: Requiem (Batoru rowaiaru IT: 
Chinkonka, 2003); Nakano Hiroyuki’s colorful pastiche of Ninja films, Red 
Shadow: Akakage (2001); Yukisada Isao’s GO (2001), about a zainichi high- 
school student; Halfa Confession (Han-ochi, Sasabe Kiyoshi, 2003), a court- 
room drama about a man charged for the assisted suicide of his Alzheimer’s- 
suffering wife; Zebraman (Zeburadman, 2004), Miike Takashi’s affectionate 
homage to tokusatsu movies; Kamen Rider: The First (Kamen Raida: THE 
FIRST, Nagaishi Takao, 2005) and Kamen Rider: The Next (Kamen Raida: 
THE NEXT, Tasaki Rytita, 2007), throwbacks to the heyday of the superhero 
genre based on the masked manga character first established on television in 
the early 1970s; and Sono Shion’s horror-comedy Exte (Ekusute, 2007), about 
killer hair extensions. 


TOHO COMPANY (TOHO KABUSHIKIGAISHA, RETA 4). 
Toho is Japan’s largest entertainment corporation, active in the fields of cin- 
ema, theater, television, video, music, video games, and other related areas, 
with film production, distribution, and exhibition counting for almost half of 
its revenues. A core component of the Hankyu Hanshin Toho Group conglom- 
erate, in 2008 its revenues represented 38 percent of the entire film market in 
Japan, distributing eight of the year’s top ten highest-grossing domestic titles 
through its chain of 554 screens, making it also the country’s largest exhibi- 
tor, according to statistics published by the Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation of Japan. It is particularly strong in the field of anime distribution, 
with the works of Studio Ghibli and the regular installments of children’s 
series featuring perennially popular characters such as Pokémon, Doraemon, 
Detective Conan (Meitantai Conan), and Crayon Shinchan (Kureyon Shin- 
chan), released during the holiday season, regularly appearing among the 
years’ highest grossers. Many of its recent live-action successes have been 
television tie-ins. 

Toho traces its roots back to 1932, when railroad entrepreneur and presi- 
dent of the Hankyu Railway (Hankyii Densetsu) company Kobayashi Ichiz6 
(1873-1957) established the Tokyo Takarazuka Theater, a venue to showcase 
his all-female musical Takarazuka Revue troupe (established by Kobayashi in 
1913 and named after the town of Takarazuka in Hyog6 Prefecture, where it 
originated, it is still a profitable subcompany of the larger organization to this 
day). Over the next few years, Kobayashi constructed and acquired a number 
of further grandiose, high-class venues in central Tokyo, and as a theater pro- 
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moter and film exhibitor presented the first serious rival to Shochiku in the 
field of family entertainment. In 1935, Kobayashi acquired exclusive rights to 
screen the popular Osaka Mainichi Talkie Newsreels as part of his programs, 
and in June 1936 he founded Toho Film Distribution Company to distribute 
the films of two smaller companies, both specializing in sound film produc- 
tion, Photo Chemical Laboratories (P.C.L.) and J.O. Studios, as well as major 
Hollywood studio productions and European films imported by Kawakita 
Nagamasa of Towa Trading Partnership. The company, whose name derived 
from the first characters of Tokyo (t6 meaning “East”) and Takarazuka (hd, 
the phonetic reading of takara, meaning treasure), thus aggressively pitched 
itself as a modernizing force in the industry. 

P.C.L. had been founded in Tokyo in 1929 by Uemura Yasuji, recently 
returned from studying photographic processing in Germany. The company 
was originally established for laboratory and postproduction work, though 
it soon began experimenting with on-location sound recording techniques, 
receiving financial backing from companies including Meiji Confection- 
ary and Dai-Nippon Beer, as well as from Kobayashi, to make advertising 
films. Following Shochiku and Nikkatsu’s experiments with talkies, on 25 
October 1932, P.C.L. opened two rental sound stages, producing its first 
feature, Kimura Sotoji’s Musical Comedy: Intoxicated Life (Ongaku kigeki: 
Horoyoi jinsei), in 1933. Sponsored by Dai-Nippon Beer, this celebration 
of the joys of drinking counts as Japanese cinema’s first musical. The 
company’s focus on such productions and filmed vaudeville shows meant 
that its performing talent originally was mainly drawn from the stage, with 
the popular benshi Tokugawa Musei starring in this first feature and many 
subsequent ones. The company made nine films in 1934, 17 in 1935, and 
25 in 1936, with titles including the early sync-sound animation Fox and 
Raccoon Cheat Each Other (Ugokie korino tatehiki, Oishi Ikuo, 1933); a 
number of films by Naruse Mikio; and many works by lesser-known di- 
rectors such as Okada Kei, Yagura Shigeo, and Kimura Sotoji. Particularly 
popular was the series starring Enomoto Kenichi, a comedian referred to 
affectionately by the public as Enoken, which began with Enoken’s Youth- 
ful Liquor Margin (Enoken no seishun suikoden), directed by Yamamoto 
Kajiré in 1934. 

J.O. Studios was founded in February 1933 in Kyoto, initially solely as a 
rental sound studio, by Osawa Yoshio (1902-1966), a representative of the 
American Bell and Howell camera and German Agfa film companies. It began 
production in 1934 and became Japan’s first company to devote its resources 
exclusively to sound films, at a time when over half of the country’s output 
was still silent. Its most significant production was the German—Japanese col- 
laboration Daughter of the Samurai (Die Tochter des Samurai, 1937). 
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In September 1937, with the Japanese government restricting the number 
of foreign film imports following the Marco Polo Bridge Incident of the 
same year, Kobayashi amalgamated P.C.L., J.O. Studios, and Toho Film 
Distribution Company to form Toho Film Company, and committed itself 
to production. Now possessing sound studios in Tokyo and Kyoto and, by 
1938, a chain of 27 theaters nationwide, half of which boasted capacities of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 seats, the new company, with Uemura as president, 
Osawa as an executive, and Kobayashi as a consultant, rapidly expanded to 
present a major rival to Shochiku and the ailing Nikkatsu. Much of Toho’s 
early success can be attributed to head of production Iwao Mori (1899-1979), 
a former scriptwriter who had worked at a number of companies, including 
Nikkatsu, and had been involved in the establishment of P.C.L., where he 
introduced the producer-based system, modeled on the production methods 
of Hollywood’s major studios that he had studied during a trip to America, in 
which directors and performers were recruited on short-term contracts rather 
than bound to the studio. 

The company continued poaching acting and directing talent from other 
companies with a new ruthlessness and soon boasted such star names as 
Irie Takako (see WOMEN), Kosugi Isamu, Hara Setsuko, and Takamine 
Hideko, and directors including Makino Masahiro and Nakagawa Nobuo 
from the Makino Talkie company (1935-1937; see MAKINO SHOZO); 
Kinugasa Teinosuke and Shimazu Yasujir6 from Shochiku; and Abe Yutaka, 
Yamanaka Sadao, and Watanabe Kunio from Nikkatsu. Such methods 
earned the company few friends and resulted in the infamous Hasegawa 
Incident of 12 November 1937, when the actor known by the stage name 
Hayashi Chdyjir6 was attacked by a thug with a razor after announcing he was 
leaving Shochiku for Toho, where he subsequently appeared under his real 
name, Hasegawa Kazuo. Hasegawa was one of the many performers who 
appeared in Toho’s star-studded version of The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, 
Takizawa Eisuke and Yamamoto Kajird) in 1939, alongside the former Nik- 
katsu jidai-geki actor Okéchi Denjiré (see CHUSHINGURA). 

Toho was more accommodating than most in acting in accordance with 
the government’s wartime policies, laid out in the Film Law of 1939, with 
much of the company’s work during this period being of an increasingly 
propagandist nature, although the filmmaker Kamei Fumio offered some 
tacit resistance in his documentary works. Among the better-regarded titles 
from this period are Yamamoto’s films Horse (Uma, 1941), a drama starring 
Takamine, and The War at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya (Hawai-Maré oki 
kaisen, 1942), renowned for its stunning re-creation of the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor by special effects artist Tsuburaya Eiji, who had joined Toho by way 
of J.O. Studios as a camera operator in 1935, as well as the debut feature of 
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Yamamoto’s former assistant Kurosawa Akira, Sanshiro Sugata (Sugata 
Sanshiro, 1943). Toho also financed a number of films shot in China starring 
Ri K6ran (see YAMAGUCHI YOSHIKO), including Watanabe Kunio’s Vow 
in the Desert (Nessa no chikai, 1940) and Fushimizu Osamu’s China Nights 
(Shina no yoru, 1940), while continuing its series of films starring the come- 
dian Enoken, a lighter side to its output that dwindled, with the government 
discouraging such frivolous material after the commencement of hostilities 
with the United States. 

In 1943, when the government restructured the industry, a number of 
smaller companies founded in the 1930s, whose works had been distributed 
by Toho, including Tokyo Hassei, Nan-6 Eiga, and Taih6 Eiga (formerly 
Kyokut6 Eiga), were merged into the larger company, which was reorganized 
under the name Toho Company, by which it is known today. Production 
levels for the entire industry, which aside from Toho now consisted of only 
Shochiku and Daiei in the field of fictional filmmaking, were restricted due 
to shortages of raw film stock and doubts about the efficiency of film pro- 
paganda. By the end of the war, much of Toho’s chain of 120 theaters had 
been destroyed in Allied bombing raids, and before the Occupation forces 
landed, orders were given to burn all negatives and existing prints of the more 
insidious propaganda films, the Philippines-set Shoot That Flag (Ano hata o 
ute: Corehidoru no saigo, Abe Yutaka, 1944) and Believe That Others Will 
Follow (Ato ni tsuzuku o shinzu, Watanabe Kunio, 1945). Osawa and Uemura 
were classified as Class A war criminals and permanently expelled from the 
industry, while Mori and Towa’s Kawakita were listed as Class B offenders 
and temporarily suspended. 

In the immediate postwar era, following the Occupation policy of encour- 
aging labor unions, Toho was hit by a series of strikes, and 10 of the com- 
pany’s top stars (Fujita Susumu, Hanai Ranko, Hara Setsuko, Hasegawa 
Kazuo, Irie Takako, Kurokawa Yatar6, Okochi Denjir6, Takamine Hideko, 
Yamada Isuzu, and Yamane Toshiko), the directors Abe Yutaka and Watanabe 
Kunio, and 445 other studio employees left to form Shintoho. Ironically, the 
purges of suspected communists subsequently ordered under General Doug- 
las MacArthur’s regime in 1950 resulted in more staff members leaving the 
company, including the director Yamamoto Satsuo (see INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCTION). By the 1950s, however, it had regained its dominant posi- 
tion, with Kawakita’s Towa Trading Partnership absorbed into the company 
and renamed the Toho-Towa Company in 1951 to continue importing Toho’s 
foreign releases, a major source of the company’s revenues to this day. 

During the Golden Age of Japanese cinema, the company released films 
in a variety of genres: jidai-geki such as Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai (Shi- 
chinin no samurai, 1954) and Inagaki Hiroshi’s Samurai trilogy (Miyamoto 
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Musashi, 1954-1956); literary adaptations such as Toyoda Shird’s Snow 
Country (Yukiguni, 1957); melodramas such as Naruse Mikio’s Mother 
(Okaasan, 1952) and The Sound of the Mountain (Yama no oto, 1954); musi- 
cals such as Woman of Shanghai (Shanhai no onna, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1952); 
war films such as Honda’s Eagle of the Pacific (Taiheiy6 no washi, 1953) and 
Matsubayashi Shtei’s Storm Over the Pacific (Hawai Middouei daikaiktisen: 
Taiheiyo no arashi, 1960); kaijii eiga and tokusatsu science fiction titles such 
as Honda Ishir6’s Godzilla (Gojira, 1954), The Mysterians (Chikyti béeigun, 
1957), and Battle in Outer Space (Uchtii Daisenso, 1959); fantasy films such 
as The Three Treasures (Nihon tanjo, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1959) and Yamamoto’s 
1959 remake of his own The Monkey King (Songoku, 1940); and family films 
such as Aoyagi Nobuo’s Sazae-san in 1956, the first in a series based on one 
of Japan’s longest-running comic strips, about an everyday contemporary 
family, created by Hasegawa Machiko in 1946 and originally published in the 
Fukunichi Shinbun newspapet. 

Toho reacted to the rise of television ownership by adopting the proprietary 
TohoScope widescreen format in 1957, in the same year also participating 
in the formation of Fuji Television with Shochiku and Daiei, and entering 
into television production not long after. It also played a major role in the 
establishment of the Art Theatre Guild on 15 November 1961. Like the 
other major studios, however, the audience figures for its product declined 
considerably throughout the 1960s, and it slimmed down production accord- 
ingly. Lavish productions such as those by Kurosawa became too costly to 
realize, and the director made his final film at the studio, Red Beard (Aka- 
hige), in 1965, although Okamoto Kihachi, a former assistant director at the 
studio who had made his debut in 1958 with All About Marriage (Kekkon 
no subete), emerged as one of the more notable new talents in the jidai-geki 
field, with films including Samurai (1965), Sword of Doom (Daibosatsu tége, 
1966), and Kill! (Kiru, 1968), as well as a number of war films. 

Many of the company’s better known titles from this period were in the 
horror or kaiju eiga genres, including the numerous sequels to Honda’s 
Godzilla. Other popular titles include a series of musicals featuring the mem- 
bers of the jazz band Hana Hajime and The Crazy Cats, with entries including 
Furusawa Kengo’s Japanese Age of Irresponsibility (Nippon musekinin jidai, 
1962) and Operation Crazy (Kuréji daisakusen, 1966), and the similar Young 
Guy (Wakadaisho) series, starring another popular singing star (and son of ac- 
tor Uehara Ken), Kayama Y0z6, which began with Young Guy at University 
(Daigaku no wakadaisho, Sugie Toshio, 1961); other entries include Young 
Guy in Ginza (Ginza no wakadaisho, Sugie Toshio, 1962), Young Guy in Ha- 
waii (Hawai no wakadaisho, Fukuda Jun, 1962), Young Guy in the Alps (Aru- 
pusu no wakadaisho, Furusawa Kengo, 1966), and Young Guy in Rio (Rio no 
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wakadaisho, Twauchi Katsuki, 1966). As such titles suggest, films set abroad 
were a particularly popular feature of the Japanese box office in an era when 
the postwar ban on overseas travel had just been lifted around the time of the 
1964 Tokyo Olympics. Kayama also appeared in, among other such films, 
Chiba Yasuki’s Honolulu-Tokyo-Hong Kong (Honoruru-Toky6-Honkon, 
1963). The trend at Toho for films featuring Japanese characters overseas 
continued into the next decade, with films such as Kurahara Koreyoshi’s Two 
in the Amsterdam Rain (Ame no Amusuterudamu, 1975). 

Toho avoided the financial crises that beset Nikkatsu and Daiei in the 
early 1970s by restructuring into smaller divisions under a single umbrella 
company in 1972 and concentrating its output on big-budget, high-concept, 
Hollywood-style productions such as Japan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu, Moritani 
Shir6,1973) and £.S.P/Spy (Esupai, Fukuda Jun, 1974), both adapted from 
the best-selling science fiction novels of Komatsu Saky6; Masuda Toshio’s 
Catastrophe 1999: The Prophecies of Nostradamus (Nosutoradamusu no 
daiyogen, 1974); the Star Wars—inspired The War in Space (Wakusei dais- 
enso: THE WAR IN SPACE, Fukuda Jun, 1977); a series of literary adaptions 
including Kawabata Yasunari’s The [zu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, 1974) 
and Mishima Yukio’s The Sound of Waves (Shiosai, 1975), directed by Ni- 
shikawa Katsumi and starring Yamaguchi Momoe; Obayashi Nobuhiko’s 
horror movie House (Hausu, 1977), which recaptured a younger audience 
demographic believed lost to television and Hollywood; Pink Lady: The 
Motion Picture (Pinku rédi no katsudo daishashin, Kotani Shisei, 1978), a 
vehicle for the popular female singing duo of the title; and Lady Oscar (Beru- 
saiyu no bara, 1979), a live-action adaptation of Ikeda Riyoko’s The Rose of 
Versailles, a hugely popular shdjo manga series set in the court of Louis XVI, 
directed by Jacques Demy and featuring a European cast. 

Other big-budget productions less known overseas include Mount Hak- 
koda (Hakkodasan, Moritani Shir6, 1977), an epic adaptation by scriptwriter 
Hashimoto Shinobu of a novel by Nitta Jiré about an army training exercise 
in a freezing, inhospitable mountain environment that went disastrously 
wrong in 1902, and Lake of Illusions (Maboroshi no mizuumi, 1982), a curi- 
ous hybrid of science fiction, murder mystery, jidai-geki, and animal movie 
directed by Hashimoto, who had been given free rein by the studio due to 
his impressive track record as a producer and writer of scripts, including 
Kurosawa’s Rashomon (Rashémon, 1950), Seven Samurai (Shichinin no 
samurai, 1954), and Throne of Blood (Kumonosu-jo, 1957). The film’s mam- 
moth critical and commercial failure prompted Hashimoto to retire from the 
industry. Toho produced several more successful live-action animal movies, 
including Kurahara’s The Fox in the Quest of the Northern Sun (Kita kitsune 
monogatari, 1978) and Antarctica (Nankyoku monogatari, 1983), the lat- 
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ter breaking domestic box-office records upon its original release. It also 
distributed Oshima Nagisa’s scandalous In the Realm of the Senses (Ai no 
korida, 1976) in Japan and a number of anime titles, most notably Miyazaki 
Hayao’s directing debut, Lupin the Third: The Castle of Cagliostro (Rupan 
sansei: Kariosutoro no shiro, 1979), based on the famous Lupin III manga 
character, who had already been featured in a 1974 live-action film from the 
studio, Lupin II: Strange Psychokinetic Strategy (Rupan sansei: Nenrikichan 
sakusen, Tsuboshima Takashi, 1974). 

Theatrical anime releases produced by other studios, mainly television 
companies but also the animation house Studio Ghibli (following its es- 
tablishment in 1985), became an increasingly important source of Toho’s 
revenues during the 1980s and 1990s. In 1984, the company resurrected its 
lucrative Godzilla series with Hashimoto K6ji’s The Return of Godzilla, but 
otherwise the majority of Toho’s high-profile live-action releases were either 
financed or produced by other companies, as in the cases of Kurosawa’s 
Kagemusha (1980) and Ran (1985) and Ichikawa’s 1985 remake of his 1956 
film Harp of Burma (Biruma no tategoto), which was produced by Fuji Tele- 
vision, even though Toho was the production company behind most of Ichi- 
kawa’s films during this period and up until The Village of Eight Gravestones 
(Yatsukahamura) in 1996. 

In 1998, Toho achieved a major hit with the comic police drama Bayside 
Shakedown (Odoru daisésasen, Motohiro Katsuyuki). Produced by Fuji Tele- 
vision and a spin-off from an original television series originally broadcast 
in 1997, it was the fifth highest-grossing Japanese film of all time. Its sequel, 
Bayside Shakedown 2, performed even better, topping the domestic box office 
in 2003 to become the third most successful Japanese movie of all time, after 
Miyazaki Hayao’s Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi, 2001) and 
Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime, 1997), also released by Toho. Televi- 
sion tie-ins became a vital part of the company’s release roster, with films 
including Trick: The Movie (Torikku: Gekijo-ban, Tsutsumi Yukihiko, 2002), 
depicting the surreal adventures of a pair of magicians-cum-detectives; Sea 
Monkey (Umizaru, Hasumi E1ichir6, 2004), about a scuba-diving coastal 
rescue team; Crying Out Love, in the Center of the World (Sekai no chishin 
de, ai o sakebu, 2004), a sentimental romantic drama based on a novel by 
Katayama Kyéichi, directed by Yukisada Isao and starring Shibasaki K6, 
which gave rise to a brief cinematic boom in “pure love” (jun’ai) love sto- 
ries; Hero (2007), a comedy—drama directed by Suzuki Masayuki about an 
unconventional district attorney, played by Kimura Takuya of SMAP; and 
Boys over Flowers: Final (Hana yori dango: Fainaru, Ishii Yasuharu, 2008), 
the concluding part of a Sex and the City-style portrait of the romantic rela- 
tionships of a young woman, based on a best-selling shdjo manga series by 
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Kamio Y6ko published between 1992 and 2004 that led to both an animated 
and live-action television series. 

Other noteworthy releases from Toho in the new millennium include 
Takita Y6jir6’s The Yin Yang Master (Onmydji, 2001) and its 2003 sequel; 
the films of Nakashima Tetsuya; Zrain Man (Densha otoko, Murakami 
Shésuke, 2005), about a 22-year-old computer otaku who finds romance on a 
commuter train, based on a purportedly true story that was originally serial- 
ized on the Internet by Nakano Hitori and subsequently published in novel 
form and adapted for television and manga; Nana (Kentar6 Otani, 2005), an 
adaptation of a manga by Ai Yazawa about two girls with identical names, 
one of whom wants to become a punk rock star, which led to a sequel in 2006; 
Lorelei: The Witch of the Pacific Ocean (Rérerai, 2005), a revisionist war- 
time fantasy about a submarine with a secret weapon that thwarts an A-bomb 
attack on Tokyo, which was directed by Higuchi Shinji, who also remade Ja- 
pan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu) in 2006; Always: Sunset on Third Street (Always 
san-chome no yuhi, 2005), a nostalgic drama set in the 1960s and directed by 
Yamazaki Takashi, with a sequel released in 2007; The Magic Hour (Za ma- 
Jikku awa, 2008), a comedy directed by the comedian and playwright Mitani 
K6ki, about a gangster who, unable to find a real-life hitman, hires an actor 
to threaten the man conducting an affair with his wife; and 20th Century Boys 
(Nijusseiki shénen, Tsutsumi Yukihiko, 2008), the first part in a trilogy based 
on the epic science fiction manga series by Urasawa Naoki. Such reliance on 
source material provided by well-established television series, novels, and 
manga has ensured both Toho’s domestic dominance as well as its success in 
the Asian markets where they are known. 


TOKIEDA TOSHIE (2542251, 1929- ). Tokieda Toshie is a prolific 
documentary filmmaker. Born in Pusan, Korea, in 1929, she entered the film 
world in 1950 when she began working part-time at Nichiei. After joining 
Iwanami Productions the following year as an assistant director, she made 
her directorial debut in 1953 with Report on Nursery Schools (Y6jiseikatsu- 
dan no hokoku). She worked on over a hundred films at Iwanami and went 
freelance in 1984. 

Tokieda has been honored with numerous awards throughout her career; 
Edo Life Recollected in Drawings: Kichizaemon and the Townspeople (Ezu 
ni shinobu edo no kurashi: Kichizaemon-san to machi no hitobito, 1977), 
Literary Figures of Bunkyo: About Kanchoro (Bunkyo yukari no bunjintachi: 
Kanchoro o megutte, 1988), and I Hate Hospitals: Networks Supporting 
Home Care for the Elderly (Byoin wa kirai da: Rojin no zaitaku kea o sasaeru 
nettowadku, 1991) were voted best documentaries of their year by the journal 
Kinema Jumpo. Her other films include Land of the Dawn (Yoake no kuni, 
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1967), about China during the Cultural Revolution; Encyclopedia of Child- 
rearing (Ikuji no hyakka, 1984); and Reach Out for the Elderly’s Care (Chiiki 
o tsumugu: Saku s6go bydin koumi-cho shinryojo kara, 1996). 


TOKUSATSU (#4). Contracted from the term tokushu satsuei, in its gen- 
eral sense tokusatsu means “special effects,” though is also used to refer to 
films or television series that feature an abundance of special effects work, for 
example kaijii eiga, superhero movies, and science fiction films. Tsurubaya 
Eiji is the name most commonly associated with elevating the status of spe- 
cial effects work in Japan, for his highly influential work on war films and 
especially kaijui eiga. 

The tokusatsu superhero genre started with Shintoho’s the Super Giant 
series, beginning with The Super Giant (K6tetsu no kyojin, 1957), directed 
by Ishii Teruo. Such narratives proved popular on the new medium of televi- 
sion, and Toei entered into the field with a series based on the exploits of the 
Moonlight Mask (Gekko Kamen) in 1958, leading to seven films based on the 
same character, the first directed by Kobayashi Tsuneo the same year. Toei 
created several television superheroes over the following decades, including 
the long-running Kamen Rider (Kamen Raida) franchise, about a masked mo- 
torcycle rider, which first appeared on television in 1971. The first theatrical 
outing of the character in Go Go Kamen Rider (G6 g6 Kamen Raida, Shino- 
hara Masao, 1971) was an expanded version of one of the episodes, which 
was followed by a number of further films throughout the decade, before the 
character was resurrected in the 1990s and 2000s. Best known overseas, how- 
ever, is the series Kyoryti sentai juirenja, produced by Toei and Bandai, which 
screened on TV Asahi between 1992 and 1993 and formed the basis of Mighty 
Morphin’ Power Rangers (1993-1995; Mighty Morphin Power Rangers: The 
Movie, directed by Bryan Spicer, was released in 1995). Miike Takashi paid 
homage to such superhero movies in the 2004 film Zebraman (Zeburdman). 

The term tokusatsu eiga is also more broadly used outside of superheroes 
and kaiju eiga to refer to any film that makes extensive use of special effects, 
particularly in the science fiction genre. Examples include Toei’s Invasion of 
the Neptune Men (Uchii Kaisokusen, Ota K6ji, 1961), which featured Chiba 
Shinichi in an early film role; Toho’s big-budget disaster movie Japan Sinks 
(Nihon chinbotsu, Moritani Shird, 1973), in which the country is submerged 
by a giant tsunami; and The War in Space (Wakusei daisenso: THE WAR IN 
SPACE, Fukuda Jun, 1977), another Toho film that followed in the wake of 
George Lucas’ Star Wars, released earlier the same year in Japan. 


TSUBURAYA EIJI (H#8=, 1901-1970). Japan’s pioneering special 
effects artist (see TOKUSATSU), Tsuburaya Eiji began his career as an as- 
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sistant cinematographer, working on a number of early films by Kinugasa 
Teinosuke, including A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji, 1926) and sev- 
eral productions for J.O. Studios. Joining Toho as head of special visual 
techniques in 1938, he worked on a number of war propaganda features, 
with his notable work including Kimura Sotoji’s Naval Bomber Squadron 
(Kaigun bakugeki-tai, 1940); Abe Yutaka’s The Burning Sky (Moyuru 6zora, 
1940); and most famously, the reconstruction of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
in Yamamoto Kajir6’s The War at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya (Hawai-Maré 
oki kaisen, 1942). Long after the war, he was called upon to produce the 
spectacular sea and aerial battle sequences in films including Honda Ishir6’s 
Eagle of the Pacific (Taiheiy6 no washi, 1953), Matsubayashi Shiei’s Storm 
Over the Pacific (Hawai Middouei daikaiktisen: Taiheiy6é no arashi, 1960), 
and Maruyama Seiji’s Admiral Yamamoto (Rengo kantai shirei chékan: 
Yamamoto Isoroku, 1968). 

Tsuburaya’s credits also include The Transparent Man Appears (Tomei nin- 
gen arawaru, 1949), but he is best remembered for his collaborations on Toho’s 
kaijii eiga, particularly those of Honda. In 1963, he established Tsuburaya 
Special Effects Productions (Zsuburaya Tokugi Purodakushon; the company 
changed its name to Tsuburaya Productions after 1968), whose most famous 
creation was the superhero Ultraman (the character first appeared on television 
in a series aired between 1966 and 1967, with subsequent series, theatrical ver- 
sions, manga, anime, and video game spin-offs too numerous to detail). 


TSUKAMOTO SHINYA (AFH, 1960— ). Tsukamoto Shinya is a direc- 
tor and occasional actor who is best known for the cult movie Tetsuo: The 
Iron Man (Tetsuo, 1989), regarded as a key title in the cyberpunk science fic- 
tion subgenre for its vivid depiction of a man (Taguchi Tomorowo) transform- 
ing from flesh into machine in a decaying, postindustrial metropolis. The film 
followed from Tsukamoto’s earlier work with his own experimental theater 
troupe, with which he made a series of jishu eiga 8mm shorts that include 
Story of a Giant Cockroach (Kyodai gokiburi monogatari, 1975), The Phan- 
tom of Regular Size (Futsti saizu no kaijin, 1986), and Adventures of Electric 
Rod Boy (Denchi Koz6 no boéken, 1987), all heavily influenced by the kaijii 
eiga fantasy genre. Entirely self-financed, Tetsuo was shot using 16mm 
monochrome film and made inventive use of stop-motion for its special ef- 
fects sequences. Tsukamoto was originally unable to find a distributor for the 
film in Japan, until it received the Best Film Award at Rome’s FantaFestival, 
and it rapidly went on to gain a large worldwide following. He later reworked 
the original premise with a higher budget in Tetsuo IT: Body Hammer (1992) 
and in an English-language version with a predominantly American cast in 
Tetsuo: The Bullet Man (2010). 
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Like Ishii S6go, Tsukamoto has been seen as a role model for aspiring 
filmmakers in successfully pursuing a commercial career from outside the 
industry; the unexpected breakout success of the original Tetsuo resulted in 
his being hired to direct Hiruko the Goblin (Yokai hanta: Hiroko, 1991), a 
teen-oriented horror fantasy about a school built on the gates of hell that is 
besieged by demons. Adapted by Tsukamoto from the work of the manga 
artist Morohoshi Daijird, it was produced by Sedic International and distrib- 
uted by Shochiku. However, Tsukamoto much prefers the greater degree of 
control of producing his films, which he also scripts and shoots, through his 
own independent Kaiju Theater (Kaiji shiatd) production company, and 
his only similar studio production is Gemini (Séseiji, 1999), an adaptation 
of a Edogawa Rampo short story about a doctor who is ousted from his 
household by his psychotic identical twin, which was also produced by Sedic 
International, although distributed by Toho. 

Tsukamoto’s films are characterized by a fascination with violence and, 
more specifically, exploring human physicality in onscreen worlds. They 
include Tokyo Fist (Tokyo fisuto, 1995), in which a salaryman trains to be- 
come a semiprofessional boxer after running into an old childhood friend 
who has taken a very different path from his, whom he suspects might be 
having an affair with his girlfriend; Bullet Ballet (Baretto baré, 1998), about 
a corporate advertising worker who, after his fiancée shoots herself, develops 
a gun obsession and manages to get hold of a pistol in order to take revenge 
on the group of juvenile delinquents who have assaulted him; A Snake of 
June (Rokugatsu no hebi, 2003), a nightmarish tale of erotic obsession; 
Vital (Vitaru, 2004), starring Asano Tadanobu as a medical student whose 
memories of his former girlfriend, killed in a traffic accident, are reawakened 
when a young female corpse is brought in for a dissection class; and the more 
orthodox J-Horror titles Nightmare Detective (Akuma tantei, 2006) and its 
2008 sequel, featuring Matsuda Rythei as a private investigator capable of 
seeing into peoples’ dreams, who is called in by the police to investigate a 
spate of unexplained suicides. 

As well as acting in many of his own titles, most notably Zokyo Fist and 
Bullet Ballet, Tsukamoto has also played in other directors’ work, including 
Hayashi Kaiz6’s homage to film noir, The Most Terrible Time in My Life 
(Waga jinsei saiaku no toki, 1994; see KIMURA TAKEO); Miike Takashi’s 
Ichi the Killer (Koroshiya Ichi, Miike Takashi, 2001); Otani Kentaré’s A 
Woman's Work (Torabaiyu, 2002), about the rivalry between two sisters who 
are professional shdgi (Japanese chess) players; and Shimizu Takashi’s inven- 
tive J-Horror film Marebito (2004). 
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UCHIDA TOMU (AHA, 1898-1970). Uchida Tomu’s filmography 
spans two great filmmaking periods separated by a 15-year hiatus due to the 
war, although his output of primarily genre films and lack of an immediately 
obvious signature style has meant that he has been overshadowed by contem- 
poraries such as Ozu Yasujir6, Naruse Mikio, and Mizoguchi Kenji. 

Born in Okayama prefecture in western Japan, Uchida entered the film 
industry as an actor, moving to Yokohama in the early 1920s, where he ap- 
peared in a number of works produced by the Taikatsu company, including 
its first film, Amateur Club (Amachua kurabu, 1920), directed by Thomas 
Kurihara (see PURE FILM MOVEMENT; TANIZAKI JUNICHIRO), and 
other productions, including many for Makino Sh6z6’s company. Fol- 
lowing a brief period immediately after the 1923 Great Kanté Earthquake 
working as an itinerant performer, he returned to Nikkatsu’s studios in 
Tokyo. Codirecting and production credits on several films during this 
early period, including one for an early silhouette (kagi-e) animation (see 
ANIME) codirected with Okuda Hidehiko, Crab Temple Omen (Kani manji 
engi, 1925), point to Uchida’s increasingly active role behind the camera, 
and in 1927 he made his feature directing debut with Three Days of Com- 
petition (Ky6os6 mikkakan). 

Very little of Uchida’s output of around 40 titles made in the prewar period 
survives, although at the time his films were noted for containing strong left- 
wing sympathies, common to many who began in the industry during its first 
great flourish in the 1920s. Living Doll (keru ningy6é, 1929) was a tendency 
film about a man who cheats his way to the top and eventually gets his come- 
uppance. Earth (Tsuchi, 1939) portrayed the harsh lives of a rural agricultural 
community and was filmed over the course of a year to capture the changing 
seasons and focus on their relationship with the land. However, the director’s 
social convictions were compromised by the increasingly militaristic climate 
of the times, resulting in films like the third part of The World Turns (Chikyit 
wa mawaru, 1928) omnibus, Fantasy Chapter (Ktis6-hen), which depicted a 
hypothetical aerial attack on Japan; The Police Officer (Keisatsukan, 1933), 
a police drama made with the endorsement of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
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and one of his few extant silent works; and Asia Cries Out (Sakebu ajia, 
1933). See also WAR AND FILM. 

During the later stages of the war, Uchida found it difficult to make films, 
though his two-part History (Rekishi, 1940) for Nikkatsu and Tori Suneemon 
(1942) for Shochiku were made in line with the militarist government’s 
policy of glorifying Japan’s feudal past. In 1941, Uchida left Japan to join 
the Manchuria Film Association and, though he never made a film in China, 
remained on the Asian mainland for almost a decade following his country’s 
defeat. He returned in 1953, and with the aid of old friends, including Ozu 
Yasujir6, It6 Daisuke, and Shimizu Hiroshi, restarted his career with Bloody 
Spear at Mount Fuji (Chiyari Fuji, 1955) for Toei, a tragicomic jidai-geki 
road movie following a samurai and his two retainers as they travel on foot 
along the Tokaid6 highway. It was a remake of a 1927 film, A Travelers Jour- 
nal of Sorrow (Déchu hiki), directed by Inoue Kintaro. 

In this second phase of his career, which ended with Swords of Death 
(Shinken shébu, 1971), released by Toho after his death, Uchida pursued the 
socially committed brand of realism with which he first made his name, al- 
though also of note are the stylistic experimentations of Chikamatsu'’s Love in 
Osaka (Naniwa no koi no monogatari, 1959), in which the famous Bunraku 
playwright appears in the background authoring the fate of his young-lover 
protagonists, and The Mad Fox (Koi ya koi nasuna koi, 1962), based on a 
traditional tale from the Heian Era and combining the artifice of the Kabuki 
and Noh theatrical forms with standard period-drama tropes and a brief ani- 
mated segment. Over half of these 24 later films, virtually all of which were 
produced at Toei’s Kyoto studios, were in the jidai-geki genre, and his serial 
adaptations of the classic literary works Swords in the Moonlight (Daibosatsu 
toge, 1957-1959, three parts), the first time Uchida worked in color, and 
Miyamoto Musashi (1961-1965, five parts), as well as stand-alone titles like 
The Master Spearman (Sake to onna to yari, 1960), were strongly critical of 
the traditional feudal ethos. 

His contemporary-set films were also marked by a tangible sense of cyni- 
cism and regret for the war years. Twilight Saloon (Tasogare sakaba, 1955), 
his only film for Shintoho, was set over the course of one evening in a Tokyo 
beer hall and integrated musical performances with melodramatic and comic 
vignettes to explore its characters’ relationships with the recent past, while the 
internal family wranglings of A Hole of My Own Making (Jibun no ana no 
naka de, 1955), one of the first films produced by the newly reopened Nik- 
katsu, expressed grave misgivings about Japan’s post-Occupation future. His 
magnum opus from this period is considered to be Straits of Hunger (Kiga 
kaigyo, 1965), a brooding three-hour epic shot in monochrome. It detailed a 
police detective’s lifelong pursuit of a fugitive responsible for the murder of 
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two men after escaping from a ferry sinking off the coast of Hokkaido during 
a typhoon in 1947, and presents a thinly veiled critique of the industrialists, 
bureaucrats, and politicians who were successfully reinstated in their posts 
despite being prosecuted for war crimes. 
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V-CINEMA (BUI SHINEMA, 712/%~). V-Cinema is the term for the 
sizable market, particularly strong in the 1990s, for productions intended 
solely for release directly to video and, latterly, DVD. Strictly speaking, it 
refers only to the titles belonging to the Toei V-Cinema line, created by the 
company’s subsidiary Toei Video in 1989. Though a registered trademark of 
the company, V-Cinema is often used generically in place of the terms OV 
(Original Video) and Bideo Eiga (Video Film) to describe any film made for 
the home-viewing market, with other companies active in this field includ- 
ing Bandai Visual, KSS, Pink Pineapple, Shochiku Home Video (SHV), and 
Japan Home Video. It has its equivalent in anime in the form of the OVA. 

The first Toei V-Cinema release was Crime Hunter: Bullet of Fury 
(Kuraimu hanta: Ikari no jtidan, 1989), which initiated a three-part series di- 
rected by Okawa Shund6 and starring Sera Masanori. The film introduced the 
actor Takeuchi Riki who, along with Aikawa Sh6, was to become one of the 
most iconic performers in this new field. While the yakuza or action-movie 
genres made up a large proportion of the direct-to-video industry’s output, 
especially for Toei, there were also significant markets for erotic and horror 
productions, as well as specialist subgenres of stories set, for example, in the 
world of pachinko gaming or Mah Jong. 

Toei Video also mounted a number of Hollywood coproductions with the 
Japanese actor Kat6 Masaya among otherwise predominantly American casts 
as part of the Toei V America line. Crime Broker (1993), starring Jacqueline 
Bisset, and The Seventh Floor (1994), starring Brooke Shields, were both 
directed by Ian Barry, and the live-action adaptation of the popular manga 
by Koike Kazuo, Crying Freeman (1995), was directed by Christophe Gans 
and represented an early international project for the future producer of Ring, 
Ichise Takashige. 

Despite being released on video, OV productions were originally shot on 
16mm or Super 16mm, before digital video became technically and finan- 
cially more viable. As such, in the 1990s especially the genre provided a 
valuable training ground for newcomers to the industry to work with film and 
real crews. Directors who have graduated from this industry sector include 
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Kurosawa Kiyoshi, whose titles include Yakuza Taxi (893 ([Yakuza] takushi, 
1994) and the six-film Suit Yourself or Shoot Yourself! (Katte ni shiyagare!!, 
1995-1996) series; Aoyama Shinji, with A Cop, a Bitch and a Killer (Waga 
mune ni kyoki ari, 1996); Shimizu Takashi, whose two Ju-on films (both 
2000) formed the basis for the later theatrical versions; and Miike Takashi, 
whose numerous early career works in the genre include A Human Murder 
Weapon (Ningen kyoki: Ai to ikari no ringu, 1992) and Full Metal Yakuza 
(Full Metal gokudo, 1997). Miike’s Fudoh: The New Generation (Gokudo 
sengokushi: Fud6, 1996) is a rare example of a film originally made for this 
market that was blown up to 35mm for theatrical release and played at a num- 
ber of overseas film festivals. Other straight-to-video productions distributed 
overseas include Saté Hisayasu’s gory horror film Naked Blood (Megyaku 
NAKED BLOOD, 1996) and Hosoyama Tomoaki’s erotic comedy Weather 
Woman (Otenki o-nésan, 1995), based on a popular manga character. 
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WAKAMATSU KOJI GtsR#—, 1936- ). Wakamatsu K6ji is the most 
important and internationally best-known director to emerge from the pink 
film genre. His Secret Acts Behind Walls (Kabe no naka no himegoto, 1965) 
caused a national scandal in Japan when it was shown at the Berlin Film 
Festival without official authorization by the Motion Picture Producers As- 
sociation of Japan (Eiren or MPPAJ), while Embryo Hunts in Secret (Taiji ga 
mitsuryo suru toki, 1966) was selected for the Brussels Experimental Film 
Festival in 1968, and he traveled with Oshima Nagisa to present his Sex Jack 
(Seizoku: sekkusu jakku, 1970) and Violated Angels (Okasareta byakui, 1967) 
at Cannes in 1971. 

Born in northerly Miyagi prefecture, Wakamatsu dropped out of agricul- 
tural college and moved to Tokyo at age 17 where, after becoming involved 
with a local yakuza gang, he spent a year in prison. After his release he found 
work as an assistant television director, then made his cinema debut with the 
pink film Sweet Trap (Amai wana, 1963). He made a further 20 works for 
various small eroduction (“erotic production”) companies before founding 
Wakamatsu Pro in 1965. 

Collaborating closely with experimental filmmaker Adachi Masao and two 
assistant directors from Nikkatsu, Sone Chisei and Yamatoya Atsushi (see 
also ROMAN PORNO; SUZUKI SEIJUN), Wakamatsu Pro’s early low- 
budget works were energetic, abrasive, and violently in tune with the turbu- 
lent 1960s. Marked by a strong antiauthoritarian stance, they were immensely 
popular with college-age audiences, and Wakamatsu Pro became closely 
linked with the scene emerging around the Art Theatre Guild (ATG)’s Shin- 
juku Bunka cinema, as well as with notorious radical left-wing groups such as 
the Japan Red Army (Nihon Sekigun) and the United Red Army (Rengo Seki- 
gun). He also made The Notorious Concubines (Kinpeibai, 1968), an erotic 
period drama starring Itami Jiz6, based on a classic of Chinese literature, for 
Shochiku, an attempt by the company to capitalize on the popularity of the 
sexually explicit output of the pink film industry. 

The subversive political elements in Wakamatsu Pro’s films came to the 
fore with Adachi Masao’s The Red Army/PFLP. Declaration of World War 
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(Sekigun-PFLP: Sekai senso sengen, 1971), a propagandistic documentary 
call-to-arms produced by Wakamatsu that highlighted the Palestinian struggle 
for their homelands, and the ATG coproduction of Ecstasy of Angels (Tenshi 
no kékotsu, 1972), which depicted the internecine power struggles between 
different groups of violent revolutionaries. After the Asama Mountain 
Lodge Incident, Wakamatsu Pro came under increasing police surveillance, 
and Wakamatsu put the company on hold while making a number of more 
straightforward sex films for Shintoho (a pink company tangentially linked 
with the original studio of the same name, which had gone bankrupt in 1961), 
which included Hundred Year Torture Chronicle (Gomon hyakunen-shi, 
1975) and Thirteen Serial Assaults (Jusannin renzoku bokéma, 1978). Dur- 
ing this period he was the Japanese producer on Oshima’s In the Realm of 
the Senses (Ai no korida, 1976) and directed the non-pink film Eros Eterna 
(Seibo kannon daibosatsu, 1977) for ATG. 

After recommencing production through his own company with A Pool 
Without Water (Mizu no nai puru, 1982), Wakamatsu effectively left the pink 
film world behind and produced the bigger-budget erotic films Woman with 
the Red Hat (Akai béshi no onna, Kumashiro Tatsumi, 1982), set in Weimar 
Republic Berlin, and The Key (Kagi, Kimata Akitaka, 1983), adapted from a 
novel by Tanizaki Junichir6é. He also kept up a steady output as a director 
in a number of genres, with notable works including Ready to Shoot (Ware ni 
utsu yoi ari, 1990), about a former left-wing activist who shelters a Vietnam- 
ese refugee from the police, and Endless Waltz (Endoresu warutsu, 1995), a 
biopic about the experimental jazz saxophonist Abe Kaoru, who died in 1978 
from a drug overdose. In 2007, Wakamatsu’s United Red Army (Jitsuroku 
rengo sekigun: Asama sans6 e no michi) premiered at the Tokyo International 
Film Festival, an epic docudrama reconstruction of the events leading up to 
the Asama Mountain Lodge Incident, while Terajima Shinobu won the Silver 
Bear for Best Actress at the 2010 Berlin Film Festival for Caterpillar (Kyata- 
pird), set in 1940 during the Second Sino-Japanese War and based on a story 
by Edogawa Rampo. 


WAR AND FILM. Japan has been involved in four major conflicts since 
its emergence on the world stage as a modern nation-state with the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868: the First Sino—Japanese War (1894-1895), the Russo— 
Japanese War (1904-1905), World War I (1914-1917), and World War II 
(1939-1945). World War II was preceded by military conflicts with the Re- 
public of China following the Manchurian Incident (or Mukden Incident) of 
18 September 1931 and the establishment of the puppet state of Manchukuo 
by the Japanese the following year (see also MANCHURIA FILM ASSO- 
CIATION), with the country entering into direct conflict with the Western 
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powers following the bombing of Pearl Harbor in Hawaii on 7 December 
1941, and is also referred to as the Second Sino-Japanese War, the Fifteen- 
Years War, and the Pacific War. 

Although cinema technology was unknown in Japan at the time of the First 
Sino—Japanese War, during the country’s imperialist ambitions throughout the 
early part of the 20th century, it played a huge propagandistic role in mobiliz- 
ing its citizens while constructing and shaping an image of the country, its 
historic traditions, and its adversaries. After the country’s renunciation of war 
following its defeat in World War I, numerous films set during these con- 
flicts have also served various purposes, from humanistic antiwar treatises to 
nationalistic revisionism. 

The first instances of cinema being used as a propaganda tool (see DOCU- 
MENTARY) occurred during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), with 
footage of the Japanese troops screened as the Russo—Japanese War Moving 
Pictures (Nichiro sens6 katsudo shashin) series from early on in the conflict 
providing a lucrative business for the new Yoshizawa and Yokota companies. 
None of these films contained authentic battle footage, as the navy forbade 
cameramen on its warships at the time, although occasionally training exer- 
cises were permitted to be filmed. Attempts at “faked” reconstructions of the 
naval battles using actors and scale models were quickly seen for what they 
were and failed to become a significant feature of the cinema of the period. 
The conflict was the first instance of a non-Western country achieving victory 
over an established world power and established Japan as the major political 
force in East Asia. Nonetheless, public resentment about the war’s human and 
financial costs ran high in its aftermath. It was not until 1909 that the first 
fictional dramatic film based on the war with Russia was released: Cherry 
Blossoms of Japan (Yamato zakura). Filmed by cameraman Iwafuji Shisetsu 
for the M. Pathé Company, it portrayed a young man’s war experiences, from 
his being called up for service to his tragic death on the battlefield. 

While imported films gave Japanese audiences a view of the horrors of 
World War I in Europe, the nation’s involvement following its formal decla- 
ration of war against Germany on 23 August 1914, assisting Great Britain in 
protecting its colonial interests in Asia and resulting in Japan gaining control 
of German-leased territories in the Far East and expanding its influence in 
China, was not a popular subject in its own films. The latter stages of the war, 
in which Japan and the United States sent troops to Siberia in 1918 to support 
the Russian White Army resistance to the Bolshevik Red Army following the 
Russian Revolution of the previous year, did however, result in at least one 
film, The Last Day of Nikolaevsk (Nik6é saigo no hi, 1920), directed by Sakata 
Shigenori at Nikkatsu. It was a response to the notorious Nik6 Incident of the 
same year, in which 122 Japanese prisoners were massacred by Russian parti- 
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sans. It is worth mentioning a number of Shinpa adaptations that were made 
during this period against the backdrop of earlier conflicts: Tanaka Eiz6’s 
1919 version of Tokutomi Roka’s novel The Cuckoo (Hototogisu, serialized 
between 1898 and 1899), for Nikkatsu, and Ikeda Yoshinobu’s 1922 version 
for Shochiku, depicted domestic disharmony within an elite military family, 
as its married protagonists were separated due to the First Sino—Japanese War. 

In the wake of the Bolshevik Revolution, from 1919 onward the Ministry 
of Education began to promote the idea of films that discouraged pacifism 
and communist sentiment, as well as emphasizing the benevolent role of the 
military in civilian life, resulting in titles such as Shochiku’s Japanese Spirit 
(Yamato damashii, Nomura Hétei, 1924) and Nikkatsu’s A Brave Sailor 
(Yikan naru suihei, Saegusa Genjir6, 1926). In 1928, Nikkatsu also released 
the speculative omnibus movie The World Turns (Chikyti wa mawaru, 1928), 
split into three parts, directed by Tasaka Tomotaka (Bygone Days Chapter! 
Kako-hen), Abe Yutaka (Present Day Chapter/Gendai-hen), and Uchida 
Tomu (Fantasy Chapter/Kts6-hen), with the latter conjecturing possible 
aerial warfare over the Asian mainland. In 1930, Shochiku released The Army 
Advances (Shingun), directed by Ushihara Kiyohiko and starring Suzuki Den- 
mei and Tanaka Kinuyo. The film was essentially an action romance with 
aerial combat sequences, modeled on the Hollywood film Wings (1927), di- 
rected by William A. Wellman and starring Clara Bow, then a highly popular 
actress in Japan. 

Narratives involving fantasy warfare and fetishizing military technology 
became more prominent from the beginning of the Showa era in other media 
too, including novels and magazines aimed at boys. However, real-life events 
soon began to shape the form of Japanese cinema of the period. The deaths 
of Captain Nakamura Shintar6 and three other members of the Imperial Japa- 
nese Army at the hands of Chinese soldiers on 27 June 1931, which led to the 
Manchurian Incident, were retold in Ah! Captain Nakamura (Aa Nakamura 
Taii, 1931), directed by Nakajima H6z6 for the newly established Shinké 
Kinema. Other rapidly produced titles in the wake of the event, some integrat- 
ing footage shot in Manchuria, include two films entitled The Manchurian 
March (Manshi késhinkyoku, 1932), released within a week of each other in 
March 1932, the first by Nakanami Ry6éta for Shink6, the second a Shochiku 
version codirected by Sasaki Yasushi and Shimizu Hiroshi; and Shink6’s 
Daughter of Manchuria (Manshii musume, Watanabe Shintar6, 1932) and 
The Dawn of Manchuria and Mongolia (Manmo kenkoku no reimei, 1932). 
This latter title, directed by Mizoguchi Kenji, was the first production of the 
independent company Irie Pro (see WOMEN), founded by the female lead in 
the film, Irie Takako, who played a Manchu princess, and portrayed the major 
military figures who masterminded the annexation of Manchuria. Another in- 
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cident, in which three members of a naval brigade bomb squad lost their lives 
in a suicidal attack on a base held by the Chinese resistance in Shanghai in 
February 1932, also prompted a spate of fictional reconstructions espousing 
patriotism and self-sacrifice. Valorous Glory! The Three Human Bomb Pa- 
triots (Chiretsu nikudan sanytishi, 1932) was directed by Furumi Takuji for 
the Tékatsu Film Company, a short-lived operation based in Kyoto between 
1931 and 1932 (not to be confused with T6katsu Production, a company that 
produced erotic films for Shochiku during the 1970s); and Showa Gods of 
War: The Three Human Bomb Patriots (Showa shingun: Nikudan sanytshi, 
Fukui Shinsaburé, 1932) was produced for the small independent Fukui Film 
Company. At least two films entitled The Three Human Bomb Patriots (Ni- 
kudan sanytishi) were also made, one directed by Ishikawa Seiji for Shink6, 
and the other, with no less than six little-known directors credited, produced 
by the Kawai Film Production Company (Kawai Eiga Seisaku-sha), which 
was founded by Kawai Tokusabur6 in 1927 and produced approximately 470 
silent films until 1933. 

A number of the films produced in this period were made with the assis- 
tance of or direct funding from the military. There was also a spate of films 
set during the Russo-Japanese War, many of which celebrated heroes of the 
conflict, such as Kawai’s Remember General Nogi (Omoi okose Nogi shégun, 
Yoshimura Misao, 1932), and which undertook to present the military in a 
strong light and military service as a patriotic duty, as in Nikkatsu’s Mobiliza- 
tion Orders (Doinrei, Kumagai Hisatora, 1931) and Draft Notice (Shéshirei, 
Watanabe Kunio, 1935). Unfortunately, the majority of such releases during 
the 1930s, by both major and minor companies alike, can be considered lost, 
meaning a close analysis of their contents is impossible. 

Japan’s invasion of Manchuria provoked condemnation on the world stage, 
and on 27 March 1933, it withdrew from the League of Nations. From this 
period on, the country prepared itself for a potential conflict with the Western 
powers, and its cinema reacted accordingly, with such propagandistic works 
as Japan in Time of Crisis (Hijéji Nippon, Kond6 Tyokichi, 1933), a widely 
released documentary title produced by the Osaka Mainichi Shinbun news- 
paper that integrated dramatic and animated sequences and was so influen- 
tial it was submitted as evidence in the Tokyo Trials of 1946; Great Order 
(Daigérei, Yoshimura Misao, 1934), released by Daito; and Jf Japan Should 
Be Bombed (Sekai no senbyoé kokubo-hen: Nihon moshi kuji o ukureba, 
1933), a fictional work directed by Tanaka Shigeo and released by Shink6. 
Such “national policy” films (kokusaku eiga) were generally unpopular with 
critics and audiences alike. 

Nevertheless, even animation (see ANIME) was to become more propa- 
gandistic in both content and tone over the decade, with productions includ- 
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ing the series featuring the comedic antics of the black-and-white stray dog 
soldier Norakuro, who first appeared in a manga created by Tagawa Suih6 
in 1931 and rose through the ranks, from Murata Yusuji’s Private Norakuro: 
Drill Reel (Norakuro Nidohei: Kyéren no maki, 1933) and Corporal Nor- 
akuro (Norakuro gocho, Murata Yasuji, 1934), to Seo Mitsuyo’s Norakuro s 
Tiger Extermination (Norakuro tora taiji, 1938); Momotaro vs. Mickey 
Mouse (Ehon 1936-nen, Taira Yoshitsugu, 1934), an eight-minute animation 
from J.O. Studios (see TOHO COMPANY), which envisaged a potential war 
situation in 1936 as Japan’s folk hero Momotar6é defends an island of black 
cats from attack by masked mice with an unmistakeable resemblance to Walt 
Disney’s iconic creation; and by the late stages of the war, Japan’s first fea- 
ture-length animation, Momotaro, Eagle of the Sea (Momotar6 no umiwashi, 
Seo Mitsuyo, 1943), made with the backing of the navy. 

Following the establishment of the Film Control Committee (Figa t6sei 
iinkai) in March 1934, which required Home Ministry approval for all films 
sent abroad and prohibited the import of any films expressing any criticism of 
Japan and its national policy, the Greater Japan Film Association (Dai Nihon 
Eiga Kyokai) was established in November 1935 as a self-regulating industry 
body to coordinate the film world with national policy (see CENSORSHIP). 
Concurrent with these developments was the extinction of the tendency 
film, which had reached its peak at the beginning of the 1930s, and a rise in 
the educational bunka eiga (“culture film”) documentary, educational films 
encouraged to valorize Japanese culture and traditions. With passing critical 
comment on national policy nearly impossible, apolitical modern-day ro- 
mances and melodramas proliferated until 1938, though in a few exceptional 
works, like Itami Mansaku’s Kakita Akanishi (Akanishi Kakita, 1936) and 
Yamanaka Sadao’s Humanity and Paper Balloons (Ninj6 kami fiisen, 1937), 
the jidai-geki genre provided a limited arena for social criticism. 

In 1936, Japan entered into the Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany, pit- 
ting the country against the Soviet Union. Italy joined the two countries the 
following year, to form an alliance that would become formally known as 
the Axis Alliance following the signing of the Tripartite Pact in September 
1940. In February 1937, the German—Japanese coproduction Daughter of 
the Samurai (Die Tochter des Samurai) was released, intended to celebrate 
a common bond between the two countries; it ended with a final sequence of 
its main protagonists settling in Manchuria. The same year, the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident (also known as the Lugou Bridge, or China Incident) in July 
signaled the beginning of the Second Sino-Japanese War as Japan intensi- 
fied its efforts to create the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere (Dai-téa 
Kyoeiken), a union of countries under Japanese rule and free from the influ- 
ence of the Western colonial powers, although the concept was only officially 
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announced in 1940. Cinema played a crucial role in trying to foster a vision of 
pan-Asian unity during this period, particularly in the films starring Yamagu- 
chi Yoshiko (billed as Ri K6ran) produced by the Manchuria Film Associa- 
tion (Manshii Eiga Kyokai), which was established in August 1937, and the 
productions of Kawakita Nagamasa’s Shanghai-based China Film Company 
(Chunghwa Dyan-ying), founded in 1939 to make films for local audiences 
utilizing Chinese casts and crews. Meanwhile, the documentary films of Ka- 
mei Fumio, such as Shanghai (Shanhai, 1938), presented a different picture 
of Japan’s expansion into mainland Asia, while on 17 September 1938, the 
year the National Mobilization Law was passed, Yamanaka Sadao became the 
first filmmaker to die after being drafted into the military. 

In September 1937, J.O. Studios and P.C.L. merged to form Toho, which 
immediately entered the field of war dramas with Watanabe Kunio’s Striking 
at the North China Skies (Hokushi no sora o tsuku, 1937), featuring a journal- 
ist after his return to Japan following the Marco Polo Bridge Incident. The 
production of films set on the front line in China began in earmest, including 
Shochiku’s Song of the Advancing Army (Shingun no uta, Sasaki Yasushi, 
1937), in which a man imprisoned for his role in organizing a labor strike 
forges an unlikely friendship with his boss’s son while serving alongside him 
on the battlefield; two films directed by Tasaka Tomotaka for Nikkatsu, Five 
Scouts (Gonin no sekkéhei, 1938), which portrayed a company of soldiers 
resting in a deserted village surrounded by Chinese insurrectionaries, and 
Mud and Soldiers (Tsuchi to heitai, 1939), based on the published field diaries 
of the novelist Hino Ashihei, who was serving with the Imperial Japanese 
Army; and Toho’s Chocolate and Soldiers (Chokoréto to heitai, Sat6 Takeshi, 
1938), in which a soldier rallies his comrades to collect chocolate wrappers to 
send to his young son back in Japan for him to claim a prize. The tone of these 
films made during the first years of the war in China was humanistic, focus- 
ing on the individuals serving with the army, and tended to avoid presenting 
the Chinese as the enemy. 

The political climate by the end of the 1930s meant that there were few 
opportunities for directors to avoid contributing to the field of war-themed 
national policy films, as the Home Ministry Censorship Division began more 
actively discouraging such frivolous works as the shomin-geki melodramas 
of Shochiku. The government commandeered all film stock in 1938, claiming 
it was a necessary “war resource,” and the passing of the Film Law (Figa-ho) 
in 1939 brought the film industry under more-or-less complete state control. 
Mizoguchi Kenji, for example, was responsible for Camp Song (Roei no uta, 
1938), which portrayed a young mother’s attempts to gain custody of her son 
back from her father-in-law after her husband is drafted. Mizoguchi’s screen- 
writer, Noda Kégo, wrote the script for Shochiku’s Legend of Tank Com- 
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mander Nishizumi (Nishizumi senchachdéden, 1940), directed by Yoshimura 
K6ézabur6, adapted from a short story written by Kikuchi Kan (see DAIED) 
based on authentic news reports about the titular war hero. At an increasing 
rate, period dramas too, such as Toho’s The Abe Clan (Abe ichizoku, Kumagai 
Hisatora, 1938), from the 1912 Mori Ogai short story set in the 17th century 
and inspired by the “loyalty suicides” (junshi) of the Russo-Japanese war 
hero General Nogi Maresuke (1849-1912) and his wife following the death 
of the Meiji emperor, and The Battle of Kawanakajima (Kawanakajima kas- 
sen, 1941) directed by Kinugasa Teinosuke, served to bolster the martial 
spirit and canonize Japanese values of patriotism and self-sacrifice. 

The Film Law also had the effect of dramatically reducing imported films, 
which numbered approximately 140 in the years 1938-1939 and fell to 56 in 
1940, with Italian and German films a more notable presence than American 
releases, while current event films (jiji eiga), news films (nytisu eiga), and 
documentaries celebrating Japan’s victories in its campaigns across Asia 
(senki eiga, literally “battle record documentaries”) became as significant a 
part of film programs as dramatic features. 

Contemporary war films changed in scope and scale, integrating more 
spectacular battle sequences in their reconstructions of Japan’s military 
successes in films like Toho’s The Naval Brigade at Shanghai (Shanhai 
rikusentai, Kumagai Hisatora, 1939) and The Burning Sky (Moyuru 6zora, 
Abe Yutaka, 1940). In August 1941, Great Britain, the United States, and 
the Netherlands East Indies froze the supply of petroleum and other natural 
resources to Japan in an attempt to curtail its military activities in China and 
expansion into Indochina, provoking Japan to freeze the assets of foreign 
enterprises in Japan in response. On 7 December 1941, the surprise aerial 
attack launched on Pearl Harbor in Hawaii brought the United States into 
World War II and Japan into direct conflict with the Allied Powers. The War 
at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya (Hawai-Maré oki kaisen, Yamamoto Kajiré, 
1942), considered the most influential film of the entire war period, recon- 
structed this attack utilizing special effects (tokusatsu) model work designed 
by Tsuburaya Eiji, which were considered so authentic that U.S. Occupation 
authorities later reputedly assumed that the footage was genuine. The year 
1942 also saw a massive restructuring of theatrical industry, with the produc- 
tion facilities of Nikkatsu, Shink6 Kinema, and Daito merged to form the 
Greater Japan Motion Picture Production Company (Dai Nihon Eiga Seisaku 
Kabukishikigaisha), better known as Daiei, leaving Nikkatsu to function only 
as a distributor, and the Film Distribution Corporation (Eiga Haikyti Késha) 
was established to monopolize distribution. 

Daiei was responsible for one of the surprisingly few fiction films about 
the ordeals or adventures of military foot soldiers (as opposed to naval or 
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aerial combatants), The General Assault on Singapore (Shingaporu sokégeki, 
Shima K6ji, 1943), which detailed the defeat and capture of the British Em- 
pire forces (comprised of British, Australian, Malay, and Indian troops) at 
Singapore on 15 February 1942 and, with its use of real POWs, was a rare 
example of a Japanese war film that was able to depict “the enemy.” Filipino 
and American POWs were also utilized in Shoot That Flag (Ano hata o ute: 
Corehidoru no saigo, 1944), directed by Abe Yutaka at Toho, which depicted 
the assault on Corregidor leading to Japan’s conquest of the Philippines; 
Searing Wind (Neppu, 1943), directed by Yamamoto Satsuo for Toho, por- 
trayed Caucasian POWs laboring in an iron smelting factory in Kita-Kyushu. 

For the most part, however, the unavailability of Caucasian actors meant 
that enemy roles were played by Japanese actors, in titles such as The Spy Isn t 
Dead Yet (Kancho imada shisezu, 1942) and On the Eve of War (Kaisen no 
zen’ya, 1943), both made by Yoshimura K6zabur6 for Shochiku and featuring 
Sait6 Tatsuo as an American spy; Kinugasa’s Forward! Flag of Independence 
(Susumu dokuritsuki, 1943) for Toho, which featured Hasegawa Kazuo as 
an Indian freedom fighter looking to Japan for assistance against the British; 
Koga Masato’s Tiger of Malay (Marai no tora, 1943) for Daiei, which de- 
picted the attempts of Chinese Communist insurgents, backed by the British, 
to overthrow the Japanese in the South Seas; and Masahiro Makino’s The 
Opium War (Ahen senso, 1943) for Toho, a historical drama that emphasized 
the perfidy of the British in China. The latter also featured Hara Setsuko in 
one of her several appearances playing a Chinese character, which include the 
aforementioned The Naval Brigade at Shanghai (Shanhai rikusentai, 1939). 

With Japan’s victory looking doubtful in the latter years of the Pacific 
War, questions were raised about the efficacy of film in the war effort, and 
in January 1943, the government announced that film stock would be ra- 
tioned, with a reduction in the number of titles each company was allowed 
to make. By 1944, permitted running times were cut from the standard 90 
minutes to a maximum of 73 minutes. Reduced production budgets meant 
a general retrenchment of the industry, with an increase in home-front 
melodramas about factory workers. Kumagai Hisatora’s earlier A Story of 
Leadership (Shid6 monogatari, 1941) for Toho provided the template for 
films such as Kurosawa Akira’s The Most Beautiful (Ichiban utsukushiku, 
1944), also for Toho, and Sasaki Keisuke’s 4 Woman’s Voyage (Josei 
kord, 1944) and Masahiro Makino’s Sinking the Unsinkable Battleship 
(Fuchinkan gekichin, 1944) for Shochiku, the latter about workers in a fac- 
tory providing explosives for torpedoes. 

There was also a trend in titles that followed the recruitment of young 
men into the military and their subsequent training to serve their country: 
Toho’s Towards the Decisive Battle in the Sky (Kessen no 6zora e, Watanabe 
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Kunio, 1943); and Shochiku’s Navy (Kaigun, Tasaka Tomaka, 1943), Army 
(Rikugun, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1944), and You Are the Next Wild Eagles (Kimi 
koso tsugi no arawashi da, Hozumi Toshimasa, 1944), the last scripted by 
Noda Kégo. More sinister examples of this latter group included a number of 
recruitment films for Japan’s notorious kamikaze squads (tokk6tai), such as 
Believe That Others Will Follow (Ato ni tsuzuku o shinzu, Watanabe Kunio, 
1945); Torpedo Squadron Moves Out (Raigekitai shutsudd, Yamamoto Ka- 
jir6, 1945); Last Visit Home (Saigo no kikyo, Tanaka Shigeo and Yoshimura 
Misao, 1945); the Nichiei documentary Army Special Attack Squad (Rikugun 
tokubetsu kégekitai, 1945); and Imai Tadashi’s Love and Vows (Ai to chikai, 
945), which explicitly targeted Korean youths for recruitment. 

Following the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan an- 
nounced its surrender to the Allies on 15 August 1945, and all cinemas 
across the nation were ordered closed for the following week. In the months 
preceding its defeat, many of the films made during the war were destroyed 
in U.S. firebombing raids across the country, and also by companies such 
as Toho and Daiei, fearful that they would be used as evidence to prosecute 
those involved in their production with war crimes. Toho did, however, allow 
Kurosawa to continue making The Men Who Tread on the Tiger's Tail (Tora 
no o o fumu otokotachi, 1945), a jidai-geki that was in production during the 
month that Japan’s surrender was announced. 

On 28 August, the six-year occupation by the Allied forces under Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP) General Douglas MacAr- 
thur began, and all film censorship passed into the hands of the Occupation, 
which forbade films valorizing the war, all jidai-geki (under the rationale 
that such films fostered a militaristic spirit), and films containing references 
to the Occupation. On 28 April 1946, a total of 31 individuals from the 
industry, including 23 former officials from the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
and Bureau of Information and a number of studio executives and directors, 
were charged with war crimes and categorized as either Class A (perma- 
nent expulsion from industry), Class B (temporary suspension), or Class C 
(“self-criticism”) offenders. Among these were Osawa Yoshio, Mori Iwao, 
and Uemura Yasuji from Toho; Nagata Masaichi and Kikuchi Kan from 
Daiei; Hori Kydsaku from Nikkatsu; Kido Shiré from Shochiku; Kawakita 
Nagamasa of the Towa Trading Partnership; and the directors Kumagai 
Hisatori, Sasaki Yasushi, Shima K6ji, Watanabe Kunio, Yamamoto Kajir6, 
and Yoshimura Kézabur6. Between 23 April and 4 May 1946, the Occupa- 
tion forces burned a large number of war films and jidai-geki on the banks 
of the Tama River in Tokyo, though one negative and two prints of each 
title were submitted to the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., most 
of which were returned to Japan in 1967. Nevertheless, a large number of 
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films produced during wartime are now considered lost or are unavailable 
for viewing. 

The Allied Occupation marked the end of Japan’s imperialist ambitions 
for the remainder of the 20th century, with the Anpo Agreement of 1952 
putting the country on America’s side during the Cold War period. Never- 
theless, Japan’s military campaigns and the lives of its wartime leaders still 
provided cinema with ample subject matter. Saeki Kiyoshi’s Tragic General: 
Yamashita Tomoyuki (Higeki no shogun: Yamashita Tomoyuki, 1953) for Toei 
starred Hayakawa Sessue as Japanese Imperial Army General Yamashita 
Tomoyuki (1885-1946), who had captured Singapore from the British and 
was sentenced to death for war crimes in the Philippines. Honda Ishiré’s 
Eagle of the Pacific (Taiheiy6 no washi) for Toho and Abe Yutaka’s Battleship 
Yamato (Senkan Yamato) for Shintoho both celebrated the exploits of Admi- 
ral Yamamoto Isoroku (1884-1943), who had engineered the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the Battle of Midway before dying when his plane was shot down 
by American fighters. Admiral Yamamoto proved one of Japanese cinema’s 
most popular war heroes, as evidenced by the success of Shimura Toshio’s 
God of War Admiral Yamamoto and the Combined Fleet (Gunshin yamamoto 
gensui to rengo kantai, 1956), which like the previous films portrayed him as 
opposed to the idea of war with America. Its success led to a string of further 
patriotic war spectaculars from the studio Shintoho until its bankruptcy in 
1961, the most popular of which was Japan’s second widescreen produc- 
tion, The Emperor Meiji and the Great Russo—Japanese War (Meiji tenné to 
nichiro dai-senso, 1957); set during the war with Russia in 1904-1905 and 
directed by Watanabe Kunio, it became the top-grossing film of the 1950s. 

Countering these trends for glorifying the country’s dead war generals 
were more critical titles, such as Vacuum Zone (Shinki chitai, 1952), an inde- 
pendent production that offered a harsh critique of the brutality of the Japa- 
nese military, from the leftist director Yamamoto Satsuo (although Yamamoto 
had also contributed to the war effort with films such as the aforementioned 
Searing Wind in 1943). Yamamoto had also collaborated with Kamei Fumio 
on War and Peace (Senso to heiwa, 1947). Sekigawa Hideo’s Dawn, Fifteenth 
of August (Shtisen hiwa: Reimei hachigatsu jugo-nichi, 1952) for Toei por- 
trayed a group of military fanatics eager to continue the war as the emperor 
announces Japan’s surrender; Ieki Miyoji’s Beyond the Clouds (Kumo na- 
garuru hate ni, 1953) was a solemn portrayal of the young lives lost as ka- 
mikaze pilots; and Sacrifice of the Human Torpedoes (Ningen gyorai kaiten, 
Shtiei Matsubayashi, 1955) was about a man drafted into the navy as part of 
the suicidal “human torpedo” squads. There were also humanistic titles that 
portrayed the suffering of individuals on the battlefield, including Ichikawa 
Kon’s Fires on the Plain (Nobi, 1959), about a soldier lost in the Philippines 
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at the end of the war, and Kobayashi Masaki’s The Human Condition (Ningen 
no joken, 1959-1961) trilogy, about a conscientious objector conscripted to 
serve in Manchuria in 1943. Kinoshita Keisuke also made several dramas at 
Shochiku depicting the war through the eyes of civilians remaining in Japan, 
such as A Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no higeki, 1953) and Twenty-Four Eyes 
(Nijtshi no hitomi, 1954). 

By the beginning of the 1960s, the war had receded far enough in history 
to be treated with a more ironic or reflective sense of detachment, with a 
new generation of filmmakers creating works for a very different audience 
demographic without direct experience of the war, only its legacy, and exist- 
ing in a very different political reality. In 1963, Shochiku began a series of 
three serviceman comedies directed by Nomura Yoshitar6é: Dear Mr. Emperor 
(Haike tenné heika-sama, 1963), Dear Mr. Emperor 2 (Zoku: Haike tenno 
heika-sama, 1964) and Dear Mr. Prime Minister (Haike soridaijin-sama, 
1964), which featured Atsushi Kiyoshi, the star of the long-running /t's Tough 
Being a Man (Otoko wa tsurai yo, 1969-1997) series directed by Yamada 
Y6ji (who contributed to the screenplay of the second film), as a low-ranking 
dimwit for whom military life is a more attractive alternative than his peace- 
time role as a farmer. The series of films initiated by Masumura Yasuz0’s 
Hoodlum Soldier (Heitai yakuza, 1965), featuring Katsu Shintar6 as a 
former yakuza stationed among the ranks of soldiers serving in Manchuria, 
questioned blind obedience to authority, while the same director’s Red Angel 
(Akai tenshi, 1966), also made at Daiei, featured Wakao Ayako as a nurse 
serving in a field hospital in China in 1939, depicting life on the front line in 
all its brutality. Suzuki Seijun’s Story of a Prostitute (Shunpuden, 1965) for 
Nikkatsu similarly looked at the forgotten role of women in the war, focus- 
ing on a “comfort woman” or military prostitute. Fukasaku Kinji’s Under 
the Flag of the Rising Sun (Gunki hatameku moto ni, 1972) featured Hidari 
Sachiko as a war widow still seeking compensation 30 years after the war, 
which she is told she will not receive because her husband was executed 
for desertion, while Human Bullet (Nikudan, 1968), a satire about a soldier 
assigned to a suicide mission in the dying days of the war, was one of sev- 
eral self-financed titles directed by Okamoto Kihachi, better known for his 
Jidai-geki, and released by the Art Theatre Guild (ATG), which also include 
Battle Cry (Tokkan, 1975). 

Okamoto also made a number of bigger-budget war films for Toho, includ- 
ing Japan s Longest Day (Nihon no ichiban nagai hi, 1967) and The Battle of 
Okinawa (Gekidé no Shéwa-shi: Okinawa kessen, 1971). Toho led the way 
in presenting the war as spectacle for a new generation in a series of titles, 
many featuring Mifune Toshir6é and with special effects by Tsuburaya Eiji, 
including its first color widescreen war film, Storm Over the Pacific (Ha- 
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wai Middouei daikaiktisen: Taiheiyé no arashi, Matsubayashi Shiei, 1960), 
whose reconstructed battle scenes were later reused in Jack Smight’s Midway 
(1976) for America’s Universal Pictures; Maruyama Setji’s Admiral Yama- 
moto (Rengo kantai shirei chokan: Yamamoto Isoroku, 1968); and Horikawa 
Hiromichi’s Turning Point of Showa History: The Militarists (Gekid6 no 
shoéwa-shi: Gunbatsu, 1970). Mifune also played the Russo—Japanese naval 
war hero Fleet Admiral Té6g6 Heihachiré (1848-1934) in Battle of the Sea 
of Japan (Nihonkai daikaisen, Maruyama Seiji, 1969) and Masuda Toshio’s 
Battle Anthem (Nihonkai daikaisen: Umi yukaba, 1983). Matsuda, along 
with Fukasaku Kinji, directed the Japanese segments of the U.S.—Japanese 
coproduction Tora! Tora! Tora! (Richard Fleischer, 1970), a dramatization of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor filmed in 70mm and told from both the American 
and Japanese perspectives, with Yamamura S6 playing Admiral Yamamoto. 

By the turn of the 21st century, Japan’s role in World War II found itself 
subject to reappraisal, revisionism, and reimagination within its cinema, fol- 
lowing Toei’s release of It6 Shunya’s controversial Pride (Puraido: Unmei no 
toki, 1998), a hagiographical account of T6j6 Hideki, Japan’s prime minister 
between 1941 and 1944, who was executed for war crimes by the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for the Far East in 1948. Other treatments of the 
war that followed include Higuchi Shinji’s Lorelei: The Witch of the Pacific 
Ocean (Rérerai, 2005), a manga-esque science fiction fantasy in which a 
submarine captained by Yakusho K6ji foils a third A-bomb attack on Tokyo 
with the aid of a young girl with powers of telekinesis; Yamato (Otoko-tachi 
no Yamato), produced by Kadokawa Haruki, about the rediscovery of the 
famous battleship that had sunk on the way to Okinawa in 1945; and For 
Those We Love (Ore wa, kimi no tame ni koso shini ni iku, 2007), a film 
about kamikaze pilots, directed by Shinjé Taku from a script by the serving 
governor of Tokyo, Ishihara Shintaro. 

At the same time, documentaries such as Matsui Minoru’s Japanese Dev- 
ils (Riben Guizi, 2001), in which 14 former members of the Imperial Army 
detail the atrocities perpetrated by the Japanese on the Asian mainland; 
Japanese-American Morimoto Risa’s Tokko: Wings of Defeat (2007), which 
interviewed surviving kamikaze pilots; and Japan-based Chinese director Li 
Ying’s Yasukuni (2008), which investigates the political role played by Ja- 
pan’s infamous shrine for its war dead, sought a more thorough investigation 
of Japan’s wartime activities and their legacy. 


WOMEN. The number of women working in positions of power at all levels 
of the Japanese film industry is worthy of note, although as in all countries, 
it is still far smaller than the ranks of men. Filmmakers including Kawase 
Naomi, Haneda Sumiko, Nishikawa Miwa, Matsui Hisako, and Tanada Yuki 
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have established successful careers in documentary film, art-house cinema, 
and the commercial mainstream, with others also working in more exploit- 
ative genres such as horror and pink film. 

Behind the scenes, women are also active as producers, screenwriters, 
cinematographers, and editors. To take one example, the film Zokyo Sonata 
(Tokyo sonata, 2008), though viewed as very much the project of its director, 
Kurosawa Kiyoshi, not only originated from producer Kit6 Yukie, but was 
filmed by Ashizawa Atsuko, a cinematographer whose credits include Kuro- 
sawa’s horror films Loft (2006) and Retribution (Sakebi, 2006), the pink film 
Wet Hot Sake (Nuru nuru kankan, Nishiyama Y6ichi, 1996), Sat6 Hisayasu’s 
V-Cinema titles Naked Blood (Megyaku/NAKED BLOOD, 1996) and Jn the 
Thicket (Yabu no naka, 1996), and Manda Kunitoshi’s Unloved (2001). 

There is a strong women’s presence in the field of festival curating, with 
important figures including Araki Keiko of the PIA Film Festival (since 
1992); Ono Seiko and Fujioka Asako of Yamagata International Documentary 
Film Festival; and Tomiyama Katsue, the cofounder (with Kawanaka No- 
buhir6) of the Image Forum center for experimental film (see JISHU EIGA), 
and also in domestic and international promotion, with the wife and daughter 
of Kawakita Nagamasa, Kashiko and Kazuko, proving instrumental in intro- 
ducing Japanese films overseas from the prewar period onward. 

This current situation is in marked contrast to the first decades of the 
industry, in which women were notably absent even in front of the camera. 
All female roles were originally played by specialist male actors known 
as oyama (also onnagata), a continuation of the long-established tradition 
in Japan’s stage arts (the career in Hollywood of Aoki Tsuru, the wife 
of Hayakawa Sessue, provides an interesting counterpoint). Attempts to 
modernize such practices inherited from theater, given impetus by the Pure 
Film Movement, led to the first billed appearance of a female performer, 
Hanayagi Harumi, in Kaeriyama Norimasa’s films The Girl in the Moun- 
tain (Shinzan no otome) and The Glory of Life (Sei no kagayaki), both 
produced by Tenkatsu and released in 1919. Though women had appeared 
on screen before the first Pure Film productions (Kurishima Sumiko acted 
in M. Pathé’s The New Peach Boy [Shin Momotaro] in 1909 at the age of 
six, and women were also a presence in Chain Drama troupes), the practice 
did not become industry standard until 1921, with Kurishima appearing in 
the newly formed Shochiku’s The Poppy (Gubijinsé), directed by Henry 
Kotani; Sawamura Haruko in Souls on the Road (Roj6 no reikon), directed 
by Murata Minoru and Osanai Kaoru; and Mizutani Yaeko in Nikkatsu’s 
Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki), directed by Hatanaka Ry6éha. The last major 
production to make use of the male oyama was Tanaka Eiz6’s The Kyoya 
Collar Shop (Kyoya eriten, 1922) for Nikkatsu. 
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As the 1920s progressed, these early roles for women developed from the 
traditional staples of chaste and reserved mothers and daughters to a more 
American-inspired form of glamor, with actresses adopting the fashions, hair- 
styles, and makeup styles popularized by Hollywood actresses such as Clara 
Bow and Mary Pickford. The first screen examples of this new generation of 
Japanese women, popularly referred to as the modan garu (“modern girl’) or 
moga (their male counterparts were known as the modan boi, for “modern 
boy,” commonly abbreviated to mobé), can be traced back as early as Ama- 
teur Club (Amachua kurabu, 1920), directed by Thomas Kurihara, a Japanese 
actor newly returned from working in Hollywood, and scripted by Tanizaki 
Junichir6. Tanizaki later created literature’s archetypal moga, Naomi, in his 
novel A Fool s Love (Chijin no ai), which was first serialized in the newspaper 
Osaka Asahi Shinbun in 1924. The public image of this social phenomenon 
of the Taishé period, which epitomized independence, decadence, and sexual 
promiscuity, resulted in a conservative backlash following the beginning of 
the Showa era in 1926, with the increasingly nationalistic cultural climate of 
the 1930s encouraging a return to traditional values for women. Nevertheless, 
numerous screen examples of moga appeared in this period, particularly in 
films produced by Shochiku, such as Shimizu Hiroshi’s Eternal Heart (Fue 
no shiratama, 1929) and Japanese Girls at the Harbour (Minato no Nihon 
musume, 1933), Ozu Yasujir6’s Woman of Tokyo (Tokyo no onna, 1933), 
and Naruse Mikio’s Three Sisters with Maiden Hearts (Otome-gokoro sannin 
kyédai, 1935) and The Girl on Everyone’s Lips (Uwasa no musume, 1935). 

In 1932, Irie Takako became the first actress to capitalize on her star power 
and establish her own independent production studio, following the examples 
of actors such as Band6 Tsumasabur6, Arashi Kanjir6, and Kataoka Chiezé 
some five years before. The first film produced at Irie Pro was The Dawn 
of Manchuria and Mongolia (Manmo kenkoku no reimei, 1932), directed by 
Mizoguchi Kenji, who had followed the actress from Nikkatsu (see WAR 
AND FILM). Irie Pro produced about a dozen films starring the actress, most 
of which were distributed by Shink6 Kinema (founded in 1931 from the older 
company Teikine). Several of these, including The Water Magician (Taki no 
shiraito, 1933), were directed by Mizoguchi, with other directors hired by 
Irie Pro including Abe Yutaka, Suzuki Shigeyoshi, and Tasaka Tomotaka. The 
company was dissolved in 1936, with Irie entering Toho for the duration of 
the war, later revitalizing her career in a number of “ghost cat” (bakeneko or 
kaibyo) films for Daiei in the 1950s (see HORROR). 

The first woman director in Japan is considered to be Sakane Tazuko 
(1904-1975), who was also closely associated with Mizoguchi, working as an 
assistant director and editor on several of his films in the 1930s and credited 
as one of the screenwriters for The Water Magician. She made her directing 
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debut in 1936 with First Figure (Hatsu sugata), based on Emile Zola’s 1880 
novel Nana and produced by Dai-Ichi Motion Pictures, founded by Nagata 
Masaichi (see DAIEI), and distributed by Shochiku Kinema. The film was 
not a success, and with Nagata’s company failing that same year, Sakane con- 
tinued her career in film in the field of bunka eiga (see DOCUMENTARY), 
as an editor and screenwriter as well as a director. 

Other important figures of the prewar period are Atsugi Taka and Suzuki 
Noriko, the latter a screenwriter who began her career at Nikkatsu, writing 
scripts for films including Suzuki Shigeyoshi’s Blue Eyes, Black Eyes (S6b6 
kokubo, 1933), adapted from a novel by the later president of Daiei, Kikuchi 
Kan; Abe Yutaka’s Trial Separation of a Young Couple (Wakaftifu shiken bek- 
kyo, 1934) and the two-part Book of Love and Marriage (Renai to kekkon no 
sho, 1936); Watanabe Kunio’s A Mother's Smile (Haha no hohoemi, 1934); 
and Chiba Yasuki’s My Beloved Wife (Koi ny6b6, 1935). She moved to Toho 
in 1938, where she scripted, among other films, Sat6 Takeshi’s war film 
Chocolate and Soldiers (Chokoréto to heitai, 1938), with her last credited 
work being Murata Takeo’s Schoolgirl Diary (Jogakusei-ki, 1941). 

As Japanese society was democratized under the Occupation, women 
gained the right to vote in 1946. Nevertheless, the patriarchal hierarchy of 
the studio system, as in Hollywood, afforded little in the way of opportuni- 
ties for women who wished to make films, even though the major studios, 
most notably Shochiku, recognized that a great proportion of their audiences 
were women. Naruse Mikio at Toho adapted a number of films by a novelist 
well known for her feminist themes, Hayashi Fumiko (1903-1951), including 
Repast (Meshi, 1951), Late Chrysanthemums (Bangiku, 1954), and Floating 
Clouds (Ukigumo, 1955). Although they were never directors, notable excep- 
tions of women working in the industry include Nogami Teruyo, who worked 
as a continuity assistant to Kurosawa Akira in the 1950s and was a close 
collaborator with the director, later becoming his assistant producer on his 
films after Dodesukaden (1970) and his production manager from Ran (1985) 
onward, and Wada Natto, who scripted many works by her husband, Ichi- 
kawa Kon. It is perhaps not surprising though, that the first woman to direct 
a significant body of work, Tanaka Kinuyo, was already well-established as 
an actress, a typical situation for many of the women directors who followed. 
Tanaka directed six films, from her debut with Love Letter (Koibumi) in 1953 
to Love Under the Crucifix (Ogin-sama) in 1962. 

From the 1950s until the turn of the century, the main opportunity for 
women directors remained in documentary films and the independent sector. 
Iwanami Productions provided a nurturing environment for Tokieda Toshie 
and Haneda Sumiko, who made their debuts with Report on Nursery Schools 
(Yojiseikatsudan no hékoku) and Women’s College in the Village (Mura no 
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fujin gakkyu) in 1953 and 1957, respectively. Another woman who worked in 
documentary came from a performing background: Miyagi Mariko, a singer 
and actress who appeared in films including Yamamoto Kajir6’s Holiday in 
Tokyo (Téky6 no kytjitsu, 1958) and Ichikawa Kon’s Ten Dark Women (Ku- 
roi junin no onna, 1961), and contributed her voice to numerous anime pro- 
ductions, including Japan’s first animated color feature, Legend of the White 
Serpent (Hakujaden, 1958), made a number of films about the Nemu no Ki 
Gakuen (“Silk Tree School”), which she established in 1968 for the welfare 
of disabled children. These films were Ballad of the Silk Tree (Nemu no ki no 
uta, 1974), Mother (Nemu no ki no uta ga kikoeru, 1977), Love Can Make a 
Rainbow (Niji o kakeru kodomo-tachi, 1980), and Hello, Kids! (Hello kids! 
Kodomotachi ganbare, 1986). Hidari Sachiko also directed and starred in 
The Far Road (Toi ippon no michi, 1977), a social drama about the family of 
a railroad worker, while another former actress, Kurisaki Midori, made The 
Love Suicides at Sonezaki (Sonezaki shinji, 1981) as a live-action Bunraku 
puppet film based on the play by Chikamatsu Monzaemon. All of these films 
were independent productions and have remained difficult for overseas audi- 
ences to view. 

The most internationally famous Japanese woman to make films before the 
1990s was Ono Yoko (1933- ), the widow of John Lennon. An independent 
artist associated with the Fluxus movement, she made a number of experi- 
mental works, including Match (Flux Film No. 14: One, 1966), a five-minute 
short film featuring a slow-motion sequence of a match being struck; Bottoms 
(1967), a sequence of 365 celebrity buttocks in motion on a treadmill; and 
Fly (1970), in which a fly is followed in close-up crawling around a naked 
female body. However, Ono’s films were made outside Japan, and like the 
works of Idemitsu Mako (1940— ), an experimental filmmaker who spent 10 
years living and working in America, belong more to discussions of avant- 
garde art than cinema. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the pink film genre has provided opportunities for 
women to direct where the mainstream industry has not. Ogimachi Kyéko 
made Yakuza Geisha for Okura Productions as early as 1965. Continuing the 
pattern established by Tanaka Kinuyo, Ogimachi was primarily known as a 
performer, beginning her career during the 1950s as a bit player in the films 
of Shintoho and later at Okura Eiga (she was rumored to be the mistress 
of the company’s president, Okura Mitsugi), and the film was her only one 
as a director. Nevertheless, a number of other performers in this field have 
subsequently made their names behind the camera, notably Tama Rumi, who 
debuted with Revenge Sex: Girl Rape (Fukushii sekkusu: onna ga okasu, 
1981), and Yoshiyuki Yumi, with Chronic Rutting Adultery Wife (Mansei 
hatsuj6 furin-zuma, 1996). 
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The most prolific, Hamano Sachi (born Sachiko Suzuki, 1948), is excep- 
tional in that she did not hail from an acting background, but entered the in- 
dustry by working briefly for Wakamatsu K6ji’s production company before 
going freelance, making her debut in 1970 with 17-Year-Old Free Love Tribe 
(Jiinanasai suki suki-zoku) and establishing her own production company, 
Tantansha, to make, according to the director, over 400 films for this sec- 
tor, sometimes under the male pseudonym Matoba Chise. Hamano has also 
directed several independent films with more emphatically feminist themes, 
including the docudrama Midori Ozaki: In Search of a Lost Writer (Ozaki 
Midori o sagashite, 1998); The Cricket Girl (Koborogi-musume, 2006), an 
omnibus film of three short stories by this forgotten woman novelist who 
lived between 1896 and 1971; and Lily Festival (Yurisai, 2001), about the 
sexual drives of the residents of a complex for the elderly. Women also work 
in the pink film industry in other capacities, including cinematographers and 
screenwriters. Saté Keiko, utilizing the pseudonym Asakura Daisuke, is the 
president of Kokuei, one of the five surviving production companies still 
operating in this market. 

Since the late 1970s, the foundation of the PIA Film Festival (PFF) and 
other similar organizations to support jishu eiga has afforded women direc- 
tors further opportunities to establish themselves. The beneficiary of the first 
PFF scholarship in 1984 for most-promising newcomer was Kazama Shiori 
(1966— ), for her short work 0x0 (Zero kakeru koto no zero, 1984), which 
financed her second film, /mitation Interior (1985). Kazama went on to direct 
the features How Old Is the River? (Fuyu no kappa, 1994), The Mars Canon 
(Kasei no kanon, 2001), and World's End Girlfriend (Sekai no owari, 2004). 
The 13th PFF Scholarship film was Yoshino’ Barber Shop (Baba Yoshino, 
2003), a comedy—drama about a rural village where all the boys have the 
same bowl-shaped haircuts, directed by Ogigami Naoko (1972— ), who sub- 
sequently made Kamome Diner (Kamome shokiido, 2006), about a Japanese 
woman who sets up a restaurant in Helsinki, and Glasses (Megane, 2007). 
Other films launched by PFF that have been screened overseas include Shibu- 
tani Noriko’s Bambi Bone (2004), which documented the lives of two feral 
children living in the Tokyo suburbs, and Sode Yukiko’s Mime-mime (Maimu 
maimu, 2008), about the growing pains of a teenage girl. 

Following Kawase Naomi’s receiving the Caméra d’Or Award at Cannes 
for Suzaku (Moe no Suzaku) in 1997, the number of women who have es- 
tablished successful careers as filmmakers has continued to grow steadily. 
Matsui Hisako (1946— ) emerged from a background in television produc- 
tion to make Solitude Point (Yukie, 1998), in which a Japanese nurse falls in 
love with the Korean War veteran she cares for (played by Bo Svenson) and 
moves to America with him, succumbing to Alzheimer’s disease in later life, 
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and Oriume (2003), which again raised awareness of the disease as a family 
is left caring for their aging grandmother. Shindé Kaze (1976-— ), the grand- 
daughter of Shind6 Kanet6, made her feature debut at the age of 23 with 
the lesbian love drama Love/Juice (2000), following it up with other films, 
including Princess in an Iron Helmet (Korogare! Tamako, 2006), a quirky 
comedy about a beauty-salon owner who lives a childlike fantasy life. In 
2002, Nishikawa Miwa (1974— ) made Wild Berries (Hebi ichigo, 2002), a 
black comedy revolving around the members of a dysfunctional family that 
was produced by Kore’eda Hirokazu after she had worked as an assistant 
director on his Distance (Disutansu, 2001). Nishikawa followed her debut 
with Sway (Yureru, 2006), a drama about two brothers who find themselves 
facing each other in court following the accidental death of a childhood 
friend; a section in the 10-part omnibus of stories by Natsume Sdéseki, Zen 
Nights of Dreams (Yume jii-ya, 2006); and Dear Doctor (Dia dokutd, 2009), a 
psychological drama about the mysterious hidden past of a provincial doctor 
that was voted the best film of its year by many Japanese critics, including 
those at the magazine Kinema Junpé. 

Tanada Yuki (1975— ) learned filmmaking at Image Forum, and her early 
short film Guinea Pig (Moru, 2001) won a Grand Prix at PFF, while the com- 
mercial success of her documentary Takada Wataru: A Japanese Original 
(Takada Wataru teki, 2004), about the legendary Japanese folk singer of the 
title, led to further works, including Moon and Cherry (Tsuki to chert, 2004), 
in which a virginal university student joins an erotic writing club and finds 
himself the subject of a series of stories by the club’s only female member, and 
Aint No Tomorrows (Oretachi ni asu wa naissu, 2008), about the burgeoning 
sex lives of a group of high-school students. Tanada also wrote the script for 
Sakuran (2007), a baroque portrait of an Edo-period brothel starring Tsuchiya 
Anna, which also marked the film directing debut of Ninagawa Mika (1972- ), 
who had already established her name in the world of photography. 

Another alumnus of Image Forum’s training program is Iguchi Nami 
(1967— ), whose films include The Cat Leaves Home (Inuneko, 2004), a fea- 
ture-length adaptation of an 8mm jishu eiga short made in 2001 that details 
the troubled friendship between two girl roommates who fall for the same 
man, and Sex Is No Laughing Matter (Hito no sekkusu o warauna, 2007), 
in which an art tutor finds herself conducting a relationship with one of her 
students. In 2006, Momoi Kaori (1951- ), a prolific actress who appeared 
in the Russian director Aleksandr Sokurov’s The Sun (Solntse, 2005) and 
the Hollywood production of Memoirs of a Geisha (Rob Marshall, 2005), 
directed Faces of a Fig Tree (Ichijiku no kao), an unorthodox family drama 
with art design by Kimura Takeo. German + Rain (Jaman + ame, 2006), 
an eccentric comedy about an irrepressible 16-year-old misfit who dreams of 
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becoming a pop idol, was funded by Cineastes Organization Osaka (CO2) 
and played a number of prominent international film festivals. The direc- 
tor, Yokohama Satoko (1978— ), followed it with The Bare Essence of Life 
(Urutora mirakuru rabu sutori, 2009), about a farmer who falls in love with 
a teacher who has recently moved to the countryside from Tokyo. In 2009, 
And6 Momoko (1982- ), the daughter of actor—director Okuda Eiji (1950— ), 
made Kakera: A Piece of Our Life (Kakera), a drama focused on a romantic 
relationship between two young women. 

While such works as these might be seen as constituting a “woman’s film” 
genre, with their focus on family, interpersonal relationships, and female 
subjectivity, the number of female directors who have made films in the 
genres of horror, science fiction, and fantasy without any tangible emphasis 
on gender politics should also be noted. These include Sat6 Shimako, who 
directed Wizard of Darkness (Eko eko azaraku: Wizard of Darkness, 1995) 
and its sequels (see J-HORROR) and the fantasy movie based on the works 
of Edogawa Rampo, K-20: Legend of the Mask (K-20: Kaijin nijti menso, 
2008); Fujiwara Kei, who moved behind the camera following her appear- 
ances in Tsukamoto Shinya’s films, notably Tetsuo: The Iron Man (Tetsuo, 
1989), to direct the gory cult movie Organ (Orugan, 1996), about an un- 
derground body-parts trading operation; Asato Mari, who directed The Boy 
from Hell (Jigoku koz6, 2004), the first of a six-film series based on the ero 
guro stories of manga writer Hino Hideshi, and Twilight Syndrome: Dead 
Go Round (Towairaito shindorému: Deddo goérando, 2008), based on a series 
of video games; and Tominaga Mai, whose Wool 100% (Oru 100%, 2006), 
a fantasy fable featuring two elderly junk-collecting sisters, featured stop- 
motion animation sequences. 

With such developments as the annual Peaches Festival (Momo-matsuri), 
established in 2006 by Ono Atsuko as a joint venture between the Eurospace 
theater and The Film School of Tokyo (Eiga Bigakk6o) to produce and present 
short films by the school’s recent women graduates, it is reasonable to assume 
that the number of women working in the industry will increase further. 
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YAKUSHO KOJI (4FAIRE), 1956— ). Yakusho K6ji is a versatile and 
charismatic actor who first gained international recognition through his star- 
ring role as the dispirited accountant who finds emotional release through 
ballroom dancing in Shall We Dance? (Shall we dansu?, 1996), directed by 
Sud Masayuki for Daiei. The film quickly became the most successful Asian 
title of all time in America upon its release there in 1997, until it was out- 
grossed by Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (Wo hu cang long) in 
2000. Its surprise overseas acclaim coincided with Yakusho’s appearances in 
Japan’s top-grossing, live-action domestic release of the year, Lost Paradise 
(Shitsurakuen, Morita Yoshimitsu, 1997), in which an impossible romantic 
affair between two already married professionals leads to a double suicide 
pact (or shinji); as the released convict attempting to atone for his sins in 
Imamura Shohei’s The Eel (Unagi, 1997), winner of that year’s Palme d’Or 
at the Cannes Film Festival; and as the police detective haunted by inner 
demons in Kurosawa Kiyoshi’s breakthrough hit Cure (Kyua, 1997), one of 
many roles for the director that include parts in Charisma (Karisuma, 2000), 
Doppelganger (Dopperugenga, 2003), and Retribution (Sakebi, 2006). Shall 
We Dance? and The Eel earned him the Japan Academy Award for Best Ac- 
tor in 1996 and 1997 respectively, while in 1998 he was commended by the 
Minister of Education in Japan. 

Born in Nagasaki as Hashimoto K6ji, Yakusho took his stage name from 
his early career path as a civil servant in Tokyo’s Chiyoda Ward (vakusho 
means “government office”). He began acting on stage in 1978 and by 1983 
was playing in the title role in NHK’s popular weekly prime-time period 
drama Tokugawa Ieyasu. After a number of small supporting roles, he made 
his first significant appearance in Itami Jiz6’s Tampopo (Tanpopo, 1985), a 
comedy about a recently bereaved woman and her attempts to transform her 
deceased husband’s noodle shop into the best in the area. His first lead role 
was in the Japanese—Swiss coproduction Another Way (Anazd wei: D kikan 
joho, Yamashita Kosaku, 1988), and in 1990 he appeared in another interna- 
tional collaboration, this time with Russia, Under Aurora (Orora no shita de, 
Got6é Toshio and Petras Abukiavicus, 1990). 
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Yakusho’s other major appearances include playing the Peruvian-born 
Japanese driver held up at gunpoint by an on-the-run gangster in Kamikaze 
Taxi (1995), a crime film exploring national identity that was originally 
made as a two-part television film broadcast in 1994 as Angel of Revenge: 
Kamikaze Taxi (Fukushi no tenshi: Kamikaze taxi), and the first of his 
several appearances for the director Harada Masato, which also include the 
2001 reconstruction of the Asama Mountain Lodge Incident, The Choice 
of Hercules (Totsunytiseyo! Asama sanso jiken); in Oguri Kohei’s mystical 
rural drama The Sleeping Man (Nemuru otoko, 1996); as the Edo-period 
magistrate entrusted with cleaning up small-town corruption in Dora Heita 
(2000), a tragicomic jidai-geki directed by Ichikawa Kon; as the bus driver 
who survives a violent hijacking attempt in Aoyama Shinji’s Eureka (Yurika, 
2001); and as the prewar government censor in Hoshi Mamoru’s University 
of Laughs (Warai no daigaku, 2004), adapted from a stage play written by the 
comedian and playwright Mitani Koki. Yakusho has also appeared in several 
high-profile international releases, including Rob Marshall’s Memoirs of a 
Geisha (2005) and Alejandro Gonzalez Ifarritu’s Babel (2006), playing the 
father of Kikuchi Rinko. In 2009, he starred in his first feature as a director, 
Toad’ Oil (Gaman no abura), about a stock market trader who, after his son 
is hospitalized in a traffic accident, succumbs to nostalgic memories about a 
traveling salesman selling bogus cure-all drafts whom he encountered during 
his childhood. 


YAKUZA (¥77*F). The term yakuza refers to the Japanese mafia, organized 
crime syndicates with roots stretching back to the illicit gambling gangs of 
the early Edo period that consolidated their power in the postwar era through 
operations such as black marketing, extortion, and real estate. The term de- 
rives from the phonetic reading of the number sequence “893” (yva-ku-za), a 
losing hand in a traditional card game. Yakuza gangs are organized around a 
hierarchical clan-based structure, with members pledging their allegiance to 
a gang boss known as an oyabun and operating in accordance with a moral 
code known as jingi (“humanity and justice”); the term gokudo (“the extreme 
way’) is also used to refer to the yakuza code. The yakuza film has formed 
a significant genre since the 1960s, when it enjoyed its peak in popularity, 
although its cultural context means it has followed a trajectory distinct from 
Hollywood gangster movies. With yakuza characters still a ubiquitous feature 
of today’s cinema, the scope of the genre is vast. 

Films based on criminals and wandering gamblers (a specific genre of 
story known as matatabi-mono) have existed since the very beginning of 
Japanese cinema. Early antecedents to the yakuza genre, such as Makino 
Masahiro’s nine-part series between 1952 and 1954 about the real-life outlaw 
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Shimizu no Jiréché (1820-1893), which began with Adventures of Jirocho 
(Jirdcho Sangokushi: Daiichibu: Jirocho uridasu), as well as the same direc- 
tor’s Yakuza Festival Music (Yakuza bayashi, 1954), focused on Edo-period 
gangsters, however, and thus belonging more to discussions of the jidai-geki 
field that was dominant during the decade. Modern-day yakuza characters 
still appeared in a number of films, such as Kurosawa Akira’s Drunken 
Angel (Yoidore tenshi, 1948), in which Mifune Toshiré played a gangster 
who is treated for tuberculosis. Ishii Teruo at Shintoho made a series of film 
noir-style works set in the criminal underworld of illicit prostitution, includ- 
ing Flesh Pier (Nyotai sanbashi, 1958) and the “line” series of White Line 
(Shirosen himitsu chitai, 1958), Black Line (Kurosen chitai, 1960), and Yel- 
low Line (Osen chitai, 1960), also directing Kubo Naoko as a female gang 
boss in several installments of the series inaugurated by Taguchi Satoshi’s 
Queen Bee (Joobachi, 1958). 

In 1961, Ishii moved to Toei, the company most associated with the genre, 
where he directed The Flower, the Storm, and the Gang (Hana to arashi to 
gyangu), a comic crime drama featuring Takakura Ken and Tsuruta K6ji as 
members of an extended criminal family with mobster connections, whose 
success led to 10 sequels and established the actors as the studio’s leading 
stars of the era. They also appeared together in Sawashima Tadashi’s Theater 
of Life (Jinsei gekijo: Hishakaku, 1963), a tale of Taishé-era gang rivalry 
adapted from a novel by Ozaki Shir6 (1898-1964) that had already been 
filmed on several occasions. Though Uchida Tomu’s 1936 film of the same 
name for Nikkatsu is unrelated to this story, this director did direct a new ver- 
sion for Toei in 1968 starring Tsuruta, entitled Hishakaku and Kiratsune: A 
Tale of Two Yakuza (Jinsei gekij6: Hishakaku and Kiratsune), while Matsuda 
Toshio adapted the story for Nikkatsu in 1964, in a film featuring Takahashi 
Hideki and Matsubara Chieko. It was the success of Sawashima’s original 
film, however, that led to two immediate sequels from the same director 
and prompted Toei to launch its official yakuza line, known as ninkyo eiga 
(“chivalry films’’). 

The new ninkyo eiga genre largely replaced the company’s jidai-geki out- 
put, which by the 1960s had become a popular staple of television drama. The 
films similarly focused on intergroup dynamics, with a particular emphasis on 
the conflict between the concepts of giri (“obligation to the group”) and ninjé 
(“humanity or compassion”). The production planner behind the new line was 
Shund6é K6ji (1916-2001), a man with personal gang connections who had 
joined Toei in 1962. Shund6 oversaw Toei’s most prominent serials, includ- 
ing A Story of Japanese Yakuza (Nihon kyokaku-den, 1964-1971, 11 parts), 
the first film of which was directed by Makino; Tales of Showa Era Chivalry 
(Showa zankyo-den, 1965-1972, nine parts), begun by Saeki Kiyoshi; and 
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Gambler (Bakuchiuchi, 1967-1972, 10 parts), begun by Ozawa Shigehiro. 
Under Shundo’s hand, 37 of Toei’s 55 productions were yakuza films in 1967. 

During the 1960s, rival studios also made films featuring yakuza. At 
Daiei, the success of Jough Guy (Akumyo, Tanaka Tokuz6, 1961) effectively 
launched the career of Katsu Shintar6é (see ZATOICHI), who appeared in 
a total of 16 films in the series, which ran until 1974. The studio also cast 
Ichikawa Raiz6 in the eight-part Young Boss (Waka oyabun) series that be- 
gan in 1965 with Ikehiro Kazuo’s film of the same name, and in 1966 the 
success of Tanaka Shigeo’s Woman Gambling Den (Onna no toba) resulted 
in a further 16 films with its star Enami Ky6ko, known as the Woman Gam- 
bler (Onna tobakushi) series. The first, directed by Yuge Tar6, was released 
in 1967. Nikkatsu’s mukokuseki akushun (“borderless action films”) drew 
on Western sources for their stories, characters, and iconography, creating 
fictional filmic worlds that had little to do with Japanese society and tradi- 
tions. Gangster films from the studio, such as Masuda Toshio’s Rusty Knife 
(Sabita naifu, 1958) and Velvet Hustler (Kurenai no nagareboshi, 1967), 
Furukawa Takumi’s Cruel Gun Story (Kenji zankoku monogatari, 1964), 
Suzuki Seijun’s Kanto Wanderer (Kant6 mushuku, 1963) and Tokyo Drifter 
(Toky6 nagaremono, 1966), and Nomura Takashi’s A Colt Is My Passport 
(Koruto wa ore no pasupoto, 1967), were primarily exercises in stylish en- 
tertainment. Nevertheless, the studio also launched a number of serials that 
were closer to the classic ninkyé eiga formula. Matsuo Akinori’s Symbol of a 
Man (Otoko no monsho, 1963) launched a 10-film series starring Takahashi 
Hideki as a doctor who is forced to take over his father’s role as ovabun after 
he is killed by a rival gang. The six films in the Burai series inaugurated by 
Masuda’s Gangster VIP (Burai yori: Daikanbu, 1968) were all based on the 
real-life experiences of ex-gangster Fujita Gord, as were Goro Fujita’s Wife of 
a Gangster (Fujita Goro no anego, 1969) and the two Red-Lacquered Sword 
Sheath Moral Code (Shuzaya jingi, 1969) films directed by Sait6 Buichi in 
1969. Fujita’s experiences also formed the basis of Fukasaku Kinji’s later 
work, Graveyard of Honor (Jingi no hakaba, 1975), for Toei. 

In 1965, Shochiku cast the former gang boss Andé Noboru (1926-— ), re- 
leased from a six-year prison sentence the previous year, in Blood and Rules 
(Chi to okite, Yuasa Yoshio, 1965), a crime film based on his life story. And6 
left the world of the real-life yakuza behind him and went on to play screen 
gangsters in a further 10 titles for Shochiku, including Kat6 Tai’s History of 
a Mans Face (Otoko no kao wa rirekisho, 1966), set in 1948, in which he 
played a local doctor who rallies his community against a group of zainichi 
mobsters. In 1967, he signed a contract with Toei, with his first lead role for 
the company in Sentence: Eighteen Years (Chdéeki jithachinen), again directed 
by Katé and set in the immediate postwar period. He appeared in numerous 
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films, including Sat6é Junya’s Organized Violence (Soshiki béryoku: Kyédai 
sakazuki, 1969) and Fukasaku Kinji’s Sympathy for the Underdog (Bakuto 
gaijin butai, 1971) and Street Mobster (Gendai yakuza: Hitokiri yota, 1972), 
as well as titles by the studio’s lesser talents, and starred in Toho’s first 
yakuza film, The Wolves (Shussho iwai, 1971), directed by Gosha Hideo. He 
revisited his own life story on film on several occasions, including Yakuza 
and Feuds: The True Account of the Ando Gang (Yakuza to kés6: Jitsuroku 
Ando-gumi, 1973) and True Account of the Ando Gang: Story of Attack (Jit- 
suroku Ando-gumi: Shugekihen, 1973), both directed by Sat6 Junya, and The 
Sex Life and Flight of Gangster Ando Noboru (And6é Noboru no waga t6b6é 
to sex no kiroku, 1976) by Tanaka Noboru, a director better known for his 
work in the field of Roman Porno. His final role, before retiring from act- 
ing in 1979, was in Sadao Nakajima’s The Big Boss's Head (Séch6 no kubi), 
although he appeared in cameos in several later films and V-Cinema titles. 

The involvement of authentic underworld figures such as Fujita and 
And6 in the film world and the replacement of early icons such as Tsuruta, 
Takakura, and Fuji Junko (Shund6’s daughter and Toei’s first female star of 
the genre) with new blood such as Sugawara Bunta coincided with a change 
in the style of yakuza films during the early 1970s, from the formulaic and 
ritualized portrayals of group loyalty, individual heroics, and codes of honor 
of the ninkyo eiga, which had begun to wane in popularity by the end of 
the 1960s, to a grittier, more realistic approach known as jitsuroku (“true 
record”). The films of Fukasaku Kinji pioneered this new raw and chaotic 
form, making use of cinéma vérité techniques such as handheld cameras, 
freeze frames, and onscreen text, and nihilistically portraying a dog-eat-dog 
world of violent, craven thugs and corrupt law enforcers. His 1972 title Street 
Mobster (Gendai yakuza: Hitokiri yota) signaled the change, but it is best 
typified by Battles Without Honor and Humanity (Jingi naki tatakai, 1973), 
whose commercial success spawned four immediate sequels, with the final 
one released in 1974, and a further three New Battles Without Honor and 
Humanity titles released between 1974 and 1976. Other directors making 
films during this period include Nakajima Sadao, with Okinawa Yakuza War 
(Okinawa yakuza senso, 1976) and Yakuza War: The Japanese Don (Yakuza 
senso: Nihon no don, 1977), and Yamashita Késaku, with The Tattooed Hit- 
man (Yamaguchi-gumi gaiden: Kytishu shinko sakusen, 1974). 

In 1974, Hollywood tackled the genre in Sydney Pollack’s The Yakuza, 
featuring Robert Mitchum and Takakura in a script written by Robert Towne 
and Paul Schrader, based on a story by his brother Leonard Schrader. The 
Schrader brothers had close ties with Japan: Paul had written books and 
articles about Japanese cinema and later directed the 1985 film on Mishima 
Yukio, Mishima: A Life in Four Chapters, while Leonard wrote the script for 
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the 1979 film The Man Who Stole the Sun (Taiyo o nusunda otoko), directed 
by Hasegawa Kazuhiko. As a result, Pollack’s film presented a more cultur- 
ally sensitive image of the country than subsequent American releases such 
as Ridley Scott’s Black Rain (1989), also featuring Takakura. 

The director Furuhata Yasuo directed Takakura in a number of more so- 
phisticated and mature works at Toei, including Winter Flower (Fuyu no 
hana, 1978), in which he played a retired mobster who appoints himself the 
guardian of a murdered gang member’s teenage daughter, and Demon (Yasha, 
1985), in a similar role as a former gangster who retires to a small coastal 
village whose past comes back to haunt him in the form of Kitano Takeshi. 
Furuhata also explored the links between politics and organized crime in 
Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki, 1992). But by and large, the popularity of the 
traditional yakuza film had begun to wane considerably by the late 1970s, 
leading Toei to experiment with titles such as the science fiction hybrid A 
Homansu (1986), the only film directed by its star, the 1970s action icon 
Matsuda Yuisaku (father of Matsuda Rythei), and Gang Wives (Gokud6 no 
onnatachi, 1986), whose first installment, directed by Gosha Hideo from a 
book by journalist Ieda Shdko, led to a long run of sequels. 

The genre found a new market with the creation of Toei’s V-Cinema line, 
and the company announced that its 1994 production The Man Who Shot the 
Don (Don o totta otoko, Nakajima Sadao, 1994) would be its last theatrical 
yakuza release. The modest box-office returns did not, however, prevent it 
from reneging on its promise and releasing two nostalgic throwbacks to the 
ninkyo eiga, in the form of A Story of Modern Chivalry (Gendai ninkyo- 
den,1997), directed by Furuhata and starring Okuda Eiji, and Remnants of 
Chivalry (Zankyo, 1999), directed by Sekimoto Ikuo, as well as an homage 
to Fukasaku’s classic Battles Without Honor and Humanity series, Sakamoto 
Junji’s Another Battle (Shin jingi naki tatakai, 2000), which itself led to a 
sequel directed by Hashimoto Hajime, entitled Another Battle: Conspiracy 
(Shin jingi naki tatakai: Bosatsu, 2003). 

During the 1990s, several directors subverted or reworked the formula 
to investigate the inner psychology of their lawless protagonists, such as in 
Kitano Takeshi’s Sonatine (Sonachine, 1993) and Brother (2000) and Mo- 
chizuki Rokur6’s Another Lonely Hitman (Shin: Kanashiki hittoman, 1995) 
and Onibi: The Fire Within (Onibi, 1997), or those at the fringes of mobster 
groups, such as in Aoyama Shinji’s Helpless (1996) and Chinpira (1996). 
Ishii Takashi brought a modern noir-ish stylistic sheen to thrillers such as A 
Night in the Nude (Nido no yoru, 1993), Alone in the Night (Yoru ga mata 
kuru, 1994), and Gonin (1995), in which various individuals take on the mob, 
while Miike Takashi has made numerous works in the genre in a variety 
of styles and registers, with his most interesting films, such as those in the 
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“Black Society” (kuroshakai) trilogy, investigating the schisms between dif- 
ferent ethnic groups in Japan. 

Yakuza characters have also regularly appeared as comic foils in films in 
which the main characters unwittingly get caught up in the criminal under- 
world, including Yaguchi Shinobu’s Adrenalin Drive (Adorenarin doraibu, 
1999); Sabu’s Postman Blues (Posutoman burtisu, 1997), Unlucky Monkey 
(Anrakki monki, 1998), and Monday (2000); and Uchida Kenji’s A Stranger 
of Mine (Unmei ja nai hito, 2004) and After School (Afuta suktiru, 2007). 


YAMADA YOJI (LUEG3¥2®, 1931- ). Since entering Shochiku in 1954, 
where he initially served as an assistant director to Nomura Yoshitar6 be- 
fore making his debut with The Stranger Upstairs (Nikai no tanin) in 1961, 
Yamada Y6ji has been responsible for creating many of the studio’s most 
popular, characteristic, and commercially successful works. He is best known 
for his [ts Tough Being a Man (Otoko wa tsurai yo) series, which began in 
1969, with a new installment released at least once every year, and ended 
after 49 episodes (of which Yamada directed all but parts three and four) with 
the death of its star Atsumi Kiyoshi in 1996. Based on the adventures of the 
guileless traveling salesman Tora-san, the series allowed Shochiku to retain 
its family image through the difficult market of the 1970s and 1980s, in which 
many of its rivals turned to more exploitative genres. 

Yamada has also directed the four films that comprised the A Class to Re- 
member (Gakko) series, which began in 1993 and looked at parent—student 
relationships in several different educational environments, with the final 
film, A Class to Remember 4: Fifteen (Jiigosai: Gakké IV, 2000), adopting a 
road movie format in its tale of a bored high-school boy who plays truant and 
embarks on a quest to visit a 7,000-year-old cedar tree on Yakushima Island. 
He has also written screenplays for all of the entries in another of Shochiku’s 
most enduring franchises, the Free and Easy (Tsuribaka nisshi) series of 
manga adaptations, about two salarymen who forge a friendship through their 
shared love of fishing. 

Outside of such series, Yamada has directed a number of stand-alone films 
containing, in varying degrees, his trademark mixture of whimsy and nos- 
talgia tempered with pathos, a modicum of light humor and an empathy for 
the common man. Notable works include Home from the Sea (Kokyo, 1972), 
about the harsh economic realities faced during a period of rapid industrial 
development and rural depopulation by a family living on an island in the 
Inland Sea who make their living transporting rocks to construction sites; 
The Yellow Handkerchief (Shiawase no kiiroi hankachi, 1977), a Hokkaido- 
set romantic road movie featuring Takakura Ken and based on a short story 
by Pete Hamill; and Final Take: The Golden Age of the Movies (Kinema no 
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tenchi, 1986), a fictionalized homage to the talents working at Shochiku in 
the early 1930s, during the transition from silent film to talkies. 

Though immensely popular at home, Yamada’s films have been consid- 
ered too quintessentially Japanese to attract much serious critical attention 
overseas, with the exception of his three late-career departures into jidai-geki 
dramas based on the historical novels of Fujisawa Shthei, all set during the 
dying days of the Edo period and featuring low-ranking samurai forced into 
picking up their swords to defend their honor: the Oscar-nominated Twilight 
Samurai (Tasogare Seibei, 2002), with Sanada Hiroyuki and Miyazawa Rie; 
The Hidden Blade (Kakushi ken: oni no tsume, 2004), with Nagase Masa- 
toshi; and Love and Honor (Bushi no ichibun, 2006), with SMAP member 
Kimura Takuya. The trilogy was followed by Kabei: Our Mother (Kabé, 
2008), a portrayal of the family of a left-wing writer after he is imprisoned 
during the war for his opposition to the invasion of Manchuria. 


YAMAGUCHI MOMOE (UO BS, 1959- ). Yamaguchi Momoe was an 
actress and pop idol whose singing career began in 1972 at the age of 13 with 
an appearance on the NTV talent show Birth of a Star (Sta tanj6). Through- 
out the decade she released numerous singles and albums, then retired early 
in 1980 after marrying Miura Tomokazu (1952- ), the actor with whom she 
was paired in so many of her roles that their onscreen outings together were 
affectionately known as Momo-Tomo films. 

The two first appeared together in The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, 1974), 
Yamaguchi’s first leading role. This version of the oft-filmed story by 
Kawabata Yasunari marked the beginning of Toho’s series of bungei eiga 
literary adaptions directed by Nishikawa Katsumi, with Yamaguchi paired 
with Miura in films that include the 1975 version of Mishima Yukio’s The 
Sound of Waves (Shiosai) and Spring Koto (Shunkin shé, 1976), from Tani- 
zaki Junichir6’s novella A Portrait of Shunkin. They also starred together 
in such romantic dramas for Toho as Wakasugi Mitsuo’s Autumn Interlude 
(Kaze tachinu, 1976) and Kawasaki Yoshisuke’s Dances of Flame (Honno no 
mai, 1978), both heartbreaking tales set during the war, in which they played 
young lovers who are separated when Miura is drafted for military service. 
Obayashi Nobuhiko, who later directed them together in the San Francisco— 
set Take Me Away (Furimukeba ai, 1978), pastiched such narratives, with 
Miura appearing in a cameo as a young betrothed soldier in a sequence in his 
playful teen horror movie House (Hausu), originally released on a double 
bill with another Momo-Tomo vehicle in July 1977, Hearts in the Mud (Doro 
darake no junjo), directed by Tomimoto Sékichi. 

Their final film together before Yamaguchi’s retirement was Ichikawa 
Kon’s The Old Capital (Koto, 1980), another Kawabata adaptation. However, 
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Miura continues to act, with notable roles including Suwa Nobuhiro’s impro- 
visation piece, M/Other (1999), in which a professional couple’s relationship 
comes under pressure when Miura’s character takes his eight-year-old son 
from a former marriage into the household he shares with his partner after his 
ex-wife is injured in a traffic accident. 


YAMAGUCHI YOSHIKO (\WGiNF, 1920- ). An actress and singer 
born in Manchuria to Japanese parents (her father, Yamaguchi Fumio, was 
an employee of the South Manchuria Railway Company) and educated in 
Beijin, Yamaguchi Yoshiko first started appearing under the name Ri K6ran 
(the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese name Li Xianglan) in “national 
policy” films (kokusaku eiga) produced by the Manchuria Film Association. 
She was to become the studio’s only major star and, because of her fluency in 
Mandarin, was promoted to audiences in Japan as a genuine Chinese actress 
sympathetic to Imperial Japan and as an ambassador of goodwill between 
Japan and the puppet state of Manchuria. For this she was sentenced for 
treason and collaboration by the Chinese government at the end of the war, 
avoiding execution only when it was revealed she was not a Chinese national. 
Yamaguchi’s being used by the Japanese to promote a sense of pan-Asian 
unity can be compared to the use of Korean singer and actress Choe Seung- 
hui, promoted as Sai Shéki in Japan in records, live performances, and films 
that include Shink6é Kinema’s Dancer of the Peninsular (Hant6 no maihime, 
Kon Hidemi, 1936) and Big Strong Man of Music (Dai kongo no fu, Mizugae 
Rydichi, 1938) for Nikkatsu. 

After being discovered, Yamaguchi made her screen debut as Li Xiang 
Lan, playing a newlywed in Honeymoon Express (Mitsugetsu kaisha; Chinese 
title: Mi yue kuai che, 1938), a remake of a 1935 Nikkatsu comedy directed 
by Otani Toshio, entitled The Spied-on Bride (Nozokareta hanayome). The 
new version, set on a train from Manchuria to Beijing, featured an all-Chinese 
cast, with the exception of Yamaguchi, though it was directed by Ueno 
Shinji, a director recruited from Shinké Kinema’s Tokyo studios, who did not 
speak a word of the local language. More successful in Japan was Watanabe 
Kunio’s overtly propagandist Song of the White Orchid (Byakuran no uta, 
1939), a Toho coproduction in which she was cast as a young musical student 
who falls in love with a Japanese engineer, played by Hasegawa Kazuo, 
working on the South Manchuria Railway. It was the first of several times 
the two stars appeared onscreen together, including the same director’s Vow 
in the Desert (Nessa no chikai, 1940) and Fushimizu Osamu’s China Nights 
(Shina no yoru, 1940), a romance in which she plays a girl who is rescued 
by Hasegawa’s military captain after her village is destroyed by the Imperial 
Army. The latter was a big success in Japan, although it featured a notorious 
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scene in which Yamaguchi is slapped by Hasegawa that was considered a 
huge insult by Chinese audiences and made Yamaguchi a hated figure in the 
country. The film was reissued in Japan after the war as Suchow Nocturne 
(Soshii yakyoku), due to the derogatory connotations of the word “Shina” in 
the original Japanese title. 

Other works of the period include Shimizu Hiroshi’s Sayon’s Bell (Sayon 
no kane, 1943), a coproduction between Man’ei and Shochiku filmed in the 
then Japanese colony of Taiwan, in which she played an indigenous villager 
who sacrifices her life for a Japanese policeman. Many of the songs from the 
films she appeared in were popular hits, and a live appearance in Japan dur- 
ing the war, at the Toho-operated Nihon Gekij6 theater in Tokyo’s Yurakuch6 
district on 11 February 1941, triggered the only riots in the country of the 
wartime period, when thousands of spectators found themselves unable to get 
into the theater, although the incident was hushed up in the nation’s media. 

After the war, Yamaguchi left Manchuria to live in Japan, where she at- 
tempted to continue her career as an actress, this time playing under her own 
name. Many of her postwar roles, of which the best known is as the young 
singer with whom Mifune Toshir6é’s famous painter is caught on camera by 
a photographer for the tabloid press in Kurosawa Akira’s Scandal (Shibun, 
1950), owed much to perceptions of the actress’s intriguing public persona, 
both as a possible wartime collaborator and an exotic and potentially dan- 
gerous outsider. Her films from this era include Inagaki Hiroshi’s Woman 
of Shanghai (Shanhai no onna, 1952) and Wind, Clouds, and the 1000-ryo 
Boat (Ftiun senryosen, 1952), both made for Toho. During the 1950s, she 
attempted to launch a career in America, appearing as Shirley Yamaguchi 
on Broadway and in the Hollywood films Japanese War Bride (King Vidor, 
1952), House of Bamboo (Samuel Fuller, 1955), and Navy Wife (Edward Ber- 
nds, 1956), in all of which she was cast as the submissive partner of an Amer- 
ican. She also appeared in a number of films produced in Hong Kong by the 
Shaw Brothers company between 1952 and 1958, including a coproduction 
with Toho, The Legend of the White Serpent (Byaku fujin no yoren, Toyoda 
Shir6, 1956), based on a Chinese legend about a young man who falls in love 
with a beautiful woman who is really a snake in human form (the same story 
formed the basis of Toei Animation’s first color feature in 1958; see ANIME). 

From 1952 until 1957, Yamaguchi was married to the Japanese—American 
artist Noguchi Isamu (1904-1988). After the marriage broke up, Yamaguchi 
married the Japanese diplomat Otaka Hiroshi (1958-2001) and, adopting his 
family name, retired from film acting to move to Rangoon, Burma, where he 
was posted. Her final Japanese films, A Holiday in Tokyo (Tokyo no kyujitsu, 
Yamamoto Kajiré) and Story of Ankhor Wat: Beautiful Sorrow (Ankoru watto 
monogatari: utsukushiki aishi, Watanabe Kunio), were both released by Toho 
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that same year, although her final film credit is for another film for Shaw 
Brothers, the Leo Tolstoy adaptation Unforgettable Night (Yi ye feng liu, dir. 
Wancang Bu, 1958). 

Yamaguchi later reentered the public sphere presenting the current affairs 
television program Sanji no anata (You at 3 O’Clock) between April 1969 
and March 1974, which dealt with topical political issues such as the wars in 
Vietnam and Cambodia and the plight of the Palestinians. In 1974 she went 
into politics, after being elected to the House of Councillors (the upper House 
of the Japanese parliament), serving three terms until 1992, and subsequently 
became an active voice championing the rights of women across Asia. In 
1987, her autobiography, Ri Koran: Watashi no hansei (trans. Half My Life 
as Ri Koran), cowritten with Fujiwara Sakura, was published, while her life 
story was adapted for the television movies Sayonora Ri Kéran (Fujita Meiji, 
1989) for Fuji TV and Ri Koran (Horikawa Tonk6, 2007) for TV Tokyo, and 
formed the basis of Ian Buruma’s novel The China Lover (2008). 


YAMAMOTO SATSUO (LUABEX, 1910-1983). Yamamoto Satsuo was 
a pioneering force in independent production, during the 1950s especially, 
whose work was characterized by its strong left-wing content. He was an 
active member of the Japanese Communist Party throughout much of his 
life, and his early association with anti-authoritarian movements led to his 
expulsion from Waseda University in 1932. The following year he began his 
filmmaking career at Shochiku, starting out as an assistant to Mikio Naruse, 
whom he followed to to P.C.L. (see TOHO COMPANY) in 1934, making his 
debut there with The Young Miss (Ojésan) in 1937. Noteworthy early works 
include the two-part Mother's Song (Haha no kyoku, 1937), a haha-mono 
that drew inspiration from the Hollywood melodrama Stella Dallas (King 
Vidor, 1937). 

During the war, after directing such obligatory propaganda as the films 
Winged Victory (Tsubasa no gaika, 1942), a tale of two brothers who become 
aviators that boasted a script written by Kurosawa Akira, and Searing Wind 
(Neppu, 1943), a home-front drama set in an iron factory, he was drafted to 
serve in China in 1943. After Japan’s defeat, he returned to Toho, where he 
codirected War and Peace (Sens6 to heiwa, 1947), an antiwar film about a 
shell-shocked soldier who struggles to cope with peacetime after returning 
from China to find his wife remarried; featuring documentary and semi- 
documentary scenes shot by Kamei Fumio, the film was heavily censored 
and its release postponed by the Occupation authorities. Yamamoto was soon 
fired from Toho due to his involvement during its 1948 labor disputes and 
started producing his films independently. He returned to the subject of war 
on several occasions, notably in Who Turned Me into This Kind of Woman? 
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Ri Kéran, the Chinese alias of Yamaguchi Yoshiko, in a publicity still from 1942 for the Manchuria 
Film Association (Manshd Eiga Kyokai). 


(Konna onna ni dare ga shita, 1949), the story of a nurse in a field hospital, 
apparently modeled on Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles; Vacuum 
Zone (Shinkti chitai, 1952); the Philippines-set To the End of the Sun (Hi no 
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hate, 1954); and the Men and War (Ningen to sensd, 1970-73) trilogy. He also 
made the feature-length documentary Vietnam (Betonamu, 1969). 

Other favored topics of Yamamoto’s include the oppression of women, as 
in Ballad of a Cart (Niguruma no uta, 1959), a portrayal of a marriage span- 
ning from the Meiji period to the end of the war, and political corruption, both 
small-scale, as in Trouble About a Typhoon (Taiftt s6doki, 1956), in which a 
village destroys its undamaged school to claim additional compensation after 
being hit by a typhoon, and Red Water (Akai mizu, 1963), in which councilors 
and a local priest connive to capitalize from the development of a hot springs 
resort, and large-scale, as in Total Eclipse (Kinkanshiku, 1975), a damning in- 
dictment of the “construction state” (doken kokka), in which ruling politicians 
collude with private construction companies on unnecessary public develop- 
ments. Other significant socially engaged works include Street of Violence 
(Pen itsuwarazu: Boryokugai, 1950), about a journalist’s fight to expose 
organized crime, and The Ivory Tower (Shiroi kyot6, 1966), about the election 
of an unscrupulous surgeon to the head of a university medical department. 

Though his postwar works were mainly produced independently through 
a number of companies, including his own Yamamoto Pro (founded in 1955), 
they were distributed by larger studios, including Shintoho, Shochiku, and 
especially Daiei, to which he returned under contract in 1960. Here he made a 
number of more commercial films, including the first two installments of the 
eight-film Band of Assassins (Shinobi no mono, 1962-1966) series of ninja 
jidai-geki starring Ichikawa Raiz6; Zatoichi the Outlaw (Zatoichi réyaburi, 
1967), the 16th entry in the long-running series starring Katsu Shintar6; and 
the period ghost story The Bride of Hades (Botan dor6o, 1968; see HORROR; 
SANYUTEI ENCHO). His final film before his death of cancer in 1983 at the 
age of 73 was Nomugi Pass: Fresh Pastures (Nomugi toge: Shinryoku-hen, 
1982), the concluding part of Nomugi Pass (A, Nomugi tége, 1979), about the 
appalling conditions of silk farm workers during the Meiji period. 


YAMANAKA SADAO (LUFF, 1909-1938). Yamanaka Sadao was a pre- 
war filmmaker who worked exclusively within the jidai-geki genre, directing 
films for a number of companies in his home city of Kyoto, including Téa 
Kinema, Shink6 Kinema, and Nikkatsu. His work was noted for its strong 
emphasis on character and sense of social awareness. During an all-too-brief 
career, after his debut Sleeping with a Long Sword (Iro no Genta: Dakinu no 
nagadosu (1932), he directed 26 titles, although this total takes into account 
the fact that Jirokichi the Rat (Nezumi koz6 Jirokichi, 1933) was released in 
three parts and The White-hooded Burglar (Kaito shirozukin, 1935) in two. 
Tragically, only three of his works survive complete: The Pot Worth a Mil- 
lion Ryo (Tange Sazen yowa: Hyakuman ryo no tsubo, 1935), Soshun Kouchi- 
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yama (Kouchiyama Séshun, 1936), and his best-known work, Humanity and 
Paper Balloons (Ninj6 kami fiisen, 1937). Set in an Edo-period slum, this 
last film portrayed a debilitated samurai forced into selling his sword to feed 
himself while his wife scrapes a meagre living making paper balloons. It has 
been seen as addressing the same contemporary concerns as the shomin-geki 
but within a historical setting. It was the only film the director made in Tokyo, 
having moved to the capital to work at P.C.L. shortly before it became Toho. 
On the day of its premier, he was drafted to serve in Manchuria. He died in a 
field hospital in China on 17 September 1938. 


YANAGIMACHI MITSUO (#JEJ3¢H, 1945- ). Yanagimachi Mitsuo is an 
independent director who made his debut in 1976 with Godspeed You! Black 
Emperor (Goddo spidu yu! Black Emperor), a 16mm documentary made by 
his own Production Gunré company, about Tokyo’s bésdzoku biker gangs, 
whose title was later appropriated by a Montreal-based post-rock band. He 
followed this with A Nineteen-Year-Old’s Map (Jujytisai no chizu, 1979), a 
fictional feature about a socially alienated student working as a newspaper 
delivery boy who plots to blow up the houses of his customers. The film 
was based on a novel by Nakagami Kenji, an author from the stigmatized 
burakumin caste (see also AOYAMA SHINJI) who also wrote the script for 
Yanagimachi’s best-known work, Fire Festival (Himatsuri, 1985). The latter 
title, with cinematography by Tamura Masaki, was an atmospheric environ- 
mental allegory about a boorish lumberjack opposed to a new marine park 
development in his village who arrogantly assumes the role of both commu- 
nity leader and an emissary for the local Shint6 deities. 

Yanagimachi’s other works include the rural drama Farewell to the 
Land (Saraba itoshiki daichi, 1982), also shot by Masaki, in which a 
father’s descent into drug addiction and violence due to guilt over his 
two sons’ deaths in a boating accident similarly acted as an allegory for 
the rupture between man and his environment; Shadow of China (Chaina 
shado, 1990), a lavish U.S coproduction set in Hong Kong, starring John 
Lone as a refugee from mainland China who has fled his homeland due 
to the Cultural Revolution and reinvented himself as a prosperous banker; 
and About Love, Tokyo (Ai ni tsuite, Tokyo, 1992), a pessimistic love story 
between a Japanese-born Chinese girl and a Chinese student who supports 
himself working in an abattoir. 

Though his early work in particular was critically well regarded, Yanagi- 
machi’s overall output has unfortunately been relatively small. Whos Camus 
Anyway? (Kamyu nante shiranai, 2005), a self-reflective drama about a group 
of university students’ attempts to complete a film course project about the 
apparently motiveless murder of an old woman by a high-school student, was 
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released 10 years after his previous film The Wandering Peddlers (Tabisuru 
pao-jiang-hu, 1995), a documentary about itinerant merchants in Taiwan. 


YOSHIZAWA COMPANY (YOSHIZAWA SHOTEN,& Res). The 
Yoshizawa Company was the first enterprise in Japan to specialize in film 
production. The exact date of its establishment is unknown, although when 
it pioneered the early film market, it was being run by Kawaura Kenichi 
(1868-1957), who had acquired what was originally a family business 
through marriage. 

The Yoshizawa Company’s early interests included manufacturing and sell- 
ing magic lantern slides and projection equipment as well as organizing shows, 
before becoming an early importer of the Lumiere brothers’ Cinématographe 
machine, which Kawaura acquired in 1897 through Cipione Braccialini, an 
Italian advisor to the Japanese army. The company soon became a significant 
importer and exhibitor of French films, and in 1900 it began manufacturing its 
own projectors. In 1903, it established the first theater intended specifically for 
the exhibition of motion pictures, the Denki-kan (Electric Theater) in Tokyo’s 
Asakusa District. In 1902, Kawaura opened a London office, and in 1904 trav- 
eled to the St. Louis International Exposition in the United States, where he 
showed topical “actualities” of daily life and scenes from the Russo—Japanese 
War (1904-1905), filmed by a unit headed by one of Japan’s first cameramen, 
Chiba Kichiz6. He continued to travel around America for several years, during 
which time he visited Thomas Edison’s studios. 

In 1907, Kawaura returned to Tokyo, where in January 1908 the company 
constructed the country’s first purpose-built film studio, the Meguro Studio 
(Meguro satsuei-jo) in Tokyo, based on his observations of American film- 
making practices and renowned for its all-glass shooting stage. In 1910, Yo- 
shizawa opened the Luna Park amusement park in Asakusa, modeled on New 
York’s Coney Island, although unfortunately it was destroyed the following 
year in a fire. Kawaura retired from the business after his company merged 
with three of its competitors to form Nikkatsu in 1912. 

Notable fiction films produced by the Yoshizawa Company include Ones 
Own Sin (Ono ga tsumi), a Shinpa drama based on a turn-of-the-century 
novel by Kikuchi Yah6 that was adapted on numerous occasions before the 
Pacific War, with Yoshizawa responsible for over half a dozen installments 
or new versions of the tale between 1908 and 1912; The Green of the Pines 
(Matsu no midori, 1911), made from a script solicited from the general public 
as part of a competition held by the company’s Katsud6 shashinkai magazine; 
and The Golden Demon (Konjiki yasha, 1912), adapted from the Meiji-era 
novel by Ozaki Kéy6 (1868-1903). Note that during this early period no 
directors were credited for these productions. 
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ZAINICHI ({£B). The term zainichi strictly means all foreigners domiciled 
in Japan, but it is most often used to refer to Koreans (zainichi kankoku- 
jin), Japan’s largest ethnic minority, with a population estimated in 2000 
at approximately 635,000 (the figure excludes short-term visitors such as 
students), although they have been largely kept invisible within Japan’s 
cultural spheres. The issues surrounding Koreans in Japan are complex and 
controversial. Under the Japan—Korea Annexation Treaty of 1910, the people 
of Korea became subjects of Imperial Japan until the end of the Pacific War 
in 1945 (see WAR AND FILM). As happened with Japan’s other territories 
of Taiwan and Manchuria, increasing attempts were made to suppress the 
colony’s culture and language, with Japanese imposed as the peninsula’s “of- 
ficial” language during the 1930s. 

Shimizu Hiroshi’s Mr Thankyou (Arigaté-san, 1936) provides a rare 
acknowledgment of the Korean presence from the prewar period, in an im- 
provised scene in which the main characters encounter a group of itinerant 
laborers working on the road between Izu and Tokyo. Labor shortages in 
Japan from 1939 onward led to the mass forced conscription of Koreans from 
the peninsula to work in factories, mines, and construction, as well as to serve 
in the military. The number of Koreans during the war forced to serve as 
military prostitutes, or “comfort women,” has also blighted Korean—Japanese 
relationships in the postwar period. Following Japan’s defeat, there were ap- 
proximately 2.4 million Koreans in Japan, many of whom were repatriated, 
leaving 650,000 by 1946. The issue of Korean residents’ rootlessness became 
more acute with the partition of their homeland in 1948. A second phase of 
repatriation to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea took place in the 
1960s and early 1970s, although this time it was voluntary. 

Historically Koreans have faced a significant degree of discrimination, 
with their presence disrupting deeply engrained notions of the homogene- 
ity of the Japanese people. Even those born and brought up in the country 
and with a closer affinity to it than Korea are treated as outsiders and have 
to adopt a Japanese name and undergo a process of naturalization in order 
to become Japanese citizens, although some prominent public figures have 
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opted to use their original Korean names. Until 1991, they were required 
legally to be fingerprinted in order to reside in Japan, yet many second- or 
third-generation zainichi only speak Japanese and are difficult to physically 
distinguish from ethnic Japanese. 

The subject of discrimination against Koreans resident in Japan began to 
raise its head in film in works such as Oshima Nagisa’s Death by Hanging 
(Koshikei, 1968) and Toyoda Shir6’s Portrait of Hell (Jigokuhen, 1969), but 
it was largely confined to independent or jishu eiga productions, such as the 
l6mm films Pig Chicken Suicide (Tonkei shinjui, 1981), which featured a 
romance between two zainichi outcasts, one of whom works in an abattoir, 
and Noisy Requiem (Tsuit6 no zawameki, 1988), about a social outcast with 
a hatred of war veterans and Korean immigrant workers. Both films were di- 
rected by Matsui Yoshihiko. It was not until the 1990s that the subject became 
treated seriously in mainstream cinema, with All Under the Moon (Tsuki wa 
dotchi ni dete iru, 1993), directed by the most prominent zainichi filmmaker, 
Sai Yoichi, celebrating the colorful world of Tokyo’s ethnic underclasses in 
a romantic comedy. 

Other commercially successful films include Yukisada Isao’s GO (2001), 
a teen drama about a boy born on the wrong side of the racial divide; Izutsu 
Kazuyuki’s Pacchigi! (2004), a nostalgic high-school romance set in Kyoto in 
1968, between a Japanese boy and a Korean girl, which was voted best film 
of its year by the critics of Kinema Junp6; and its sequel, Pacchigi! Love & 
Peace (2007), which situated the drama in the heated climate of Tokyo in 1974. 

Personal and political identity continues to be a theme in the independent 
works of new zainichi filmmakers who have emerged since the turn of the 
millennium. Lee Sang-II won the Grand Prix at the PIA Film Festival with 
Blue Chong (Ao Chong, 2000), his graduation piece from the Japan Academy 
of Moving Images (Nihon Eiga Gakko), which he followed with Border 
Line (2002), a road movie set in Hokkaido, although his more recent films, 
such as 69 (2004), Scrap Heaven (Sukurappu heben, 2005), and Hula Girls 
(Fura garu, 2005), have seen him move away from zainichi topics into more 
mainstream territory. In documentary film, Matsue Tetsuaki made Annyong 
Kimchee (Annyon kimuchi, 1999), a self-portrait of how his own sense of cul- 
tural identity is thrown into question following the death of his grandfather, 
which was his graduation piece from the Japan Academy of Moving Images; 
and Identity (2004), a portrait about zainichi performers in the pornographic 
AV (adult video) industry that was made for this market and features un- 
simulated sex scenes. In 2006, Yang Yonghi won the Special Jury Prize at the 
2006 Sundance Film Festival for Dear Pyongyang, an intimate video portrait 
of her father, who, despite having lived in Osaka since the Japanese annexa- 
tion of Korea, remains tenaciously loyal to the communist regime in North 
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Korea. The film follows the daughter and her two parents as they travel to 
Pyongyang to visit her three estranged brothers, who were repatriated there 
as teenagers in 1971. 


ZATOICHI (ZATOICHI, ESSA). Zatoichi is a fictional character created 
by the novelist Shimozawa Kan (1892-1968), who first appeared onscreen 
in a popular chanbara series produced by Daiei. Set in the Edo period, the 
films feature a blind swordsman who masquerades as an itinerant masseur 
while also making his living from gambling as he wanders from town to town 
fighting injustice. 

In the first Zatoichi film, The Tale of Zatoichi (Zatoichi monogatari, Mis- 
umi Kenji, 1962), the character was played by Katsu Shintar6, who became 
most firmly associated with the role, appearing in a total of 26 films and four 
television series (1974, 1976, 1978, 1979) with a total of 112 episodes. Mori 
Issei directed the second film, The Return of Zatoichi (Zoku Zatoichi mono- 
gatari, 1962), while Tanaka Tokuz6 directed the third, New Tale of Zatoichi 
(Shin Zatéichi monogatari, 1963), the first to be shot in color. 

Daiei continued to distribute the subsequent entries, even after Katsu 
founded his own company, Katsu Pro, in 1967, with his first production, 
Zatoichi the Outlaw (Zatoichi réyaburi), directed by Yamamoto Satsuo, 
counting as the 16th in the series. In search of novelty, later episodes drafted 
in Mifune Toshir6, playing a character not dissimilar to his one in Kurosawa 
Akira’s 1961 film, for Zatoichi vs. Yojimbo (Zatoichi to Yojinb6, Okamoto 
Kihachi, 1970), and the Shaw Brothers’ star Yu Wang, reprising his best- 
known role, for Zatoichi Meets the One-Armed Swordsman (Shin Zatoichi: 
Yabure! Téjin-ken, Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1971). Following the bankruptcy of 
Daiei in 1971, Toho distributed the next three episodes: Zatoichi at Large 
(Zatoichi goyo-tabi,1972), the final film of the former Daiei director Mori 
Issei; Zatoichi in Desperation (Shin Zatoichi monogatari: Orieta tsue, 1972), 
the first to be directed by Shintar6 himself; and Zatoichi’s Conspiracy (Shin 
Zatoichi monogatari: Kasama no chimatsuri, Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1973). With 
this, the film series came to its official end, and the character moved to televi- 
sion, later being revived for Katsu’s final appearance in the role for the newly 
resurrected Daiei in Zatoichi: Darkness Is His Ally (Zatoichi, 1989), which 
he also directed. 

The popularity of the original films inspired a lesser series produced by 
Shochiku, this time featuring a blind female sword-fighter played by Mat- 
suyama Y6ko (1937- ), known as Blind Oichi (or Crimson Bat). The four 
films, whose first two were directed by Matsuda Sadatsugu and second two 
by Ichimura Hirokazu, were Crimson Bat: The Blind Swordswoman (Mekura 
no Oichi monogatari: Makkana nagaradori, 1969); Trapped: The Crimson 
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Bat (Mekura no Oichi: Jigokuhada, 1969); Watch Out: Crimson Bat! (Me- 
kura no Oichi: Midaregasa, 1969); and Crimson Bat: Wanted, Dead or Alive 
(Mekura no Oichi: Inochi moraimasu, 1970). The character also inspired the 
1989 American action film Blind Fury, directed by Phillip Noyce, in which 
Rutger Hauer plays a blind Vietnam veteran skilled with the sword, while in 
2003, Kitano Takeshi became the only other actor to play Zatoichi, directing 
himself, with his hair dyed blonde, in the film of the same name. 
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Names of Japanese Film Companies, 
Studios, and Other Organizations 


ACE PICTURES (ESU PIKUCHAZU, T—Z:E7F+—R) 

ARGO PICTURES (ARUGO PIKUCHAZU, 7/V-E7F~—Z) 
ASMIK ACE ENTERTAINMENT (ASUMIKKU ESU ENTATEINMENTO, 
PRZYF I-A LYST AY AVS) 

ATG (ART THEATRE GUILD, ATO SHIATA GIRUDO, 7 —b:? Y772—> 
IVE) 

BANDAI VISUAL (BANDAI BIJUARU, /\ “274 EY277)/) 
BANTSUMA PRO (BANTSUMA PURO, r#7 7) 

BIDE-RIN («7 ff). See NIHON ETHICS OF VIDEO ASSOCIATION 
CHINA FILM COMPANY (CHUNGHWA DYAN-YING, P3258, also 
known as CHUKA DENEI) 

CHIYOGAMI EIGASHA (F¢CHEBREIAL) 

CINEMA CLUB RESEARCH GROUP (SHINE KURABU KENKYUKAI, 
VRID SI HRAD 

COMMISSION FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MOTION PIC- 
TURE CODE OF ETHICS (EIRIN KANRI IINKAL BRA EHEEES:; abbr. 
EIRIN, BR) 

DAIEI TELEVISION (DAIEI TEREBI, ABRFTL E) 

DAI-ICHI MOTION PICTURES (DAI-ICHI EIGA, #3—BRiB)) 

DAINICHI FILM DISTRIBUTION (DAINICHI EIHAI, 4 =F BREC) 
DAITO FILM COMPANY (DAITO EIGA KABUSHIKIGAISHA, A#BBR 
EADS 4) i 
DIRECTORS GUILD OF JAPAN (NIHON EIGA KANTOKU KYOKAI, 8 
AGRE SHAS) 

EIREN (BRi#). See MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION OF 
JAPAN 

EIRIN (BR4f). See COMMISSION FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE CODE OF ETHICS 

ENK PROMOTION (EN K 7O—-Y3r) 

FILM CONTROL COMMITTEE (EIGA TOSEI IINKAL Rei S 
FILM CORPORATION (EIGA KOSHA, BRIBIZS4#) 
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FILM DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION (EIGA HAIKYU KOSHA, BRE 
ECHR S41) 

FILM SCHOOL OF TOKYO (EIGA BIGAKKO, BREISE AAR) 

FUJIFILM CORPORATION (FUJI FIRUMU KABUSHIKIGAISHA, =E 
7 TF IVLERAA HE) 

FUJI TELEVISION NETWORK, INC. (KABUSHIKIGAISHA FUJI TER- 
EBIJON, tkoUBet I VTL ED a; abbr. FUJI TEREBL JY FUE) 
FUKUHODO (#82 =) 

FUKUI FILM (FUKUI EIGA, #722 /B)) 

GREATER JAPAN FILM ASSOCIATION (DAI NIHON EIGA KYOKAI, 
ABARE RS 

GREATER JAPAN FILM MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(DAI-NIHON FIRUMU KIKAI SEIZO KAISHA, KHATZ7/) Le 
att) 

GREATER JAPAN MOTION PICTURE COMPANY (DAI NIHON EIGA 
SEISAKU KABUSHIKIGAISHA, AHAPREIY EATS) 

HACHI NO SU EIGA (#2022 BRIE) 

HANK YU HANSHIN TOHO GROUP (HANKYU HANSHIN TOHO GUR- 
UPU, PREBR ABR ET) L—T) 

HERALD ACE (HERARUDO ESU, \Z/V Fs LA) 

IMAGE FORUM (IMEJI FORAMU, 1 X—-Y74—TDh) 

IMAMURA PRODUCTIONS (IMAMURA PURODAKUSHON, S47 
RDVAY) 

IRIE PRO (AGL7O) 

ISHIHARA PROMOTION (ISHIHARA PUROMOSHON, HIRFOE—-Y 
BY) 

ITAMI PRODUCTIONS (ITAMI PURODAKUSHON, RAAF OLIV av) 
JAPAN ACADEMY AWARD (NIPPON AKADEMI SHO, BAVN7=—B) 
JAPAN ACADEMY OF MOVING IMAGES (NIHON EIGA GAKKO, H 
ARBRE) 

JAPAN ANIMATED FILMS (NIHON DOGA EIGA, HAS)EIERE) 
JAPAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PROMOTION OF THE 
MOVING IMAGE. See UNIJAPAN 

JAPAN BROADCASTING ASSOCIATION (NIHON HOSO KOSAI, BAZ 
WUXGA; abbr. NHK) 

JAPAN CINEMATOGRAPH COMPANY (NIPPON KATSUDO SHASHIN 
KAISHA, BAAS SHAS) 

JAPAN FILM COMPANY (NIPPON EIGASHA, HASBRBIZE; abbr. NICH- 
TEL, ABR) 
JAPAN HOME VIDEO (JAPAN HOMU BIDEO, 27+7/\/7R-LEF7) 
J-HORROR THEATRE (J HORA SHIATA, JAD—-Y72—) 
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JOYPACK FILM (Yat /\Y774)VL) 

KADOKAWA DAIEI MOTION PICTURE COMPANY (KABUSHIKIGAI- 
SHA KADOKAWA DAIEI EIGA, #4202 4+A) | IA BRER EB) 

KADOKAWA HARUKI OFFICE (KADOKAWA HARUKI JIMUSHO, 
)| Ashe 3 HPA) 

KADOKAWA MEDIA MANAGEMENT LTD. (KADOKAWA MEDIA 
MANEJIMENTO, #3) IAT 47 VARY XY 4b) 

KADOKAWA SHOTEN PUBLISHING (KABUSHIKIGAISHA KADO- 
KAWA SHOTEN, *#&rt24t43) || 15) 

KAIJU SHIATA (#82272 —) 

KANSAI TV (KANSAI TEREBI HOSO KABUSHIKIGAISHA, HiFa7L 
eux Att, KANSAI TELECASTING CORPORATION; abbr. KTV) 
KANTO MOVIE DISTRIBUTION (KANTO MUBI HAIKYUSHA, B58 Ls 
—E—Ad#a 4D) 

KATSU PRO (R47) 

KAWAI FILM PRODUCTION COMPANY (KAWAI EIGA SEISAKU- 
SHA, 7] GPREIEL ER) 

KAWAKITA MEMORIAL FILM INSTITUTE (KAWAKITA KINEN EIGA 
BUNKA ZAIDAN, ) |B 2a RESCUE) 

KINDAI EIGA KYOKAI GAC REE 

KINUGASA FILM ALLIANCE (KINUGASA EIGA RENMEI, 7«272RE] 
pesky 

KITTY FILM (KITI FIRUMU, #74: 77/)L) 

KOKKATSU (E74). See KOKUSAI KATSUEI KABUSHIKIGAISHA 
KOKUEI (EIBR) 

KOKUSAI KATSUEI KABUSHIKIGAISHA (EIBR35BR, lit. INTERNA- 
TIONAL MOTION PICTURE COMPANY; abbr. KOKKATSU, E34) 

KSS (71 LALZ) 

KUROSAWA PRODUCTIONS (KUROSAWA PURODAKUSHON, #7 
BSo4~) 

KYOKUTO EIGASHA (#53 BRIBIAL; lit. “FAR EAST FILM COMPANY”) 
MADHOUSE LTD. (KABUSHIKUGAISHA MADDOHAUSU, #&xt4 
VYRINTDA) 

MAKINO EDUCATION MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS (MAKINO 
KYOIKU EIGA SEISAKUSHO, #272 5 BRB YFP) 

MAKINO MOTION PICTURE COMPANY (MAKINO EIGA SEI- 
SAKUSHO, S++ / BREIL FFA) 

MAKINO PRODUCTIONS (V4+/*FASI7Y3y) 

MAKINO TALKIE (MAKINO TOK SEISAKUSHO, ¥2-/ K—+-—82/F FA) 
MATSUDA FILM PRODUCTIONS (MATSUDA EIGASHA, SY 2 BRIEI£L) 
MEGURO SATSUEI-JO (8 2tm32F1) 
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MIFUNE PRO (MIFUNE PURO, =fid 72) 

MILLION FILM (MIRION FIRUMU, =UAY7-7 VL) 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN (NIHON 
EIGA SEISAKUSHA RENMEI, HASPRIIY ESHER; abbr. MPPAJ, EI- 
REN, BR) 

MUSHI PRO (MUSHI PURODAKUSHON, BF OZ737) 

NAN-O EIGA (i EEBRIBI) 

NATURAL COLOR MOVING PICTURE COMPANY (TENNENSHOKU 
KATSUDO SHASHIN KABUSHIKIGAISHA, KAS EHSSUASHA: 
abbr. TENKATSU, X35) 

NEW SENSATIONALIST FILM ASSOCIATION (SHINKANKAKU-HA 
EIGA RENMEI, #7 X'S) BRB Ee) 

NICHIDO EIGA (H&)PRIEI) 

NICHIEI (HBR). See JAPAN FILM COMPANY 

NIHON ETHICS OF VIDEO ASSOCIATION (NIHON BIDEO RINRI 
KYOKAI, BALE F 7 feEEHAS; abbr. NEVA, BIDE-RIN, EF ff) 
NIHON HERALD (NIHON HERARUDO, HAW J//F) 

NIHON TEREBI (HATUE). See NIPPON TELEVISION NETWORK 
CORPORATION 

NIHON UNIVERSITY FILM STUDY CLUB (NIHON DAIGAKU EIGA 
KENKYU-KAI, HAA PRBS; abbr. NICHIDAI EIKEN, HABRE) 
NINGYO EIGA SEISAKUSHO (A AZBRIBISL EPI) 

NIPPON TELEVISION NETWORK CORPORATION (NIPPON TEREBI 
HOSOMO, BAT L ERGKAI; abbr. NTV, NIHON TEREBI) 

NHK. See JAPAN BROADCASTING ASSOCIATION 

NTV. See NIPPON TELEVISION NETWORK CORPORATION 

OFFICE KITANO (OFISU KITANO, 4774 AALEF) 

OGAWA PRODUCTION (OGAWA PURODAKUSHON, /J\)||[WO27Y 
BY) 

OIZUMI EIGA (ASR BRB) 

OKURA EIGA (AiBeBRIB)) 

OSAKA SHOCHIKU GIRLS OPERA (OSAKA SHOCHIKU KAGEKI- 
DAN, ABReATTREIH; abbr. OSK) 

PHOTO CHEMICAL LABORATORY (SHASHIN KAGAKU KENKYUJO, 
BS (tC +oHItPH; abbr. P.C.L.) 

PINK PINEAPPLE (PINKU PAINAPPURU, EY77/\4 FY TIL) 
PRODUCTION GUNRO (PURODAKUSHON GUNRO, FO272/3 #¥5B) 
PROLETARIAN ART FEDERATION OF JAPAN (NIHON PUROTERIA 
GEIJUTSU RENMELHATPOL ZU 7 iia; abbr. PROGEI, 7OX) 
SEDIC INTERNATIONAL (KABUSHIKIGAISHA SEDIKKU_ IN- 
TANASHONARU, ABA 1 YI VA-T ati) 
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SHIN ENGI-ZA (T8328) 

SHINKO KINEMA (#788 % \) 

SHINSEI EIGA (#7 2B8R/B) 

SHISHI PRODUCTIONS (SHISHI PURODAKUSHON, #1 F# FOL 3°) 
SHOCHIKU HOME VIDEO (SHOCHIKU HOMU BIDEO, #a47R-LE 
F7; abbr. SHV) 

SHOCHIKU KINEMA (SHOCHIKU KINEMA, #31744) 

SHOCHIKU ENTERTAINMENTS (SHOCHIKU KOGYO, #347 #847) 
SHOCHIKU SHIMOKAMO STUDIO (SHOCHIKU SHIMOKAMO SAT- 
SUEI-JO, #347 BUM BeieRZ PT) 

SOZOSHA (B34) 

STUDIO EIGHT PRODUCTIONS (EITO PURO, L747) 
STUDIO4°C (KABUSHIKIGAISHA SUTAJIO YONDO-SHII, *kaBALA 
BIA EEL) 

SUNCENT CINEMA WORKS (SANSENTO SHINEMA WAKUSU, th” 
UY bY ANI-DR) 

TAIHO EIGA (KSBRIB) 

TAIKATSU (TAISHO KATSUDO EIGA, AIEJSHRRE) 

TANTANSHA (H2#) 

TEIKOKU KINEMA ENGEI KABUSHIKIGAISHA (#@EI+ 4% RBH 
Att, lit. IMPERIAL CINEMA ENTERTAINMENT COMPANY; abbr. 
TEIKINE, 7%) 

TENJO SAJIKI (KF RED 

TENKATSU (X35). See NATURAL COLOR MOVING PICTURE COM- 
PANY 

TEZUKA PRODUCTIONS (TEZUKA PURODAKUSHON, ¥!#R FOZ 
Vay) 

TOA KINEMA (REE+ AY) 

TOEI ANIMATION (TOEI DOGA KABUSHIKIGAISHA, SRPREVEATE 
#4t, until 1998) 

TOEI ANIMATION (TOEI ANIMESHON KABUSHIKIGAISHA, 5RER7” 
=A-—Va VRE, since 1998) 

TOEI CENTRAL FILM (TOEI SENTORARU FIRUMU, RERZY KOIL 
Ta Ibb) 

TOEI TELEVISION PRODUCTION (TOEI TEREBI PURODAKUSHON, 
RAR LE PORDY ay) 

TOEI VIDEO COMPANY, LTD. (TOEI BIDEO KABUSHIKIGAISHA, 
BRET ARIEL) 

TOHO FILM COMPANY (TOHO EIGA, 5825 BRIE) 

TOHO FILM DISTRIBUTION COMPANY (TOHO EIGA HAIKYU, 
BR ACHE) 
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TOHO-TOWA COMPANY LTD (TOHO-TOWA KABUSHIKIGAISHA, # 
RAAT tL) 

TOKATSU FILM COMPANY (TOKATSU EIGA-SHA, 5835 SREI¢L) 
TOKATSU PRODUCTION (TOKATSU PURODAKUSHON, ig FOS 
FIA) 

TOKUMA SHOTEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (KABUSHIKIGAISHA 
TOKUMA SHOTEN, #424 BIS) 

TOKYO BROADCASTING STATION (TOKYO HOSOK YOKU, FRAGA) 
TOKYO BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. (KABUSHIKIGAISHA 
TOKYO HOSO, #2 RAG, TBS) 

TOKYO HASSEI EIGA SEISAKUSHO (58 A 3$ 75 BRE /EPT) 

TOKYO MOTION PICTURE DISTRIBUTION (TOKYO EIGA HAIKYU, 
BR ARBIACKA; see also TOEI COMPANY) 

TOKYO TAKARAZUKA THEATER (TOKYO TAKARAZUKA GEKIJO, 
Rm RBI) 

TOWA TRADING PARTNERSHIP (TOWA SHOJI KOSHIGAISHA, RI] 
Boast) 

TOYOKO EIGA (RAS BR 

TSUBURAYA PRODUCTIONS (TSUBURAYA PURODAKUSHON, HI& 
FORAY 

TSUBURAYA SPECIAL EFFECTS PRODUCTIONS (TSUBURAYA 
TOKUGI PURODAKUSHON, HEB 7OL7Y3y) 

TV ASAHI CORPORATION (KABUSHIKIGAISHA TEREBI ASAHI, # 
tats L CRAG; abbr. TEREBI ASAHI FL EHEV) 

TV MAN UNION (TEREBI MAN YUNION, 7VEXYVIA=AY) 
UNIJAPAN (2277-/\Y; also known as JAPAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PROMOTION OF THE MOVING IMAGE, ZAIDAN 
HOJIN NIHON EIZO KOKUSAI SHINKO KYOKAI, MEGA A BARR 
Eras 

UNION OF MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS (EIGA SEISAKUSHA 
RENGOKAI, PRE ERIEAS) 

UTA PURO (UTA PURO, HATH, or ICHIKAWA UTAEMON PURODA- 
KUSHON, 7) II API7F BDY3 Y) 

YAMAGATA INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTARY FILM FESTIVAL 
(YAMAGATA oe DOKYUMENTARI EIGASAI, LUFAZEBE R-2 
AYA —BREBIZS; abbr. YIDFF) 

YAMAMOTO PRO (YAMAMOTO PURO, LUA 7D) 

YOKOHAMA SCHOOL OF BROADCASTING AND FILM (YOKO- 
HAMA HOSO EIGA SENMON GAKUIN, #:2/3GXPRE SS P5462) 
YOKOTA BROTHERS COMPANY (YOKOTA KYODAI SHOKAI, #4 
Rams 
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YOKOTA COMPANY (YOKOTA SHOKAI, ##HHiZ) 

YU PRO (Hf 7'D) 

YUBARI INTERNATIONAL FANTASTIC FILM FESTIVAL (YUBARI 
EIGASAI, DIS UBRIEIR) 

ZENSHO KINEMA (f+ 4%) 
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Appendix B 
Japanese Titles of Films Referenced in the Text 


A (Mori Tatsuya, 1998) 

A2 (Mori Tatsuya, 2001) 

A Homansu (7? *7R-\ YA, Matsuda Yisaku, 1986) 

Abashiri Prison (Abashiri bangaichi, 87E# AHH, Ishii Teruo, 1965-1967, 
10 parts) 

The Abe Clan (Abe ichizoku, be} 28—fk, Kumagai Hisatora, 1938) 
Abnormal Family: Older Brother ’s Bride (Hentai kazoku: Aniki no yome-san, 
BERET TL SOUR bv, Sud Masayuki, 1984) 

About Love, Tokyo (Ai ni tsuite, Tokyé, BICOLYC. RR, Yanagimachi 
Mitsuo, 1992) 

Achilles and the Tortoise (Akiresu to kame, 7+ UAEB, Kitano Takeshi, 
2008) 

An Actor’ Revenge (Yukinojo henge, ;Z2K2(t, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 
1935-1936, three parts). Alt. Yukinojo the Phantom. 

An Actor 5 Revenge (Yukinojo henge, 37Z2K2Mt, Ichikawa Kon, 1963). Alt. 
Revenge of a Kabuki Actor. 

Actress (Joyii, &(#, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1947) 

Actuality of the Great Oil Geyser at Kurokawa Oil Fields, Akita Prefecture 
(Akita-ken Kurokawa yuden daifun’yu jikkyo, #42) | PHRAISAB Th, 
unknown, 1914) 

Actuality of His Excellency the Regent’ Inspection of the Motion Picture 
Exhibition (Sesshénomiya denka katsudo shashin tenrankai gotairan jikkyo, 
ARERR PADS SRaRHeGS 2x, unknown, 1921) 

Admiral Yamamoto (Rengé kantai shirei chékan: Yamamoto Isoroku, Gi 
BHSRE WAATZH, Maruyama Seiji, 1968) 

Adrenalin Drive (Adorenarin doraibu, 7 FUP UY RAAT, Yaguchi Shi- 
nobu, 1999) 

Adventures of Electric Rod Boy (Denchti Koz6 no béken, #¥/JVEO BR, 
Tsukamoto Shinya, 1987) 

Adventures of Jirocho (Jiréch6é Sangokushi: Daiichibu: Jiréché uridasu, R 
BRR B—BB MEBRFWT, Makino Masahiro, 1952). Alt. Jiro- 
cho Tale of Three Provinces.p 
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The Adventures of Super Monkey (Saiytiki, Faii#sc, Sawada Kensaku, 2007). 
The Adventures of Tobisuke (Enoken no Tobisuke béken ryok6, L/7Y/O& 
UB) S BRIT, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1949) 

The Affair (Joen, XX, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1959). Alt. Zormented Flame, 
Tormented Love. 

Afraid to Die (Karakkaze yar6, D5  \EF EB, Masumura Yasuzo, 1960) 
Africa Story (Afurika monogatari, 7 7'JF) a8, Hani Susumu, 1981) 

After Life (Wandafuru raifu, 7/“27)VIA 7, Kore’eda Hirokazu, 1999) 
After School (Afuta sukiiru, 7 7 2—A7—], Uchida Kenji, 2007) 

After the Rain (Ame agaru, R344, Koizumi Takashi, 1998) 

Again (Agein, 7 74 Y AGAIN, Yahagi Toshihiko, 1984) 

Ageman (@IF EA, Itami J4z6, 1990). Alt. Tales of a Golden Geisha. 
Agon: Atomic Dragon (Maboroshi no daikaijti Agon, JOKRRY AY 
1968) (TV) 

Ah! Captain Nakamura (Aa Nakamura Taii, "SF AWAR, Nakajima H6z6, 
1931) 

Aiki (AIKI, Tengan Daisuke, 2002) 

Aint No Tomorrows (Oretachi ni asu wa naissu, f87-5(CHA BIE, 
Tanada Yuki, 2008) 

Air Doll (Kaiki ningyo, 22. AFZ, Kore’ eda Hirokazu, 2009) 

Ajima Song: Uehara Tomoko Voice of the Heavens (Ajima no uta: Uehara To- 
moko tenj6 no utagoe, BOKEBOVAZ LIRAIF—KEOMRA, Aoyama 
Shinji, 2003) 

AKA Serial Killer (Ryakush6é renzoku shasatsuma, ®8#} RANE, Ada- 
chi Masao, Matsuda Masao and Sasaki Mamoru, 1969/1975) 

Akiko, Portrait of a Dancer (Akiko: Aru dansé no shéz6, AKIKO 42 YF 
—O F(R, Haneda Sumiko, 1985) 

Akira (Otomo Katushiro, 1988) 

Ako Castle (Ak6-j6, 7FFB4X, Hagiwara Ry6, 1952) 

A.Li.Ce. (Maejima Kenichi, 1999) 

All About Marriage (Kekkon no subete, #&9380Q¢\T, Okamoto Kihachi, 
1958) 

All About My Dog (Inu no eiga, WY!ADALYDY, Isshin Inudé, 2004) 

All Must Live: People, Insects and Birds (Minna ikinakereba naranai: hito, 
mushi, tori, PAREERIMNMESESEWY — Eh AY bY, Kamei 
Fumio, 1984) 

All Living Things Are Friends: Lullabies of Birds, Insects and Fish (Seibutsu 
mina tomodachi: tori mushi sakana no komori uta, #)+TRKELF ~ BU: 
Ly: FAT OFS, Kamei Fumio, 1986) 

All Under the Moon (Tsuki wa dotchi ni dete iru, AlkE DB ITH TLS, Sai 
Yoichi, 1993) 
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Alone Across the Pacific (Taiheiy6 hitori-botchi, KIFOL VIED, Ichi- 

kawa Kon, 1963). Alt. Alone in the Pacific, My Enemy the Sea. 

Alone in the Night (Yoru ga mata kuru, RPE TERA, Ishii Teruo, 1994) 

Always: Sunset on Third Street (Always san-chéme no yithi, ALWAYS = J 

EOYE, Yamazaki Takashi, 2005) 

Amateur Club (Amachua kurabu, 7 F127 (23838, Thomas Kurihara, 

1920) 

Ambition Without Humanity (Jingi naki yabo, (387 *¥#B, 1996-1997, 

two parts) (V) 

Ambush at Blood Pass (Machibuse, Inagaki Hiroshi, ##5(K+, 1970). Alt. 

Ambush, Incident at Blood Pass. 

And Yet We Live (Dokkoi ikiteiru, EOTU4E T4, Imai Tadashi, 1951) 

Andromedia (Andoromedia, 7” FAXF47’, Miike Takashi, 1998) 

Angel Dust (Enjeru dasuto, LYYIJb: 4A, Ishii Ségo, 1994) 

Angel of Revenge: Kamikaze Taxi (Fukushii no tenshi, (22 OK{E KA- 

MIKAZE TAXI, Harada Masato, 1994, two parts) (TV) 

Angel’ Egg (Tenshi no tamago, K{POTEKC, Oshii Mamoru, 1985) 

Animal Treasure Island (Débutsu takarajima, EDD B, Ikeda Hiroshi, 

1971) 

Another Battle (Shin jingi naki tatakai, #1 (#875 = BK, Sakamoto Junji, 

2000) 

Another Battle: Conspiracy (Shin jingi naki tatakai: Bosatsu, #t {—#B7qKR<E 

BYU / aeAx, Hashimoto Hajime, 2003) 

Another Lonely Hitman (Shin: Kanashiki hittoman, #-#R LE EY EVY, 

Mochizuki Rokuré, 1995) 

Another Way (Anazd wei: D kikan j6hé, TTU—-ILT DESESTRRR, 

Yamashita Kosaku, 1988) 

Annyong Kimchee (Annyon kimuchi, BIC kA+ALF, Matsue Tetsuaki, 

1999) 

Ant Boy (Ari-chan, 7’'J5 hy, Seo Mitsuyo, 1941) 

Antonio Gaudi (Antonié Gaudi, 7 YFK-=2—:*HIF4—, 1984) 

Antarctica (Nankyoku monogatari, FAt&)8, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1983) 

Apart from You (Kimi to wakarete, BERT, Naruse Mikio, 1933). Alt. 

After Our Separation. 

Apartment Wife: Afternoon Affair (Danchi-zuma: Hirusagari no joji, ASH 
EE DUOISS, Nishimura Shogor6, 1971) 

Apartment Wife: Afternoon Affair (Danchi-zuma: Hirusagari no joji, AYO 
BFEDUO'SS, Nakahara Shun, 2010) 

Appleseed (Appurushido, 7’ YT )V/— ¥, Aramaki Shinji, 2004) 

Arabian Nights (Arabian Naito: Shindobaddo no béken, PIELT YFA b 

YY EI\Y FO SBR, Yabushita Taiji, 1962) 
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Araki Mataemon (77 CAEP, Ikeda Tomiyasu, 1925) 

Araki Mataemon: Beyond the Nationally Famous Iga (Araki Mataemon: 
Tenka no Iga goe, WARRABI K ROPE, Katsumi Yotar6, 1934) 
Arima Cat Upheaval (Arima neko séd6, 7% Fa), Saito Hakké, 1936) 
Armageddon: The Great Battle with Genma (Genma taisen, X)FAXKEX, 
Rintar6, 1983) 

Armed Robber: Shimizu Sadakichi (Pisutoru got6 Shimizu Sadakichi, EA 
bh) LaAS5§7K XE, Shibata Tsunekichi, 1899). Alt. Shimizu Sadakichi (Ina- 
zuma goto) GAZKE [fez 58 eS ]) 

Army (Rikugun, 2, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1944) 

The Army Advances (Shingun, *£#, Ushihara Kiyohiko, 1930). Alt. March- 
ing On; The March. 

Army Special Attack Squad (Rikugun tokubetsu kégekitai, EB SFR, 
Nichiei, 1945) 

Ashes (Kaijin, PX}, Murata Minoru, 1929) 

Ashura (Ashura-j6 no hitomi, FEES O EB, Takita Y6jird, 2005) 

Asia Cries Out (Sakebu ajia, USSR E, Uchida Tomu, 1933) 
Assassination (Ansatsu, 8%, Shinoda Masahiro, 1964). Alt. The Assassin. 
The Assassination of Ryoma (Ry6ma no ansatsu, i FehBRX, Kuroki Kazuo, 
1974) 

Assault! Jack the Ripper (B6k6é kirisaki Jakku, {TWUBREVVy7, 
Hasebe Yasuharu, 1976) 

Astro Boy (Tetsuwan Atomu, #k5i7’ t Ls, Tezuka Osamu, 1963-1966) (TV) 
Alt. Mighty Atom. 

Astro Boy: Space Hero (Tetsuwan Atomu: Uchti no yisha, RV KL F 
HO 4, Yamamoto Eiichi, Rintaré (as Hayashi Shigeyuki) and Suzuki 
Yoshitake, 1964) 

ASYL: Park and Love Hotel (Paku ando rabu hoteru, /\-—7 7 EF GTA 
7 )V, Kumasaka Izuru, 2007) 

Atami Blues (Atami burtisu, #138 7 )L—Z, Donald Richie, 1962) 

Atragon (Kaitei gunkan, #8/E if, Honda Ishir6, 1963) 

Attack! Hooligans of Hakata (Totsugeki! Hakata Gurentai, 222 '{@23 Su 
K, Ishii Sogo, 1978) 

Audition (Odishon, 7—F47/aY, Miike Takashi, 2000) 

August in the Water (Mizu no naka no hachigatsu, 7KOO/\A, Ishii Ségo, 
1995) 

August Without Him (Kare no inai hachigatsu ga, #OUKU/\AD, 
Kore’eda Hirokazu, 1994) (TV) 

An Autumn Afternoon (Sanma no aji, ¥K7JFAORR, Ozu Yasujir6, 1962) 
Autumn Interlude (Kaze tachinu, 2\1L5 4, Wakasugi Mitsuo, 1976) 
Avalanche (Nadare, A, Shind6 Kaneto, 1952) 
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Avalon (7 F7 OY, Oshii Mamoru, 2000) 

Backward Flow (Gyakuryi, Wt, Futagawa Buntar6, 1924) 

Bad Boys (Furyo shénen, Hani Susumu, RR, 1961) 

Bad Company (Mabudachi, & 4725, Furumaya Tomoyuki, 2001) 

The Bad Sleep Well (Warui yatsu hodo yoku nemuru, BRUIEEK BEA, 
Kurosawa Akira, 1960) 

Bakayaro! I’m Plenty Mad (Bakayar6é! Watashi okkote masu, /\H~7A-! 
fl, RRO TET, Watanabe Eriko/Nakashima Tetsuya/Hara Takahito/Tsut- 
sumi Yukihiko, 1988) 

BAKUSHI, the Incredible Lives of Rope-Masters (Bakushi, #46, Hiroki 
Rydichi, 2007) 

The Ball at the Anjo House (Anjo-ke no butékai, RIROBIRA, Yo- 
shimura K6zaburé, 1947) 

Ballad of a Cart (Niguruma no uta, 4}2O8K, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1959) 
The Ballad of Narayama (Narayama bushiko, #&U£5%, Kinoshita Keisuke, 
1958) 

The Ballad of Narayama (Narayama bushiko, #4&LU8)%, Imamura Shéhei, 1983) 
Ballad of the Silk Tree (Nemu no ki no uta, Miyagi Mariko, tat} O75, 
1974). Alt. The Silk Tree Ballad. 

Bambi Bone (BAMBIVBONE, Shibutani Noriko, 2004) 

Band of Assassins (Shinobi no mono, OOF, Yamamoto Satsuo and vari- 
ous, 1962-1966, eight parts) 

Band of Assassins (Shinsengumi, #248, Sawashima Tadashi, 1969) 
Bangoro Shibukawa (Shibukawa Bangoré, 32) |\F HEB, Tsukiyama Kokichi, 
1922) 

Bantsuma: The Life of Tsumasaburo Bando (Bantsuma: Bando Tsumasabur6 
no shégai, r# —$RR = BRO +E, Matsuda Shunsui, 1980) 

The Bare Essence of Life (Urutora mirakuru rabu sut6ri, DI VEFFZITIV 
FIAK—U—, Yokohama Satoko, 2009). Alt. Ultra Miracle Love Story. 
Barefoot Gen (Hadashi no gen, \& fF. LOT VY, Yamada Tengo, 1976) 
Barefoot Gen (Hadashi no gen, \{TELO Y, Masaki Mori, 1983) 
Barefoot Gen: Explosion of Tears (Hadashi no Gen: Namida no bakuhatsu, 
(\kTELOTY TROBE, Yamada Tengo, 1977) 

Barefoot Gen 2 (Hadashi no gen 2, \&ATE LOZ Y 2, Hirata Toshio, 1986) 
Barefoot Gen 3: Battle of Hiroshima (Hadashi no Gen Part 3: Hiroshima no 
tatakai, \4TELOTY PART 3 EOL VOPETED LY, Yamada Tengo, 1980) 
Barren Illusion (Oinaru genei, KU1E ALIX, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1999) 
Bashing (Basshingu, / \\y>/-/7, Kobayashi Masahiro, 2005) 

Bastard on the Border: The Illusion of a Mixed Race Republic (Maboroshi 
no konminzoku kyéwakoku, SJO7# RIRHAIHA, Nunokawa Tetsur6, 1976) 
The Bath Harem (Ukiyo-buro, *#1#\&, Kimura Keigo, 1958) 
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Battery (Batteri, /\\y 7 'J—, Takita Y6jir6, 2007) 

Battle Anthem (Nihonkai daikaisen: Umi yukaba, HABE jelbd 
l&, Masuda Toshio, 1983). Alt. The Battle of the Sea of Japan: To Go to Sea. 
The Battle at Honnoji Temple (Honnoji gassen, ABE AEX, Makino Shéz6, 
1908) 

Battle Cry (Tokkan, "A), Okamoto Kihachi, 1975) 

Battle in Outer Space (Uchii Daisens6, ='BKEXF, Honda Ishird, 1959). 
Alt. Great Space Battle. 

The Battle of Kawanakajima (Kawanakajima kassen, )|| FBG, Kinugasa 
Teinosuke, 1941) 

The Battle of Okinawa (Gekid6 no Shéwa-shi: Okinawa kessen, B#)OFAAL 
SB SHHEIREN, Okamoto Kihachi, 1971) 

Battle of the Sea of Japan (Nihonkai daikaisen, BAEK BEX, Maruyama 
Seiji, 1969) 

Battle Royale (Batoru rowaiaru, /\b Jb: O94 7’), Fukasaku Kinji, 2000) 
Battle Royale II: Requiem (Batoru rowaiaru II: Chinkonka, /\* Jb: D947 
JU | | [$8583R], Fuksaku Kinji and Fukasaku Kenta, 2003) 

Battleship Yamato (Senkan Yamato, #kit7A4#0, Abe Yutaka, 1953) 

Battles Without Honor and Humanity (Jingi naki tatakai, (~3875 E#XU., 
Fukasaku Kinji, 1973). Alt. The Yakuza Papers. 

Battles Without Honor and Humanity: Fight to the Death in Hiroshima (Jingi 
naki tatakai: Hiroshima shitéhen, {(~3375*#XL JK B CEB, Fukasaku 
Kinji, 1973) 

Battles Without Honor and Humanity: Final Episode (Jingi naki tatakai: 
Kanketsu-hen, (3875 E XU Stith, Fukasaku Kinji, 1974) 

Battles Without Honor and Humanity: Police Tactics (Jingi naki tatakai: 
Ch6jo sakusen, {~ #875. E BYU. TA_E FRY, Fukasaku Kinji, 1974) 

Battles Without Honor and Humanity: Proxy War (Jingi naki tatakai: Dairi 
senso, {3875 EU (EER, Fukasaku Kinji, 1973) 

Bayside Shakedown (Odoru daisésasen the Movie, HOKIBAR THE 
MOVIE, 1998). Alt. Bayside Shakedown the Movie 

Bayside Shakedown 2 (Odoru daisésasen The Movie 2: Reinbo biriji o 
fisaseyo!, HROAIZAIR THE MOVIE 2 V1 YR-PUy Vet E!, 
Motohiro Katsuyuki, 2003). Alt. Bayside Shakedown the Movie 2: Save the 
Rainbow Bridge! 

The Beast Must Die (Yajit shisubeshi, #¥3K969 NL, Murakawa Toru, 1980) 
Beautiful Mystery (Kyokon densetsu: Utsukushiki nazo, BiRtaat SLX 
ak, Nakamura Genji, 1983) 

Beautiful Sunday (BEAUTIFUL SANDAY, Nakashima Tetsuya, 1998) 
Beauty and Sadness (Utsukushisa to kanashimi to, RLCERLEKE, Shi- 
noda Masahiro, 1965) 
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Bed Partner (Beddo paétona, “\\y K+/\—/k+— BED PARTNER, Gotd 
Daisuke, 1988) 

Beer, Those Were the Days. . . (Biru mukashi mukashi, E—)L&DLEDL, 
lizawa Tadasu/Mochinaga Tadahito, 1956) 

Before and After the Rains (Tsuyu no atosaki, DOOBEES, Nakamura 
Noboru, 1956) 

Believe That Others Will Follow (Ato ni tsuzuku o shinzu, BICKK AES, 
Watanabe Kunio, 1945). Alt. J Believe I Am Being Followed; I Believe It Will 
Go On. 

Benten Boy (Benten koz6, #K/|(B, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1928). Alt. The 
Gay Masquerade. 

Beyond the Battlefield (Senka no hate, 8%’&ORT, Yoshimura Késabur6, 
1950) 

Beyond the Clouds (Kumo nagaruru hate ni, 27K DS4¥# Cc, leki Miyoji, 
1953) 

Beyond the Mountain Pass (Tége no kanata, !RO4RA, Shimizu Hiroshi, 
1924) 

The Big Boss (Kaoyaku, BA4%, Katsu Shintar6, 1971) 

The Big Boss's Head (Séch6 no kubi, #3420 B, Sadao Nakajima, 1979) 
Big Strong Man of Music (Dai kongé no fu, KBD, Mizugae Rydichi, 
1938) 

Big Time Gambling Boss (Bakuchiuchi: s6ch6 tobaku, 23436 #8 Fa, 
Yamashita Késaku, 1968). Alt. Big Gambling Ceremony. 

A Billionaire (Okumanchdja, f&/7 $4, Ichikawa Kon, 1954) 

Bird People in China (Chiigoku no chdjin, FEIO RA, Miike Takashi, 1998) 
Birth of the Wizard (Eko eko Azarak I, LITAYYD7 | | EKO EKO 
AZARAK II, Sat6 Shimako, 1996) 

Black Cat (Kuro-nyago, # —-~y 4, Ofuji Noburé, 1929) 

Black Cat Mansion (Borei kaiby6 yashiki, C# 1258234, Nakagawa Nobuo, 
1958). Alt. The Mansion of the Ghost Cat. 

Black Jack (Burakku Jakku, D7‘ 7 +7 -7'\Y 7, Dezaki Osamu, 1996) 

Black Jack (Burakku Jakku, JD ‘Y 7°27 -7\Y 7, Dezaki Osamu, 1993-2000) (V) 
Black Jack (Burakku Jakku: Futari no kuroi isha PIY7PRYID STE 
O#UES, Tezuka Makoto, 2005) 

Black Kiss (Burakku kisu, PD'Y7 *=-A, Tezuka Makoto, 2004). Alt. Syn- 
chronicity. 

Black Line (Kurosen chitai, 2#RH0F, Ishii Teruo, 1960) 

Black Lizard (Kurotokage, 2%, Inoue Umetsugu, 1962) 

Black Lizard (Kurotokage, 2 tft, Fukasaku Kinji, 1968) 

Black Magic Wars (Iga ninpéché, FAERIE, Saitd Kosei, 1982) 
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Blackmail Is My Life (Ky6katsu koso waga jinsei, S&C TDDA, Fuka- 
saku Kinji, 1968). Alt. Call Me Blackmail! 
Black Rain (Kuroi ame, &U.88, Imamura Shéhei, 1989) 
Black Rose Mansion (Kuro bara no yakata, B&O, Fukasaku Kinji, 
1969) 
Black Snow (Kuroi Yuki, U\=§, Takechi Tetsuji, 1965) 
Black Sun (Kuroi taiy6, BUA, Miki Shigeru, 1936) 
The Black Tide (Kuroi ushio, U8, Yamamura S6, 1954) 
The Blessing Bell (K6fuku no kane, 3244802, Sabu, 2002), 
Blind Beast (Moji, Bk, Masumura Yasuz6, 1969). Alt. The Warehouse. 
Blind Woman’s Curse (Kaidan nobori-ryi, "SiXF-U BH, Ishii Teruo, 1970). 
Alt. Black Cat's Revenge, The Tattooed Swordswoman. 
Blood and Bones (Chi to hone, més, Sai Yoichi, 2004) 
Blood and Rules (Chi to okite, MX HE, Yuasa Yoshio, 1965) 
Blood and Spirit (Chi to rei, 1X, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1923) 
Blood Sword of the 99th Virgin (Kytijtikyti honme no kimusume, JLTAAER 
OYE, Magadani Morihei, 1959) 
Bloody Spear at Mount Fuji (Chiyari Fuji, (142 =£, Uchida Tomu, 1955) 
The Blossoming Port (Hanasaku minato, 7E" <7, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1943) 
Blue Chong (Ao Chong, & CHONG, Lee Sang-il, 2000) 
Blue Eyes, Black Eyes (S6b6 kokubé, BP#&#F#, Suzuki Shigeyoshi, 1933) 
Blue Mountains (Aoi Se ecg #3 UL LUA, Imai Tadashi, 1949, two parts) 
The Blue Pearl (Aoi shinjiti, & US ¥, Honda Ishiré, 1951) 
Body and Soul (Kokoro to nikutai no tabi, 1)&\4KOFk, Masuda Toshio, 
1958) 
Bodyguard Kiba (Bodigddo kiba, R74 H—E3, Miike Takashi, 1993— 
1995, three parts) (V) 

Boiling Point (3—4x jtiigatsu, 3 — 4 x 10H, Kitano Takeshi, 1990) 
Bomber Pilots (Bakugeki hikotai, }"R&27R{TKR, Saegusa Genjir6, 1934) 
Book of Love and Marriage (Renai to kekkon no sho, RE EKGYEOS, Abe 
Yutaka, 1936, two parts) 
Book of the Dead (Shisha no sho, %4OF, Kawamoto Kihachir6, 2005) 
Border Line (BORDER LINE, Lee Sang-il, 2002) 
The Boss (Kaoyaku, EA(, Ishii Teruo, 1965) 
The Boss's Son Goes to College (Daigaku no wakadanna, K#OAR EF, 
Shimizu Hiroshi, 1933) 
Bound for the Fields, the Mountains and the Seacoast (No-yuki yama-yuki 
umibe-yuki, BF) Lyk) & BNE, Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1986) 
The Boxer (Bokusa, 777 ++—, Terayama Shiji, 1977) 
Boy (Shonen, ‘YE, Oshima Nagisa, 1969) 
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A Boy's Summer in 1945 (Utsukushii natsu kirishima, BLOBEUY NY, 
Kuroki Kazuo, 2002) 

The Boy and the Little Raccoon (Shénen to kotanuki, DEETTEAE, Mo- 
chinaga Tadahito, 1992) 

The Boy from Hell (Jigoku kozo, ifs) |S, Asato Mari, 2004) 

The Boys Detective Gang (Shénen tantei-dan, ‘DEPR{AH, Kobayashi Tsu- 
neo and various, 1956-1959, nine parts) 

Boys Over Flowers: Final (Hana yori dango: Fainaru, fEkUBFIPTF 
Jl, Ishii Yasuharu, 2008) 

Boy with Cat (Neko to shénen, 4#£/Y, Donald Richie, 1967) 

Branded to Kill (Koroshi no rakuin, #2 OSE, Suzuki Seijun, 1967) 
Brave 47 Gangsters (Gangyu Chiishingura, ++ /7 Sik, Ozawa Shige- 
hiro, 1963). Alt. Chushingura Outlaws, the Story of 47 Loyal Gangsters. 

A Brave Sailor (Yikan naru suihei, BEVIS 47K, Saegusa Genjir6, 1926) 
Breaking Branches Is Forbidden (Hana-ori, 7é4f', Kawamoto Kihachiré, 
1968) 

Briar Rose or the Sleeping Beauty (Ibarahime mata manemuri-hime, UE 5 
ges felkd4atys UB, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1990) 

Bride of the Andes (Andesu no hanayome, 7 /F AOE4R, Hani Susumu, 
1966) 

The Bride of Hades (Botan doré, *tF}#e, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1968) Alt. 
Tale of Peonies and Lanterns. 

The Bride of Otori Castle (Otori-j6 no hanayome, EVYMOTEIR, Matsuda 
Sadatsugu, 1957). Alt. The Lord Takes a Bride. 

Bright Future (Akarui mirai, 7’ 71]V-7 =F, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2003) 
Broken Dishes at the Haunted Mansion (Bancho sarayashiki, *8RMER, 
Makino Sh6éz6, 1914) 

Broken Down Film (Onboroshi firumu, BA\EA74 IV Ls, Tezuka Osamu, 
1985) 

A Broken Drum (Yabure-daiko, PR4. ASX, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1949) 
Brother (BROTHER, Kitano Takeshi, 2000) 

Brothers and Sisters of the Toda Family (Toda-ke no ky6dai, PFARRO SUA, 
Ozu Yasujir6, 1941) 

Buddha (Shaka, #Rill, Misumi Kenji, 1961) 

Bug Master (Mushi-shi, #861, Otomo Katushiro, 2006) 

Bullet Ballet (Baretto baré, /\Uy b+ /\ YL BULLET BALLET, Tsuka- 
moto Shinya, 1998) 

Bullet Train (Shinkansen daibakuha, #19748}, Sato Junya, 1975) 
Buraikan (#28, Shinoda Masahiro, 1970). Alt. The Scandalous Adven- 
tures of Buraikan, Outlaws. 

The Burning Sky (Moyuru ézora, VAPAKZE, Abe Yutaka, 1940) 
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Burst City (Bakuretsu Toshi, }828#8TH =BURST CITY, Ishii Ségo, 1982) 
Café Lumiére (K6hi jik6, H3EPFIL, Hou Hsiao-hsien, 2003) 

The Cage (Ori, ¥&, Terayama Shoji, 1962) 

Camp Song (Roei no uta, "= OBR, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1938) 

Campaign (Senky6, #24, Soda Kazuhiro, 2007). Alt. The Kawasaki Candidate. 
Canary (Kanaria, AF'J7’, Shiota Akihiko, 2004) 

The Captain’s Daughter (Taii no musume, KE}O4R, Ochiai Namio, 1929) 
Carmen Comes Home (Karumen kyoké ni kaeru, FT) XV REMC IBA, 
Kinoshita Keisuke, 1951) 

Carmen from Kawauchi (Kawauchi Karumen, FJAAIV XY, Suzuki Seijun, 
1966) 

Carmen ’s Pure Love (Karumen junjoésu, 1A Vite S, Kinoshita Keisuke, 
1952) 

Case of the Disjointed Murder (Furenzoku satsujin jiken, BRERA BE, 
Sone Chisei, 1977) 

Castle Orgies (Irogoyomi éoku hiwa, FKP, Hayashi Isao, 1971). 
Alt. Sensual History: Shogun s Harem Secret Story. 

A Cat, a Man, and Two Women (Neko to shézé to futari no onna, 79«/-EIG¢ 
=AD*h7E, Toyoda Shiré, 1956) 

Cat Ghost of Ouma Cross (Kaibyé Omagatsuji, E3RZEA7 it, Kato Bin, 
1954) 

The Cat Leaves Home (Inuneko, K4#, Iguchi Nami, 2001, 8mm) 

The Cat Leaves Home (Inuneko, K4s, Iguchi Nami, 2004) 

The Cat of Okazaki (Okazaki no neko, (all@O%38, Makino Sh6z6, 1914) 

The Cat Returns (Neko no ongaeshi, }8@ BRL, Morita Hiroyuki, 2001) 
Catastrophe 1999: The Prophecies of Nostradamus (Nosutoradamusu no dai- 
yogen, /AKILLADKYSE CATASTROPHE — 1999, Masuda Toshio, 
1974) 

The Catch (Shiiku, 8}, Oshima Nagisa, 1961) 

Caterpillar (Kyatapira, ++ 2 EF—, Wakamatsu K6ji, 2010) 

The Ceiling at Utsunomiya (Kaii Utsonomiya tsuritenj6, (£2 FE BANK, 
Nakagawa Nobuo, 1956) 

The Ceremony (Gishiki, 4&4, Oshima Nagisa, 1971) 

A Certain Woman (Aru onna, KOK, Toyoda Shird, 1954) 

A Chain of Islands (Nihon rett6, BAYES, Kumai Kei, 1965) 

Challenge for Glory (Eiké e no chésen, RIt-\OPKEX, Masuda Toshio, 
1966) 

Chaos (Kaosu, HA ACHAOS, Nakata Hideo, 2000) 

Charisma (Karisuma, 71'\J AX CHARISMA, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2000) 
Cherry Blossoms of Japan (Yamato zakura, HAS*X, Iwafuji Shisetsu, 1909) 
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Chikamatsu’s Love in Osaka (Naniwa no koi no monogatari, 27EO7RO 
a4, Uchida Tomu, 1959) 

The Life of Chikuzan (Chikuzan hitori tabi, YT}. UO& UFR, Shind6 Kaneto, 1977) 
Children in the Classroom (Kyéshitsu no kodomotachi, RBZOFEKS, 
Hani Susumu, 1954) 

Children in the Wind (Kaze no naka no kodomo, B\O FOF, Shimizu 
Hiroshi, 1937) 

Children of the Beehive (Hachi no su no kodomotachi, BORBROF{EKS, 
Shimizu Hiroshi, 1948) 

Children of Hiroshima (Genbaku no ko, IR}®OF#, Shind6 Kaneto, 1952) 
Children of the Sun (Taiy6 no ko, KfaOF, Abe Yutaka, 1938) 

Children of the Wind (Kaze no naka no kodomo, B\OFOF4{#, Shimizu 
Hiroshi, 1937) 

Children Who Draw Pictures (E 0 kaku kodomotachi, #8%48< F415, 
Hani Susumu, 1956) 

China Nights (Shina no yoru, 3ZABM7&, Fushimizu Osamu, 1940, two parts). 
Alt. Suchow Nocturne (Soshii yakyoku, #&)\7& A) 

Chinkoroheibei and the Treasure Box (Chinkoroheibei tama tebako, 5/74 
XE FHA, Ofuji Noburd, 1936) 

Chinpira (F +/+ E+, Kawashima Toru, 1984) 

Chinpira (FY EF, Aoyama Shinji, 1996). Alt. Two Punks. 

Chivalry Under the New Moon (Kyiikotsu mikazuki, (R#=HA, Ikeda 
Tomiyasu, 1926) 

Chocolate and Soldiers (Chokoréto to heitai, FAIV—-KERR, Satd 
Takeshi, 1938) 

Choice of Hercules (Totsunytiseyo! Asama sanso jiken, AE &! ALU 
= (4, Harada Masato, 2001) 

Chronic Rutting Adultery Wife (Mansei hatsujé furin-zuma, Yoshiyuki Yumi, 
KA Maz, 1996) 

Chuji in His Heyday (Chiji uridasu, B2RFEHF , Itami Mansaku, 1935) 
Chuji Kunisada (Kunisada Chiiji, E878, Makino Masahiro, 1937) 

Chuji Kunisada (Kunisada Chiji, E\ER78, Takizawa Eisuke, 1954) 
Chujis Travel Diary: Bloody Smile in Shinshu (Chuji tabi nikki: Shinshu 
kessho-hen, BRK Hac fa) MX &, It6 Daisuke, 1927) 

Chujis Travel Diary: First Meeting on the Road (Chiji tabi nikki: Aizome 
dochi, EGaWKAad i438, Sasaki Yasushi, 1952) 

Chushingura (Chishingura, 5 ik, Ikeda Tomiyasu, 1938) 

Chishingura Gotanme (Ri ERHEE, Konishi Téru, 1907) 

Circus Boys (Nijtiseiki shénen dokuhon, —Th#0/) Fai AX, Hayashi Kaiz6, 
1989) 
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City of Lost Souls (Hyérytigai: The Hazard City, =27it{} THE HAZARD 
CITY, Miike Takashi, 2000). Alt. The Hazard City. 

A Class to Remember (Gakk6é, #8, Yamada YOji, 1993) 

A Class to Remember 4: Fifteen (Jiigosai: Gakké IV, THA Fk IV, 
Yamada Y6ji, 2000) 

Cleopatra (Kureopatora,7 VA /\bF, Yamamoto Eiichi and Tezuka Osamu, 
1970). Alt. Cleopatra: Queen of Sex. 

The Closed Vagina (Sain, #4§2, Adachi Masao/Nichidai Eiken, 1963) 
Cloudburst (Doshaburi, -#)8%U, Nakamura Noboru, 1957) 

The Cock Crows Twice (Niwatori wa futatabi naku, $84 4Te + OFR<, 
Gosho Heinosuke, 1954) 

The Cockroach (Za gokuburi, + T=-7'), Kotani Shiisei, 1973) 
Cockroach Detective (Gokuburi keiji, 447 UFIS, Kotani Shisei, 1973) 
A Colt Is My Passport (Koruto wa ore no pasupoto, 28s f8O/ \AAR—b, 
Nomura Takashi, 1967) 

Company Funeral (Shas6, #£#£, Masuda Toshio, 1989) 

The Concretization of These Things Flying Around Me (Watashi ga iki-iki to 
kakawatte ik6 to suru jibutsu no gutaika, FsPEEEE ERD TOTIE 
FSBO B1h(b, Kawase Naomi, 1988) 

Conflagration (Enjo, #_E, Ichikawa Kon, 1958). Alt. Flame of Torment; The 
Temple of the Golden Pavilion. 

Continued: The Amended Record of Japanese Zigomar (Zoku Nihon Jigoma 
kaishinroku, BAY IY BUD ER, unknown, 1912) 

A Cop, a Bitch and a Killer (Waga mune ni kyoki ari, DFC ASH Y, 
Aoyama Shinji, 1996) (V) 

Cops vs. Thugs (Kenkei tai soshiki béryoku, "2S Xt#0 2571, Fukasaku 
Kinji, 1975) 

Copycat Killer (Moh6-han, *&4#3E, Morita Yoshimitsu, 2002) 

Corporal Norakuro (Norakuro goché, D'5<A‘fkR, Murata Yasuji, 1934) 
Crab Temple Omen (Kani manji engi, @7>F#EC, Uchida Tomu/Okuda 
Hidehiko, 1925) 

Crazed Blades Under the Moon (Gekka no kydjin, AR FOJEH, Kinugasa 
Teinosuke, 1927) 

Crazed Fruit (Kurutta kajitsu, JED17ERS, Nakahira K6, 1956) 

Crazy Family (Gyakufunsha kazoku, BURST RGR, Ishii Sogo, 1984) 

Crazy Thunder Road (Kuruizaki sandé rédo, JEU REY Z—O— B, Ishii 
Ségo, 1980) 

Cream Lemon (Kurimu remon, (UWE EY, var., 1984, series) (V) 
Crest of Betrayal (Chiishingura gaiden: Yotsuya kaidan, BERBME BA 
EX, Fukasaku Kinji, 1994) 

The Cricket Girl (Koborogi-musume, T|£A 4, Hamano Sachi, 2006) 
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Crime Hunter: Bullet of Fury (Kuraimu hantd: Ikari no jtidan, 797 LI \Y 
A— UO, Okawa Shund6, 1989) (V) 

Crimson Bat: The Blind Swordswoman (Mekura no Oichi monogatari: 
Makkana nagaradori, ODSOBDMRB BoE, Matsuda Sa- 
datsugu, 1969). Alt. Blind Oichi Story: Red Bird of Flight. 

Crimson Bat: Wanted, Dead or Alive (Mekura no Oichi: Inochi moraimasu, 
OL5OHMH AEE, Ichimura Hirokazu, 1970). 

Crimson Pistol (Kurenai no kenjii, XL O2%, Ushihara Yoichi, 1961) 
Crimson Wings (Kurenai no tsubasa, #132, Nakahira K6, 1958) 
Crossroads (Jujiré, - #8, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1928). Alt. Crossways, the 
Slums of Yoshiwara. 

The Crucified Lovers (Chikamatsu monogatari, #X4)3%, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1954). Alt. A Story from Chikamatsu, the Tale of the Crucified Lovers. 

Cruel Ghost Legend (Kaidan zankoku monogatari, \ZixX5xGh0s8, Hase 
Kazuo, 1968). Alt. Curse of the Blood. 

Cruel Gun Story (Kenjti zankoku monogatari, @O9xEEs8, Furukawa 
Takumi, 1964) 

Cruel Story of Youth (Seishun zankoku monogatari, 3 #9xEe a5, Oshima 
Nagisa, 1960). Alt. Naked Youth. 

Crying Out Love, in the Center of the World (Sekai no chtishin de, ai o 
sakebu, HROPIDC BEF, Yukisada Isao, 2004) 

The Cuckoo (Hototogisu, 7#90%%, Tanaka Eizo, 1919) 

The Cuckoo (Hototogisu, 790%, Ikeda Yoshinobu, 1922) 

The Cuckoo (Hototogisu, #40), Gosho Heinosuke, 1932) 

Cure (Kyua, CURE’ +17’, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1997) 

Cybele (Shibéru, /7\—)b, Donald Richie, 1968) 

D-Slope Murder Case (D-zaka no satsujin jiken, DIRORASBE, Jissdji 
Akio, 1998) 

Dagger of Kamui (Kamui no ken, HL D&il, Rintar6, 1985). Alt. The Blade 
of Kamui. 

Daibosatsu Pass (Daibosatsu toge, KE EIR, Watanabe Kunio, 1953, three 
parts) 

Daimajin (KEA4##, Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1966) 

Dallos (Darosu, # AA, Oshii Mamoru, 1983, four episodes) Alt. Battle for 
Moon Station Dallos. (V) 

The Dance of the Chagama (Chagama ondo, #82358, Masaoka Kenzé6, 
1935) 

The Dancer (Maihime, #£4B, Naruse Mikio, 1951) 

The Dancer (Maihime, #£4B, Shinoda Masahiro, 1989). Alt. Die Tanzerin. 
Dancer of the Peninsular (Hant6 no maihime, = O#f4B, Kon Hidemi, 
1936) 
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Dances of Flame (Honné no mai, #®O#£, Kawasaki Yoshisuke, 1978) 
Dark the Mountain Snow (Rokujé yukiyama tsumugi, 71 EP EH, Mat- 
suyama Zenz6, 1965) 

Dark Water (Honogurai mizu no soko kara, JK8SU\7KOJED*5, Nakata 
Hideo, 2002) 

Darkness in the Light (Nihon no kuroi natsu: Enzai, BRAD BUS RE, 
Kumai Kei, 2001) 

Daughter of Manchuria (Manshii musume, 7a)\\4&, Watanabe Shintaré, 
1932) 

Daughters, Wives and a Mother (Musume tsuma haha, 9&*#=*&}, Naruse 
Mikio, 1960) 

Dawn, Fifteenth of August (Shiisen hiwa: Reimei hachigatsu jtigo-nichi, #& 
Bphsag 2858/\A+ GE, Sekigawa Hideo, 1952). Alt. End of War Secret 
Story: Dawn, Fifteenth of August [lit]. 

The Dawn of Manchuria and Mongolia (Manmé kenkoku no reimei, 7H30= 
]D3858, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1932). Alt. Dawn of Manchuria. 

The Day of Laughing and Crying (Nakinagara warau hi, WEED SRI A, 
Matsuyama Zenz6, 1977) 

Daydream (Hakujitsumu, RA®, Takechi Tetsuji, 1964) 

Daydream (Hakujitsumu, RA, Takechi Tetsuji, 1981) 

Daydream 2 (Hakujitsumu 2, RRS 2, Takechi Tetsuji, 1987). Alt. Cap- 
tured for Sex. 

Days of Youth (Gakusei romansu: Wakaki hi, FHOYYA A*EH, Ozu 
Yasujird6, 1929) 

Dead End Run (DEAD END RUN, Ishii Sé6go, 2003) 

Dead or Alive: Hanzaisha (DOA: DEAD OR ALIVE J303E%, Miike Ta- 
kashi, 1999) 

Dear Doctor (Dia dokutd, 747 *FIA—, Nishikawa Miwa, 2009) 

Dear Mr. Emperor (Haike tenné heika-sama, FPAK SR FtR, Nomura 
Yoshitar6, 1963) 

Dear Mr. Emperor 2 (Zoku: Haike tenné heika-sama, *fPBREE FRR, 
Nomura Yoshitar6, 1964) 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister (Haike soridaijin-sama, 4¢°54832XK BR, Nomura 
Yoshitar6, 1964) 

Dear Pyongyang (Dia Pyonyan, 747 * Cay V VY, Yang Yonghi, 2005) 
Death by Hanging (Késhikei, ®9CH!|, Oshima Nagisa, 1968) 

Death Note (Desu néto, FA/—k, Kaneko Shisuke, 2006) 

Death Note: The Last Name (Desu néto: The Last Name, 7 A/— k, the Last 
name, Kaneko Shisuke, 2006) 

Death of a Tea Master (Sen no Rikyi: Honkakubé ibun, FAK ABIES 
M, Kumai Kei, 1989) 
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The Death of My Sister (Imoto no shi, 43", Kinugasa Teinosuke/Sakata 
Shigenori, 1920) 

Death Trance (Desu toransu, FT A* FIY/A, Shimomura Yaji, 2006) 

A Dedicated Life (Zenshin shésetsuka, 25/\\s#t3X, Hara Kazuo, 1994) 
Deep River (Fukai kawa, U3], Kumai Kei, 1995) 

Delinquent Girl: Mako (Fury6 shéjo: Mako, ®BY f+, Kurahara 
Koretsugu, 1971) 

The Demon (Oni, 5%, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1970) 

Demon (Yasha, 7@SZ, Furuhata Yasuo, 1985) 

Demon Pond (Yashagaike, 72277 Hh, Shinoda Masahiro, 1979) 

Departures (Okuribito, BS UO, Takita Yojird, 2008) 

Dersu Uzala (Derusu uzéra, FIVA“J—7F, Kurosawa Akira, 1975).Alt. 
Dersu Uzala: The Hunter. 

Desert Moon (Tsuki no sabaku, ADP, Aoyama Shinji, 2001) 

Destroy All Monsters (Kaijti sshingeki, E=KKRi=, Honda Ishiré, 1968) 
Detective Story (Tantei monogatari, #A Mase, Negishi Kichitar6, 1983) 
Devil of Ghost Snake Mansion (Yojasé no mao, ¥KXEIED AE, Magadani 
Morihei, 1957) 

Diary of a Mad Old Man (Fiten rojin nikki, Jae A Bic, Kimura Keigo, 
1962) 

Diary of a Shinjuku Thief (Shinjuku dorobé nikki, #74 Je*8Hsc, Oshima 
Nagisa, 1969) 

The Diary of Anne Frank (Anne no nikki, 7 7% Hid, Nagaoka Akinori, 
1985) 

Dirty Hero (Yogoreta eiyt, 754 .T-Me, Kadokawa Haruki, 1982). Alt. The 
Lost Hero. 

Disheveled Hair (Midaregami, #TE*1Z, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1961). Alt. 
Blind Devotion. 

Dispersing Clouds (Wakaregumo, 72D‘4.#, Gosho Heinosuke, 1951) 
Distance (Disutansu, 71 AB YA, Kore’eda Hirokazu, 2001) 

Distant Thunder (Enrai, 3&8, Negishi Kichitaré, 1981) 

Doctor Kinuyo (Joi Kinuyo sensei, ZIR#S{t 76, Nomura Hiromasa, 1937). 
Alt. Kinuyo the Lady Doctor. 

Document 6/15 (Dokumento 6.15, F4=-2X%Y+ 6.15, Jénouchi Motoharu/ 
Nichidai Eiken, 1962) 

Dodesukaden (© CF bY Chu, Kurosawa Akira, 1970) 

Dog Race (Inu hashiru, K. A, Sai Yoichi, 1998) 

Doggy March (Wan wan Chiishingura, *hDPATR ER, Shirakawa Dai- 
saku, 1963). Alt. Bow Wow Chushingura, Watchdog Woof Woof. 

Dogura Magura (KE73*Y77Z, Matsumoto Toshio, 1988) 

Doing Time (Keimusho no naka, HFSPAOF, Sai Yéichi, 2002) 
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Dojoji Temple (Déjoji, JAAX=F, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1976) 

Dont Hesitate, Young Folks (Tamerau nakare wakodo yo, TOSSTNEA 
A&, Taguchi Satoshi, 1935) 

Don‘ Like, Dont Like, Don t Like (Kirai kirai kirai, #@U GRU GRU, Edagawa 
Hiromu, 1960) 

Doppelganger (Dopperugengaé, F'YNJV7YA—, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 
2003) 

Dora Heita (&'5°EX, Ichikawa Kon, 2000) 

Dororo (LAA, Shiota Akihiko, 2007) 

Double Suicide (Shinju-ten Amijima, 1L FAI, Shinoda Masahiro, 1969) 
Double Suicide of Sonezaki (Sonezaki shinji, S#RROA, Masumura Ya- 
suzo, 1978) 

Down the Drain (Hadashi no pikunikku, #REOCEZ=Y7, Yaguchi Shi- 
nobu, 1993) 

The Downfall of Osen (Orizuru Osen, $t#5d5-F, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1935) 
Dr. Akagi (Kanzo-sensei, DY Y—FE, Imamura Shéhei, 1998) 

Draft Notice (Shéshirei, B24, Watanabe Kunio, 1935) 

Dragnet Girl (Hijésen no onna, FE BROZX, Ozu Yasujir6, 1933) 

Dream of a Snowy Night (Yuki no yoru no yume, §& ORO#®, Ofuji Noburo, 
1947) 

Dream of the Red Chamber (K6ékeimu, 41F1&, Takechi Tetsuji, 1964) 
Dreams (Yume, =, Kurosawa Akira, 1990). Alt. Akira Kurosawa’s Dreams. 
Dreamy Urashima (Nonki na t6-san ryugu mairi, 7 EF FIO YRESE 
'), Kimura Hakuzan, 1925) 

The Drifting Classroom (Hy6éryu kyéshitsu, 27RLZ, Obayashi Nobuhiko, 
1987) 

The Drifting Detective: Black Wind Across the Cape (Furaibo tantei: Akai 
tani no sangeki, IRIE Wa ES BUA, Fukasaku Kinji, 1961) 

The Drifting Detective: Tragedy of the Red Valley (Furaibé tantei: Akai tani 
no sangeki, RIANA: TUBA OBE, Fukasaku Kinji, 1961) 

Drive (DRIVE, Sabu, 2002) 

Drunken Angel (Yoidore tenshi, BELNETLAAF, Kurosawa Akira, 1948) 

Dry Lake (Kawaita mizuumi, #ZUTé7A, Shinoda Masahiro, 1960). Alt. Youth 
in Fury. 

Eagle of the Pacific (Taiheiyé no washi, A*E7£O®, Honda Ishir6, 1953). 
Alt. Operation Kamikaze. 

Early Spring (Séshun, ##, Ozu Yasujir6, 1956) 

Early Summer (Bakushii, @*X, Ozu Yasujir6, 1951) 

Earth (Tsuchi, =, Uchida Tomu, 1939) 

East China Sea (Higashi Shina-kai, 2/4 ¥8, Itsumi Tadahiko, 1968) 
Eastward Bound (Téyuki, ifsc, Otani Toshio, 1940) 
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Ecstasy of Angels (Tenshi no kékotsu, K*FO VW! 

Alt. Angelic Orgasm. 

Edo Cruelty (Edo mujo, 7LP#8'8, Nishiyama Masateru, 1963) 

Edo Life Recollected in Drawings: Kichizaemon and the Townspeople (Ezu ni 

shinobu edo no kurashi: Kichizaemon-san to machi no hitobito, *®BAVWC{BS 
WAD<5L — SABPISCA ERO AA, Tokieda Toshie, 1977) 

The Eel (Unagi, 37%, Imamura Shohei, 1997) 

The Effects of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki (Hiroshima, 

Nagasaki ni okeru genshibakudan no kéka, KB? alc SW ARF REO 

352, Nippon Eigasha, 1945/1967) 

800 Two Lap Runners (800 TWO LAP RUNNERS, Hiroki Rytichi, 1994) 
813: The Adventures of Arséne Lupin (813, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1923) 

Ejijanaika (AAC 7EUD, Imamura Shéhei, 1981). Alt. Why Not?. 

Electric Dragon 80.000 V (ELECTRIC DRAGON 80000V, Ishii Ségo, 2001) 

An Electrician and his Wife (Denké to sono tsuma, &.&HF, Henry Ko- 

tani, 1921) 

Elephant Story (Zé monogatari, R4)s8, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1980) 

Eli Eli Lema Sabachtani? (Aoyama Shinji, 2005) 

EM Embalming (Aoyama Shinji, 1999) 

Embracing (Ni tsutsumarete, \C D DENT, Kawase Naomi, 1992) 

Embryo Hunts in Secret (Taiji ga mitsury6 suru toki, RAED IKT SR, 
Wakamatsu K6ji, 1966). Alt. Embryo Goes Poaching; Embryo Goes Hunting. 
The Emperor Meiji and the Great Russo-Japanese War (Meiji tenno to nichiro 
dai-sensé, FIBRE chBARF, Watanabe Kunio, 1957) 

Emperor Tomato Ketchup (Tomato ketchapu tantei, kX KT yYFYV TSR, 
Terayama Shoji, 1971) 

The Emperor's Naked Army Marches On (Yuki yukite shingun, DE WEG 
4#=, Hara Kazuo, 1987) 

Empire of Kids (Gaki teikoku, 7-734), Izutsu Kazuyuki, 1981) 

Empire of Passion (Ai no borei, & OT, Oshima Nagisa, 1978) 

Encyclopedia of Child-rearing (Ikuji no hyakka, BORE, Tokieda 
Toshie, 1984) 

Endless Desire (Hateshi naki yokubo, ®U7& © 4K, Imamura Shohei, 1958) 

Endless Waltz (Endoresu warutsu, LY FU A+)‘, Wakamatsu K6ji, 1995) 
The End of Summer (Kohayagawa-ke no aki, /\\)||RROFRK, Ozu Yasujir6, 
1961). Alt. Early Autumn. 

Engagement Ring (Konyakuyubiwa, ¥&#)t8##, Matsubayashi Shei, 1956) 

Enoken’s Ishimatsu of the Forest (Enoken no mori no ishimatsu, L/7/@O 
FRO Aka, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1939) 

Enoken’s Youthful Liquor Margin (Enoken no seishun suikoden, L/7/@O 
Bae Geto, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1934) 


2, Wakamatsu K6ji, 1972). 
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Entrails of a Beautiful Woman (Bijo no harawata, FXO 54 fe, Komizu 
Kazuo, 1986) 

Entrails of a Virgin (Shojo no harawata, WUAOlE 54 fe, Komizu Kazuo, 
1986) 

Equinox Flower (Higanbana, (46, Ozu Yasujir6, 1958) 

Eros Eterna (Seibo kannon daibésatsu, 2B KEK, Wakamatsu KOji, 
1977) Alt. The Emperor's Mother, the Goddess of Mercy and the Great Bo- 
dhisatva. 

Eros Plus Massacre (Erosu + gyakusatsu, TLOA+/E%%, Yoshida Kyt, 
1970) 

Erotic Liaisons (Erotikku na kankei, LO74 vy 77 BK, Wakamatsu K6ji, 
1992) 

Escape from Prison (Datsugoku, Bitjsk, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1950) 

E.S.P/Spy (Esupai, LA/\4,, Fukuda Jun, 1974). Alt. ESP-Y, ESPY. 

The Eternal Breasts (Chibusa yo eien nare, #LR&KIREN, Tanaka 
Kinuyo, 1955) 

Eternal Heart (Fue no shiratama, #32 BAEK, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1929). Alt. 
Undying Pearl. 

Eureka (Yurika, 1')- 71, Aoyama Shinji, 2001) 

Evil Dead Trap (Shiry6 no wana, 9632 Ex, Ikeda Toshiharu, 1988) 

Evil of Dracula (Chi o suu bara, M37, Yamamoto Michio, 1974). 
Alt. Bloodsucking Rose. 

Evil Spirits of Japan (Nihon no akuryé, BAO 3, Kuroki Kazuo, 1970) 
The Exam (Ojuken, 525%, Takita Yjird, 1999) 

The Excitement of the Do-Re-Mi-Fa Girl (Do re mi fa musume no chi wa 
sawagu, FL 77 IRM MSR, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1985). Alt. Bumpkin 
Soup. 

Exte (Ekusute, L77 AZ, Sono Shion, 2007) 

Extreme Private Eros: Love Song 1974 (Kyokushiteki erosu: Renka, ¥ALEY 
TOA GR 1974, Hara Kazuo, 1974) 

Eyecatch Junction (Toppii! Minipato-tai: Aikyatchi jankushon, 282/B\! == 
INERR PH EV YF De OYAY, Miike Takashi, 1991) (V) 

Eyes of the Spider (Kumo no hitomi, #8, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1998) 
The Face of Another (Tanin no kao, {tA OEE, Teshigahara Hiroshi, 1966) 
The Face of Jizo (Chichi to kuraseba, RES ¢ ld, Kuroki Kazuo, 2004) 
Faces of a Fig Tree (Ichijiku no kao, #£4E5ROEA, Momoi Kaori, 2006) 
Factory Changeover (Tenkan kéjo, #5#8 4%, Morinaga Kenjiré, 1944) 
Fa-La-La (Fa ra ra, 7777, Shiota Akihiko, 1984) 

Fall Guy (Kamata késhinkyoku, #8FA(7 £4, Fukasaku Kinji, 1982) 

The Fall of Ako Castle (Ak6-j6 denzetsu, TrABIR WK, Fukasaku Kinji, 1978). 
Alt. Swords of Vengeance. 
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A False Student (Nise daigakusei, (AK, Masumura Yasuz6, 1960) 
Family Game (Kazoku gému, 3%77 —Ls, Morita Yoshimitsu, 1983) 

The Famous Swordsman (Meit6é bijomaru, 4&4 7JSAL, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1945) 

Fancy Dance (Fanshi dansu, 7? VY 4 2 YA, Sub Masayuki, 1989) 

Far Away Mother s Country (Harukanari haha no kuni, %#D&%UBOE,, It6 
Daisuke, 1950) 

The Far Road (Toi ippon no michi, %&L\—7AR O38, Hidari Sachiko, 1977) 
Farewell, Kuro (Sayonara kuro, & £75, 7, Matsuoka Jéji, 2003) 
Farewell Rabaul (Sayonara Rabauru, © Stk F/ \"7), Honda Ishiré, 1954) 
Farewell to the Ark (Saraba hakobune, & S\&#8Ft, Terayama Shoji, 1984) 
Farewell to the Land (Saraba itoshiki daichi, € s\42 LEAH, Yanagima- 
chi Mitsuo, 1982) 

Father (Chichi, 30, Shimazu Yasujir6, 1923) 

Father (Chichi, 30, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1988) 

Father and Son of Honorable Kusunoki (Nanko fushi, *81ERX, Ikeda Tomi- 
yasu, 1933) 

A Father's Tears (Chichi no namida, OR, Tanaka Eiz6, 1918) 

FLCL (Furi kuri, 7')77'), Tsurumaki Kazuya, 2000-2001) Alt. Fooly Cooly. 
(V) 

Female Prisoner #701: Scorpion (Joshi: 701-g6: Sasori, ZINT0IS &% 
'), It6 Shunya, 1972) 

The Fiend with Twenty Faces (Kaijin nijii mensé, A —+H48, Yuge Su- 
sumu, 1954, three parts) 

Fighting Delinquents (Kutabare gurentai, (Teldt S02, Suzuki Seijun, 
1960) 

Fighting Elegy (Kenka ereji, \tADAACLY, Suzuki Seijun, 1966). Alt. 
Elegy to Violence. 

Fighting Soldiers (Tatakau heitai, #%.5 EK, Kamei Fumio, 1938) 

Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within (Sakaguchi Hironobu, 2001) 

Final Take: The Golden Age of the Movies (Kinema no tenchi, *Y ORH, 
Yamada Y6ji, 1986) 

Fine, with Occasional Murders (Hare, tokidoki satsujin, FAt1L. EE EERLA, 
Izutsu Kazuyuki, 1984) 

Firebird: Daybreak Chapter (Hi no tori, ‘XB, Ichikawa Kon, 1978) 

Fire Festival (Himatsuri, ‘K&D, Yanagimachi Mitsuo, 1985) 

The Firefly (Hotaru, 7), Furuhata Yasuo, 2001) 

Fires on the Plain (Nobi, £¥’X, Ichikawa Kon, 1959) 

Fireworks (Hana-bi, HANA-BI, Kitano Takeshi, 1998). Alt. Hana-Bi. 

First Figure (Hatsu sugata, #J)&, Sakane Tazuko, 1936) 
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Five Little Monkeys (Gohiki no kozarutachi, HPLOF487<25, Mochinaga 
Tadahito, 1956) 

Five Philosophical Fables (Itsutsu no tetsugakuteki d6wa, HODB FAW 
an, Donald Richie, 1967) 

Five Scouts (Gonin no sekkohei, HA OD FARE, Tasaka Tomotaka, 1938) 
Five Women Around Utamaro (Utamaro o meguru gonin no onna, KE 
ACZHADZ, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1946). Alt. Utamaro and His Five 
Women. 

Flesh Actress Murder: Five Culprits/Nikutai joyt' koroshi: gonin no hanzai- 
sha (Ishii Teruo, 1957) 

Flesh Market (Nikutai ichiba, FAK TH 4%, Kobayashi Satoru, 1962) 

Flesh Pier (Nyotai sanbashi, S(*848, Ishii Teruo, 1958) 

Floating Clouds (Ukigumo, 7%, Naruse Mikio, 1955) 

Floating Weeds (Ukigusa, *#=, Ozu Yasujir6, 1959) 

Floating World Cruel Story (Ukiyo-e zangoku monogatari, 72 T+ #5 x EE Ds, 
Takechi Tetsuji, 1968) 

Flower and Snake (Hana to hebi, 6&4, Ishii Takashi, 2004) 

The Flower and the Angry Waves (Hana to dot6, 46 28;, Suzuki Seijun, 1963) 
A Flower Blooms (Hana hiraku, 6U"5<, Ichikawa Kon, 1948) 

The Flower, the Storm, and the Gang (Hana to arashi to gyangu, TEE REE 
+ 2/7, Ishii Teruo, 1961) 

Flowing (Nagareru, 74S, Naruse Mikio, 1956) 

Flunky, Work Hard! (Koshiben ganbare, FEATHER, Naruse Mikio, 1931) 
Focus ({FOCUS], Isaka Satoshi, 1996) 

A Fools Love (Chijin no ai, Fi AM, Kimura Keigo, 1949) 

A Fool's Love (Chijin no ai, Fi AM, Kimura Keigo, 1960) 

A Fools Love (Chijin no ai, Fi A ©, Masumura Yasuz6, 1967) 

Foreign Filmmakers’ Guide to Hollywood (Hariuddo kantoku gaku nytimon, 
/\U Dy FERS APY, Nakata Hideo, 2009) 

The Foreign Girl and the Samurai (jin musume to bushi, BAQRCEVX, 
Inoue Kintar6, 1925) 

Forest of Oppression: A Record of the Struggle at Takasaki City University of 
Economics (Assatsu no mori: Takasakikeizai daigaku t6s6 no kiroku, E3#%® 
a Bla RA SEA OSCE, 1967). Alt. The Oppressed Students. 

For My Daughter's 7th Birthday (Kono ko no nanatsu no oiwai ni, COFO 
tODH*AIT, Masumura Yasuz6, 1982) 

For Those We Love (Ore wa, kimi no tame ni koso shini ni iku, f€l4, BOTE 
OCT TFEITITL<, Shinj6 Taku, 2007) 

Forget Love for Now (Koi mo wasurete, 783541 C, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1937) 
The 47 Masterless Samurai (Chishingura, 3 —2i, Matsuda Sadatsugu, 
1959, two2 parts). Alt. The Great Avengers. 
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47 Ronin (Shijtishichinin no shikaku, PA AOR, Ichikawa Kon, 1994) 
Forward! Flag of Independence (Susumu dokuritsuki, £O38100H, Kinugasa 
Teinosuke, 1943) 

Four Seasons of Children (Kodomo no shiki, #4{OQ22, Shimizu Hiroshi, 
1939) 

Fox and Raccoon Cheat Each Other (Ugokie korino tatehiki, 27M |, 
Oishi Ikuo, 1933) 

The Fox in the Quest of the Northern Sun (Kita kitsune monogatari, +24 
‘YR 4sB, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1978). Alt. The Glacier Fox; Story of the 
Northern Fox. 

Frankenstein Conquers the World (Furankenshutain tai chitei kaiji Baragon, 
DIYTVYVIAAT YX LESK, Honda Ishiré, 1965). Alt. Frankenstein 
vs. Baragon. 

Free and Easy (Tsuri baka nisshi, 2)U/\H Bak, Kuriyama Tomio, 1988) 
Free and Easy 2 (Tsuri baka nisshi 2, #J/\7)Bsk2, Kuriyama Tomio, 
1989) 

Free and Easy 12: Big Holiday Bonus Project (Tsuri baka nisshi 12: Shi- 
josaidai no yikyt kytika, NU/\ABRI2 BP ERKDO AMR, Motoki 
Katsuhide, 2001) 

The Fresh Blood Handprint (Senketsu no tegata, #1lOF#!, Numata 
K6roku, 1923, two parts) 

Fried Dragon Fish (FRIED DRAGON FISH, Iwai Shunji, 1993/96) (TV). 
Alt. Fried Dragon Fish: Thomas Earwing’s Arowana. 

Friends (Tomodachi, &*: TES, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1940) 

From the Back, from the Front (Ushiro kara mae kara, AD SBD, 
Masumoto Shoichir6, 2010) 

Fruits of Passion (Shina ningy6, 3288 AFZ, Terayama Shidji, 1981). Alt. Les 
fruits de la passion; Fruits of Passion: The Story of “O” Continued; China 
Doll. 

Fudoh: The New Generation (Gokud6 sengokushi: Fudo, OER AB, 
Miike Takashi, 1996) 

Fuku-chan’s Submarine (Fuku-chan no sensuikan, 77 Bre OR7k ik, 
Mochinaga Tadahito, 1944) 

A Full Life (Mitasareta seikatsu, Fete & N14, Hani Susumu, 1962) 
Full Metal Yakuza (Full Metal gokud6é, FULL METAL #48, Miike Takashi, 
1997) (V) 

The Funeral (Oséshiki, &¥ExK, Itami J4z6, 1984) 

Funeral Parade of Roses (Bara no soretsu, S#XOZe5||, Matsumoto Toshio, 
1969) 

Funky Forest: The First Contact (Naisu no mori: The First Contact, ~7 A 
OR ~The First Contact~, Ishii Katsuhito, 2004) 
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Furuyashiki Village (Nippon-koku: Furuyashiki-mura, —y 7 EB) SER 

#t, 1982). Alt. A Japanese Village: Furuyashikimura. 

Future Boy Conan (Mirai shénen Konan, ARYA Y, Miyazaki Hayao, 

1978) (TV) 

Galaxy (Gingakei, #878]%4, Adachi Masao, 1967) 

Galaxy Express 999 (Ginga tetsud6 999, S85) $4i8999, Rintard, 1979) 

The Gambler (Bakuchiuchi, ##284] 5, Ozawa Shigehiro and various, 1967— 

1972, 10 parts) 

The Gambling Samurai (Kunisada Chiji, E\ERIB, Taniguchi Senkichi, 

1960). Alt. Chuji Kunisada. 

Gamera (Daikaijti Gamera, KEE XZ, Noriaki Yuasa, 1965) 

Gamera: The Guardian of the Universe (Gamera daikaijti kiichii kessen, 1X 

> KitFEKZEAR, Kaneko Shisuke, 1995) 

Gamera vs. Barugon (Daikaijii kett6: Gamera tai Barugon, KiZ20 RE A 

ADM/NIVITY, Tanaka Shigeo, 1966). Alt. War of the Monsters. 

Gamera vs. Gyaos (Daikaijii kichtisen: Gamera tai Gyaosu, KIZ2K2 PR 
AAD A ZA, Noriaki Yuasa, 1967). Alt. Return of the Giant Mon- 

Sters. 

Gamera vs. Zigra (Gamera tai shinkai kaijit Jigura, 7X DIV RBIERIY TF 

2, Noriaki Yuasa, 1971). Alt. Gamera vs. the Deep Sea Monster Zigra. 

Gang vs G Men (Gyangu tai G Men, +7 YT XIGH Y, Fukasaku Kinji, 1962) 

Gang Wives (Gokudo no onnatachi, #38 1-5, Gosha Hideo, 1986) 

Gangster (Gokud6, #38, Yamashita Késaku, 1968) 

Gangster VIP (Burai yori: Daikanbu, #ERAKU KEPEB, Toshio Masuda, 

1968) 

Gappa the Triphibian Monster (Daikyoji Gappa, KB2KA‘Y/\, Noguchi 

Haruyasu, 1967). Alt. Monster from a Prehistoric Planet. 

The Garden of Eden (Eden no sono, 7 >/@{], Masumura Yasuzo, 1976) 

Alt. Giardino dell’ Eden. 

Garden of Women (Onna no sono, &@fal, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1954) 

Gate of Flesh (Nikutai no mon, (AMP, Makino Masahiro, 1948) 

Gate of Flesh (Nikutai no mon, AMKOF4, Suzuki Seijun, 1964) 

Gate of Hell (Jigokumon, H3XF4, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1953) 

Gauche the Cellist (Serohiki no Géshu, @O7#* OQ 4—+2, Takahata Isao, 

1982). Alt. Gorsch the Cellist. 

The Geisha House (Omocha, 655, Fukasaku Kinji, 1999) 

Gemini (Soseiji, KWE'A, Tsukamoto Shinya, 1999) 

The General Assault on Singapore (Shingaporu sokégeki, /-/ AAR—)V#E 

WE, Shima K6ji, 1943) 

General, Staff and Soldiers (Shégun to sanbo to hei, FBEBRLE, Tagu- 

chi Satoshi, 1942) 
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Genre Pictures in the Late 16th Century (Fiizokuga: Kinsei shoki, \M8/— 
vtt 4) #A—, Haneda Sumiko, 1967) 

The Geology of Mt. Fuji (Fuji no chishitsu, BOs), Akimoto Ken, 1940) 
German + Rain (Jaman + Ame, 7-¥—>/ +88, Yokohama Satoko, 2006) 
Get Angry! Rikidozan (Ikare! Rikidézan, 7&41'7Ji8 LU, Ozawa Shigehiro, 1956) 
Getting Any? (Minna yatteru ka, HhIE~PODTSD!, Kitano Takeshi, 
1995) 

Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster (San Daikaiju: Chikytt saidai no kes- 
sen, =KEBK HORA OR, Honda Ishird, 1964). Alt. Monster of 
Monsters: Ghidorah. 

Ghost Actress (Joytirei, (2%, Nakata Hideo, 1996). Alt. Dont Look Up. 
Ghost Cat at Ouma Cross (Kaiby6é Omagatsuji, "E3®ZEH7 it, Kato Bin, 
1954) 

Ghost Cat of Arima (Arima neko,  F&3, Mokut6 Shigeru, 1937) 

Ghost Cat of Arima Palace (Kaiby6é Arima goten, ‘E387 Fat#EX, Arai 
Rydhei, 1953) 

Ghost Cat of Gojusan-Tsugi (Kaiby6é Gojtisan-tsugi, "E3JRHT=R, Kato 
Bin, 1956). Alt. Ghost Cat’s 53 Stations. 

Ghost Cat of the Okazaki Upheaval (Kaiby6 Okizaki séd6, E48 (HRB), 
Kato Bin, 1954) 

Ghost Cat of Saga (Saga no bakeneko, (FS O((3%, unknown, 1916) 

Ghost Cat of Yonaki Swamp (Kaiby6 Yonaki numa, |2587@0L= 3, Tasaka 
Katsuhiko, 1957) 

Ghost Cat Oil Hell (Kaiby6é abura jigoku, 3m Ashik, Kumaga Soya, 1940) 
Ghost Cat Wall of Hatred (Kaiby6 noroi no kabe, E585tU\O 8%, Misumi 
Kenji, 1958).Alt. The Ghost-Cat Cursed Wall. 

Ghost Cat's Mysterious Shamisen (Kaiby6 nazo no shamisen, |2%aaeQ =O 
#@, Ushihara Kiyohiko, 1938) 

Ghost in the Shell (Kékaku kidotai, WREAK, Oshii Mamoru, 1995) 
Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (Inosensu, 4 7+@>/A, Oshii Mamoru, 2004) 
The Ghost of Kasane (Kaidan kasanegafuchi, \£3XDi#|, Nakagawa No- 
buo, 1957). Alt. The Depths. 

Ghost of Oiwa (Kaidan Oiwa no borei, \2REBOCE, Katd Tai, 1961) 
Ghost of Saga Mansion (Kaidan Saga yashiki, ERAS ERX, Arai Ryohei, 
1953) 

Ghost of the Hunchback (Kaidan semushi otoko, Sixt LF, Saté Ha- 
jime, 1965). Alt. House of Terrors. 

The Ghost of Yotsuya (Yotsuya kaidan, PASE, unknown, 1911) 

The Ghost of Yotsuya (Yotsuya kaidan, ARERR, Misumi Kenji, 1959) 

The Ghost of Yotsuya (Tokaid6 Yotsuya kaidan, R¥#HIBMB IE, Nakagawa 
Nobuo, 1959) 
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Ghost Story Cruel Phantom (Kaidan zankoku yirei, R5xGGMW=, Satoru 

Kobayashi, 1964) 

Ghost Story Dismembered Phantom (Kaidan bara bara yirei, "eI \G/NZ 
==, Ogawa Kinya, 1968) 

Ghost Story: Fox and Raccoon (Kaidan: Kitsune to tanuki, E5Xk°7N&38, 

Yoshino Jir6, 1929) 

Ghost Story Passion of a Woman Teacher (Kaidan kyoren no onna shisho, 

BAST ARALEMPE, Mokutd Shigeru, 1939) 

Ghost Story Phantom Foreigner (Kaidan ijin yirei, "EERE ALME, Satoru 

Kobayashi, 1963) 

Giants and Toys (Kyojin to gangu, BA EEtS, Masumura Yasuz6, 1958) 

Ginpei the Untamed (Muhémono Ginpei, 74k iR-E, Inagaki Hiroshi, 

1938). Alt. Ginpei the Outlaw. 

Ginza Can-Can Girl (Ginza kankan musume, $8E7I~/7) ~/98, Shima Koji, 1949) 

Ginza Cosmetics (Ginza geshé, %8AE{C#E, Naruse Mikio, 1951). Alt. Light 

and Darkness in Ginza. 

Ginza Love Story (Ginza no koi no monogatari, $2 BO7RO #58, Kurahara 

Koreyoshi, 1962) 

A Girl at Dojo Temple (Musume D6jéji, 3838 MF, Ichikawa Kon, 1945) 

Girl Boss Guerrilla (Sukeban gerira, BART ZF, Suzuki Norifumi, 1972) 

Girl Boss: Reform School Breakout (Sukeban: Kankain dass6, 28% RAL 

BtAbixE, Nakajima Sadao, 1973) 

Girl Divers at Spook Mansion (Ama no bakemono yashiki, #22 O( C90 BRK, 

Magadani Morihei, 1959) 

The Girl in His Dream (Genei no onna, £)32Q2%, Kaeriyama Nori- 

masa, 1920) 

The Girl in the Mountain (Shinzan no otome, RUOZZ, Kaeriyama Nori- 

masa, 1919) 

A Girl Isnt Allowed to Love (Bara ikutabika, BAU<TEOD, Kinugasa 

Teinosuke, 1955). Alt. The Rose Again. 

The Girl on Everyone’ Lips (Uwasa no musume, "04, Naruse Mikio, 

1935). Alt. The Girl in the Rumor. 

The Girl Who Leapt Through Time (Toki o kakeru shojo, R#DMFSYZ, 

Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1983). Alt. The Girl Who Cut Time; Girl of Time; The 

Little Girl Who Conquered Time. 

Girl Who Leapt Through Time (Toki o kakeru shdjo, %DIFAY, Kado- 

kawa Haruki, 1997) 

Girl Who Leapt Through Time (Toki o kakeru shojo, FF D\tSY2, Ho- 

sosa Mamoru, 2006) 

Girls Behind the Bars (Okii naru ai kanata ni, KURA ORDA ic, Tetsuro 

Ono, 1960) 
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Girls of Dark (Onna bakari no yoru, BIS DU OR, Tanaka Kinuyo, 1961) 
Give Me a Gun Give Me Freedom (Jiyti o warera ni, CDA HFlc, Otomo 
Katsuhiro, 1982) 

The Glamorous Life of Sachiko Hanai (Hanai Sachiko karei na shégai, 46 
HEBCOPERGEE, Meike Mitsuru, 2004). Alt. Horny Home Tutor: 
Teacher s Love Juice. 

Glasses (Megane, D*4a, Ogigami Naoko, 2007) 

The Glory of Life (Sei no Kagayaki, “®}%*, Kaeriyama Norimasa, 1919). 
Alt. The Glow of Life. 

Glory to the Filmmaker! (Kantoku Banzai!, 2a: LAE, Kitano 
Takeshi, 2007) 

GO (Yukisada Isao, 2001) 

Go Go Kamen Rider (G6 g6 Kamen Raidé, J-—I— (gRH>12-, Shi- 
nohara Masao, 1971) 

Goban Tadanobu (#85843, Makino Sh6z6, 1909) 

God of War Admiral Yamamoto and the Combined Fleet (Gunshin yamamoto 
gensui to rengé kantai, #8 WATCHED OE GREK, Shimura Toshio, 1956) 
God's Puzzle (Kami-sama no pazuru, ##4%0/\A), Miike Takashi, 2008) 
Godspeed You! Black Emperor (Goddo spidu yii! Black Emperor, Ty FeA 
t’— F+1—! BLACK EMPEROR, Yanagimachi Mitsuo, 1976) 

Godzilla (Gojira, T2/F, Honda Ishiré, 1954). Alt. Godzilla, King of the 
Monsters! 

Godzilla: Final Wars (Gojira: Fainaru wézu, JY APAFIVIA—-Z, 
Kitamura Rythei, 2004) 

Godzilla Raids Again (Gojira no gyakushi, TOD WEE, Oda Motoyoshi, 
1955). Alt. Gigantis, the Fire Monster. 

Godzilla 2000: Millennium (Gojira 2000: Mireniamu, 17D 2000 MIL- 
LENNIUM, Okawara Takao, 1999) 

Godzilla vs. Biollante (Gojira tai Biorante, JYGVSEADYF, Omori 
Kazuki, 1989) 

Godzilla vs. Destoroyah (Gojira tai Desutoroia, JYFVSTFAKOT?, 
Okawara Takao, 1995). Alt. Godzilla vs. Destroyer. 

Godzilla vs. Gigan (Chikyti kogeki meirei: Godzilla tai Gigan, HOERUCE an 
BS IVIWATAY, Fukuda Jun, 1972) Alt. Godzilla on Monster Island. 
Godzilla vs. Hedorah (Gojira tai Hedora, J7FXt\ FF, Banno Yoshim- 
itsu, 1971). Alt. Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster. 

Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla II (Gojira tai Mekagojira, JY IVSXAHA AY Z, 
Okawara Takao, 1993) 

Godzilla vs. the Sea Monster (Godzilla Ebirah Mothra: Nankai no daiketto, 
AYS-LEDEAD MMOA RE, Fukuda Jun, 1966) 

Gohatto (HEE, 1999) 
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Gojoe (Gojo reisenki: Gojoe, HRS *Xac GOJOE, Ishii S6go, 2000) Alt. 
Gojoe: Spirit War Chronicle. 

Goke, Body Snatcher from Hell (Kytiketsuki Gokemidoro, "1527 = FO, 
Saté Hajime, 1968). Alt. Body Snatcher from Hell; Goke the Vampire. 

The Golden Demon (Konjiki yasha, f27& XZ, unknown, 1912) 

The Golden Demon (Konjiki yasha, @f27&@ SZ, Nomura Hotei, 1932) 

The Golden Dog (Ogon no inu, BOX, Yamane Shigeyuki, 1979) 

Golgo 13 (Gorugo 13, )V13, Sat6 Junya, 1973) 

Golgo 13 (Gorugo 13, )V113, Dezaki Osamu, 1983) 

Gonin (GONIN, Ishii Takashi, 1995) 

Gonza the Spearman (Chikamatsu Monzaemon: Yari no Gonza, VIRRPIA 
P§ t=, Shinoda Masahiro, 1986) 

Good Morning (Ohay6, KD, Ozu Yasujiré, 1959) 

Goodbye CP (Sayonara CP, & K7%5C P, Hara Kazuo, 1972) 

Goro Fujita’s Wife of a Gangster (Fujita Goré no anego, REFER ERO FA it, 
Sait6 Buichi, 1969) 

Gozu (Gokud6 ky6ofu daigekijé: Gozu, MRIE7EiX BlliG 458, Miike Takashi, 
2003) 

The Grass Cutter Girl (Shishun no izumi, B#OR, Nakagawa Nobuo, 
1953) 

The Grass Labyrinth (Kusa meikyt, #3, Terayama Shiji, 1978/83) 
Grave of the Fireflies (Hotaru no haka, ‘K#£4O, Takahata Isao, 1988) 
Graveyard of Honor (Jingi no hakaba, {-#=O23%, Fukasaku Kinji, 1975) 
The Great Buddha Pass (Daibosatsu-toge, K= WE, Misumi Kenji, 1960, 
3 parts) 

Great Kant6 Conflagration Real Conditions (Kant6 daishin taika jikkyé, Fé 
RABAXEI, Shirai Shigeru, 1923) 

The Great Melee (Daisatsujin, K#XA, Kudo Eiichi, 1964). Alt. The Great 
Duel; The Great Killing. 

Great Order (Daigérei, KS, Yoshimura Misao, 1934) 

The Great White Tiger Platoon (Hana no byakkotai, EO AGB, Tasaka 
Katsuhiko, 1954). Alt. Byakkotai. 

The Great Yokai War (Yokai daisens6, *RIZEKEF, Miike Takashi, 2005) 
Greed in Broad Daylight (Hakuchii no buraikan, HERO#ERA, Fukasaku 
Kinji, 1961). Alt. High Noon for Gangsters. 

The Green of the Pines (Matsu no midori, #3 RK, unknown, 1911) 

The Green Slime (Ganma 3—g6: Uchii daikusen, HYY 35 FBKSER, 
Fukasaku Kinji, 1968). Alt. Battle Beyond the Stars. 

The Groom Talks in His Sleep (Hanamuko no negoto, TEX§3O%E =, Gosho 
Heinosuke, 1935) 
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Grudging Ghost: Great Trouble at Sakura (Onry6 sakura dai-sod6, 78 '& 
@X5SH), Watanabe Kunio, 1956). Alt. He Had to Die. 

The Guard from Underground (Jigoku no keibiin, H1{kO Zs S, Kurosawa 
Kiyoshi, 1992) 

Guinea Pig (Moru, ©/l, Tanada Yuki, 2001) 

Guinea Pig: The Devil’s Experiment (Ginipiggu: Akuma no jikken, = —— 
YT BED RR, no director credited, 1985) 

Af Story (H story, Suwa Nobuhiro, 2001) 

The H-Man (Bijo to ekitai ningen, RAE AR A fal, Honda Ishir6, 1958) 
Hachiko Story (Hachiké monogatari, / \F¥ 2s, Koyama Seijiré, 1987) 
The Hair Opera (Mohatsu kageki, 223k), Obitani Yuri, 1992) 

Half a Confession (Han-ochi, #3%5, Sasabe Kiyoshi, 2003) 

Half Eternity (Eien no 1/2, 7Ki#@1/2, Negishi Kichitar6, 1987) 

Half Human (Jijin yukiotoko, 2RA #8, Honda Ishir6, 1955). Alt. Half Hu- 
man: The Story of the Abominable Snowman; Abominable Snowman. 

1/2 Mensch (Noibauten: Hanbun ningen, 7/(INIFY #5) Afal, Ishii 
Sdgo, 1986). Alt. Half Human. 

Hana (Hana yori mo naho, TEKU 751, Kore’ eda Hirokazu, 2005) 

Hana kurabe tanuki goten (46< 5“\JE¢H EX, Kimura Keigo, 1949) 

Hano ji wasurete (\EOFISNT, Nakashima Tetsuya, 1981) 

Hanzo the Razor: Sword of Justice (Goyokiba, tA, Misumi Kenji, 1972). 
Alt. The Razor: Sword of Justice. 

Hanzo the Razor: The Snare (Goyokiba: Kamisori Hanz6 jigoku zeme, ti 
F PREY BMH, Masumura Yasuz6, 1973). Alt. Razor 2: The 
Snare. 

Happy Go Lucky (Natsu jikan no otonatachi, BRAIDOKAT5 HAPPY 
GO-LUCKY, 1997). Alt. Summer Tale. 

The Happy Pilgrimage (Yajikita déchii sugoroku, {WREB2ie Hid, Chiba 
Yasuki, 1958). Alt. Yaji and Kita on the Road. 

Harakiri (Seppuku, tJ), Kobayashi Masaki, 1962) 

Haras (Harasu no ita hibi, /\7ADUTEAX, Kuriyama Tomio, 1989) 
Harbor Toast: Victory Is in Our Grasp (Minato no kanpai: Shori o wagate ni, 
BOR BSF ADC, Suzuki Seijun, 1956) 

The Hare and the Tortoise (Usage to kame, &&, Yamamoto Sanae, 1924) 
Harp of Burma (Biruma no tategoto, CEJ VY OEE, Ichikawa Kon, 1956) 
Harp of Burma (Biruma no tategoto, CE) VY OBE, Ichikawa Kon, 1985) 
Haunted School (Gakk6 no kaidan, various, 1994-2001) (TV) 

Haunted School (Gakk6 no kaidan, ##KO'ZER, Hirayama Hideyuki, 2005) 
Hearts in the Mud (Doro darake no junjo, FETE StF ORUA, Tomimoto S6- 
kichi, 1977). Alt. Hearts Mired in Mud. 

Heaven and Earth (Ten to Chi to, Kt she, Kadokawa Haruki, 1990) 
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Heavenly Sin (Tengoku no daizai, KE|\OXKFE, Masuda Toshio, 1992) 
Hello, Kids! (Hello kids! Kodomotachi ganbare, HELLO KIDS! DAISNF 
{#7-5, Miyagi Mariko, 1986) 

Hellywood (Heriuddo, “\'J'7\v F, Nagamine Takafumi, 1982) 

Helpless (Helpless, Aoyama Shinji, 1996) 

A Hen in the Wind (Kaze no naka no mendori, LOAM ICE, Ozu Yasujir6, 
1948) 

Her Brother (Ot6to, B&DE, Ichikawa Kon, 1960) 

Here’ to the Girls (Oj6-san kanpai, Biz X AURZIA, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1949) 
Hero (HERO, Suzuki Masayuki, 2007) 

Hideko the Bus Conductress (Hideko no shashé-san, RfOBE Ch, Na- 
ruse Mikio, 1941). Alt. The Conductress. 

The Hidden Blade (Kakushi ken: oni no tsume, BSL&l) S2OIT, Yamada 
YOji, 2004) 

The Hidden Fortress (Kakushi toride no san akunin, BALEEO=BA, Ku- 
rosawa Akira, 1958) 

High and Low (Tengoku to jigoku, REC HBR, Kurosawa Akira, 1963) 
High School Coed: Angel Guts (Jokései: tenshi no harawata, RE KE 
Mlké54Fe, Sone Chisei, 1978) 

High School Geisha (Jogakusei geisha, KR#+F, Umezawa Kaoru, 1972) 
Himiko (29/K™, Shinoda Masahiro, 1974) 

Hiruko the Goblin (Yékai hanté: Hiroko, #RE/\Y2— EIJI, Tsuka- 
moto Shinya, 1991) 

Hishakaku and Kiratsune: A Tale of Two Yakuza (Jinsei gekijo: Hishakaku 
and Kiratsune, KERR ~FRBACHARS, Uchida Tomu, 1968) 

History (Rekishi, FES, Uchida Tomu, 1940, two parts) 

A History of Postwar Japan as Told by a Bar Hostess (Nippon sengoshi: 
Madamu Onboro no seikatsu, \CDIZFA RES VYOELBAIADER, 
Imamura Shohei, 1970) 

History: The Age of Nuclear Madness (Kaku kyoran no jidai, Hani Susumu, 
1983) 

History of a Man’s Face (Otoko no kao wa rirekisho, BOFAIS RS, Kato 
Tai, 1966). Alt. By a Man’s Face Shall You Know Him. 

History of Postwar Japan as Told by a Bar Hostess (Nippon sengoshi: 
Madamu Onboro no seikatsu, \COIKAREBE YVRLSBAIADEG, 
Imamura Shohei, 1970) 

Hit and Run (Hikinige, OE ¥EIF, Naruse Mikio, 1966) 

Hole in the Sky (Sora no ana, 227%, Kazuyoshi Kumakiri, 2001) 

A Hole of My Own Making (Jibun no ana no naka de, BAOTVORS, 
Uchida Tomu, 1955) 

A Holiday in Tokyo (Tokyo no kyijitsu, R ROA, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1958) 
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Home from the Sea (Kokyo, #38, Yamada Y6ji, 1972) 

Homeless (Yadonashi, #£{A, Sait6é Koichi, 1974) 

Hometown (Fujiwara Yoshie no Furusato, BRIRZLO.54 & &, Mizoguchi 
Kenji, 1930) 

Honeymoon Express (Mitsugetsu kaisha/Mi yue kuai che, @A\RE, Ueno 
Shinji, 1938). Alt. The Honeymoon Train. 

Honolulu-Tokyo-Hong Kong (Honoruru-Toky6-Honkon, 7 /)b)J) +R 
# HONOLULU-TOK YO-HONGKONG, Chiba Yasuki, 1963) 

Hoodlum Soldier (Heitai yakuza, RKP <<, Masumura Yasuz6, 1965) 
Horrors of Malformed Men (Kyofu kikei ningen, \thAAZ AMA, Ishii Teruo, 1969) 
Horse (Uma, F5, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1941) 

Horse Carriage Story (Basha monogatari, #38, Nakagawa Nobuo, 
1948) 

Hotaru (XE, Kawase Naomi, 2001). Alt. Firefly. 

House (Hausu, HOUSE /\D2, Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1977) 

House of Flame (Kataku, ‘X56, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1979) 

The House of Small Cubes (Tsumiki no ie, Dd+X OLA, Katé Kunio, 2008). 
Alt. Za Maison en Petits Cubes. 

The House of the Sleeping Beauties (Nemureru bijo, FEA1S5=%Z, Yoshimura 
Ké6ézaburé, 1968) 

The House of the Sleeping Beauties (Nemureru bijo, R44, Yokoyama 
Hiroto, 1995) 

How I Survive in Kawaguchi City (Kawaguchi de ikiru yo!, ||] CEEA 
&!, Murakami Kenji, 2003) 

How Old Is the River? (Fuyu no kappa, &@)#, Kazama Shiori, 1995) 
How to Care for the Senile (Chihései rojin no sekai, MRMUEECAOER, 
Haneda Sumiko, 1986) 

Howl's Moving Castle (Hauru no ugoku shiro, /\'7)VO#8)< ik, Miyazaki 
Hayao, 2004) 

Hula Girls (Fura géru,7 7F—)b, Lee Sang-il, 2005) 

Human Bullet (Nikudan, #4, Okamoto Kihachi, 1968) 

The Human Condition: Part 1: No Greater Love (Ningen no joken: daiichibu, 
Jun‘ai-hen; Dainibu: Gekido-hen, AMOR B—BMER FOAM 
2X; Kobayashi Masaki, 1959) 

The Human Condition: Part 2: Road to Eternity (Ningen no j6ken: Daisanbu: 
Boky6 hen; Daishibu: Sen’un-hen, AMOR B= MR, BORN 
=m, Kobayashi Masaki, 1959) 

The Human Condition: Part 3: A Soldier's Prayer (Ningen no joken: 
Daigobu: Shi no dassatsu; Dairokubu: Arano no hoké, AHORE Fea 
fe BS OAMSCORLM, 287 \ able er 112, Kobayashi Masaki, 1959) 
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A Human Murder Weapon (Ningen kyoki: Ai to ikari no ringu, AMAA E 
ERUDULYZ, Miike Takashi, 1992) (V) 

The Human Vapor (Gasu ningen daiichig6, HAAFI—s, Honda Ishiré, 
1960) 

Humanity and Paper Balloons (Ninjé kami fisen, A‘ E98, Yamanaka 
Sadao, 1937) 

A Hundred Ghost Tales of the Muromachi Palace (Muromachi goten hyak- 
kaiden, 28) (RX \¥tc, Makino Sh6z6, 1914) 

Hundred Year Torture Chronicle (G6mon hyakunen-shi, ABS, Waka- 
matsu Koji, 1975) 

A Husband’ Chastity (Otto no teis6o, RAMEE, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1937, 
two parts) 

Hypnosis (Saimin, €6&, Ochiai Masayuki, 1999) 

I Am a Cat (Wagahai wa neko de aru, B2lk38 CHS, Yamamoto Kajiré, 
1936) 

1 Am a Cat (Wagahai wa neko de aru, B#\43% CH4, Ichikawa Kon, 1975) 
I Am an SM Writer (Fukei no kisetsu, AS O2ZE£, Hiroki Rydichi, 2000) 

1 Am Waiting (Ore wa matteru ze, f8\K42 C4, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1957) 
I Flunked, But... (Rakudai wa shita keredo, B Blk LTEITNE, Ozu Yasu- 
jir6, 1930) 

I Focus on That Which Interests Me (Watashi ga tsuyoku ky6mi o motta mono 
o okiku FIX de kiritoru, PD 58< BRE bl KE DEKE (Fix CEVES, 
Kawase Naomi, 1988) 

I Graduated But . . . (Daigaku wa deta keredo, KHlISHTENHNE, Ozu 
Yasujir6, 1929) 

I Hate Hospitals: Networks Supporting Home Care for the Elderly (Bydin wa 
kirai da: Rojin no zaitaku kea o sasaeru nettowdku, FabLIkE SU TE — 
ADEBTT ERADAY KI—Z, Tokieda Toshie, 1991) 

I Live in Fear (Ikimono no kiroku, —¥ 4:0 Oac&xX, Kurosawa Akira, 1955). 
Alt. Record of a Living Being; What the Birds Knew. 

I Want to Make Love Until the Ski Slopes Melt (Gurende ga tokeru hodo koi 
shitai, TUYTDEWSIZEABLIEL, Hiroki Ryfichi, 1995) 

I Was Born, But... (Umarete wa mirakeredo, ENTlEAHTEANTNE, Ozu 
Yasujir6, 1932) 

Ichi the Killer (Koroshiya Ichi, LE 1 , Miike Takashi, 2001) 

Identity (Matsue Tetsuaki, 1999) 

The Idiot (Hakuchi, Ai, Kurosawa Akira, 1951) 

If Japan Should Be Bombed (Sekai no senbyo kokubo-hen: Nihon moshi kiju 
o ukureba, HROBWZE Mm ARALZEEESS<Nld, Tanaka Shigeo, 
1933). Alt. World War National Defense Edition: If Japan Should Face an 
Air Raid {lit.] 
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If You Were Young: Rage (Kimi ga wakamono nara, BDA /s5, Fukasaku 
Kinji, 1970). Alt. Our Dear Buddies. 

Ikebana (S6fit to obuje: ikebana, BRVEA DT LYxI- UMtS%, Teshigahara 
Hiroshi, 1957) 

Tkiru (E&¥4, Kurosawa Akira, 1952) Alt. To Live, Doomed. 

Illusion of Blood (Yotsuya kaidan, PASE, Toyoda Shir6, 1965) Alt. Yot- 
suya Ghost Story. 

Image of Mother (Haha no omokage, BED ES 4D\F,, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1959) 
Imitation Interior (Imitéshon, interia, 1 6>C—L&A, TY FH. , Kazama 
Shiori, 1985) 

Immortal Love (Seidan botan doré, "ERRILF}RERE, Sone Chisei, 1972). Alt. 
Hellish Love. 

Imokawa Mukuzo, the Janitor (Imokawa Mukuz6 genkanban no maki, *)|\| 
f= K BAB ZS, Shimokawa Oten, 1917) 

Imprint (Inpurinto: Bokke kyote, 1 /T'UYVb ~lEDItA. FKDTAY, 
Miike Takashi, 2006) 

Impulse Murder: Only Son (Shéd6 satsujin: Musuko yo, @732A BFE, 
Kinoshita Keisuke, 1979). Alt. My Son! My Son! 

In the Realm of the Senses (Ai no korida, #&O2'J—%, Oshima Nagisa, 
1976). Alt. L’Empire des Sens; Empire of the Senses; The Realm of the Senses. 
In the Thicket (Yabu no naka, OF, Sat6 Hisayasu, 1996) 

Indictment: Report of Government Crimes Against Korean Residents in Ja- 
pan (Kokuhatsu: zainichi kankokujin seiji-han repoto, 53% + TEARBEAK 
WAIL L A—b Okamoto Yoshihiko, 1974) 

Infection (Kansen, F&4%, Ochiai Masayuki, 2004) 

The Innocent (Bakuchi, Fun, Tezuka Makoto, 1999) 

An Innocent Maid (Hakoiri musume, #8 A 48, Ozu Yasujir6, 1935) 

The Insatiable (Tokugawa sekkusu kinshi-rei: Shikijé daimy6, #)\\t@.y7A 
SER f8l8XA4, Suzuki Norifumi, 1972). Alt. The Erotomaniac Daimyo; 
Shogunate'’s Harem. 

Insect Woman (Nippon konchiki, (CD|EA. Ee Bac, Imamura Shohei, 1963) 
The Insects Unlisted in the Encyclopedia (Zukan ni nottenai mushi, K#aIC eX 
2 CEU, Miki Satoshi, 2007). Alt. Deathfix: Die and Let Live. 
Intentions of Murder (Akai satsui, 7RL3<, Imamura Shohei, 1964). Alt. 
Murderous Instincts, Unholy Desire. 

Intermission (Kytikei, (K88, lida Jéji, 1980) 

Into the Picture Scroll: The Tale of Yamanaka Tokiwa (Yamanaka Tokiwa, 
8, Haneda Sumiko, 2004) 

The Inugami Family (Inugami-ke no ichizoku, K*#3X O—Fk, Ichikawa Kon, 
1976). Alt. The Inugamis. 
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The Inugami Family (Inugami-ke no ichizoku, K*#38 O—fk, Ichikawa Kon, 
2006). Alt. Murder of the Inugami Clan. 

Invasion of Astro-Monster (Kaiji daisensé, "E2XK¥K, Honda Ishiré, 
1965). Alt. Monster Zero; Godzilla vs. Monster Zero. 

Invasion of the Neptune Men (Uchii Kaisokusen, = B'RIRAD, Ota KGji, 
1961) 

Trezumi (Rll#Z, Masumura Yasuzo, 1966) 

Trezumi (#!\# IREZUMI, Sone Chisei, 1984) 

Ise Shima (F2AGE, Honda Ishiré, 1949) 

Island of Horrors (Gokumon-jima, %kF1, Matsuda Sadatsugu, 1949, two 
parts) 

Island Woman (Shima no onna, BO, Henry Kotani, 1920) 

Isola (Isola: Taji jinkaku shéjo, ISOLA BBARYX, Mizutani Toshi- 
yuki, 2000) 

It’s Only Talk (Yawarakai seikatsu, P4705) 74, Hiroki Rydichi, 2005) 
It’s Tough Being a Man (Otoko wa tsurai yo, Bl\KOSUK, Yamada Y6ji, 
1969). Alt. Zora-san, Our Lovable Tramp. 

It’s Tough Being a Man: Tora-san’s Pure Love (Otoko wa tsurai yo: Torajiro 
junjoshisht, FlIkDS5WK BRERA EESE, Yamada Yoji, 1976). Alt. 
Tora-san 18. 

The Ivory Tower (Shiroi kyot6, ALE, 1966). Alt. The Great White Tower. 
The Izu Dancer (Koi no hana saku: Izu no odoriko, FROFER< FEOK 
+, Gosho Heinosuke, 1933) 

The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, (2 Oi, Nomura Yoshitar6, 1954) 

The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, fF 2 OH, Kawazu Yoshiré, 1960) 

The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, FEOF, Nishikawa Katsumi, 1963) 
The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, 2 ZO HF, Onchi Hideo, 1967) 

The Izu Dancer (Izu no odoriko, {AEM HF, Nishikawa Katsumi, 1974) 

J Movie Wars: All Under the Moon (J Movie Wars: Tsuki wa dotchi ni dete 
iru, J MOVIE WARS Hilde DbEITHW TLS, Sai Yoichi, 1993) (TV) 

J Movie Wars: Tokyo Blood (J. MOVIE WARS TOKYO BLOOD, Ishii Ségo, 
1993) (TV) 

Jailbreak from Women’s Death Row (Onna shikeishii no datsugoku, RICH! | 
[AID Abtisk, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1960). Alt. Death Row Woman. 


Alt. Crisis-Time Japan; Japan in Time of Emergency. 

Japan Organized Crime Boss (Nihon béryoku-dan: Kumiché, BA#7I 
#ER, Fukasaku Kinji, 1969) 

Japan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu, BAYLX, Moritani Shir6,1973). Alt. Dooms- 
day: The Sinking of Japan; The Submersion of Japan. 

Japan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu, BAW, Higuchi Shinji, 2006) 
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Japanese Age of Irresponsibility (Nippon musekinin jidai, —\y 77/8 BS (ERR 
4%, Furusawa Kengo, 1962) 

Japanese Devils (Riben Guizi, HAS58=, Matsui Minoru, 2001) 

Japanese Expedition to Antarctica (Nippon nankyoku tanken, BASFAMEERAR, 
Taizumi Yasunao, 1912) 

Japanese Girls at the Harbour (Minato no Nihon musume, 7OBZS4R, 
Shimizu Hiroshi, 1933) 

Japanese Spirit (Yamato damashii, K#IB#, Nomura Hétei, 1924) 

A Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no higeki, BASO#EB, Kamei Fumio, 1946) 

A Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no higeki, RAXMZ5 BI, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1953) 
Japanese Zigomar (Nihon Jigoma, BAY AY, unknown, 1912) 

Japan’s Longest Day (Nihon no ichiban nagai hi, RAOULYSIZSARL, 
Okamoto Kihachi, 1967). Alt. The Emperor and the General. 

Jarinko Chie (C® J Y FFL, Takahata Isao, 1981) 

Jigoku (Hbisk, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1960). Alt. Japanese Hell. 

Jigoku (isk, Kumashiro Tatsumi, 1979) 

Jigoku (HK, Ishii Teruo, 1999) 

Jiraiya, the Ninja (Goketsu Jiraiya, (#25 2, Makino Sh6z6, 1921) 
Jirocho of Shimizu (Shimizu Jiroché, 737KREBER, Makino Sh6z6 and Nu- 
mata Koroku, 1923) 

Jirocho of Shimizu (Shimizu Jiroché, 737K REE, Numata Kéroku, 1924) 
Jirokichi the Rat (Nezumi koz6 Jirokichi, §/\)MS-REBE, Kinugasa Teino- 
suke, 1932) 

Jirokichi the Rat (Nezumi koz6 Jirokichi, §8/)M&2R&8 4H, Yamanaka Sadao, 
1933, three parts) 

Johnen: Sada’s Love (Jénen: Sada no ai, JOHNEN 3E£®#, Mochizuki 
Rokuré, 2008) 

Joseph Losey: The Man with Four Faces (Josefu Roshi: Yotsu no na o motsu 
otoko, VA 7*-A-Y— BODLEHOE, Nakata Hideo, 1998) 
Journey to the West (Saiytiki, Favigsc, Tezuka Osamu, 1960). Alt. Alakazam 
the Great. 

Journey to the West (Saiytiki, Fayitac, Izumi Seiji, 2003) (TV) 

Joys of Torture (Tokugawa onna keibatsu-shi, #)\|22FUR#, Ishii Teruo, 
1968). Alt. Shogun ’s Joys of Torture; Tokugawa Women’s Punishment. 
Jumping (JUMPING, Tezuka Osamu, 1984) 

June 12, 1998: The Edge of Chaos (Kaosu no fuchi, DA ADK, Aoyama 
Shinji, 1999) 

Junk (Junk: Shiry6-gari, JUNK 9635F'J, Muroga Atsushi, 2000) 

Ju-on: The Curse (Juon, “228, Shimizu Takashi, 2000) (V) 

Ju-on: The Curse 2 (Juon 2, "#8 2, Shimizu Takashi, 2000) (V) 

Ju-on: The Grudge (Juon, "228, Shimizu Takashi, 2003) 
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Ju-on: The Grudge 2 (Juon 2, "2#8 2 , Shimizu Takashi, 2003) 

K-20: Legend of the Mask (K-20: ‘Kain nijit mensé, K-20 (A —-+ 48, 
Sat6 Shimako, 2008). Alt. K-20: The Fiend with Twenty Faces. 

Kaachan (Kachan, D’#55/v, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1961) 

Kabei: Our Mother (Kabé, B}\Z.,, Yamada Y6ji, 2008) 

Kageboshi, Noble Thief of Edo (Edo kaizokuden Kageboshi, 7LPF'EAKIE 
BAB, Futagawa Buntar6, 1925, two parts) 

Kagemusha (#214, Kurosawa Akira, 1980). Alt. Kagemusha the Shadow 
Warrior. 

Kager6-za (MXR KSuzuki Seijun, 1981) 

Kaidan (ls, Nakata Hideo, 2007) 

Kaidan Kasanegafuchi (23X27 i, Futagawa Buntar6, 1930) 

Kakashi (UF KAKASHI, Tsuruta Norio, 2001) 

Kakera: A Piece of Our Life (Kakera 777, And6 Momoko, 2009) 

Kakita Akanishi (Akanishi Kakita, 73F84BX, Itami Mansaku, 1936) 

Kamen Rider: The First (Kamen Raidé: THE FIRST, (x@i772— THE 
FIRST, Nagaishi Takao, 2005) 

Kamen Rider: The Next (Kamen Raida: THE NEXT, {R3772— THE 
NEXT, Tasaki Ryiita, 2007) 

Kamikaze Girls (Shimotsuma monogatari, F238, Nakashima Tetsuya, 
2004) 

Kamikaze Taxi (KAMIKAZE TAXI, Harada Masato, 1995) 

Kamome Diner (Kamome shokiido, D8, Ogigami Naoko, 2006) 
Kandagawa Wars (Kandagawa inran sens6, ##—H)||2EL3%R, Kurosawa 
Kiyashi, 1983). Alt. Kandagawa Pervert Wars. 

Kanto Wanderer (Kant6 mushuku, BA #246, Suzuki Seijun, 1963) 
Karayuki-san, the Making of a Prostitute (Karayuki-san, DOWE CA, 
Imamura Shohei, 1975) 

Kasanegafuchi (#7 fa, Nagao Shiroku, 1924) 

Kasanegafuchi (#77 iki, Yamashita Shiichi, 1924) 

Katatsumori (D\f<D 4), Kawase Naomi, 1994) 

Kaza-hana (J&\4E, S6mai Shinji, 2000) 

Kenji Mizoguchi: The Life of a Film Director (Aru eiga ei = 
shégai: Mizoguchi Kenji no kiroku, SSREREOLE eOe— 

ix, Shindd Kaneto, 1975) 

Kenya Boy (Shénen Kenya, ‘)*E77 —-7, Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1984) 

The Key (Kagi, $@, Kumashiro Tatsumi, 1974) 

The Key (Kagi, $@, Kimata Akitaka, 1983) 

The Key (Kagi, $@, Ikeda Toshiharu, 1997) 

Key the Metal Idol (Ki za metaru aidoru, +#4°*X2IV°74 FIL, Sats 
Hiroki, 1994-97, 15 episodes) (V) 
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Kichiku: Banquet of the Beasts (Kichiku dai enkai, RBKES, Kumakiri 
Kazuyoshi, 1997) 

Kids Return (Kizzu ritan, #\y A+ J 2—Y, Kitano Takeshi, 1996) 

Kiki's Delivery Service (Majo no takkytibin, B&O SAE, Miyazaki Hayao, 
1989) 

Kikujiro (Kikujiré no natsu, -RE’OS, Kitano Takeshi, 1999) 

Kill the Night Rose (Yoru no bara o korose, RO/\F#A, Masuda 
Toshio, 1966) 

The Killer Dwarf (Issunboshi, —S7&K6M, Naoki Sanjigo/Shiba Seika, 1927) 
Kimba the White Lion (Janguru taitei, VY /7)VK, Tezuka Osamu, 
1965-67) (TV). Alt. Kimba the Lion. 

King Kong Appears in Edo (Edo ni arawareta Kingu Kongu, LP VciRAVTE 
FYTIAYZ, Kumaga Séya, two parts, 1938) 

King Kong Escapes (Kingu Kongu no gyakushi, =~V7AIV7 OWE, 
Honda Ishiré, 1967) 

King Kong, Japanese Style (Wasei Kingu Kongu, MIS4 7+ YZ, Saito 
Torajir6, 1933) 

King Kong vs. Godzilla (Kingu Kongu tai Gojira, -YV7FAYIMIAV 3S, 
Honda Ishir6, 1962) 

Kinuyos First Love (Kinuyo no hatsukoi, #&44¢O#)2&, Nomura Hiromasa, 
1940) 

Kisses (Kuchizuke, <6 D+, Masumura Yasuz6, 1957) 

A Kitten’s Story (Koneko monogatari, #4#4#)%8, Hata Masanori, 1987). Alt. 
The Adventures of Milo and Otis; The Adventures of Chatran. 

Kobayashi Issa (Shinano fudoki yori: Kobayashi Issa, (BiBB\ackY 1. 
*A—ZX, Kamei Fumio, 1941) 

Kobutori (CV, Mochinaga Tadahito, 1958) 

Koina no Ginpei: Migratory Snowbird (Koina no Ginpei: Yuki no wataridori, 
REY OEE SOEUR, Miyata Tomikazu, 1931) 

Kokkuri (Kokkuri-san, KOKKURI *TO<U CA, Zeze Takahisa, 1997) 
Kokoro (CTA, Ichikawa Kon, 1955) 

Kokoro (10), Shind6 Kaneto, 1973) 

Kozusume Pass (Kozusume-toge, /|\@lFR, Numata Kéroku, 1923) 

Kulta: The Adventure of a Golden Dog (Kuruta: yume tairiku no koinu, 7 
IV BKKO-FXR, Mario Andreacchio/Hata Masanori, 1995). Alt. Na- 
poleon. 

Kurobe Dam (Kurobe no taiyé, BEBOAM, Kumai Kei, 1968). Alt. Sun 
Over the Kurobe Dam; Tunnel to the Sun. 

Kuroneko (Yabu no naka no kuroneko, ROAD # 4A, Shindé Kaneto, 1968). 
Alt. Black Cat. 

Kwaidan (Kaidan, !2%%, Kobayashi Masaki, 1964) 
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Kya ka ra ba a (X&®D5S|SH, Kawase Naomi, 2001). Alt. Sky, Wind, Fire, 
Water, Earth. 

The Kyoya Collar Shop (Ky6ya eriten, RE 4/5, Tanaka Eiz6, 1922) 

L: Change the World (L change the WorLd, Nakata Hideo, 2008) 

Labyrinth of Dreams (Yume no ginga, 1X / $875], Ishii S6go, 1997) 
Labyrinth Tales (Meikyti monogatari, %= a8, Rintar6/Kawajiri Yoshiaki/ 
Otomo Katushiro, 1987). Alt. Manie-Manie, Neo-Tokyo. 

The Lady from Musashino (Musashino fujin, EXER KA, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1951) 

Lady Hunter (Redi hanta: Koroshi no purerytido, UF 4/\V2A— FLO 
FLUA—P, Miike Takashi, 1991) (V) 

Lady Oscar (Berusaiyu no bara, “JV 1Olk5, Jacques Demy, 1979) 
Lady Snowblood (Shurayukihime, (E#23 48, Fujita Toshiya, 1973) 

Lady Snowblood 2: Love Song of Vengeance (Shurayukihime: Urami renka, 
(EH BIR ARAXARM, Fujita Toshiya, 1973) 

The Lady Who Wept in Spring (Nakinureta haru no onna yo, MENTE 
OE, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1932). Alt. Crying Woman in Spring. 

The Lady Vampire (Onna kyiiketsuki, ZR 52, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1959) 
Lake of Death (Noroi no yakata: Chi o suu me, UO MAIER, 
Yamamoto Michio, 1971). Alt. Bloodthirsty Eyes; Japula. 

Lake of Illusions (Maboroshi no mizuumi, )Q A, Hashimoto Shinobu, 
1982) 

Lalapipo (Rarapipo, FFE, Miyano Masayuki, 2008) 

L’Amant (Raman, Vamant 7S Y, Hiroki Rydichi, 2005) 

Land of the Dawn (Yoake no kuni, 74A\t+ ME, Tokieda Toshie, 1967) 
Laputa: Castle in the Sky (Tank no shiro Rapyuta, KR2OUDEAZ, Mi- 
yazaki Hayao, 1986) 

The Last Dance (Daibyénin, K¥B#A, Itami Jiz6, 1993) 

The Last Day of Nikolaevsk (Nik6 saigo no hi, FEFsR42O H, Sakata Shig- 
enori, 1920). Alt. Last Stand at Nikolaevsk. 

The Last Man to Laugh (Saigo no warau otoko, RIICKRIOF, Yasuda 
Kimiyoshi, 1949) 

The Last Princess (Kakushi toride no san akunin: The Last Princess, BAL 
=. THE LAST PRINCESS, Higuchi Shinji, 2008) 

Last Scene (Last Scene, Nakata Hideo, 2002) 

Last Visit Home (Saigo no kikyo, 422 #8, Tanaka Shigeo and Yoshimura 
Misao, 1945) 

Late Chrysanthemums (Bangiku, 34, Naruse Mikio, 1954) 

Late Spring (Banshun, ®#, Ozu Yasujir6, 1949) 

Legacy of Dracula (Yiireiyashiki no kyéfu: Chi o suu ningy6, ME BROR 
MH M2I&DAFZ, Yamamoto Michio, 1970). Alt. The Night of the Vampire; 
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The Vampire Doll; Bloodsucking Doll; Fear of the Ghost House: Bloodsuck- 
ing Doll. 

The Legacy of the 500,000 (Gojtimannin no isan, HTAAOi&E, Mifune 
Toshiré, 1963) 

Legend of Eight Samurai (Satomi hakkenden, #2 /\ Xz, Fukasaku Kinji, 
1983) 

Legend of Nin Nin Ninja Hattori (Nin nin: Ninja Hattori-kun THE MOVIE, 
NINxNIN 44 / \\y KU <Ay THE MOVIE, Suzuki Masayuki, 2004) 
Legend of Tank Commander Nishizumi (Nishizumi senchachéden, Fa{E8% 
tz, Yoshimura Kézaburé, 1940). Alt. The Story of Tank Commander 
Nishizumi. 

Legend of the Forest (Mori no densetsu Part-1, #RO {Bar PART-1, Tezuka 
Osamu, 1987) 

Legend of the Ghost Cat of Arima (Arima kaibyé-den, ® \24815, un- 
known, 1914) 

Legend of the Saga Cat Monster (Saga kaiby6-den, (72 \248(6, Mokutd 
Shigeru, 1937) 

The Legend of the White Serpent (Byaku fujin no yéren, BRAD, 
Toyoda Shir6, 1956). Alt. Madame White Snake; Pai-she chuan; The Be- 
witched Love of Madame Pai. 

Legend of the White Serpent (Hakujaden, Ate, Yabushita Taiji, 1958). Alt. 
The Panda and the Magic Serpent. 

Les Misérables: Ah, Merciless: God and Devil (Re Mizeraburu: A, mujé: 
Kami to akuma, b°=@DT7)L) HS HIG AHLRE, td Daisuke, 1950) 
Les Misérables: Ah, Merciless: Flag of Love and Liberty (Re Mizeraburu: 
A, muj6: Ai to jiyh no hata, V2 VDTID BSBA ZBCRBAOTE, 
Makino Masahiro, 1950) 

Lessons from a Calf (Mo hitotsu no kyoiku: ina shogakk6 haru-gumi no kiroku, 
b9— DOME FAB |\ FRAO aciK, Kore’eda Hirokazu, 1991) (TV) 
Let’s Go to the Hospital (Byoin e iké, FABR\4I C5, Takita Yjir6, 1990) 
Ley Lines (Nihon kuroshakai: Ley Lines, HA#24t@ LEY LINES, Miike 
Takashi, 1999) 

License to Live (Ningen gokaku, —/ 7 / GF, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1999) 
The Life of Matsu the Untamed (Muhé Matsu no issei, EARO—E, 
Misumi Kenji, 1965) 

Life of Oharu (Saikaku ichidai onna, FRES—*¢%Z, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1952) 
Light: With a Sin (Hikari: Tsumi to tomo ni, 36° SEC, Abe Yutaka, 1933) 
Lightning Karate Strike (Denké karate uchi, B3I¢ZEF4]5, Tsuda Fujio, 
1956) 

Lightning Meteor Karate Strike (Denk6 yiisei karate uchi, BI (i= 2 FFT 
%, Tsuda Fujio, 1956) 
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Lightning (Inazuma, #§#2, Naruse Mikio, 1952) 

Lily Festival (Yurisai, B28, Hamano Sachi, 2001) 

Literary Figures of Bunkyo: About Kanchoro (Bunkyo yukari no bunjintachi: 
Kanchoré 0 megutte, SVEKDODUONAKS — BRAD CIT, 
Tokieda Toshie, 1988) 

Little Birds (Ritoru bdzu: Iraku senka no kazoku-tachi, Jb JV I\-K~4 9 
TENOR GRICHS, Watai Takeharu, 2004) 

The Little Girl Who Conquered Time (Toki 0 kakeru shojo, DIJAY&, 
Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1983). Alt. Girl of Time. 

Little Norse Prince (Taiy6 no 6ji: horusu no daibéken, KMOEF RIv 
AODXBSER, Takahata Isao, 1968). Alt. The Adventures of Hols, Prince of 
the Sun. 

The Little Runaway (Chiisai tobosha, /\VEU 2k, Kinugasa Teinosuke 
and Eduard Bocharov, 1966). Alt. Malenkiy beglets. 

Live in Chigasaki (Raibu in Chigasaki, 74 DA #7 ll, Morita Yoshim- 
itsu, 1978) 

Live Today, Die Tomorrow (Hadaka no jikyiisai, #ROTTLF, Shindd Kan- 
eto, 1970) 

Living and Water (Seikatsu to mizu, 757K, Hani Susumu, 1952) 

The Living Corpse (Ikeru shikabane, +4 fe, Tanaka Eizé, 1918) 

Living Doll (Ikeru ningyo, £\t4 AFZ, Uchida Tomu, 1929) 

The Living Koheiji (E*® C0S/\VER, Ikiteiru koheiji, Nakagawa Nobuo, 
1982) 

The Living Skeleton (Kytiketsu dokurosen, Sx #a#2fh, Matsuno Hiroshi, 
1968) 

Loft (LOFT O74, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2006) 

Lone Wolf and Cub: Baby Cart at the River Styx (Kozure 6kami: Sanzu no 
Kawa no ubagurama, F324 = =iRO)||OFLAH, Misumi Kenji, 1972) 
Lone Wolf and Cub: Baby Cart in Peril (Kozure 6kami: Oya no kokoro, ko no 
kokoro, #324UE HOOF OD, Saito Buichi, 1972) 

Lone Wolf and Cub: Baby Cart in the Land of Demons (Kozure 6kami: Meifu 
mado, F324 SAI HAIS, Misumi Kenji, 1973) 

Lone Wolf and Cub: Baby Cart to Hades (Kozure 6kami: Shi ni kaze ni mu- 
kau ubagurama, #3248 FEC ACIS LAH, Misumi Kenji, 1972). Alt. 
Lightning Swords of Death. 

Lone Wolf and Cub: Final Conflict (Kozure Okami: Sono chisaki te ni, F3# 
AUR EO \\S¥Flc, Inoue Akira, 1993). Alt. Handful of Sand; A Child's 
Hand Reaches Up. 

Lone Wolf and Cub: Sword of Vengeance (Kozure 6kami: Ko o kashi ude 
kashi tsukatsuru, FU2IVER FeALEBLODEDA, Misumi Kenji, 
1972) 
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Lone Wolf and Cub: White Heaven in Hell (Kozure 6kami: Jigoku e ikuzo! 
Daigoré, F3B4UR HK {I< ZS! GER, Kuroda Yoshiyuki, 1974) 

The Long Death (Teigin jiken: Shikeishi, @iRB4+ FERIA, Kumai Kei, 1964) 
Lorelei: The Witch of the Pacific Ocean (Rérerai, A-UVI, Higuchi 
Shinji, 2005) 

Lost Love (Genshiryoku sens6, FRF-7IJEXA Lost Love, Kuroki Kazuo, 
1978) 

Lost Paradise (Shitsurakuen, KE), Morita Yoshimitsu, 1997). Alt. Para- 
dise Lost. 

Love and Faith (Ogin-sama, 4°49 &, Kumai Kei, 1978). Alt. The Love and 
Faith of Ogin. 

Love and Honor (Bushi no ichibun, KK O—4}, Yamada Y6ji, 2006) 

Love & Pop (Rabu & Poppu, FF &ARY cm poe Hideaki, 1998) 

Love and Separation in Sri Lanka (Suri Ranka no ai to wakare, AJ FV7F 
DE ERIM, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1977) 

Love and Vows (Ai to chikai, OU, Imai Tadashi, 1945) 

Love Can Make a Rainbow (Niji o kakeru kodomo-tachi, 1L2DIFSZFE}A 
7-5, Miyagi Mariko, 1980). Alt. Children Drawing Rainbows. 

Love Exposure (Ai no mukidashi, Ot; TEL, Sono Shion, 2008) 

The Love Game Isnt Over (Rabu gému wa owaranai, 77 * 7 — Llk#R 5 
7’, Kanazawa Katsuji, 1988) 

Love Hotel (Rabu hoteru, FF AF )V, Somai Shinji, 1985) 

Love Hunter (Koi no karytido: Rabu hanta, RORA DPI\VYA-, 
Yamaguchi Setichir6, 1972) 

Love/Juice (LOVE/JUICE, Shind6é Kaze, 2000) 

Love Letter (Koibumi, 7XXZ, Tanaka Kinuyo, 1953) 

Love on Sunday (Koi suru nichiyobi, 289 4 AMEH, Hiroki Rydichi, 2006) 
The Love Suicides at Sonezaki (Sonezaki shinji, 8 *RIVO A, Kurisaki Mi- 
dori, 1981) 

The Love-Troth Tree (Aizen katsu, #238)’ D'5, Nomura Hiromasa, two parts, 
1938). Alt. The Compassionate Buddha Tree. 

Love Under the Crucifix (Oginsama, B94, Tanaka Kinuyo, 1962). Alt. 
Lady Ogin. 

The Lower Depths (Donzoko, © /vJK&, Kurosawa Akira, 1957) 

The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chiishingura, 5 i, Makino Sh6z6, 1910-1912) 
The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, 532, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1932, two 
parts) 

The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, FAE RK, Takizawa Eisuke and Yamamoto 
Kajir6, 1939, two parts) 

The Loyal 47 Ronin (Genroku Chishingura, TUR EK, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1941-1942, two parts) 
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The Loyal 47 Ronin (Chiishingura, FEB RR, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1962, two parts) 
Lucky Dragon No. 5 (Daigo Fukuryti Maru, $3 L488EAL, Shind6 Kaneto, 1959) 
Lullaby for the Good Earth (Daiichi no komoriuta, KH{1OFFIB, Ma- 
sumura Yasuzo, 1976). Alt. Lullaby of the Earth. 

Lupin II: Strange Psychokinetic Strategy (Rupan sansei: Nenrikichan saku- 
sen, JVINVE=tH ATER, Tsuboshima Takashi, 1974) 

Lupin the Third: The Castle of Cagliostro (Rupan sansei: Kariosutoro no 
shiro, JUIN V=tt AUAAKOOI, Miyazaki Hayao, 1979) 

Lupin the Third: The Golden Legend of Babylon (Rupan sansei: Babiron no 
6gon densetsu, JVINVE=tt I\C OY ORS tea, Suzuki Seijun, 1985) 
The Lust of the White Serpent (Jasei no in, tePEODse, Thomas Kurihara, 
1921) 

Lynch (Rinchi, #4}, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1949) 

M (Hiroki Rydichi, 2007) 

Maborosi (Maboroshi no hikari, 4}©3¢, Kore’ eda Hirokazu, 1995) 
MacArthur s Children (Setouchi shénen yakyiidan, #87 ADEE, Shi- 
noda Masahiro, 1984) 

Machine Girl (Kataude mashin géru, FBI A—)V, Iguchi Noboru, 
2007) 

The Mad Fox (Koi ya koi nasuna koi, 7X*P7R7K FER, 1962) 

Madadayo (Médadayo,& &fe tek, Kurosawa Akira, 1993). Alt. Not Yet. 
Made in Japan (Nippon-sei, CDIEALS2, Shima KOji, 1953) 

Magic Boy (Shénen Sarutobi Sasuke, ‘YE %87KAB), Yabushita Taiji/Daiku- 
hara Akira, 1959) 

The Magic Drum (Fushiki na taiko, 3U*®7&% EX, Mochinaga Tadahito, 
1957) 

The Magic Hour (Za majikku awa, 0 *@Yy77'T—, Mitani K6ki, 2008) 
Make Up (Kesho, {t#£, Ikehiro Kazuo, 1984) 

The Makioka Sisters (Sasameyuki, #423, Abe Yutaka, 1950) 

The Makioka Sisters (Sasameyuki, #423, Shima K6ji, 1959) 

The Makioka Sisters (Sasameyuki, #033, Ichikawa Kon, 1983) 

Malayan War Front: A Record of the March Onwards (Maré senki: shingeki 
no kiroku, @—*®ac i B'|Dac=K, Nippon Eigasha, 1942) 

The Man (Ningen, Afal, Shind6 Kaneto, 1962) 

A Man in the Fog (Kiri no naka no otoko, #82 '7}OS#, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 
1958) 

Man-Slashing, Horse-Piercing Sword (Zanjin zamba ken, # AS Bl, Itd 
Daisuke, 1930) 

A Man Vanishes (Ningen johatsu, \fAl7&3%, Imamura Shéhei, 1967) 

The Man Who Left His Will on Film (Tokyo sens6 sengo hiwa, RRXAR 
4$$035, Oshima Nagisa, 1970) 
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The Man Who Raised a Storm (Arashi o yobu otoko, FA", Inoue 
Umetsugu, 1957). Alt. 4 Man Called Storm; The Stormy Man. 

The Man Who Shot the Don (Don o totta otoko, BTR IRIE, Nakajima 
Sadao, 1994) 

The Man Who Stole the Sun (Taiy6 o nusunda otoko, KmM=BATKR, 
Hasegawa Kazuhiko, 1979) 

The Manchurian March (Manshii késhinkyoku, #a)\47x£HH, Nakanami 
Ry6éta, 1932) 

The Manchurian March (Manshii késhinkyoku, 7a)\{7 EHH, Sasaki Yasushi 
and Shimizu Hiroshi, 1932) 

Manji (r¢, Masumura Yasuz6, 1964). Alt. All Mixed Up. 

Manji (rH, Yokoyama Hiroto, 1983) 

Manual of Ninja Martial Arts (Ninja bugeiché, BB Kz tk, Oshima Nagisa, 
1967). Alt. Band of Ninja. 

The Many Faces of Chika (Mata no hi no Chika, 77 OHO, Hara 
Kazuo, 2005) 

Maple Viewing (Momijigari, #12244, Shibata Tsunekichi, 1899) 

Marebito (Marebito, 4A, Shimizu Takashi, 2004). Alt. The Stranger from 
Afar. 

MARKS (Mékusu no yama, X¥—7 ADL, Sai Y6ichi, 1995) 

The Mars Canon (Kasei no kanon, ‘K2OA/ VY, Kazama Shiori, 2001) 
The Masseurs and a Woman (Anma to onna, #22EX, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1938) 
The Masseur’s Curse (Kaidan kasanegafuchi, "25% 247 ta, Yasuda Kimiyo- 
shi, 1970). Alt. Horror of an Ugly Woman. 

The Master Spearman (Sake to onna to yari, Be&REKB, Uchida Tomu, 
1960) 

Matango (Matango, ~ 2% >/ 4, Honda Ishiré, 1963). Alt. Matango: Fungus of 
Terror; Attack of the Mushroom People. 

Max, Mon Amour (Makkusu mon amiiru,<.Y7 A, EY +7 L—)b, Oshima 
Nagisa, 1986) 

Meiji Era, Taisho Era, Showa Era: Bizarre Woman Crime History (Meiji 
Taish6 Shéwa: ry6ki onna hanzai-shi, FAYBKIERRAL  RAFAILSER, Ishii 
Teruo, 1969). Alt. Love and Crime. 

Memories (MEMORIES, Morimoto K6ji/Okamura Tensai/Otomo Katushiro, 
1995) 

Memories of Matsuko (Kiraware Matsuko no isshé, #ROAARFO—E, 
Nakashima Tetsuya, 2006) 

Men and War (Ningen to sens6, %&#& Afi, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1970-1973, 
three parts) 

Men Are All Brothers (Ningen mina kyédai, APIA 5B, Kamei Fumio, 
1960) 
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The Men Who Tread on the Tiger s Tail (Tora no o o fumu otokotachi, ROK 
4 BATS Bi#, Kurosawa Akira, 1945). Alt. They Who Step on the Tiger’ Tail. 
Mermaid (Ningyo, AfA, Tezuka Osamu, 1964) 

Mermaid Legend (Ningyo densetsu, A fae, Ikeda Toshiharu, 1984) 
Merry Christmas Mr Lawrence (Senj6 no meri kurisumasu, BAO X*'J—7 
WADA, Oshima Nagisa, 1983) 

Message from Space (Uchii kara no messéji, FBDOO Xv —Y MES- 
SAGE FROM SPACE, Fukasaku Kinji, 1978). Alt. Message from Space: 
Galactic Wars; Return to Jelucia. 

Metropolis (Metoroporisu,% KOA A, Rintard, 2001) 

Metropolitan Symphony (Tokai kékyékyoku, #8235 4h, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1929) 
Midori: The Girl in the Freak Show (Chika gent6 gekiga: shdjo tsubaki, 48 F 
SVE RNE) «=D 278, Harada Hiroshi, 1992) 

Midori Ozaki: In Search of a Lost Writer (Ozaki Midori o sagashite, EA 
4 RUT, Hamano Sachi, 1998) 

Millennium Actress (Sennen joyt, E228, Kon Satoshi, 2001) 
Mime-Mime (Maimu maimu, <4 L Y7 Ls, Sode Yukiko, 2008) 
Minbo—Or the Gentle Art of Japanese Extortion (Minbé no onna, =/7K— 
Dz, Itami Jizé, 1992) 

Mind Game (Maindo geimu, ~ 1 / F +77 —Ly, Yuasa Masaaki, 2004) 

The Miracle of Joe Petrel (Umitsubame Jy6 no kiseki, ###&/ 3—OAB, 
Fujita Toshiya, 1984). Alt. The Stormy Petrel. 

Miraculous Military Operation in the Pacific Ocean: Kiska (Taiheiyo kiseki 
no sakusen: Kisuka, 7FEBMHOCER ADA, Maruyama Seiji, 1965). 
Alt. Retreat from Kiska. 

Mirrored Mind (Kyoshin, #0), Ishii Ségo, 2005) 

Misa the Dark Angel (Eko eko azarak I, LALA Y57 Ill MISA THE 
DARK ANGEL, Saté Shimako, 1998) 

Miss Oyu (Oyii-sama, 6ii#X*, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1951) 

The Missing Ball (Mari no yukue, #54777, Sawata Junsuke, 1930) 
Mistakes of Young Days (Wakaki hi no ayamachi, G*®HOH PES, No- 
mura Hiromasa, 1952) 

Misty (MISTY, Saegusa Kenki, 1997) 

Mito Kémon (7K 38P4, unknown, 1912) 

Mito Kémon (7K SP4, Nagao Shiroku, 1923) 

Mito Komon’s Pleasure Trip (Mito Kémon man’yiki, 7K FSS PS;2%ac, 
Watanabe Kunio, 1952, two parts) 

Miyamoto Musashi (Miyamoto Musashi, = 7S, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1944) 
Miyamoto Musashi (= AXEL, Uchida Tomu, 1961-1965, five parts) 
Mobile Suit Gundam (Kido senshi Gandamu, Me Yt HAY ZF Ls, Tomino 
Yoshiyuki, 1981) 
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Mobilization Orders (Déinrei, 3}, Kumagai Hisatora, 1931) 

Molester Train (Chikan densha, #iv#= #1, Yamamoto Shinya, 1975) 
Molester Train: Keep on Going (Chikan densha: Motto tsukete, Riyx2 
HotGls TC, Takita Yojird, 1982) 

Molester Train: Underwear Inspection (Chikan densha: Shitagi kensatsu, 
BBB PARAL, Takita Yojird, 1984) 

Molester Woman Teacher (Chikan onna kyoshi, Fiy2# ZAM, Takita Y ojird, 
1981) 

Momotaro, Divine Warrior of the Sea (Momotar6 umi no shinpei, HAE 7B 
O4##EZ, Seo Mitsuyo, 1945) 

Momotaro, Eagle of the Sea (Momotaré no umiwashi, PEXEBOWE, Seo 
Mitsuyo, 1943) 

Momotaro vs. Mickey Mouse (Ehon 1936-nen, #343—7L=7\&, Taira Yo- 
shitsugu, 1934). Alt. Picture Book 1936. 

Monday (MONDAY, Sabu, 2000) 

The Monkey King (Songoki, #&'822, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1940) 

The Monkey King (Songoki, Rl ZZ, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1959). Alt. Songoku: 
The Road to the West; The Adventures of Sun Wu Kung. 

Moon and Cherry (Tsuki to chert, RE F=X'J—, Tanada Yuki, 2004). Alt. 
Electric Button. 

The Moon Has Risen (Tsuki wa noborinu, Al& EY &&, Tanaka Kinuyo, 1955) 
Moon over the Ruins (K6j6 no tsuki, 3&0 A, Sasaki Keisuke, 1937) 
Moonlight Mask (Gekké Kamen, A3t(R11, Kobayashi Tsuneo and various, 
1958-1959, six parts) 

Morning Fog (Asagiri, 3838, Yoshida Kenji, 1971) 

Morning for the Osone Family (Osone-ke no asa, K@*83 OFA, Kinoshita 
Keisuke, 1946) 

Morning Schedule (Gozenchii no kikanwari, “-AU-PORSRIZIU, Hani Su- 
sumu, 1972) 

The Mosquito on the Tenth Floor (Jukkai no mosukito, TRO EA+—b, 
Sai Yoichi, 1983) 

The Most Beautiful (Ichiban utsukushiku, —#§3=2L<, Kurosawa Akira, 
1944). Alt. Most Beautifully. 

The Most Beautiful Night in the World (Sekai de ichiban utsukushii yoru, T 
FA C—BELUYR, Tengan Daisuke, 2008) 

The Most Dangerous Game (Mottomo kiken na yiigi, Bt) fE RE UWE, Mu- 
rakawa Toru, 1978) 

The Most Terrible Time in My Life (Waga jinsei saiaku no toki, #&D\A i 
3B OBS, Hayashi Kaiz6, 1994) 

M/Other (M/OTHER, Suwa Nobuhiro, 1999) 

Mother (Haha, &}, Nomura Hotei, 1929) 
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Mother (Okaasan, DH <& fv, Naruse Mikio, 1952) 

Mother (Haha, &}, Shind6 Kaneto, 1963) 

Mother (Nemu no ki no uta ga kikoeru, AS OROBDE TAD, Miyagi 
Mariko, 1977). Alt. Zo Hear the Song of Silk Tree. 

A Mother Should Be Loved (Haha o kowazu ya, BRN SP, Ozu Yasujir6, 
1934) 

The Mother Tree (Chibusa no enoki, "Z3X?L B42, Kadono Gord, 1958). Alt. 
Ghost of Chibusa Enoki. 

Mother Under the Eyelids (Mabuta no haha, 0}, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1931) 
A Mother ss Love (Bojo, &'\#, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1950) 

A Mother's Smile (Haha no hohoemi, BOWE, Watanabe Kunio, 1934) 
Mother's Song (Haha no kyoku, &}© #41, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1937, two parts) 
Mothra (Mosura, — AZ, Honda Ishiré, 1961) 

Mothra (Mosura, E AZ, Yoneda Okihiro, 1996). Alt. Rebirth of Mothra. 
Mothra vs. Godzilla (Mosura tai Gojira, EADMIY TF, Honda Ishiré, 
1964). Alt. Mothra Against Godzilla; Godzilla vs. Mothra; Godzilla vs. the 
Thing. 

Mount Hakkoda (Hakkodasan, /\"REBLU, Moritani Shir6, 1977) 

The Mourning Forest (Mogari no mori, #42) #®, Kawase Naomi, 2007) 

Mr. and Mrs. Sword Play (Chanbara fifu, Fv Y// \> hs, Naruse Mikio, 


1930) 
Mr. Shosuke Ohara (Ohara Shésuke-san, /)\FREB)<& Av, Shimizu Hiroshi, 
1949) 


Mr. Thankyou (Arigaté-san, BUDTEDE bv, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1936) 

Mt. Aso’s Passion (Shikibu monogatari, ¥EB4)s8, Kumai Kei, 1990) 

Mt. Head (Atama-yama, 381, Yamamura K6ji, 2002) 

Muddy River (Doro no kawa, J€®;"], Oguri Kéhei, 1981) 

Mud and Soldiers (Tsuchi to heitai, KX EK, Tasaka Tomotaka, 1939) 
Mugen Sasurai (#X)(h{ MUGEN-SASURAI, Kimura Takeo, 2004) 

The Munekata Sisters (Munekata shimai, $277 SibYk, Ozu Yasujir6, 1950) 
Music (Ongaku, 438, Masumura Yasuzo, 1972) 

Musical Comedy: Intoxicated Life (Ongaku kigeki: Horoyoi jinsei, B=! 
(EAKOAE, Kimura Sotoji, 1933) 

My Beloved Wife (Koi ny6b6, 7X, Chiba Yasuki, 1935) 

My Face Red in the Sunset (Yihi ni akai ore no kao, Y falc aR MEOER, 
Shinoda Masahiro, 1961) 

My Heart Is Like the Moon (Kokoro tsuki no gotoku, CCA ROUX, Inagaki 
Hiroshi, 1947) 

My Hobo (Burari burabura monogatari, 5U 5.5458, Matsuyama 
Zenzo, 1962) 
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My Love Has Been Burning (Waga koi wa moenu, PD ANEPAA.B, Mizogu- 
chi Kenji, 1949). Alt. Flame of My Love. 

My Mishima (Watashi no Mishima, D1c LORS, Hara Kazuo, 1999) 

My Neighbor Totoro (Tonari no totoro, E7 JOR FO, Miyazaki Hayao, 
1988) 

My Neighbors the Yamadas (Héhokekyo: Tonari no Yamada-kun, 7-77 
3 ERVOWAKA, Takahata Isao, 1999) 

My Nightingale (Watashi no uguisu, #40, Shimazu Yasujiré, 1938) 

My Older Brother (Watashi no nisan, #\O5U& bv, Shimazu Yasujir6, 1934) 
My Second Brother (Nianchan, /©@/.5*/v, Imamura Shéhei, 1959) 

The Mysterians (Chikyi béeigun, 4HEKBA1#, Honda Ishirdé, 1957). Alt. 
Earth Defense Force, Phantom 7000. 

The Mystery of Rampo (Rampo, Mayuzumi Rintar6/Okuyama Kazuyoshi, 
1994, two versions) 

Naked Blood (Megyaku/NAKED BLOOD, J2/NAKED BLOOD, Saté 
Hisayasu, 1996) (V) 

Naked Island (Hadaka no shima, ##® B, Shind6 Kaneto, 1960) 

Naked Pursuit (K6fun, (A&, Okuwaki Toshio, 1968) 

Nana (FF, Kentaré Otani, 2005) 

Nanami: Inferno of First Love (Hatsukoi: Jigoku-hen, 4V2X Hise, Hani 
Susumu, 1968) 

Nanayo (Nanayomachi, C7&4#, Kawase Naomi, 2009). Alt. Seven Nights. 
Nanking (Nankin, FA&R, Akimoto Ken, 1938) 

Naomi (#7 &, Takabayashi Yéichi, 1980) 

Natsuko 's Adventure (Natsuko no béken, -—©'S/%, Nakamura Noboru, 
1953) 

Nausicad: Valley of the Wind (Kaze no tani no Naushika, ROBOT IVA, 
Miyazaki Hayao, 1984). Alt. Warriors of the Wind. 

Naval Bomber Squadron (Kaigun bakugeki-tai, #3) 2(%, Kimura Sotoji, 
1940) 

The Naval Brigade at Shanghai (Shanhai rikusentai, E7BREBKI, Kumagai 
Hisatora, 1939). Alt. Shanghai Landing Squad. 

Navy (Kaigun, ##2, Tasaka Tomaka, 1943) 

The Neighbor's Wife and Mine (Madamu to nyébé, ¥ 2 L& 2, Gosho 
Heinosuke, 1931) 

Neo Chinpira: Zoom Goes the Bullet (Neo Chinpira: Teppédama byu,27A 
FYED sO w~, Takahashi Banmei, 1990-1991, two parts) (V) 
Neon Genesis Evangelion (Shin Seiki Evangerion, #iH#*O LIP YTUAY, 
Anno Hideaki, 1995-1996) (TV) 

New Abashiri Prison (Shin Abashiri bangaichi, Makino Masahiro/Saeki 
Kiyoshi/Furuhata Yasuo, 1968-1972, eight parts) 
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New Age of Fools (Shin baka jidai, #1 FEEPR{%, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1947, 

two parts). Alt. The Foolish Times. 

New Battles Without Honor and Humanity (Shin jingi naki tatakai, #M1— 3876 

EKL, Fukasaku Kinji, 1974) 

New Battles Without Honor and Humanity: Its Time to Kill the Boss (Shin 

jingi naki tatakai: Kumich6 no kubi, #43875 = KU HAO, Fukasaku 

Kinji, 1975). Alt. The Boss's Head. 

New Battles Without Honor and Humanity: The Boss's Final Day (Shin jingi 

naki tatakai: Kumicho saigo no hi, (3s) HRREOEH, Fuka- 

saku Kinji, 1976). Alt. Boss's Last Days. 

The New Cuckoo (Shin hototogisu, #1780, Iwafuji Shisetsu, 1909) 

The New Earth (Atarashiki tushi, #tL® =, Itami Mansaku, 1937) 

New Ghost Story Heretical Lust: Oiwa’s Vengeful Ghost (Shin kaidan shiki- 

yoku ged6: Oiwa no onry6 yotsuya kaidan, #ERRAEAUNE BAORE 

POSER, Ogawa Kinya, 1976) 

The New God (Atarashii kami-sama, #1 LU 4, Tsuchiya Yutaka, 1999) 

New Great Detective Zigomar (Shin Jigoma daitantei, #17 TY APRA, 

unknown, 1912) 

New Hoodlum Soldier: Firing Line (Shin heitai yakuza: kazen, FTP CS 
KR, Masumura Yasuzo, 1972) 

A New Love in Tokyo (Ai no shin-sekai, 2O#iHFR, Takahashi Banmei, 

1994). Alt. Tokyo Decadence 2. 

The New Peach Boy (Shin Momotar6, #1)KAEB, lwafuji Shisetsu, 1909) 

New Tale of Zatoichi (Shin Zatoichi monogatari, #{+ ESAT Mss, Tanaka 

Tokuz6, 1963). Alt. Zatoichi: The Blind Swordsman 8s Return; Zatoichi Enters 

Again; Zatoichi 3. 

Nichiren, Who Protects Japan (Kuni o mamoru Nichiren, Sone Chiharu, 

7% iS Ai, 1935) 

Night and Fog in Japan (Nihon no yoru to kiri, BAOREZ, Oshima 

Nagisa, 1960) 

A Night in the Nude (Nido no yoru, X— FOR, Ishii Teruo, 1993) 

Night of the Doll Festival (Hina matsuri no yoru, $3807, Thomas Kuri- 

hara, 1921) 

A Night to Remember (Sonoyoru wa wasurenai, TORIASNEL, Yo- 

shimura Kézabur6, 1962). Alt. Hiroshima Heartache; Hiroshima, My Sadness. 

Nightly Dreams (Yogoto no yume, RCEDS, Naruse Mikio, 1933). Alt. 

Every Night Dreams. 

Nightmare Detective (Akuma tantei, #248, Tsukamoto Shinya, 2006) 

Nightmare Detective 2 (Akuma tantei 2, ®2?(82, Tsukamoto Shinya, 

2008) 

Nihonbashi (HAS, Ichikawa Kon, 1956) 
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A Nineteen-Year-Old’s Map (Jiijytisai no chizu, T7LmOEE, Yanagimachi 
Mitsuo, 1979) 

Ninja Chushingura (Ninp6 Chishingura, GK BRR, Hasegawa Yasuto, 
1965) 

Nishi Ginza Station (Nishi Ginza eki-mae, FathEESRAU, Imamura Shohei, 
1958) 

NN-891102 (NN—/\7L—— = _ NN-891102, Shibata G6, 1999) 

No Life King (No raifu kingu, 7-31 TJ¥Y7, Ichikawa Jun, 1989) 

No More Comics (Komikku zasshi nanka iranai!, =v 7#EBREA DUS 
SU!, Takita YOjird, 1986). Alt. Comic Magazine. 

No Regrets for Our Youth (Waga seishun ni kuinashi, PDS BIcHw EL, 
Kurosawa Akira, 1946). Alt. No Regrets for My Youth. 

Nobody Knows (Dare mo shiranai, #£*)50'57%U, Kore’eda Hirokazu, 2004) 
The Noh Mask Murders (Tenkawa densetsu satsujin jiken, KGaA BS 
4, Ichikawa Kon, 1991) 

Noisy Requiem (Tsuit6 no zawameki, JB'1RO® MH, Matsui Yoshihiko, 
1988) 

Nomugi Pass (A, Nomugi toge, & > #¥ Ez, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1979) 
Nomugi Pass: Fresh Pastures (Nomugi tége: Shinryoku-hen, ® > BFR 
#itkKk, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1982) 

Norakuro’s Tiger Extermination (Norakuro tora taiji, D5<ARRIBIA, Seo 
Mitsuyo, 1938) 

The Notorious Concubines (Kinpeibai, }H#8, Wakamatsu K6ji, 1968). Alt. 
The Concubines. 

The Nude Model Murder Case (Nido moderu satsujin jiken, X— FEF IVR 
ASS#f, Akasaka Nagayoshi, 1957) 

An Obsession (Tsumetai chi, “37-1 AN OBSESSION, Aoyama Shinji, 
1997) 

An Ocean to Cross (Tenpy6 no iraka, K-EO®, 1980) 

Ocean Waves (Umi ga kikoeru, #8) ZA, Mochizuki Tomomi, 1993) (TV) 
Ochiyo’s Umbrella (Ochiyo-gasa, BF¢t&, Ozaki Jun, 1935) 

Odd Obsession (Kagi, #@, Ichikawa Kon, 1959) 

Ode to Mount Hayachine (Hayachine no fu, HID, Haneda Sumiko, 
1982) 

Office Lady Chushingura (OL Chishingura, OL Aisi Chu~shin Gura, 
Suzuki Hikaru, 1997) 

Office Lady Diary: Scent of a She-Cat (OL nikki: Mesuneko no nioi, OL Had 

thi OU, Fujii Katsuhiko, 1972) 

Ogonka (Ogonka: Hisureba hana, shisureba ché, B76 BWINMNETE. FE 
SF AUSHE, 2009) 

Oiran (fe, Takechi Tetsuji, 1983) 
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Okatsu the Avenger (Yéen dokufuden: Hitokiri Okatsu, stBhate Ash 

d5f%, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1969) 

Okatsu’s Criminal Journey (Y6en dokufuden: Okatsu kyojétabi, tisha tate 
BRS ALAM, Nakagawa Nobuo, 1969) 

Okinawa Hanging Phantom Ghost Story (Okinawa kaidan sakasa-zuri yirei, 

HRS ESR AAU MSS, Satoru Kobayashi, 1962). Alt. Upset Hanging Ghost. 

Okinawa Yakuza War (Okinawa yakuza senso, PREP <2 X#, Nakajima 

Sadao, 1976) 

Okoto and Sasuke (Shunkin shé: Okoto to Sasuke, BBY BSA, 

Shimazu Yasujir6, 1935). Alt. A Portrait of Shunkin: Okoto and Sasuke. 

Okoto and Sasuke (Okoto to Sasuke, 6&8), Kinugasa Teinosuke, 

1961). The Koto Player & Her Disciple. 

The Old Capital (Koto, 4#, Nakamura Noboru, 1963) 

The Old Capital (Koto, #8, Ichikawa Kon, 1980) 

An Older Brother and His Younger Sister (Ane to sono imoto, REZ DY, 

Shimazu Yasujir6, 1939) 

Older Brother, Younger Sister (Ani imoto, @\|cV9 &, Naruse Mikio, 1954) 

On the Eve of War (Kaisen no zenya, fA#XO B72, Yoshimura K6zaburé, 1943) 

One Missed Call (Chakushin ari, {37 'J, Miike Takashi, 2004). Alt. You ’ve 

Got a Call. 

One Missed Call 2 (Chakushin ari 2, {87 'J2, Tsukamoto Renpei, 2005) 

One Missed Call Final (Chakushin ari Final, #437’ \)Final, Asé Manabu, 

2006) 

One Thousand and One Nights of Toho (T6h6 sen-ichi ya, REF, Ichi- 

kawa Kon, 1947) 

One's Own Sin (Ono ga tsumi, GDS3E, unknown 1908-1912) 

One-Way Ticket to Love (Koi no katamichi kippu, 7RO AIFF, Shinoda 

Masahiro, 1960) 

Onibaba (2, Shind6 Kaneto, 1964) 

Onibi: The Fire Within (Onibi, 58/X, Mochizuki Rokuré, 1997) 

Onimaru (Arashigaoka, fa)’, Yoshida Kiji, 1988) 

The Only Son (Hitori musuko, ~-A EF, Ozu Yasujir6, 1936) 

Only Yesterday (Omoide poro-poro, 64:0" ClEAlFA, Takahata Isao, 1991) 

Open Your Mind (Mezame no hakobune, (O*HDAFH, Oshii Mamoru, 

2005) 

Operation Crazy (Kuréji daisakusen, 7 -—7/—K/EBX, Furusawa Kengo, 

1966) 

The Opium War (Ahen sens6, $0] #&¥A, Masahiro Makino, 1943) 

Organ (Orugan, 7)VAY, Fujiwara Kei, 1996) 

Organized Violence (Soshiki béryoku: Ky6dai sakazuki, *0%%227) SLB, 

Saté Junya, 1969) 
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Oriental Song of Victory (Téy6 no gaika, Ri+Os|H, Nippon Eigasha, 1942) 
Oriume (4 U##, Matsui Hisako, 2003) 

Ornamental Hair Pin (Kanzashi, , Shimizu Hiroshi, 1941) 

Orochi (ES 11, Futagawa Buntaré, 1925). Alt. Serpent. 

Osaka Elegy (Naniwa ereji, ;23£253X, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1936) 

An Osaka Story (Osaka monogatari, KBRYsz8, Yoshimura Kozaburé, 1957) 
Our Generation (Bokura no jidai, (\E< S5ORFK, Hiroki Rydichi, 1983) 

Our Moment (Bokura no shunkan, \E <5 afl, Hiroki Rydichi, 1986) 
Our Season (Bokura no kisetsu, (&< 50h, Hiroki Rydichi, 1983) 

The Outcast (Hakai, HFK, Ichikawa Kon, 1962). Alt. The Broken Commandment. 
The Outsiders (Mori to mizuumi no matsuri, FRCHAD KD, Uchida Tomu, 
1958) 

The Owl (Fukuré, “AD, Shind6 Kaneto, 2003) 

Owls Castle (Fukuré no shiro, 5, Shinoda Masahiro, 1999) 

Pacchigi! (J \\v F¥!, Izutsu Kazuyuki, 2004) 

Pacchigi! Love & Peace (/\‘y#+! LOVE & PEACE, Izutsu Kazuyuki, 
2007) 

Paco and the Magic Book (Pako to mahé no ehon, /\IERIKORSA, Na- 
kashima Tetsuya, 2008) 

A Page of Madness (Kurutta ippéji, 3£> t<—B, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1926) 
Alt. A Page Out of Order; A Crazy Page. 

Pale Flower (Kawaita hana, #Z\.1é4€, Shinoda Masahiro, 1964) 

The Palette Knife Murder (Paretto naifu no satsujin, /\Ly KT A DORA, 
Hisamatsu Seiji, 1946) 

Panda! Go Panda! (Panda kopanda, I \/4*/\>/2, Takahata Isao, 1972) 
Panda! Go Panda! Rainy Day Circus (Panda kopanda: Amefuri sdkasu no 
maki, INV2*QINYS AREUT—AAOZ, Takahata Isao, 1973) 
Panic in High School (K6ké dai panikku, BRRK/ Nv 7, Sawada Yukihiro, 
1977). Alt. High School Big Panic; Panic High School. 

Panic in High School (K6ké dai panikku, BRRKI \— v7, Sawada Yukihiro 
and Ishii Sogo, 1978). Alt. High School Big Panic; Panic High School. 
Paprika (J\ FU, Papurika, Kon Satoshi, 2006) 

Parade (Parédo, /\\™—*, Yukisada Isao, 2009) 

Paranoid Agent (M6s6 dairinin, BREEZE A, Kon Satoshi, 2004) (TV) 
Parasite Eve (Parasaito ibu, / Voth, Ochiai Masayuki, 1997) 
Parent (Oya, #8, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1929) 

Party 7 (PARTY 7, Ishii Katsuhito, 2000) 

Passion of a Woman Teacher (Ky6ren no onna shishé, 3E7R3 OZER, Mizo- 
guchi Kenji, 1926) 

Pastoral: To Die in the Country (Denen ni Shisu, FAEICIEF, Terayama 
Shoji, 1974) 
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Patlabor: The Movie (Kido keisatsu patorebd, ¥2)283/ \b UL 1 /\—, Oshii 
Mamortu, 1989). Alt. Patlabor 1: Mobile Police. 

Patriotism (Yiikoku, =], Mishima Yukio, 1966). Alt. The Rite of Love and 
Death. 

Peking (Pekin, ACR, Kamei Fumio, 1938) 

People Awaiting Spring (Haru o matsu hitobito, R&%§OAX, Nakamura 
Noboru, 1959) 

Perfect Blue (Kon Satoshi, 1998) 

The Petrified Forest (Kaseki no mori, {E44%R, Shinoda Masahiro, 1973) 
The Phantom of Regular Size (Futsti saizu no kaijin, #iBOTADIEA, 
Tsukamoto Shinya, 1986) 

The Phantom Ship (Yireisen, HAH, Ofuji Noburé, 1956) 

Phoenix: Karma Chapter (Hi no tori: hdd-hen, KOR AVE, Rintard, 
1986). 

Phoenix 2772 (Hi no tori 2772: Ai no Kosumozon, ‘KO FR2772 BOAAE 
Y—Y, Sugiyama Taku, 1980) 

Picnic (PiCNiC, Iwai Shunji, 1994/96) 

Pictures at an Exhibition (Tenrankai no e, EO &, Tezuka Osamu, 1966) 
Pig Chicken Suicide (Tonkei shinju, FR¥/L.4, Matsui Yoshihiko, 1981) 
Pigs and Battleships (Buta to gunkan, FKX hk, Imamura Shohei, 1961). Alt. 
Hogs and Warships; The Flesh Is Hot. 

Pink Lady: The Motion Picture (Pinku rédi no katsud6 daishashin, EVIL 
74 DFHAS SE, Kotani Shisei, 1978) 

Pistol Opera (Pisutoru opera, AFIVANZ, Suzuki Seijun, 2001) 

Pitfall (Otoshiana, BELYX, Teshigahara Hiroshi, 1962) 

Pleasures of the Flesh (Etsuraku, tt, Oshima Nagisa, 1965) 

A Poet’ Life (Shijin no shégai, ## MD%E, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1974) 
Pokémon: The First Movie (Yuyama Kunihiko/Michael Haigney, 1999). Alt. 
Pocket Monsters: Mewtwo Strikes Back! 

The Police Officer (Keisatsukan, 83, Uchida Tomu, 1933) 

Pompoko (Heisei tanuki gassen ponpoko, -RIZARIEAIET, Takahata 
Isao, 1994) 

Ponyo on a Cliff (Gake no ue no Ponyo, HO EO” =A, Miyazaki Hayao, 
2008) 

A Pool Without Water (Mizu no nai ptiru, 7KOIELYT—)V, Wakamatsu K6ji, 
1982) 

Poppoya: The Railroad Man (#438 (lD'E*P) Poppova, Furuhata Yasuo, 1999) 
The Poppy (Gubijinsé, B32 AS, Henry Kotani, 1921) 

Porco Rosso (Kurenai no buta, LOX, Miyazaki Hayao, 1992) 

The Pornographers (Erogotoshitachi yori: jinruigaku nytimon, LOSE 
BEY ARB AFA, Imamura Shohei, 1966) 
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Portrait of Hell (Jigokuhen, HIKE, Toyoda Shird, 1969) 

Portrait of Madame Yuki (Yuki fujin ezu, SRAGE, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1950) 

Post Card (Ichimai no hagaki, —*#%@] \A+, Shind6 Kaneto, 2010) 
Postman Blues (Posutoman burtisu, ARAKS Ys FIV—ZA, Sabu, 1997) 
Postwar Cruel Story (Sengo zankoku monogatari, BX#25x84540s8, Takechi 
Tetsuji, 1968) 

The Pot Worth a Million Ryo (Tange Sazen yowa: Hyakuman ry6 no tsubo, 
FAREREG AMO, Yamanaka Sadao, 1935) 

The Precipice (Hyoheki, 3K#£, Masumura Yasuz6, 1958) 

Premonition (Yogen, 7S, Tsuruta Norio, 2004) 

Preparations for the Festival (Matsuri no junbi, 3) O# (fm, Kuroki Kazuo, 
1975) 

Pride (Puraido: Unmei no toki, F774 F iZAHOBEFAl, Ito Shunya, 1998). 
Alt. Pride: The Fateful Moment. 

Princess from the Moon (Taketori monogatari, "THRYs8, Ichikawa Kon, 
1987). Alt. Kaguya. 

Princess Go (G6-hime, 54f, Teshigahara Hiroshi, 1992). Alt. Basara: The 
Princess Goh. 

Princess in an Iron Helmet (Korogare! Tamako, ®hD4.'!feEF, Shind6 
Kaze, 2006) 

Princess Knight (Ribon no kishi, |) 77/ OBA, Tezuka Osamu, 1967-1968) 
(TV) 

Princess Melon and the Changeling (Uriko-hime to Amanjaku, INFABCHE 
MUE*X<, Mochinaga Tadahito, 1956) 

Princess Mononoke (*:0)® 448, Mononoke-hime, Miyazaki Hayao, 1997) 
Princess Raccoon (Operetta: Tanuki goten, A\vY% FEE, Suzuki 
Seiyun, 2005) 

Princess Yang Kwei-fei (Y 6kihi, #@=24d, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1955). Alt. The 
Empress Yang Kwei Fei. 

Private Norakuro: Drill Reel (Norakuro Nid6hei: Kyéren no maki, O5<A 
TSR BRO, Murata Yasuji, 1933). Alt. Private Second-Class Nor- 
akuro. 

The Procurer (Himo, Ur, Sekigawa Hideo, 1965) 

The Profound Desire of the Gods (Kamigami no fukaki yokubo, #22 OFRE 
4x, Imamura Shohei, 1968). Alt. Kuragejima: Legends from a Southern 
Island. 

Proof of the Man (Ningen no shémei, A fa\@aiEAA, Sat6 Junya, 1977) 
Prophecy (Yogen, Hani Susumu, 1982) 

Punishment Island (Shokei no shima, S4F#'\)E&, Shinoda Masahiro, 1966). 
Alt. Captive s Island. 
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Punishment Room (Shokei no heya, AFORE, Ichikawa Kon, 1956) 

The Pure White Night (Junpaku no yoru, #4AO%&, Oba Hideo, 1951) 
Pulse (Kairo, \&&%, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2001) 

Pu-san (Pii-san, 7—+Y,, Ichikawa Kon, 1953) 

Puss in Boots (Nagagutsu o haita neko, &R#t=ziEU7e3H, Yabuki Kimiré, 
1969) 

Quartet (Karutetto, Quartet W/V 7-\v k, Hisaishi J6, 2001). Alt. 4 Movement. 
Queen Bee (Joébachi, RE, Taguchi Satoshi, 1958) 

A Quiet Life (Shizuku na seikatsu, ##D 7574, Itami Jiz6, 1995) 

Quill (Kuiru, 74 —)\, Sai Ydichi, 2004) 

R246 Story (R246 STORY, Asano Tadanobu, 2008) 

Radishes and Carrots (Daikon to ninjin, K#RL AZ, Shibuya Minoru, 1965) 
The Raging Lion (Abare-jishi, HILAVUEI, Osone Tatsuo, 1953) 

Rain of Light (Hakari no ame, }4@F§, Takahashi Banmei, 2001) 

A Rainbow Plays in My Heart (Waga mune ni niji wa kiezu, DIC HLETB 
AG, Honda Ishiré, two parts, 1957) 

Rainy Dog (Gokud6 kuroshakai: Rainy Dog, WGB#4LB RAINY DOG, 
Miike Takashi, 1997) 

Rampo Noir (Rampo jigoku, GL2shixk, Takeuchi Suguru/Jiss6ji Akio/Saté 
Hisayasu/Kaneko Atsushi, 2005) 

Ran (&L, Kurosawa Akira, 1985) 

Rare Story of the 47 Ronin (Chinsetsu Chishingura, Bai ER, Saito 
Torajir6, 1953) 

Rasen (Rasen, 5ttA, lida J6ji, 1998). Alt. The Spiral. 

Rashomon (Rashémon, #£EF4, Kurosawa Akira, 1950) 

Reach Out for the Elderly’s Care (Chiiki o tsumugu: Saku s6go bydin koumi- 
cho shinryéjo kara, thikaOG<S — EAR GARY BHT RPID 5, 
Tokieda Toshie, 1996) 

Ready to Shoot (Ware ni utsu yoi ari, PANIC ZORBSHY, Wakamatsu K6ji, 
1990) 

Record of a Kindergarten Teacher (Aru hobo no kiroku, KAtRIBO ACER, 
Mizuki Sdya 1942). Alt. Record of a Certain Nursery. 

Record of a Tenement Gentleman (Nagaya shinshi roku, &E#R—CER, Ozu 
Yasujir6, 1947) 

A Record of Love and Death (Ai to shi no kiroku, #&3€OQsc#K, Kurahara 
Koreyoshi, 1966). Alt. The Heart of Hiroshima. 

A Record of Shameless Newlyweds (Oshikiri shinkonki, FPO] $1 ¥85c, Naruse 
Mikio, 1930) 

Red Angel (Akai tenshi, 7RLYK4€, Masumura Yasuz6, 1966) 

Red Army-PFLP Declaration of World War (Sekigun-PFLP: Sekai senso sen- 
gen, 7X=3 — PFLP t# FR8XA'S Ss, Adachi Masao, 1971) 
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The Red Bat (Kuro kémori, #144, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1950) 

Red Beard (Akahige, 7RO'\F,, Kurosawa Akira, 1965) 

Red Handkerchief (Akai hankachi, #xL/ \\/ AF, Masuda Toshio, 1964) 
Red-Lacquered Sword Sheath Moral Code (Shuzaya jingi, R#A{—#s, Saitd 
Buichi, 1969, two parts) 

Red Lion (Akage, 7x36, Okamoto Kihachi, 1969) 

Red Peony Gambler (Hibotan bakuto, #FI FHS, Yamashita Késaku, 1968, 
eight parts). Alt. Lady Yakuza. 

Red Persimmons (Manzan benigaki, 7a U#L4, Peng Xiaolian and Ogawa 
Shinsuke, 2001) 

Red Quay (Akai hatoba, 7x 13%, Masuda Toshio, 1958) 

Red Shadow: Akakage (RED SHADOW 73%, Nakano Hiroyuki, 2001) 

The Red Spectacles (Akai megane, *LL BRE, Oshii Mamoru, 1987) 

Red Water (Akai mizu, JxL\7K, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1963) 

Reincarnation (Rinne, #4321, Shimizu Takashi, 2006) 

Remember General Nogi (Omoi okose Nogi shogun, OECTA, 
Yoshimura Misao, 1932) 

Remnants of Chivalry (Zanky6, XK ZANKYO, Sekimoto Ikuo, 1999) 
Rennyo and His Mother (Rennyo to sono haha, #I01&4 OF, Kawamoto 
Kihachir6, 1981) 

Repast (Meshi, LL, Naruse Mikio, 1951) 

Report from Haneda (Gennin hokusho: Haneda t6s6 no kiroku, RRR S- 
JIEESBOsCHR1967). Alt. Eye Witness Report: Chronicle of the Haneda 
Struggle. 

Report on Nursery Schools (Y6jiseikatsudan no hokoku, S)'R4MORE, 
Tokieda Toshie, 1953) 

The Restaurant of Many Orders (Chiimon no 6i ry6riten, EXOB UE 
J§, Okamoto Tadanari/Kawamoto Kihachiré, 1993) 

Restoration Melody (Ishin no kyoku, #£#1@##, Ushihara Kiyohiko, 1942) 
The Resurrection of Love (Ai ni yomigaeru hi, &\c#£\4H, Mizoguchi 
Kenji, 1923). Alt. The Day of Love's Resurrection. 

Resurrection of the Golden Wolf (Yomigaeru kinré, Murakawa Toru, #A® 
4k, 1979) 

Retribution (Sakebi, [44, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2006) 

The Return of Godzilla (Godzilla, 47/5, Hashimoto K6ji, 1984). Alt. 
Godzilla 1985. 

The Return of Zatoichi (Zoku Zatoichi monogatari, ** FESATH a8, Mori 
Issei, 1962). Alt. The Tale of Zatoichi Continues; Zatoichi 2. 

The Revenge: A Visit from Fate (Fukushti: unmei no hémonsha, #2 THE 
REVENGE 3209 sh fl, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1997) 
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The Revenge: The Scar That Never Fades (Fukushu: kienai shokon, t2 
THE REVENGE 3HA4&¢UMB, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1997) 

Revenge of the Pearl Queen (Onna shinju-6 no fukushi, ZBIKED ES, 
Shimura Toshio, 1956) 

Revenge Sex: Girl Rape (Fukushti sekkusu: onna ga okasu, 22 -@\Y 7A 
ZDILT, Tama Rumi, 1981) 

Rex: A Dinosaur’s Story (Rex: kyéryti monogatari, REX 7638, Kado- 
kawa Haruki, 1993) 

Rhapsody in August (Hachigatsu no kyéshikyoku, /\AD3Es4H4, Kurosawa 
Akira, 1991) 

Rice (Kome, 3K, Imai Tadashi, 1957) 

Rice Bowl (Wan, #5, Adachi Masao/Nichidai Eiken, 1961) 

Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei, #o#KKXO—€, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1943). 
Alt. Matsu the Untamed. 

Rickshaw Man (Muho Matsu no issei, #o#KKRO—€, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1958). 
Alt. Matsu the Untamed. 

Ri Koran (=f), Horikawa Tonk6, 2007) 

Rikyu (Rikyt, #4, Teshigahara Hiroshi, 1989) 

Ring (Ringu, ')-/7, Nakata Hideo, 1998) 

Ring: The Complete Edition (Ringu kanzenban, 'JV7 FEHR, Takagawa 
Chisui, 1995) 

Ring: The Final Chapter (Ringu: Saishiishé, 'J V7 ~RIRS~, Fukumoto 
Yoshito, 1999)(TV) 

Ring 2 (Ringu 2, 'JY7 2, Nakata Hideo, 1999) 

Ring 0: Birthday (Ringu 0: Basudei,JV70 1\—AF4, Tsuruta Norio, 
2000) 

The Road to Peace in the Orient (Téy6 heiwa no michi, Rj+*EFIOIE, Su- 
zuki Shigeyoshi, 1938) 

Robot Carnival (Robotto kanibaru, Oy ke H—=/NIb, var., 1987) 
Rodan (Sora no daikaijti Radon, Z2OXK'EBK DEY, Honda Ishird, 1956). 
Alt. Rodan! The Flying Monster. 

Roningai (Roningai, iA #1, Kuroki Kazuo, 1990). Alt. Street of Masterless 
Samurai. 

Roujin Z (Rojin Z, A Z, Kitakubo Hiroyuki, 1991) 

Royal Space Force: The Wings of Honneamise (Oritsu uchtigun: Oneamisu 
no tsubasa, AAT TADS ITF HE, Yamaga Hiroyuki, 1987) 

A Royalist (Sonné, 3, Shiba Seika, 1926) 

The Ruined Map (Moetsukita chizu, VRAD ET. HHM, Teshigahara Hiroshi, 
1968) 

Running in Madness, Dying in Love (Kyés6jéshiké, 3E7E\B ICS, Wakamatsu 
Koji, 1969) 
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Russo-Japanese War Moving Pictures (Nichiro sens6 katsudé shashin, H& 
ASE S)5 5 Chiba Kichiz6, Shibata Tsunekichi et al., 1904-1905) 

Rusty Empty Can (Sabita kanké, #4 O1< 62, Matsui Yoshihiko, 1979) 
Rusty Knife (Sabita naifu, OTe 7, Masuda Toshio, 1958) 

Ryéma Sakamoto (Sakamoto Ryéma, $RAN#E FS, Edamasa Yoshiré, 1928) 
The Sacrifice (Ze ikenie, 7+ ®, Hiroki Rydichi, 1986) 

Sacrifice of the Human Torpedoes (Ningen gyorai kaiten, AMIBEBEIX, 
Shite Matsubayashi, 1955) 

Sacrificial Women (Ikenie no onnatachi, E&2O2z <5, Yamamoto Shinya, 
1978) 

Sad Vacation (Saddo bakeishon, ty Dr71Vay, Aoyama Shinji, 
2007) 

Sada (SADA, Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1998) 

Sadistic and Masochistic (Sadisutikku & mazohisutikku, CF4 AF 47 & 
VVERFAYZ, Nakata Hideo, 2001) 

Sadistic City (Madéga: Sadisutikku shiti, BEE UT4ATAVIVT4, 
Hiroki Rytichi, 1993) 

Safari 5000 (Eiké e no 5000 kiro, R3I¢’\M5000+ A, Koreyoshi Kurahara, 
1969). Alt. 5,000 Kilometers to Glory. 

The Saga of Anatahan (Anatahan, 7 F%/\Y, Josef von Sternberg, 1953) 
Sailor Suit and Machine Gun (Séré fuku to kikanji, @—F—AREHER, 
S6mai Shinji, 1981) 

The Saint of Mount Koya (Kéya hijiri, BEZEL, Takechi Tetsuji, 1983). Alt. 
Sacred Koya. 

Sakura Dance: Today We Dance (Sakura ondo: Ky6 wa odotte, & (5838 
SHldifi2 TC, Watanabe Kunio, 1947) 

Sakuran (& <5/u, Ninagawa Mika, 2007) 

Sakuratai 8.6 (Sakura-tai chiru, © < SALA, Shind6 Kaneto, 1988) 
Salaryman Chushingura (Sarariman Chiishingura, > U—-VY BBE 
Sugie Toshio, 1960-1961, two parts) 

Salaryman Kintaro (Sarariman Kintaré, JOU—VYBAKES, Miike Ta- 
kashi, 1999) 

Sambo’s Tiger Conquest (Chibi kuro Sanbo no tora taiji, BOS AE AIEDE 
5fELC, Mochinaga Tadahito, 1956) 

Samurai (*#, Okamoto Kihachi, 1965). Alt. Samurai Assassin. 

Samurai I: Musashi Miyamoto (Miyamoto Musashi, = ASE, Inagaki Hi- 
roshi, 1954) 

t= Ae SE PORE, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1955) 

Samurai III: Duel at Ganryu Island (Kett6 Ganrytjima, REVERB, Inagaki 
Hiroshi, 1956) 
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Samurai Banners (Fiirin kazan, FAK, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1969). Alt. Un- 
der the Banner of Samurai. 

Samurai Commando: Mission 1549 (Sengoku jieitai 1549, EIB 1549, 
Tezuka Masaaki, 2005) 

Samurai Rebellion (J6i-uchi: Hairyé tsuma shimatsu, (at5 FFTas4aK, 
Kobayashi Masaki, 1967) 

Samurai Reincarnation (Makai tenshé, FREE, Fukasaku Kinji, 1981) 
Samurai 7 (Samurai Sebun, PLDT Y, Takizawa Toshifumi, 2004) 
(TV) 

Samurai Spy (Ibun Sarutobi Sasuke, #2 faVi7RcB), Shinoda Masahiro, 1965) 
Sandakan No. 8 (Sandakan hachiban shékan: Békyé, CY RAY )\ Bye gE 
©2488, Kumai Kei, 1974) 

The Sands of Katsushika (Katsushika sunago, £0), Thomas Kurihara, 
1920) 

Sanjuro (Isubaki Sanjiiro, *§ = EB, Kurosawa Akira, 1962) 

Sanjuro (Isubaki Sanjiiro, *§ = EB, Morita Yoshimitsu, 2007) 

Sanshiro Sugata (Sugata Sanshiré, &=P4BB, Kurosawa Akira, 1943). Alt. 
Judo Saga. 

Sanshiro Sugata Part II (Zoku Sugata Sanshir6, 82 =P48B, Kurosawa 
Akira, 1945). Alt. Judo Saga II. 

Sanka: Okoto and Sasuke (Sanka, #822, Shind6 Kaneto, 1972) 

Sanrizuka: Peasants of the Second Fortress (Sanrizuka: Dainitoride no hito- 
bito, =BiR BED AX, Ogawa Shinsuke, 1971) 

Sanrizuka: Three Day War in Narita (Sanrizuka: Daisanji kyosei sokuryé 
soshi tésen, = BYR 58 = Rail) Fee BA it =|, Ogawa Shinsuke, 1970) 
Sansho the Bailiff (Sanshé dayti, LUNAR, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1954) 
Sayon’s Bell (Sayon no kane, 7A O¥¥, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1943) 

Sayonora Ri Kéran (& KE 5224 iH, Fujita Meiji, 1989) 

Sayuri Ichij6: Wet Lust (Ichij6 Sayuri: Nureta Yokuj6, —KEWDU FATE 
@xl§, Kumashiro Tatsumi, 1972). Alt. Following Desire. 

Sazae-san (FIA, Aoyagi Nobuo, 1956) 

Scandal (Shiibun, 2/4), Kurosawa Akira, 1950) 

The Scarlet Gang of Asakusa (Asakusa kurenaidan, 341), Takami Sadae, 
1930) 

Scary True Stories (Honto ni atta kowai hanashi, (EUEICHO TEN ad, 
Tsuruta Norio, 1991-1992, three parts) (V). Alt. Scary Stories That Really 
Happened. 

Scary True Stories (Hont6 ni atta kowai hanashi, 2 4(CH 3 Te MUSE, vari- 
ous, 1992) (TV). Alt. Scary Stories That Really Happened. 

Scattered Clouds (Midaregumo, &L4\%, Naruse Mikio, 1967). Alt. Two in 
the Shadow. 
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A Scene at the Sea (Ano natsu, ichiban shizuku na umi, ®OS, YS ld ARF 
D458, Kitano Takeshi, 1991) 

School of the Holy Beast (Seijtt gakuen, 22 2\FE), Suzuki Norifumi, 1974). 
Alt. Convent of the Sacred Beast. 

Schoolgirl Diary (Jogakusei-ki, ZFC, Murata Takeo, 1941) 

Scrap Heaven (Sukurappu heben, AVF‘ TF *“N\TY, Lee Sang-il, 2005) 
The Sea and Poison (Umi to dokuyaku, 3h 3%, Kumai Kei, 1986) 

The Sea Is Watching (Umi wa mite ita, #814 LC U Te, Kumai Kei, 2002) 
Sea Monkey (Umizaru, #238, Hasumi Eiichir6, 2004) 

The Sea of Genkai (Ninkyo gaiden: genkai nada, FHRIMER KBE, Kara 
Jtré, 1976) 

Sea of Youth (Seishun no umi: Yonin no tstishin kyoikusei, & =O%#—_—_ 
ADIB(ENB ETS, 1966) 

Séance (Korei, f=, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2001) 

Searing Wind (Neppu, #/&\, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1943). Alt. Hot Wind. 
Season of the Sun (Taiyo no kisetsu, KOH, Furukawa Tarumi, 1956) 
Secret Acts Behind Walls (Kabe no naka no himegoto, =OHOMS, Waka- 
matsu K6ji, 1965). Alt. Skeleton in the Closet; Affairs Within Walls. 

Secret Festival (Hisai, W28, Shinjé Taku, 1998) 

Secret Report from a Women & Prison (Hiroku onna-r6, WixE AEE, Inoue 
Akira, 1967) 

Secrets of a Court Masseur (Shiranui kengy6é, 7VRUVK AEA, Mori Kazuo, 
1960). Alt. Agent Shiranui, Blinded by Sea Fire. 

Seisakus Wife (Seisaku no tsuma, 78{EO#, Masumura Yasuz6, 1965) 
Seniors, Juniors, Co-Workers (Uwayaku, Shitayaku, Godéyaku, E7%* F%%* 
@lAl1%, Honda Ishir6, 1959) 

Sentence: Eighteen Years (Chéeki juihachinen, WAT \ FE, Katd Tai, 1967) 
Serial Rape (Renzoku békan, 24322, Takita Yojir6, 1983) 

Serpent's Path (Hebi no michi, #638, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1998) 

The Setting Sun (Rakuyo, ¥8 8%, Tomono Ré, 1992) 

The Seven-Colored Ring (Nana-iro yubiwa, C488, unknown, 1917) 
Seven Days’ War (Bokura no nanoka-kan sens6, ($< 5O-C BES, Saga- 
wara Hiroshi, 1988) 

Seven Samurai (Shichinin no samurai,~G AO, Kurosawa Akira, 1954) 
Seven Seas (Nanatsu no umi, (2078, Shimizu Hiroshi, 1931/32, 2 parts) 
17-Year-Old Free Love Tribe (Jinanasai suki suki-zoku, -CH¥ SET Ek, 
Hamano Sachi, 1970) 

Sex and Fury (Fury6 ane goten: Inonoshika oché, FRIAR JAORS 
#e, Suzuki Norifumi, 1973) 

Sex Is No Laughing Matter (Hito no sekkusu o warauna, AD 'Y TARR 
27%, Iguchi Nami, 2007) Alt. Dont Laugh at My Sex. 
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Sex Jack (Seizoku: sekkusu jakku, "ERR y7ADV+~y7, Wakamatsu 
K6ji, 1970) 

The Sexual Abuse (Ze sekkan, *F + #t#&, Hiroki Rytichi, 1985) 

The Sex Life and Flight of Gangster Ando Noboru (Andé Noboru no waga 
t6b6 to sex no kiroku, ZRRAOPDIWCE S E X DEC, Tanaka Noboru, 
1976). Alt. Noboru Ando s Record of Flight and Sex. 

Sexual Abuse! Exposed Woman (Seigyaku! Onna o abaku, VERE! 2 2&<, 
Hiroki Rytichi, 1982). Alt. Catch the Woman Out. 

Sexual Crime (Seiteki hanzai, "ER)JL3E, Sai Yoichi, 1983) 

Sexy Woman Chushingura (Shéwa Genroku: Oiroke onna Chishingura, FAA 
TURK BLAIR, Shindd Takae, 1969) 

Shadow Hunters (Kagegari, #24¥'), Masuda Toshio, 1972) 

Shadow Hunters: Echo of Destiny (Kagegari: Hoeru taihé, 235) |\EAA 
fd, Masuda Toshio, 1972) 

Shadow of China (Chaina shad6, Fv 1+ F—, Yanagimachi Mitsuo, 
1990) 

Shady Grove (Aoyama Shinji, 1999) 

Shall We Dance? (Shall we dansu?, Shall we BYRA?, Sud Masayuki, 1996) 
Shanghai (Shanhai, E¥#, Kamei Fumio, 1938) 

Shara (Shara séju, #2, Kawase Naomi, 2003) 

Sharaku (3% Sharaku, Shinoda Masahiro, 1995) 

Shark Skin Man and Peach Hip Girl (Samehada otoko to momojiri onna, ®& 
ALA EKA, Ishii Katsuhito, 1998) 

She and He (Kanojo to kare, #RZER, Hani Susumu, 1963) 

She Was Like a Wild Chrysanthemum (Nogiku no gotoki kimi nariki, B343O 
I0* BK X, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1955) 

The Shiinomi School (Shiinomi gakuen, LL\Od+E, Shimizu Hiroshi, 
1955) 

Shikoku (FEE), Nagasaki Shunichi, 1999) 

Shinjuku Triad Society (Shinjuku kuroshakai: Chaina mafia senso, #1{6 24 
Re Frtt L717 KF, Miike Takashi, 1995) 

Shinsengumi (#44, Ichikawa Kon, 2000) 

A Ship of Oranges (Mikansen, F-D’uftd, Ofuji Noburé, 1927) 

The Shock Labyrinth (Senritsu meikyti 3D, ®XEXKE3D, Shimizu Takashi, 
2009) 

Shogun’s Samurai (Yagyti ichizoku no inbé, MNE—RRO 23%, Fukasawa 
Kinji, 1978). Alt. The Yagyu Conspiracy. 

Shoot! (Shiito!, 72— 1, Omori Kazuki, 1994) 

Shoot That Flag (Ano hata o ute: Corehidoru no saigo, ®ODi#RzT — A 
LEF—)/LVOmRe—, Abe Yutaka, 1944). Alt. Fire on That Flag; Dawn of 
Freedom; Shoot That Flag: The End of Corregidor. 
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Showa Gods of War: The Three Human Bomb Patriots (Showa shingun: Ni- 
kudan sanyishi, FRAVER <A FAS! = 58-¢, Fukui Shinsaburé, 1932) 

Silence (Chinmoku, 72 Silence, Shinoda Masahiro, 1971) 

Silence Has No Wings (Tobenai chinmoku, &/\7KUi24, Kuroki Kazuo, 
1966) 

The Silent Big Man (Kikansha sensei, ##B35¢£, Hiroki Rydichi, 2004) 
Sinking the Unsinkable Battleship (Fuchinkan gekichin, 72iXhm 211, Masa- 
hiro Makino, 1944) 

Si-sei (Shi-sei, RJ SI-SEI, Saté Hisayasu, 2005) 

Si-sei 2: The Fallen Spider (Shi-sei 2: Ochita jorégumo, RR B56 fe AEB A 
tk, Zeze Takahisa, 2007) 

Sisters of the Gion (Gion no shimai, *KEIO UK, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1936) 
Sisters of the Gion (Gion no shimai, 4&E]O4b%, Hiromasa Nomura, 1956) 
69 (Lee Sang-il, 2004) 

The Sky Crawlers (Sukai kurora, ANA +7 OF, Oshii Mamoru, 2008) 

The Slave Ship (Maria Rizu-ké jiken: doreisen, U7 *IV—AaRBE IW 
Rta, Marune Santard, 1943) 

The Sleeping Bride (Garasu no nd, HFADA|AX, Nakata Hideo, 2000) 

The Sleeping Man (Nemuru otoko, IR, Oguri Kéhei, 1996) 

Sleeping with a Long Sword (Iro no Genta: Dakinu no nagadosu, FROW#RA 
a= ORAZ, Yamanaka Sadao, 1932) 

Sleepy Eyes of Death: The Chinese Jade (Nemuri kyoshiré: Sappéché, BRIE 
DOBBS AM, Tanaka Tokuz6, 1963) 

A Snake of June (Rokugatsu no hebi, 7\A@4é, Tsukamoto Shinya, 2003) 
Snake Princess (Hebihimesama, *EXBER, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1940) 

Snake Woman’s Curse (Kaidan: Hebi onna, "SH 464, Nakagawa Nobuo, 
1968) 

Snow Country (Yukiguni, 3), Toyoda Shir6, 1957) 

Snow Country (Yukiguni, = [E], Oba Hideo, 1965) 

Snow Crystals (Yuki no kesshé, Og, Yoshino Keiji, 1939) 

Snow Trail (Ginrei no hate, $8380Q5C, Taniguchi Senkichi, 1947). Alt. 
Three Villains of the Mountain Hut; To the End of the Silver Mountains. 
Solitude Point (Yukie, 1=-L, Matsui Hisako, 1998) 

Son of Godzilla (Kaijii-t6 no kessen: Gojira no musuko, 'ZEKBORR IY 
IORF, Fukuda Jun, 1967) 

Sonatine (Sonachine, / FF #, Kitano Takeshi, 1993) 

The Song of Bwana Toshi (Buwana toshi no uta, T'7+*b/OR, Hani 
Susumu, 1965) 

Song of Sadness and Separation (Kanoshiki wakare no uta, ARLE AAO RM, 
Nishikawa Katsumi, 1965) 

Song of the Advancing Army (Shingun no uta, %£=3K, Sasaki Yasushi, 1937) 
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A Song of the Bottom (Dokkoi! Ningenbushi: Kotobuki jiyu r6désha no ma- 
chi, EoTUM AE —#:- BH A@4 Os, Yumoto Mareo, 1975) 

Song of the Flower Basket (Hanakago no uta, 46820 3X, Gosho Heinosuke, 
1937) 

Song of the White Orchid (Byakuran no uta, ARIORK, Watanabe Kunio, 
1939, two parts) 

Soshun Kouchiyama (Kouchiyama Séshun, JAWS, Yamanaka Sadao, 
1936). Alt. Priest of Darkness. 

Souls on the Road (Roj6 no reikon, & EO, Murata Minoru, 1921) 

The Sound of the Mountain (Yama no oto, \U®B, Naruse Mikio, 1954) 

The Sound of Waves (Shiosai, #A%%, Taniguchi Senkichi, 1954) 

The Sound of Waves (Shiosai, #%&, Morinaga Kenjiré, 1964) 

The Sound of Waves (Shiosai, #A§&, Moritani Shir6, 1971) 

The Sound of Waves (Shiosai, #A&&, Nishikawa Katsumi, 1975) 

The Sound of Waves (Shiosai, #A%&, Kotani Shisei, 1985) 

Space Battleship Yamato (Uchii senkan Yamato, BBE V Yb, Masuda 
Toshio, 1977) 

Space Pirate Captain Harlock: Arcadia of My Youth (Waga seishun no 
Arukadia, DDS BOT IVAF 417, Katsumata Tomoharu, 1982). Alt. Ven- 
geance of the Space Pirate. 

Space Monster Gamera (Uchii kaijti Gamera, FBIEBKATXD, Yuasa 
Noriaki, 1980) Alt. Gamera Super Monster. 

Space Pirate Captain Harlock (Uchii kaizoku kyaputen Harokku, 8 #5 RK 
+e TFY+/\—DY7, Komatsubara Kazuo, 1978) 

Spark (Hibana, ‘X=, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1922) 

Spartan Education: Go to Hell, Dad (Suparuta kyoiku: Kutabare oyaji, Al \ 
IVARE <Telk##S, Masuda Toshio, 1970) 

The Spell of the Sand Painting (Sunae shibari, @) #2 "4, Yamaguchi Teppei 
and Inuzuka Minoru, 1927, two parts) 

The Spied-on Bride (Nozokareta hanayome, D€ D47E TER, Otani Toshio, 
1935) 

Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi, -tLF3OFRSL, Miyazaki 
Hayao, 2001) 

Spriggan (Supirigan, AT'JAY, Kawasaki Hirotsuge, 1998) 

Spring Koto (Shunkin sho, 4), Nishikawa Katsumi, 1976). Alt. 4 Por- 
trait of Shunkin. 

Spring on Leper s Island (Kojima no haru, /|\BO#, Toyoda Shiré, 1940). 
Alt. Spring on a Small Island. 

The Spy Isnt Dead Yet (Kanché imada shisezu, Wer ATEIC SF, Yoshimura 
Kozaburé, 1942) 

Spy Sorge (Supai Zorge, AI \4 +7 V7, Shinoda Masahiro, 2003) 
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St John’s Wort (Otogiris6, t/), Shimoyama Ten, 2001) 

Station (Eki, KR STATION, Furuhata Yasuo, 1981) 

Steamboy (Suchimubéi, AF —L7K—,, Otomo Katushiro, 2004) 

Still It’s Good to Live (Ikite ite yokatta, E¥CTUYTED fe, Kamei Fumio, 


1956) 
Still Walking (Aruitemo aruitemo, &LYC% &UYC, Kore’eda Hirokazu, 
2008) 


The Sting of Death (Shi no toge, FED #R, Oguri Kdhei, 1990) 

Stolen Desire (Nusumareta yokubo, ®E TERIA, Imamura Shohei, 1958) 
Storm Over the Pacific (Hawai Middouei daikaikiisen: Taiheiyo no arashi, / \ 
T= YRULAKBLR ACEO, Matsubayashi Shiei, 1960). Alt. 
I Bombed Pearl Harbor. 

Stormy Era (Showa no inochi, FR¥1OLO4, Masuda Toshio, 1968) 

Story of Ankhor Wat: Beautiful Sorrow es watto monogatari: utsuku- 
shiki aisht, 7 “A—JVIy hgss SLEEK, Watanabe Kunio, 1958) 
Story of a Beloved Wife (Aisai monogatari, #48, Shind6 Kaneto, 1951) 
A Story of a Co-Op (Seikatsu ky6d6 kumiai, E7EHIKAG, Honda Ishiré, 
1950) 

S101): of a Giant Cockroach (Kyodai gokiburi monogatari, BKUI+T 
a4, Tsukamoto Shinya, 1975) 

Story of a Prostitute (Shunpuden, #485, Suzuki Seijun, 1965) 

A Story of Floating Weeds (Ukigusa monogatari, *2=4)38, Ozu Yasujiré, 
1934) 

A Story of Japanese Yakuza (Nihon kyékaku-den, BA(R# 5, Makino Ma- 
sahiro and various, 1964-1971, 11 parts) 

The Story of the Late Chrysanthemums (Zangiku monogatari, 938) 45, 
Mizoguchi Kenji, 1939) 

A Story of Leadership (Shidé monogatari, #2&)i8, Kumagai Hisatora, 
1941) 

A Story of Modern Chivalry (Gendai ninkyé-den, BAC(IRt{G, Furuhata 
Yasuo, 1997) 

A Story of Pure Love (Jun’ai monogatari, #0 )z5, Imai Tadashi, 1957) 
The Story of Songoku (Saiytiki songoku monogatari, Paw#acthlBZe Was, 
Ofuji Noburé, 1926) 

Story of Sorrow and Sadness (Hisshti monogatari, #AKsB, Suzuki Seijun, 
1977) 

The Story of Yanagawa Canal (Yanagawa horiwari monogatari, ¥90) | |Y##!\4) 
a4, Takahata Isao, 1987) 

Straits of Hunger (Kiga kaigyo, S478, Uchida Tomu, 1965) Alt. Fugitive 
from the Past. 

The Strange Tale of Oyuki (Bokut6 kidan, #2 5R# a2, Shind6 Kaneto, 1992) 
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A Stranger of Mine (Unmei ja nai hito, AACR TRLYA, Uchida Kenji, 2004) 
The Stranger Upstairs (Nikai no tanin, —BROHA, Yamada Y6ji, 1961). 
Alt. Stranger on the Second Floor. 

Strawberry Road (Sutoroberii rddo, AR AX —O—F, Kurahara Koreyo- 
shi, 1991) 

Stray Cat Rock: Female Boss (Noraneko rokku: Onna banché, ERE R 
477, Hasebe Yasuharu, 1970) 

Stray Dog (Nora inu, #¥ RX, Kurosawa Akira, 1949) 

Stray Dog: Kerberos Panzer Cops (Keruberosu: jigoku no banken, 7)V/\O 
A SOEKOBR, Oshii Mamoru, 1991) 

The Street Juggler (Machi no tejinashi, #0 aabh, Murata Minoru, 1925) 
Street Mobster (Gendai yakuza: Hitokiri yota, RAP < SE ABRUSX, 
Fukasaku Kinji, 1972). Alt. Modern Yakuza: Outlaw Killer. 

Street of Shame (Akasen chitai, 7R#RMO, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1956) 

Street of Violence (Pen itsuwarazu: Béryokugai, “YASS BAO, 
Yamamoto Satsuo, 1950) 

Striking at the North China Skies (Hokushi no sora o tsuku, ILO ZR E<, 
Watanabe Kunio, 1937). Alt. Piercing Through the North China Sky. 
Subway Serial Rape: Lover Hunting (Chikatetsu renzoku reipu: Aijin-gari, 48 
FRRERL TF BARU, Kataoka Shaji, 1988) 

Suchow Nights (Soshii no yoru, #%'\|©7&, Nomura Hiromasa, 1941) 
Suicide Troops of the Watchtower (Boré no kesshitai, BREDIRIEEK, Imai 
Tadashi, 1943) 

Suit Yourself or Shoot Yourself! (Katte ni shiyagare!!, 8FICLPDN!!, 
Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1995-1996) (V) 

Sukiyaki (A+ ¥, Suzuki Junichi, 1995). 

Sukiyaki Western Django (Sukiyaki Uesutan Jango, AF V4*ILABY Y 
+7 /o, Miike Takashi, 2007) 

Summer Clouds (Iwashigumo, #2, Naruse Mikio, 1958) 

Summer in Eclipse (Nisshoku no natsu, A820, Horikawa Hiromichi, 
1956) 

Summer in Sanrizuka (Nihon kaihé sensen: Sanrizuka no natsu, RASBAAEX 
® = $2ROQS, Ogawa Shinsuke, 1968). Alt. The Battle Front for the Lib- 
eration of Japan: Summer in Sanrizuka. 

Summer Soldiers (Sama@ sorujad, +~—+*/)V>7-"—, Teshigahara Hiroshi, 
1972) 

The Summer Yuki Rejected Rock (Yuki ga rokku o suteta natsu, 1-07 
4 C fe, Nagasaki Shunichi,1978) 

The Sun (Nichiren, H8#, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1925) 

The Sundial Carved by a Thousand Years of Notches: The Magino Village 
Story (Sennen kizami no hidokei: Magino-mura monogatari, 10005F% 
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HO ABST HEP a8, Ogawa Shinsuke, 1986). Alt. Magino Village: 

A Tale. 

The Sun Legend of the End of the Tokugawa Era (Bakumatsu taiy6den, #75 

Alte, Kawashima Yiz6, 1957). Alt. The Shinagawa Path; Sun Legend of 

the Shogunate s Downfall; Not Long after Leaving Shinagawa. 

The Sun Rises in the East (Taiy6 wa higashi yori, KBE RK, Hayakawa 

Sessue, 1932) 

The Sun's Burial (Taiy6 no hakaba, KMD, Oshima Nagisa, 1960) 

The Super Dimension Fortress Macross: Do You Remember Love? (Chojiku 

y6sai Makurosu: Ai oboete imasuka, BREEBYIOA B-SBIEKATU 

#& GD’, Kawamori Shdji/Ishiguro Noboru, 1984) 

The Super Giant (K6tetsu no kyojin, ##KOE A, Ishii Teruo, 1957) Alt. The 

Steel Giant; Starman; Atomic Rulers; Atomic Rulers of the World. 

Super Giant Continues: The Poison Moth Kingdom (Zoku Stipa Jaiantsu: 

dokuga 6koku, #tA—I\—"Dv47 YY SKE, Akasaka Nagayoshi, 

1959) 

Supermarket Woman (Stipé no onna, A—/\—D, Itami Jaz, 1996) 

Sure Death: Revenge (Hissatsu 4: Urami harashimasu, WAX | VRAIS 

LET, Fukasaku Kinji, 1987). Alt. Sure Death 4. 

Survive Style 5+ (Sabaibu sutairu faibu purasu, IVA DF ABAD DP 

47 FDA, Sekiguchi Gen, 2004) 

The Surviving Shinsengumi (Ikinokotta shinsengumi, —®9%0 fe #uezK, 

Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1932) 

Suzaku (Moe no suzaku, ADA, Kawase Naomi, 1997) 

Suzaki Paradise: Red Signal (Suzaki paradaisu: akashingo, NIB) NDA A 
aM= 5, Kawashima Ytz0, 1956) 

Swallowtail Butterfly (Suwaréteiru, AT OTF, Iwai Shunji, 1996) 

Sway (Yureru, ()414, Nishikawa Miwa, 2006) 

Sweet Home (Suito hbmu, A'74 — kAR—L, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1989) 

Sweet Sweat (Amai ase, HU7¥, Toyoda Shiré, 1964) 

Sweet Trap (Amai wana, HUE, 1963) 

Swimming Upstream (Bataashi kingyo, /\27 4, Matsuoka Joji, 1990) 

Sword for Hire (Sengoku burai, #¥[E|\#£#8, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1952) 

Sword of Doom (Daibosatsu toge, K= KEIR, Okamoto Kihachi, 1966) 

The Sword of Penitence (Zange no yaiba, #04), Ozu Yasujir6, 1927) 

Sword of the Child (Chigo no kenp6o, #€'23O 84, Inuzuka Minoru, 1927) 

Sword of the God of War (Yumiya Hachiman-ken, 5 K/\t8|, Nakagawa 

Nobuo, 1934) 

Swords in the Moonlight (Daibosatsu toge, K=KElR, Uchida Tomu, 1957— 

1959, three parts) 

Swords of Death (Shinken shébu, 2#\|§&, Uchida Tomu, 1971) 
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Symbol of a Man (Otoko no monshé, BOWE, Akinori Matsuo, 1963) 

Sympathy for the Underdog (Bakuto gaijin butai, T4€)} ABBR, Fukasaku 

Kinji, 1971). Alt. Gamblers in Okinawa. 

Tachigui: The Amazing Lives of the Fast Food Grifters (Tachiguishi retsuden, 

TOBEHF4z5, Oshii Mamoru, 2006) 

Tajomaru (Taj6maru, 27 3°IY)b, Nakano Hiroyuki, 2009) 

Takada Wataru: A Japanese Original (Takada Wataru teki, 2H 27IZIVKN, 

Tanada Yuki, 2004) 

Take Me Away (Furimukeba ai, iUt5't|$#, Obayashi Nobuhiko, 1978). 

Alt. If She Looks Back, It’s Love. 

Takeshis’ (TAKESHIS’, Kitano Takeshi, 2005) 

Tale of a Street Corner (Aru machi kado no monogatari, BA AO Ws, 

Yamamoto Eiichi and Sakamoto Yusaku, 1962) 

The Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari, #7 s8, Yoshimura Kozabur6, 1951) 

The Tale of Genji: The Floating Boat (Genji monogatari: Ukifune, JRECY)5® 
+¢Ft, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1957) 

The Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari, #8 EC Y)a8, Takechi Tetsuji, 1966) 

A Tale of Mari and Three Puppies (Mari to koinu no monogatari, @UEFR 

a8, Inomata Rytichi, 2007) 

Tale of Shunkin (Shunkin monogatari, &>)a8, It6 Daisuke, 1954) 

The Tale of Zatoichi (Zatéichi monogatari, ESATA Ys, Misumi Kenji, 

1962) 

Tales from Earthsea (Gedo senki, 7 F #¥3d, Miyazaki Gord, 2006) 

Tales of the Peony Lantern (Botan doro, tt A8, unknown, 1910) 

Tales of the Peony Lantern (Botan déro, tt Ft} "88, Makino Sh6z6, 1914) 

Tales of Remnants of Japanese Chivalry (Nihon zankyéden, BASE, 

Makino Masahiro, 1969) 

Tales of Showa Era Chivalry (Shéwa zanky6-den, PRRII#(R{G, Saeki Kiyo- 

shi/Makino Masahiro/Yamashita Ko6saku, 1965-1972, nine parts). Alt. Brutal 

Tales of Chivalry. 

Tales of the Taira Clan (Shin heike monogatari, #**Z3Wa8, Mizoguchi 

Kenji, 1955). Alt. Legend of the Taira Clan; New Tales of the Taira Clan; 

Taira Clan Saga; The Sacrilegious Hero. 

Talking Head (Tékingu heddo, K—+=-Y7+\.y F, Oshii Mamoru, 1992) 

Taking the Castle (Shirotori, $2), Masuda Toshio, 1965) 

Tampopo (Tanpopo, 2 AA, Itami Jaz6, 1985) 

Taro of Ban: Tasuke Isshin Exterminates Ghosts (Ban no Taro: Isshin Tasuke 

yokai taiji, AOAEB DA BASKEIRIA, Makino Sh6z6, 1914) 

Taro the Dragon Boy (Tatsu no ko Tar6, #2 OFA, Urayama Kirio, 1979) 

A Taste of Tea (Cha no aji, #{O%R, Ishii Katsuhito, 2004) 

Tattoo (Irezumi ari, TATTOO <il& > HV, Takahashi Banmei, 1982) 
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The Tattooed Hitman (Yamaguchi-gumi gaiden: Kytishu shink6 sakusen, UO 
HIME TU NEACVEBX, Yamashita Kosaku, 1974) 

Tattooed Life (Irezumi ichidai, R\Fi—*X, Suzuki Seijun, 1965). Alt. Life ofa 
Tattooed Man; One Generation of Tattoos. 

A Taxing Woman (Marusa no onna, @)V*F OR 2, Itami Jaz6, 1987) 

A Taxing Woman 2 (Marusa no onna 2, VJ VOX 2, Itami Jaz, 1988) 
Teacher and Three Children (Hana wa Chiredomo, TEl\4 BNE, Shindd 
Kaneto, 2008). Alt. Though the Petals Have Fallen. 

Teacher of Violence: Massacre in Broad Daylight (Boryoku kyoshi: Hakuchi 
daisatsuriku, 7 JAE =A, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1975) 

Tears on the Lion’s Mane (Namida o, shishi no tategami ni, RE. FHFOTE 
CHIC, Shinoda Masahiro, 1962) 

Techno Police 21C (Tekonoporisu 21C, F7/7'J A21C, Matsumoto Ma- 
sashi, 1982) Alt. Technopolice. 

Tekkon Kinkreet (Michael Arias, 2006) 

The Temple of the Golden Pavilion (Kinkakuji, Takabayashi Yoichi, 1976) 
Temptation (Ytiwaku, 552%, Yoshimura Kézabur6, 1948) 

Temptation of Pleasure (Aku no tanoshisa, &O\§i UL, Chiba Yasuki, 1954) 
Ten Dark Women (Kuroi jiinin no onna, LAO, Ichikawa Kon, 1961) 
Ten Nights of Dreams (Yume ji-ya, #+7&, various, 2006) 

Tengu Daoshi (K¥V2) L, Inoue Kintar6é, 1944) 

Tenpo-Era Chushingura (Tenpé Chishingura, K{RE BR, Inagaki Hiroshi, 
1934) 

Tenshu! (Hitokiri, A#fU, Gosha Hideo, 1969). Alt. Heaven's Punishment; 
The Killer. 

Terrifying Girls’ High School: Lynch Law Classroom (Ky6ofu joshik6ko: Boké 
rinchi kyéshitsu, RBPRF AR BLHARE, Suzuki Norifumi, 1972) 
Terrifving Invasion of the Flying Saucers (Soratobu enban ky6fu shiingeki, 22 
ARS FAAR A th BES, Sekizawa Shinichi, 1956) 

Terror of Mechagodzilla (Mekagojira no gyakushi, AHIVIO WEE, 
Honda Ishird, 1975). Alt. The Terror of Godzilla. 

Tetsuo: The Iron Man (Tetsuo, #4, Tsukamoto Shinya, 1989) 

Tetsuo II: Body Hammer (&# Il BODY HAMMER, Tsukamoto Shinya, 
1992) 

Tetsuo: The Bullet Man (53 THE BULLET MAN, Tsukamoto Shinya, 
2010) 

Theater of Life (Jinsei gekij6, KB, Uchida Tomu, 1936) 

Theater of Life (Jinsei gekij6, KB'3%, Masuda Toshio, 1964) 

Theater of Life (Jinsei gekijé: Hishakaku, A Bi% 7A, Sawashima 
Tadashi, 1963) 

There Was a Father (Chichi ariki, 205 ©, Ozu Yasujir6, 1942) 
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The Thief of Kisses (Seppun dorobé, #2) JEs#, Kawashima Yz6, 1960). Alt. 
The Dangerous Kiss. 

Thirteen Assassins (Jisannin no shikaku, F=AORIE, Kudo Eiichi, 1963) 
Thirteen Assassins (Jisannin no shikaku, -=AQORIZ, Miike Takashi, 
2010) 

Thirteen Serial Assaults (Jisannin renzoku bokéma, += EEO E, 
Wakamatsu K6ji, 1978) 

This Swarming Earth (Chi no mure, #80) ##41, Kumai Kei, 1970). Alt. Apart 
from Life. 

Those Who Create Tomorrow (Asu o tsukuru hitobito, ABZ BISA, Ku- 
rosawa Akira/Sekigawa Hideo/Yamamoto Kajir6, 1946) 

A Thousand and One Nights (Senya ichiya monogatari, -7&@— 405, 
Yamamoto Eiichi and Tezuka Osamu, 1969) 

A Thousand Cranes (Senbazuru,+- #5, Yoshimura K6zaburé, 1953) 

A Thousand Cranes (Senbazuru, =-3}€8, Masumura Yasuz6, 1969) 

The Third Gangster (Daisan no gokud6, = #48, Miike Takashi, 1995) 
Three Days of Competition (Ky6s6 mikkakan, ##7£= Hil, Uchida Tomu, 
1927) 

Three Generations of Danjuro (Danjuré sandai, EA--EB=%, Mizoguchi 
Kenji, 1944) 

The Three Human Bomb Patriots (Nikudan sanytishi, AFB= S-, Ishikawa 
Seiji, 1932) 

The Three Human Bomb Patriots (Nikudan sanyiishi, A= FX, various, 
Kawai Film Production Company, 1932) 

Three Hundred and Sixty-five Nights (Sanbyaku-rokujtigo-va, =B7\T HAR, 
Ichikawa Kon, 1948) 

Three Sisters with Maiden Hearts (Otome-gokoro sannin kyédai, 2KCTA 
= Ad, Naruse Mikio, 1935) 

Three Stray Dogs (Sanbiki no nora inu, =—&O#¥}RX, Ushihara Yoichi, 
1965) 

The Three Treasures (Nihon tanjé, AASHEE, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1959). Alt. 
The Birth of Japan; Age of the Gods. 

Throne of Blood (Kumonosu-j6, ®3k 524%, Kurosawa Akira, 1957) 

Through the Angry Waves (Dot6 o kette, #72 C, Kamei Fumio, 
1937) 

Throw Away Your Books, Lets Go into the Streets (Sho o suteyo, machi e deyo, 
Bat CKHAHED, Terayama Shuji, 1971) 

Thunder and Lightning (Raiden, %&'&, Makino Sh6z6, 1928) 

Thus Blew the Divine Wind (Kakute kamikaze wa fuku, D’<C## EWR <, 
Marune Santar6, 1944) 

Thus I Dreamed (Kakute yume ari, D<CT#@, Chiba Yasuki, 1954) 
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Tiger of Malay (Marai no tora, X 77 DFE, Koga Masato, 1943) 

Tightly Bound Sacrifice (Kinpaku ikenie, BU It\|CA, Takahashi Banmei, 
1980) 

Time Slip (Sengoku jieitai, E)B i, Saito Kései, 1979). Alt. GL. Samu- 
rai. 

Timely Mediator (Toki no ujigami, FO EG##, Mizoguchi Kenji 1932) 

To Love (Ai suru, & J 4, Kumai Kei, 1997) 

To Shoot Without Shooting (Fusha no sha, ®437Z54%, Kawamoto Kihachiré, 
1988) 

To the Alley: Kenji Nakagami’s Surviving Film (Roji e: Nakagami Kenji no 
nokoshita firumu, BRYHN PLEROE LEI 1) L, Aoyama Shinji, 
2001) 

To the End of the Sun (Hi no hate, ROR T, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1954) 
Toads Oil (Gaman no abura, HAY OFA, Yakusho Koji, 2009) 

Tokko: Wings of Defeat (Tokko, TOKKO~##X, Morimoto Risa, 2007) 
Tokoku Kitamura: Our Song of Winter (Kitamura Tokoku: Waga fuyu no uta, 
—LAHBA-— DRO, Yamaguchi Seiichird, 1977) 

Tokyo: The Last Megalopolis (Teito monogatari, #855, Jissdji Akio, 
1988) 

Tokyo 1958 (Téky6 1958, 5771958, various, 1958) 

Tokyo Blackout (Shoten shoshitsu, B#6;8, Masuda Toshio, 1987) 

Tokyo Chorus (Tokyo no kérasu, RiROBME, Ozu Yasujir6, 1931) 

Tokyo Drifter (Téky6 nagaremono, RRMA, Suzuki Seijun, 1966) 

Tokyo Fist (Toky6 fisuto, TOKYO FIST ®RI17Ab, Tsukamoto Shinya, 


1995) 
Tokyo Godfathers (Téky6 goddofazdzu, RRA \y KIPA—Z, Kon Satoshi, 
2003) 


Tokyo Gore Police (Téky6 zankoku keisatsu, RRIXEEZR, Nishimura Yo- 
shihiro, 2008) 

Tokyo March (Tékyo késhinkyoku,5R 4TH, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1929) 
Tokyo Olympiad (Tokyo orinpikku, BRAY EY, Ichikawa Kon, 1965) 
Tokyo Sonata (Téky6 sonata,k J~ATIY/F2, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 2008) 
Tokyo Story (Téky6 monogatari, RR Mase, Ozu Yasujird, 1953) 

Tokyo Trash Baby (Téky6 gomi onna, RFRA =X, Hiroki Rydichi, 2000) 
Tokyo Wanderer (Toky6 mushuku, RR #E{A, Chiba Yasuki, 1950) 

Tokyo X Erotica (Téky6 X erotika: shibareru kairaku, ----3— X LOT 
17) JRNS'IRAK, Zeze Takahisa, 2001). Alt. Tokyo X Erotica: Numbing 
Pleasure. 

Tomie (BiL, Oikawa Ataru, 1999) 

Tomorrow/Ashita (Tomorrow: Ashita, TOMORROW 88H, Kuroki Kazuo, 
1988). Alt. Zomorrow. 
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Tomorrow Sun (Ashita no taiyé, FAROA, Oshima Nagisa, 1959) 

Tony Takitani (Toni Takitani, +} ——7®, Ichikawa Jun, 2005) 

Topo Gigio and the Missile War (Toppo Jijo no botan sensé, b'y Ke Y—-Y 
ADRAY KS, Ichikawa Kon, 1967) 

Tori (Tori, -—'J, Asano Tadanobu, 2004) 

Tori Suneemon (Fs FR584@1P4, Uchida Tomu, 1942) 

Torpedo Squadron Moves Out (Raigekitai shutsudé, 8 2&8), Yamamoto 
Kajiré, 1945) 

Total Eclipse (Kinkanshiku, 282, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1975) 

A Touch of Fever (Hatachi no binetsu, —+-¥ Oh2A, Hashiguchi Ryosuke, 1992) 
Tough Guy (Akumy6, 38%, Tanaka Tokuz6, 1961) 

Towards a World Without Arms (Gunbi naki sekai ni, ffa7a EH Rc, Ka- 
mei Fumio, 1961) 

Towards the Decisive Battle in the Sky (Kessen no 6zora e, REOKZEN, 
Watanabe Kunio, 1943) 

Tower of Lilies (Himeyuri no t6, OH) O38, Imai Tadashi, 1953). Alt. The 
Girls of Okinawa. 

A Town of Love and Hope (Ai to kib6 no machi, Bt #A2O#H, Oshima 
Nagisa, 1959) 

A Town Without Pity (Ansatsu no machi, £4, Nakata Hideo, 1997) 
Tragedy of Belladonna (Kanashimi no Beradona, BLHONDRYF 
Yamamoto Eiichi, 1973) 

The Tragedy of the Temple Hagi (Haji-dera shinjii, #7, Nomura Hotei, 
1923) 

Tragic General: Yamashita Tomoyuki (Higeki no shégun: Yamashita To- 
moyuki, #ABIOFE  1L) F4ESZ, Saeki Kiyoshi, 1953) 

Train Man (Densha otoko, &#F, Murakami Shésuke, 2005) 

The Transparent Man (Témei ningen, %&4.A fai, Oda Motoyoshi, 1954) 

The Transparent Man and the Human Fly (Témei ningen to hae otoko, J&A 
Afiié 484, Murayama Mitsuo, 1957) 

The Transparent Man Appears (Témei ningen arawaru, BARBARA, 
Adachi Nobuo, 1949) 

Trapped: The Crimson Bat (Mekura no Oichi: Jigokuhada, O° 5O8TH 
HERA, Matsuda Sadatsugu, 1969) 

A Traveler's Journal of Sorrow (Déchii hiki, 12 ASsC, Kintar6 Inoue, 1927) 
A Treatise on Japanese Bawdy Songs (Nihon shunka-ké, HABE, 
Oshima Nagisa, 1967) Alt. Sing a Song of Sex. 

Tree of Youth (Seinen no ki, &E@tat, Masuda Toshio, 1960) 

A Tree Without Leaves (Rakuyo, 822%}, Shind6 Kaneto, 1986) 

Trial Separation of a Young Couple (Wakafiifu shiken bekkyo, AR ywaN ERH| 
f&, Abe Yutaka, 1934) 
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Trick: The Movie (Torikku: Gekijé-ban, + ‘v7 §3GhK, Tsutsumi Yukihiko, 
2002) 

The Trip (Tabi, Tift, Kawamoto Kihachir6, 1973) 

The Triple Cross (Itsuka giragira suru hi, WODPFDLIT AB, Fukasaku 
Kinji, 1992) 

The Tropical People (Nettai rakuen kurabu, 747524 EMELARER, Takita Y djir6, 
1994) 

Trouble About a Typhoon (Taifii sédoki, GEVSsc, Yamamoto Satsuo, 
1956) 

True Account of the Ando Gang: Attack Chapter (Jitsuroku Ando-gumi: 
Shiigekihen, ZIRE Be FR, Sato Junya, 1973) 

True Account of the 47 Loyal Ronin (Jitsuroku chishingura, RiRS BR, 
Nakagawa Jir6, 1921) 

True Account of the Loyal 47 Ronin (Jitsuroku Chiishingura, Rix BRK, 
Ikeda Tomiyasu, 1926) 

True Account of the 47 Ronin (Chiikon giretsu: Jitsuroku Chishingura, ae 
757'| S352 EL, Makino Shézo, 1928) 

Tsuruchiyo Niino (Niiné Tsuruchiyo, #tiMN#S 1X, It6 Daisuke, 1935) 
Turning Point of Showa History: The Militarists (Gekidé no showa-shi: 
Gunbatsu, WBIORBFALS BR, Horikawa Hiromichi, 1970). Alt. The 
Militarists. 

20th Century Boys (Nijusseiki shénen, 201#*2)4E, Tsutsumi Yukihiko, 
2008) 

Twenty-Four Eyes (Nijiishi no hitomi, —+ V4 ##, Kinoshita Keisuke, 1954) 
Twilight Saloon (Tasogare sakaba, f<-<D4.;3%, Uchida Tomu, 1955) 
Twilight Samurai (Tasogare Seibei, 7-7 D8 EH, Yamada Y6dji, 2002) 
Twilight Syndrome: Dead Go Round (Towairaito shindorému: Deddo go- 
rando, KITS EY YRO-L FyFI-DYE, Asato Mari, 2008) 
2/Duo (2/Dyuo, 2,“ F217, Suwa Nobuhiro, 1997) 

Two in the Amsterdam Rain (Ame no Amusuterudamu, FOV LAF IVE Ls 
Two in the Amsterdam Rain, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1975) 

Two Little Birds (Niwa no kotori, —}J®/\B, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1922) 
Typhoon Club (Taifii kurabu, BEV F7, Shinji Somai, 1985) 

Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, FSA Ya, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1953) 

Under Aurora (Orora no shita de, A—-—OFOFK, Gotd Toshio/Petras 
Abukiavicus, 1990). Alt. Pod severnym siyaniyem; Aurora Borealis. 

Under the Flag of the Rising Sun (Gunki hatameku moto ni, BYBIS EOC 
lc, Fukasaku Kinji, 1972) 

Under the Neighbors’ Roof (Tonari no yane no shita, KO E*RO F, Naruse 
Mikio, 1931) 

Underworld Beauty (Ankokugai no bijo, BGO, Suzuki Seijun, 1958) 
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An Unethical Lecture on Education (Fudétoku kyéiku kéza, MBAR i 
EB, Nishikawa Katsumi, 1959) 

United Red Army (Jitsuroku reng6é sekigun: Asama sansé e no michi, R#K* 
BATE —H eK LEAD, Wakamatsu KGji, 2007) 

University of Laughs (Warai no daigaku, ROK, Hoshi Mamoru, 2004) 
Unloved (Unloved, Manda Kunitoshi, 2001) 

Unlucky Monkey (Anrakki monki, 7 VOY +— + EY +—, Sabu, 1998) 
Untamed Woman (Arakure, 5 <41, Naruse Mikio, 1957). Alt. Untamed. 
Urotsukidoji: Legend of the Overfiend (Chdjin densetsu Urotsukid6ji, t24# 
{rah DADE SF, Takayama Hideki, 1987-1989, three parts) (V) 

Urusei Yatsura 1; Only You (Urusei yatsura: Onri yi, DOABPOS AYY 
—-+.1—, Oshii Mamoru, 1983) 

Urusei Yatsura 2: Beautiful Dreamer (Urusei yatsura: Bytitifuru dorima, 3B 
BP052 E1a-7FT7Ib->FU—\—, Oshii Mamoru, 1984) 

Uzumaki (9 $ EX, Higuchinsky, 2000). Alt. Spiral; Vortex. 

Vacuum Zone (Shinkii chitai, 2ZE}H%, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1952) 

Valorous Glory! The Three Human Bomb Patriots (Chiretsu  nikudan 
sanytishi, BPUAGB= B+, Furumi Takuji, 1932) 

Varan the Unbelievable (Daikaijti Baran, KEK) \3 YY, Honda Ishiré, 1958) 
Velvet Hustler (Kurenai no nagareboshi, LO 7itt1Z, Toshio Masuda, 1967) 
Vendetta of the Loyal 47 Ronin (Chishingura, XE, Watanabe Kunio, 
1958). Alt. The Loyal 47 Ronin. 

Vengeance Is Mine (Fukushu suru wa waga ni ari, (229 Zl<RICHY, 
Imamura Shohei, 1979) 

Versus (VERSUS, Kitamura Rythei, 2001) 

Vertigo College (Shigarami gakuen, UD5d4#fR], Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 1980) 
Vexille (Bekushiru, “\7 2/), Sori Fumihiko, 2007) 

Vibrator (Baiburéta, J77 TU —Z%, Hiroki Rydichi, 2003) 

The Victory of Women (Josei no shéri, VED RSF), Mizoguchi Kenji, 1946) 
Victory Song (Hisshéka, 4ARSHR, Mizoguchi Kenji/Tasaka Tomotaka/Shi- 
mizu Hiroshi/Makino Masahiro, 1945) 

Vietnam (Betonamu, “\/} FL, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1969) 

The Village of Eight Gravestones (Yatsukahamura, /\D28#1, Ichikawa Kon, 
1996). Alt. The S—Tomb Village. 

Violated Angels (Okasareta byakui, JU& *1.te AK, Wakamatsu K6ji, 1967) 
Violence at Noon (Hakuchii no torima, HERO BH, Oshima Nagisa, 1966) 
Violent Cop (Sono otoko, ky6bé6 ni tsuki, TOK. AICO, Kitano 
Takeshi, 1989) 

Virus (Fukkatsu no hi, 235@, Fukasaku Kinji, 1980). Alt. Day of Resur- 
rection; The End. 

Visitor O (Bijita O, E7%—Q, Miike Takashi, 2001) 
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Vital (Vitaru, 74%—Jb, Tsukamoto Shinya, 2004) 

Voice of Dog (Inugoe, 1 XI, Yokoi Takeshi, 2005) 

The Voice of the Sea Calling (Umi no yobu koe, ##0O™L3F4, Igayama Ma- 
sanori, 1945) 

The Voices of a Distant Star (Hoshi no koe, \E LOTA, Shinkai Makoto, 2002) 
Vow in the Desert (Nessa no chikai, #44)Q¥0O.,, Watanabe Kunio, 1940, 2 
parts) 

Walking with the Dog (Inu to arukeba: Chirori to Tamura, REA WE F 
HVUERLZ, Shinozaki Makoto, 2004) 

The Wanderers (Matatabi, ARH R, Ichikawa Kon, 1973) 

Wanderers Map (Meis6 chizu, 2870], Nomura Yoshitaré, 1983) 

A Wanderer’s Notebook (Hékéri, CR, Naruse Mikio, 1962). Alt. Her 
Lonely Lane. 

The Wandering Peddlers (Tabisuru Pao Jian Fi, IRF AINA DY VY I—, 
Yanagimachi Mitsuo, 1995) 

The Wandering Princess (Ruten no ohi, 750 £4, Tanaka Kinuyo, 1960) 
War and Peace (Sens6 to heiwa, %F&>FFA, Kamei Fumio/Yamamoto Sat- 
suo, 1947). Alt. Between War and Peace. 

The War at Sea from Hawaii to Malaya (Hawai-Maré oki kaisen, ] \'74 + 
L —jhyB8X, Yamamoto Kajiré, 1942) 

The War in Space (Wakusei daisens6: THE WAR IN SPACE, ®#2KXA 
THE WAR IN SPACE, Fukuda Jun, 1977) 

War of the Gargantuas (Furankenshutain no kaijti: Sanda tai Gaira, 77/7 
VYIETY ONE GYAXIATS, Honda Ishir6, 1966). Alt. Franken- 
stein’s Monsters: Sanda vs. Gailah. 

Wargames (Sens6 gokko, #&¥ACDT, Donald Richie, 1962) 

Warm Current (Danryi, ®t, Yoshimura Kozaburé, 1939) 

Warm Current (Danryi, tyt, Masumura Yasuz6, 1957) 

Warm Water Under a Red Bridge (Akai hashi no shita no nurui mizu, 7x45 
D FORMAL, Imamura Shéhei, 2001) 

Warning from Space (Uchiijin Téky6 ni arawaru, FBARRICHDS, 
Shima K6ji, 1956). Alt. The Mysterious Satellite. 

Watcher in the Attic (Yaneura no sanpdsha, BIRRZOWSS, Tanaka 
Noboru, 1976) 

Watch Out: Crimson Bat! (Mekura no Oichi: Midaregasa, OKC5ObH & 
té4%, Ichimura Hirokazu, 1969) 

The Water Magician (Taki no shiraito, 782 AX, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1933). 
Alt. Cascading White Threads; White Threads of the Waterfall. 

We Are Not Alone (Bokura wa minna ikiteiru, 5SISHAEBEETWS, 
Takita Y6jir6, 1993). Alt. Made in Japan. 

The Weald (Somaudo monogatari, HUA 43%, Kawase Naomi, 1998) 
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Weather Woman (Otenki o-nésan, BRAHMEA, Hosoyama Tomoaki, 
1995) (V) 

Weekend Shuffle (Uikuendo shaffuru, 74-7 LY Fey 7), Nakamura 
Genji, 1982) 

We’re Working So Hard (Watashitachi wa sonna ni hataraiteiru, PTELIZlE 
TATICMLY TLD, Mizuki Soya, 1945) 

Wet Hot Sake (Nuru nuru kankan, 84 fill, Nishiyama Y¢ichi, 1996) 
Whale (Kujira, #, Ofuji Noburé, 1927) 

Whale (Kujira, #, Ofuji Noburé, 1952) 

What Is Your Name? (Kimi no na wa, BO Ale, Oba Hideo, 1953-54, 3 parts) 
What Is Youth? (Seishun to wa nan da, B#«ltk7K/ATE, Masuda Toshio, 
1965) 

What Made Her Do It? (Nani ga kanojo o sé sasetaka, {(UD{RRAZIE 
t-D’, Suzuki Shigeyoshi, 1930) 

When a Woman Ascends the Stairs (Onna ga kaidan wo agaru toki, ZDBE 
Fa% LAER, Naruse Mikio, 1960) 

When the Last Sword Is Drawn (Mibugishiden, E+384c'6, Takita Y6jir6, 
2003) 

When You Cross a River of Rage (Kimi yo funnu no kawa o watare, B&B 
BRO) AS, Satd Junya, 1976) 

Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no mieru basho, }222OR AAP, 
Gosho Heinosuke, 1953). Alt. Four Chimneys. 

Whispering of the Gods (Gerumaniumu no yoru, 7 Jb =2I7LOR, Omori 
Tatsushi, 2005) 

Whispers of the Heart (Mimi o sumaseba, B&F Et ld, Kond6 Yoshifumi, 
1995) 

White Heron (Shirasagi, A, Kinugasa Teinosuke, 1958) 

The White-hooded Burglar (Kait6 shirozukin, E48 A88M, Yamanaka Sadao, 
1935, two parts) 

The White Lily Laments (Shirayuri wa nageku, HBGIEEX<, Mizoguchi 
Kenji, 1925) 

White Line (Shirosen himitsu chitai, A#RAAZBs0F3, Ishii Teruo, 1958). Alt. 
Call Girl Territory. 

White Lotus (Byakuren, A3#, Kimura Keigo, 1932) 

White Moon (Shiroi tsuki, ALA, Kawase Naomi, 1993) 

Who Do I Choose? (Dotchi ni suru no, ED 6(C FAD, Kaneko Shisuke, 1989) 
Who Turned Me into This Kind of Woman? (Konna onna ni dare ga shita, € 
AEREICHED Le, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1949) 

Whos Camus Anyway? (Kamyu nante shiranai, H=1%KA CHISEL, 
Yanagimachi Mitsuo, 2005) 
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Why Do You Cry, Young People? (Wakamono yo naze naku ka, BREESE 
3Z<D, Ushihara Kiyohiko, 1930) 

Wicked Priest (Gokuaku bézu, }X323}=, Saeki Kiyoshi, 1968). Alt. The 
Priest Killer. 

A Wicked Woman (Dokufu Takahashi Oden, #48 =t561G, Nakagawa No- 
buo, 1958) 

Wife, Be Like a Rose (Tsuma yo bara no yo ni, #EEBAOP IC, Naruse 
Mikio, 1935). Alt. Kimiko. 

The Wife of Seishu Hanaoka (Hanaoka Seishii no tsuma, #)SiNOX, 
Masumura Yasuzo, 1967) 

A Wife's Heart (Tsuma no kokoro, 2®1(), Naruse Mikio, 1956) 

Wild Berries (Hebi ichigo, #64 FA, Nishikawa Miwa, 2002) 

Wild Geese (Gan, HE, Toyoda Shiré, 1953) 

Wild Zero (WILD ZERO, Takeuchi Tetsuré, 1999) 

Will to Live (Ikitai, Efe, Shind6é Kaneto, 1999) 

Wind, Clouds, and the 1000-ryo Boat (Ftiun senryésen, VF Taf, Inagaki 
Hiroshi, 1952) 

Winged Victory (Tsubasa no gaika, BOA, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1942) 
Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki, 2, Hatanaka Ryéha, 1921) 

Winter Camellia (Kantsubaki, 48, Furuhata Yasuo, 1992) 

Winter Flower (Fuyu no hana, &#£, Furuhata Yasuo, 1978) 

Without Memory (Kioku no ushinawareta toki, s0\}R DK, Kore’ eda 
Hirokazu, 1997) (TV) 

Wizard of Darkness (Eko eko azaraku: Wizard of Darkness, LA LAY SD 
7 WIZARD OF DARKNESS, Sat6é Shimako, 1995) 

Wolf (Okami, 4f, Takahashi Banmei, 1982) 

The Wolves (Shussho iwai, HAFA#tL’, Gosha Hideo, 1971) 

Wolves, Pigs and Men (Okami to buta to ningen, 7RERKE AFA, Fukasaku 
Kinji, 1964) 

A Woman Called Abe Sada (Jitsuroku Abe Sada, SxXB)Z87E, Tanaka 
Noboru, 1975). Alt. The True Story of Sada Abe. 

Woman Gambler (Onna tobakushi, Sha 1S, Yuge Tard, 1967) 

Woman Gambling Den (Onna no toba, & MFG, Tanaka Shigeo, 1966) 
Woman in a Box (Haka no naka no onna: Shojo ikenie, FAD FOR We 
UMtlcA, Konuma Masaru, 1985) 

The Woman in the Black Dress (Kuroi doresu no onna, BUYFL AD, Sai 
Yoichi, 1987) 

Woman in the Dunes (Suna no onna, #0), Teshigahara Hiroshi, 1964) 
Woman in Witness Protection (Marutai no onna, ~JV24 OX, Itami Jizé, 
1997) 

A Woman of Osaka (Naniwa onna, 78462, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1940) 
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A Woman of Rumor (Uwasa no onna, 1) Zz, Mizoguchi Kenji, 1954). Alt. 
The Crucified Woman. 

Woman of Shanghai (Shanhai no onna, E##OX, Inagaki Hiroshi, 1952) 

A Woman of the Genroku Era (Genroku onna, Tt#R2Z, Nomura Hotei, 1924) 
Woman of Tokyo (Toky6 no onna, RRO, Ozu Yasujird, 1933) 

The Woman Who Came from the Bottom of the Sea (Kaitei kara kita onna, #3 
JED’ 537%, Kurahara Koreyoshi, 1959) 

The Woman Who Touched Legs (Ashi ni sawatta onna, FeEIC ke, Abe 
Yutaka, 1926) 

The Woman Who Touched Legs (Ashi ni sawatta onna, ICePoTER, 
Ichikawa Kon, 1952) 

Woman with the Red Hat (Akai béshi no onna, 7RUtEF- OX, Kumashiro 
Tatsumi, 1982) 

A Woman’ Face (Onna no kao, & #A, Imai Tadashi, 1949) 

A Womans Life (Onna no issh6, RO—#, Kamei Fumio, 1949) 

A Woman’ Voyage (Josei kor6, VENER, Sasaki Keisuke, 1944) 

A Woman ’s Work (Torabaiyu, Otani Kentar6é, 2002). Alt. Travail. 

Women Advance South (Nanshin josei, PATE, Ochiai Yoshihito, 1940) 
Women in the Mirror (Kagami no onnatachi, #02725, Yoshida Kiji, 
2003) 

Women of the Night (Yoru no onnatachi, RORTES, Mizoguchi Kenji, 
1948) 

Women... Oh Women! (Nihon no yoru: onna onna onna monogatari, AAS 
DOR &--Las, Takechi Tetsuji, 1963) 

Women Unveiled (Onna de aru koto, KCHATE, Kawashima Yaz, 1958) 
Womens Testimony: Pioneering Women in the Labor Movement (Onnatachi 
no shégen: Rédé undo no naka no senkuteki joseitachi, RIC5OsES—H 
MiZBOCDOTERN Alt Kb, Haneda Sumiko, 1996) 

Wool 100% (Uru, "7—)V100%, Tominaga Mai, 2006) 

World Apartment Horror (Warudo apdtomento hora, 'J—IV E+ 7I\—-KAY 
Kk» 7k >—, Otomo Katushiro, 1991) 

The World Is Terrified: The Reality of the Ash of Death (Sekai wa kyofu suru: 
shino hai no shotai, ERS T A FEODIKM IE, Kamei Fumio, 1957) 
The World of Power and Women (Chikara to onna no yo no naka, WERD 
THO, Masaoka Kenzo, 1932) 

The World Turns Part 1: Bygone Days Chapter (Chikytti wa mawaru: Dai- 
ichibu: Kako-hen, }HEKIdjaS F—HBS ifm, Tasaka Tomotaka, 1928) 
The World Turns Part 2: Present Day Chapter (Chikyti wa mawaru: Dainibu: 
Gendai-hen, SHEKISSAS FEES Fim, Abe Yutaka, 1928) 

The World Turns Part 3: Fantasy Chapter (Chikyti wa mawaru: Daisanbu: 
Kis6-hen, OEk(45GS =H 2A, Uchida Tomy, 1928) 
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World’s End Girlfriend (Sekai no owari, *&D\YO#B*DY, Kazama Shiori, 
2004) 

The X from Outer Space (Uchii daikaiji Girara, F' BAER DZ, Nihon- 
matsu Kazui, 1967). Alt. Big Space Monster Guilala. 

Yaji and Kita: Trouble About a Beauty (Yaji kita: Bijin s6d6, RES EX 
£2), Futagawa Buntaro, 1932) 

Yakuza and Feuds: The True Account of the Ando Gang (Yakuza to k6so: 
Jitsuroku And6-gumi, P< ® EF SEXECBEAA, Sato Junya, 1973). Alt. 
The Ando File. 

Yakuza Festival Music (Yakuza bayashi, <2 BEF, Makino Masahiro, 
1954) 

Yakuza Geisha (P< EB, Ogimachi Kyoko, 1965) 

Yakuza Graveyard (Yakuza no hakaba: Kuchinashi no hana, P< * OBA 
<BbELOZE, Fukasaku Kinji, 1976). Alt. Yakuza Burial: Jasmine Flower. 
Yakuza Taxi (893 (Yakuza) takushi, 893 (V7) 27Y—, Kurosawa Kiyo- 
shi, 1994) (V) 

Yakuza War: The Japanese Don (Yakuza sens6: Nihon no don, P< & KF 
AA® B18, Nakajima Sadao, 1977) 

Yamato (Otoko-tachi no Yamato, Bf<5@QX#0 YAMATO, Saté Junya, 
2005). Alt. Yamato: The Last Battle. 

Yatterman (Yattaman, V‘\y2—~ Y, Miike Takashi, 2009) 

Yearning (Midareru, &L414, Naruse Mikio, 1964) 

The Yellow Handkerchief (Shiawase no kiiroi hankachi, #440 EAU) \Y 
AF, Yamada Y6ji, 1977) 

Yellow Line (Osen chitai, B#*RHOFF, Ishii Teruo, 1960) 

The Yen Family (Kimura-ke no hitobito, REROACE, Takita Ydjird, 
1988) 

The Yin Yang Master (Onmydji, B2KabM, Takita Y 6jir6, 2001) 

The Yin Yang Master 2 (Onmyoji IT, (2Batih | | , Takita Yéjir6, 2003) 

Yog: Monster from Space (Gezora Ganime Kaméba kessen! Nankai no dai- 
kaiji, FID HoX-DA—I\ FREI HOA, Honda Ishir6, 1970) 
Alt. Space Amoeba. 

Yojimbo (Yojinbé, FAitM#, Kurosawa Akira, 1961). Alt. Yojimbo the Body- 
guard; The Bodyguard. 

Yokai Monsters: 100 Monsters (Yokai hyaku monogatari, 4k BYE, Ya- 
suda Kimiyoshi, 1968). Alt. The Hundred Monsters. 

Yokai Monsters: Spook Warfare (Yokai daisens6, %\ZKRF, Kuroda Yoshi- 
yuki, 1968). Alt. Big Monster War; Ghosts on Parade. 

Yokai Monsters 3: Along with Ghosts (Tékaidé obake déchi, R#HEBIC 
(+3844, Yasuda Kimiyoshi and Kuroda Yoshiyuki, 1969). Alt. Journey with 
Ghost Along Yokaido Road. 
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Yoshino ’s Barber Shop (Baba Yoshino, / \—/\—4#¥, Ogigami Naoko, 2003) 
Yoshitsune and the Thousand Cherry Trees (Yoshitsune senbon-zakura, #8 
FAX, Yoshino Jir6, 1914) 

Yoshiwara Ghost Story: Gestures of the Bonze (Yoshiwara kaidan teburi 
bézu, GREK ERUIBE, Makino Shézo, 1914) 

The Yotsuya Ghost Story (Yotsuya kaidan, PAS ER, Kinoshita Keisuke, 
1949, two parts) 

Yotsuya Ghost Story, New Version (Shinban Yotsuya kaidan, #hREOE ER, 
It6 Daisuke, 1928) 

You Are the Next Wild Eagles (Kimi koso tsugi no arawashi da, BCERO 
fit 7c, Hozumi Toshimasa, 1944) 

Young Beast (Wakai kemono, #4.8X, Ishihara Shintar6é, 1958) 

Young Boss (Waka oyabun, #87), Ikehiro Kazuo, 1965) 

Young Guy at University (Daigaku no wakadaishé, K#OBXK#¥, Sugie 
Toshio, 1961). Alt. Bull of the Campus; Sir Galahad in Campus. 

Young Guy in Ginza @REOBAE, Sugie Toshio, 1962). Alt. Pride of the 
Campus. 

Young Guy in Hawaii (Hawai no wakadaisho, / \'71 D#KFF, Fukuda Jun, 
1962) 

Young Guy in Rio (Rio no wakadaishé, JA ORK, Iwauchi Katsuki, 
1966) 

Young Guy in the Alps (Arupusu no wakadaish6, 7] VF ADAK, Furu- 
sawa Kengo, 1966). Alt. It Started in the Alps. 

The Young Miss (Ojésan, 454% /v, Yamamoto Satsuo, 1937) 

Young Murderer (Seishun no satsujinsha, BHORAA, Hasegawa Ka- 
zuhiko, 1976) 

Youth in Fury (Shika mo karera wa yuku, UDs4RFlE77<, Tetsurd Ono, 
1960) 

Youth of the Beast (Yajii no seishun, KO BF, Suzuki Seijun, 1963). Alt. 
The Young Rebel; The Brute. 

Youth Part 2 (Seishun Part II, #3 #= PART II, Ohara Kéyt, 1979) 

Yukie (1, Matsui Hisako, 1998) 

Yume no mani mani (O(c Klc, Kimura Takeo, 2008) 

Yumeji (@—, Suzuki Seijun, 1991) 

Yunbogi’s Diary (Yunbogi no nikki, 1>/7-=-O Hid, Oshima Nagisa, 1965) 
Zatoichi: Darkness Is His Ally (Zatoichi, KESATH, Katsu Shintard, 1989) Alt. 
Shintaro Katsu’s Zatoichi; Zatoichi 26. 

Zatoichi at Large (Zatéichi goyé-tabi, ESATA EI FAIR, Mori Issei, 1972). Alt. 
Zatoichi 23. 

Zatoichi in Desperation (Shin Zat6ichi monogatari: Orieta tsue, #1EESArp 
aa d417c4N, Katsu Shintar6, 1972). Alt. Zatoichi 23. 
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Zatoichi Meets the One-Armed Swordsman (Shin Zatoichi: Yabure! Tojin- 
ken, $i FeShrh-Ak+1! BABI, Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1971). Alt. The Blind 
Swordsman Meets His Equal; Zatoichi Meets His Match; Zatoichi 22. 
Zatoichi the Outlaw (Zatoichi réyaburi, FESATHEAR, Yamamoto Satsuo, 
1967). Alt. The Blind Swordsman 8s Rescue; Zatoichi Breaks Jail; Zatoichi 16. 
Zatoichi vs. Yojimbo (Zatoichi to Yojinbé, KESATH EK FCM, Okamoto Kiha- 
chi, 1970). Alt. Zatoichi Meets Yojimbo; Zatoichi 20. 

Zatoichi’ Conspiracy (Shin Zatoichi monogatari: Kasama no chimatsuri, #t 
ESE rh pss - 35 OMS), Yasuda Kimiyoshi, 1973). Alt. Zatoichi 24. 
Zatoichi’ Pilgrimage (Zatéichi umi o wataru, EESATH 78% EA, Ikehiro Ka- 
zuo, 1966). Alt. Zatoichi: The Blind Swordsman’ Pilgrimage; Zatoichi 14. 
Zebraman (Zeburdman, VTI—L\Y, Miike Takashi, 2004) 

Zegen (4% ZEGEN, Imamura Shohei, 1987) 

0x0 (Zero kakeru koto no zero, COATIVIKS#O, Kazama Shiori, 
1984) 

Zero Woman: Red Handcuffs (0-ka no onna: Akai tej6, (GRO RUF HE, 
Noda Yukio, 1974) 

Zigeunerweisen (Tsigoineruwaizen, \/ 4 TH AID ITY, Suzuki Seijun, 
1980) 

Zipang (ZIPANG, Hayashi Kaiz6, 1990) 

Zoo Diary (Débutsu nikki, #)'#) Fl Asc, Hani Susumu, 1957) 
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DIRECTORS 


ABE YUTAKA (fa] #88); a.k.a. Jack Yutaka Abbe. 
ADACHI MASAO (2 32iE4) 
ADACHI NOBUO (232(#14) 
AKASAKA NAGAYOSHI (FRE) 
AKIMOTO KEN (#7) 

ANDO MOMOKO (2288 Hk) 
AOYAGI NOBUO (SWZ i) 

ANNO HIDEAKI (F82°3554) 

ARAI RYOHEI (F23¢+24) 
ARAMAKI SHINJI (He) 
ASATO MARI (22 RE) 

ASO MANABU (fRHE*#) 

BANNO YOSHIMITSU (REF#854) 
CHIBA KICHIZO (+225) 

CHIBA YASUKI (22388) 
DAIKUHARA AKIRA (K_LIR®) 
DEZAKI OSAMU (HIl#) 
EDAGAWA HIROMU (4%) | 44) 
EDAMASA YOSHIRO (44 1E 3868) 


FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 
FU 


FU 


JI KATSUHIKO (HR) 

JITA MEIJI (EAA) 

JITA TOSHIYA (FFA BX/\) 
JIWARA KEI (#RIRRR) 

KASAKU KENTA (28/42) 
KUDA JUN (48H ff) 

KUI SHINSABURO (#a7+{3 =BB) 
KUMOTO YOSHITO (#22438.A) 
RUHATA YASUO (&fEEES) 
RUKAWA TAKUM (4) |G) 
RUMAYA TOMOYUKI (HER#7Z) 
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FURUMI TAKUII (S385 _) 
FURUSAWA KENGO (SiR) 
FUSHIMIZU OSAMU ({K7K{) 
FUTAGAWA BUNTARO (=) ||SZAXEB) 
GAIRA (71 J); a.k.a. KOMIZU KAZUO 
GOSHA HIDEO (Attar) 

GOSHO HEINOSUKE (FASE 8h) 
GOTO TOSHIO (REX) 
HAGIWARA RYO (#k/RER) 

HARA TAKAHITO (JRRE4{7) 
HARADA HIROSHI (JREG3&) 
HAMANO SACHI (S450) 
HARADA MASATO (REI A) 
HASE KAZUO (R8AIX) 

HASEBE YASUHARU (882824) 
HASEGAWA YASUTO (A) IZA) 
HASHIGUCHI RYOSUKE (#80398) 
HASHIMOTO KOJI (#824324) 
HASUMI EIICHIRO (33){=52—B8B) 
HATA MASANORI (HIE) 
HATANAKA RYOHA (K -F2248) 
HAYASHI ISAO (4474) 

HAYASHI SHIGEYUKI (44215); a.k.a RINTARO. 
HIGUCHI SHINJI (802 fi) 
HIRANO KATSUMI -F#¥320) 
HIRATA TOSHIO (2HHBR) 
HIRAYAMA HIDEYUKI (FLW) 
HISAMATSU SEIJI (A438!) 
HORIKAWA HIROMICHI (4) | [4388) 
HORIKAWA TONKO (48) | BUS) 
HOSHI MAMORU (#2) 

HOSODA MAMORU (4H EASP) 
HOSOYAMA TOMOAKI (#812988) 
HOZUMI TOSHIMASA (#484! 3) 
ICHIKAWA JUN (7H) | 42) 
ICHIMURA HIROKAZU (TH#tZE—) 
IDEMITSU MAKO (Ht) 

IEKI MIYOJI (RGKE HA) 
IGAYAMA MASANORI (#3 WIE 7%, also written FEL IES) 
IGUCHI NAMI (#0248) 

IGUCHI NOBORU (#O#) 
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IIDA JOJI (BR FHHE78); a.k.a. George lida. 
IIMURA TAKAHIKO (8g 22) 

IJUIN GO ({#4E 8). See dictionary entry for HIROKI RYUICHI. 
IKEDA HIROSHI (8H) 

IKEDA TOMIYASU GUE AR) 

IKEDA TOSHIHARU (318 HELA) 
IKEDA YOSHINOBU (st) H#s(3) 
IKEHIRO KAZUO (38/5 —&) 
IKEUCHI YOSHITOYO (1U/A#S). See ITAMI MANSAKU. 
IKEUCHI TAKEHIKO (38A 5572). See dictionary entry for ITAMI JUZO. 
IMAI TADASHI (S# iE) 

IMAMURA DAISUKE (S#TX7J)). See TENGAN DAISUKE. 
INAGAKI HIROSHI (4g48545 

INOMATA RYUICHI (34ARFE—) 
INOUE AKIRA (F#_E 82) 

INOUE KINTARO (#4 E@XBB) 
INOUE UMETSUGU (#¢_E##2®) 
INUZUKA MINORU (KiR#2) 

ISAKA SATOSHI (F#3RE8 

ISHIGURO NOBORU (4 #4) 

ISHII KATSUHITO (G# SEA) 

ISHII TAKASHI (GHB) 

ISHII TERUO (GFH488) 

ISHII YASUHARU (4GiF# REA) 
ISHIKAWA SEIJI (4) || 

ISSHIN INUDO (K#—D) 

ITAMI MANSAKU ((#F}ALE) 

ITO DAISUKE (FRB ASH) 

ITO SHUNYA ({FRREt) 

ITSUMI TADAHIKO (HE BE) 
IWAFUJI SHISETSU (GBS 

IWAI SHUNII (SHE_) 

IWAUCHI KATSUKKI (SARC) 
IZUMI SEIJI (4058 2258 

IZUTSU KAZUYUKI (F*fai404) 
JISSOJI AKIO (S248 =F HB HE) 
JONOUCHI MOTOHARU (Ji;Z Atha) 
KADONO GORO (0 2¥ HBB) 
KAERIYAMA NORIMASA (i LUZZIE) 
KANEKO ATSUSHI (HADNT V) 
KANEKO SHUSUKE (#4871) 
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KARA JURO (F=-+EB) 

KATAOKA SHUJI (FRM) 

KATO BIN (108) 

KATO KUNIO (HORRA(=4) 

KATO TAI (HOEB2®) 

KATSUMATA TOMOHARU (4 HS4 
KATSUMI YOTARO (f§ ABB) 
KAWAGUCHI TETSUJI (J||D%—). See dictionary entry for TAKECHI 
TETSUJI. 

KAWAJIRI YOSHIAKI ()|| R282) 
KAWAMORI SHOJI (J) #RIE34) 
KAWASAKI HIROTSUGE (J lit i#)) 
KAWASAKI YOSHISUKE (55 ]//}#%4) 
KAWASHIMA TORU (|| 34) 
KAWASHIMA YUZO (JI |=) 
KAWAZU YOSHIRO (J||383s2) 
KAZAMA SHIORI (ERS) 

KIMURA HAKUZAN (AAA) 
KIMATA AKITAKA (8228) 
KIMURA KEIGO (AME) 
KITAMURA RYUHEI (AbAT#EE) 
KIMURA SOTOJI (AMIE) 
KITAKUBO HIROYUKI (ALA ¢RShZ) 
KITAYAMA SEITARO (LLSHABB) 
KOBAYASHI MASAHIRO (/J\f4BUG) 
KOBAYASHI MASAKI (/J\#4iE fat) 
KOBAYASHI SATORU (/J\4412) 
KOBAYASHI TSUNEO (/J fA) 
KOGA MASATO (HBA) 

KOMADA KOYO (84 43¥) 
KOMATSUBARA KAZUO (/J\fAR—&) 
KOMIZU KAZUO (/J\7K—38); a.k.a. GAIRA. 
KOMORI KIYOSHI (/)\¥#84) 

KON HIDEMI (48454 ) 

KON SATOSHI (40) 

KONDO IYOKICHI (it Re (F £84) 
KONDO YOSHIFUMI (i ##= 3Z) 
KONISHI TORU (/J\f5=) 

KONUMA MASARU (/J\3@R88) 

KOTANI HENRY (KOTANI HENRI, /J\AAY/U—) 
KOTANI SHUSEI (/|\8-74iia) 
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KOUCHI JUNICHI (=A#i—) 
KOYAMA SEIJIRO (##LU4E— BB) 

KUDO EIICHI (LRA) 

KUDO KANKURO (SR ETLBB) 
KUMAGAI eeRtOn. (EBA RB) 
KUMAKIRI KAZUYOSHI (#Et)/ 402) 
KUMASAKA IZURU (8&3) 
KUMASHIRO TATSUMI (4440 B) 
KURAHARA KORETSUGU (RE) 
KURAHARA KOREYOSHI (Bei MER) 
KURIHARA KISABURO (2/R= =88). See KURIHARA THOMAS. 
KURIHARA THOMAS (KURIHAMA TOMASU, 38RK—A); a.k.a. 
KURIHARA KISABURO. 

KURISAKI MIDORI (#2422) 

KURODA YOSHIYUKI (238) 
KUROKI KAZUO (AAI) 

KURI YOJI (A ##_) 

KURIYAMA TOMIO (2LUBX) 
KUROKI KAZUO (AAI) 

LEE SANG-IL (4488) 

MATOBA CHISE (F435 +E). See HAMANO SACHI. 
MAEJIMA KENICHI (#0 42—) 
MAGADANI MORIHEI (H#5F-F) 
MAKINO MASAHIRO (“+ #45h, also X / IEt8) 
MANDA KUNITOSHI (Fy FRR) 
MARUNE SANTARO (SLARE ABB) 
MARUYAMA SEIJI (#LLLZAGA) 
MASAKI MORI (BIS?) 

MASAOKA KENZO (KM =) 
MASUMOTO SHOICHIRO ae BB) 
MATSUBAYASHI SHUEI (#2445358) 
MATSUDA SADATSUGU (#3 FAER) 
MATSUE TETSUAKI (#85. 24 BA) 
MATSUI HISAKO (*#8##AF) 

MATSUI MINORU (#3#%8) 

MATSUI YOSHIHIKO (#28# RE) 
MATSUMOTO MASASHI (#228 1E 
MATSUMOTO TOSHIO (#2 AER) 
MATSUNO HIROSHI (#3597681) 
MATSUO AKINORI (43/258 #8) 
MATSUOKA JOJI (43 fF) 
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MATSUYAMA ZENZO (#82 =) 
MAYUZUMI RINTARO (#UA,7245) 
MEIKE MITSURU (203078) 

MIKI SATOSHI (=7KE&) 

MIKI SHIGERU (=7K7%) 

MISUMI KENII (=FSRA-X) 

MITANI KOKI (==) 
MITSUWA AKIRA (=##37) 

MIYAGI MARIKO (S3HKUF) 
MIYANO MASAYUKI (F322) 
MIYATA TOMIKAZU (@HW+=—) 
MIYAZAKI GORO (B12 84) 
MIZUGAE RYUICHI (2K73LS—) 
MIZUKI SOYA (7KARFEtH) 
MIZUTANI TOSHIYUKI (KAZ) 
MOCHIZUKI ROKURO (2A97XB8B) 
MOCHIZUKI TOMOMI (2537938) 
MOKUTO SHIGERU (AFR) 
MOMOI KAORI (#kF## HY) 

MORI KAZUO (#8—4) 

MORI TATSUYA (#84) 
MORIMOTO KOJI (#RA S25) 
MORIMOTO RISA (FRAY E) 
MORINAGA KENJIRO (487K 2NEB) 
MORITA HIROYUKI (#8 HE) 
MORITA YOSHIMITSU (#853) 
MORITANI SHIRO (4A FI BB) 
MOTOHIRO KATSUYUKI (AA5217) 
MOTOKI KATSUHIDE (AANFER) 
KAI KAN (lAJ#®); a.k.a. MUKAI HIROSHI. 
RAKAMI KENII (44 EBS) 
RAKAMI SHOSUKE (#_EiE $48) 
RAKAWA TORU (44) | 3) 

RATA MINORU (#192) 

RATA TAKEO (4#t Eth) 

RATA YASUJI (WH Al) 
RAYAMA MITSUO (#tLU= 38) 
ROGA ATSUSHI (#2 B) 
NAGAISHI TAKAO (RAZOR) 
NAGAMINE TAKAFUMI (#38 X) 
NAGAO SHIROKU (REPS) 


BSS ESEESE 
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NAGAOKA AKINORI (7K HAG S8) 
NAGASAKI SHUNICHI (fRlli(2—) 
NAKAGAWA JIRO (8) | |ZRBB) 
NAKAHARA SHUN (FIR) 
NAKAHIRA KO (#5£§®) 
NAKAJIMA HOZO (HB =) 
NAKAJIMA SADAO (F#BEX) 
NAKAMURA GENJI (HAKI!A 
NAKAMURA NOBORU (4t%) 
NAKAMURA TOSHI (A448). See dictionary entry for ICHIKAWA KON. 
NAKANAMI RYOTA (JI SERA) 
NAKANO HIROYUKI (PEF#47Z) 
NAOKI SANJUGO (BA=+H) 
NEGISHI KICHITARO (482 AEB) 
NIHONMATSU KAZUI (—AS#A Se ER) 
NINAGAWA MIKA (#4) | |S276) 
NISHIKAWA KATSUMI (#35320) 
NISHIKAWA MIWA (#8) ||3240) 
NISHIMURA SHOGORO (PS4t8E GER) 
NISHIMURA YOSHIHIRO (Fat= EB) 
NISHIYAMA MASATERU (f&LLiE#®) 
NISHIYAMA YOICHI (PaLU5#—) 
NODA YUKIO (F228) 

NOGUCHI HARUYASU (£* Ufa) 
NOMURA HIROMASA (SF 4054, also FASE) 
NOMURA HOTEI (A=) 
NOMURA TAKASHI (#741#) 
NOMURA YOSHITARO (2¢4335 AEB) 
NUMATA KOROKU (32EHALAR) 
NUNOKAWA TETSURO (4a) | [f1815) 
OBA HIDEO (KfESit) 

OBAYASHI NOBUHIKO (AMEE) 
OBITANI YURI (#88 EE) 

OCHIAI MASAYUKI G&A iE) 
OCHIAI NAMIO G8 45818) 

OCHIAI YOSHIHITO G&A A) 
ODA MOTOYOSHI (/J\HEk#s) 
OGAWA KINYA (/J\J | |ERt8) 
OGIGAMI NAOKO (3k EEF) 
OGIMACHI KYOKO (HETR+) 
OGURI KOHEI (/J\S2 E232) 
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OHARA KOYU (J REA) 

OHASHI FUMINORI (A#S#288) 
OIKAWA ATARU (Z) ||) 

OISHI IKUO (KG bb) 

OKADA KEI (fa 88%) 

OKADA MATSUE (7583442); a.k.a ATSUGI TAKA. 
OKAMOTO KIHACHI (f= /\) 
OKAMOTO TADANARI (MAN EAR) 
OKAMOTO YOSHIHIKO (MAE) 
OKAMURA TENSAI (MAKE) 
OKAWA SHUNDO (A] | 238) 
OKAWARA TAKAO (A3ARER) 
OKISHIMA ISAO (522) 

OKUDA EIJI (LHR) 

OKUDA HIDEHIKO (2H) 
OKUWAKI TOSHIO (SLAM) 
OMORI KAZUKI (K#R—#it) 
OMORI TATSUSHI (#®1Z 14) 

ONCHI HIDEO (SHHR WR) 

ONO TETSURO (AEF EB) 
OSANAI KAORU (/J\LUA#) 
OSONE TATSUO (K@ 48x) 

OTA KOJI (AGE! 

OTANI KENTARO (K&EABB) 
OTANI TOSHIO (KER) 
OTSUKA YASUO (AiR ER) 

OZAKI JUN (Ela #) 

OZAWA SHIGEHIRO (/J\jR7E44) 
RINTARO (YW/A,7€433). See HAYASHI SHIGEYUKI. 
SAEGUSA GENJIRO (=#X)ROREB) 
SAEGUSA KENKI (=4#4##2) 
SAEKI KIYOSHI (4/1834) 
SAGAWARA HIROSHI (BR) (also written BRIE SR) 
SAITO BUICHI (#EtTH) 

SAITO HAKKO (faR8/\#H) 

SAITO KOICHI (RH) 

SAITO KOSEI (7REILIE) 

SAITO TORAJIRO (RRB RES) 
SAKAGUCHI HIRONOBU (ROME) 
SAKAMOTO JUNIJI (BRASIIESA 
SAKAMOTO YUSAKU (R281) 
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SAKANE TAZUKO (4348 #84) 
SAKATA SHIGENORI (BR EV#= 8) 
SANO KAZUHIRO (4874022) 
SASABE KIYOSHI (44 #B38) 
SASAKI KEISUKE (22 XX 46) 
SASAKI YASUSHI (EX 2>KEB) 
SATO HAJIME (47828) 

SATO HIROKI ((4RR (EB) 

SATO HISAYASU (4498418) 
SATO JUNYA ((ABRAUST, also (EREALGR) 
SATO SHIMAKO (44 RR He) 
SATO TAKESHI (448i) 

SATO TOSHIKI (Hk IRY+) 
SAWADA KENSAKU (HAS) 
SAWADA YUKIHIKO GRH325A) 
SAWASHIMA TADASHI (RBS) 
SAWATA JUNSUKE (REIT) 
SEKIGAWA HIDEO (68) | |Z) 
SEKIGUCHI GEN (BOER) 
SEKIMOTO IKUO (BSAAKR) 
SEKIZAWA SHINICHI (B33R¥—) 
SEO MITSUYO (#E3¢tH) 
SHIBA SEIKA (Sik FER) 
SHIBATA GO (28M) 

SHIBATA TSUNEKICHI (44H?) 
SHIBUTANI NORIKO (22AOUT) 
SHIBUYA MINORU G&82) 
SHIMA KOJI (B#t—) 

SHIMAZU YASUJIRO (BE tREB) 
SHIMIZU TAKASHI GA7K#) 
SHIMOKAWA OTEN (FI IHX) 
SHIMOMURA YUJI( RATS —) 
SHIMOYAMA TEN (FLUX) 
SHIMURA TOSHIO (ATER) 
SHINDO KAZE (#1 #21) 

SHINDO TAKAE (#7 #82247) 
SHINJO TAKU (#7453) 

SHINKAI MAKOTO (#3838) 
SHINOHARA MASAO (f8ER{EX) 
SHINOHARA TETSUO (€/R 4 1) 
SHINOZAKI MAKOTO (421/35) 


ZZ 2.2 22, 
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SHIOTA AKIHIKO (4 FABRE) 
SHIRAKAWA DAISAKU (]) |X) 
SODA KAZUHIRO (48FH405h) 
SODE YUKIKO (lHFHE+) 
SOMAI SHINJI (482KIE_) 

SONE CHIHARU (#48-F 58) 

SONE CHUSEI (#844) 

SONO SHION (I-38) 

SORI FUMIHIKO (4377) 
SUGIE TOSHIO (42; #4) 
SUGIYAMA TAKU (42153) 

SUO MASAYUKI (IBGIE7F) 
SUWA NOBUHIRO (AZAR) 
SUZUKI HIKARU (267K34) 
SUZUKI MASAYUKI (87322) 
SUZUKI NORIFUMI (#87K B32) 
SUZUKI SEITARO (4877S ABB). See dictionary entry for SUZUKI SEIJUN. 
SUZUKI SHIGEYOSHI (#1724) 
SUZUKI YOSHITAKE (#57 Rit) 
TAGUCHI SATOSHI (HHO #4) 
TAIRA YOSHITSUGU (32388#) 
TAIZUMI YASUNAO (HERR) 
TAJIRI YUJI (HRA) 
TAKABAYASHI YOICHI (tt) 
TAKAHASHI BANMEI (4 +88) 
TAKAKAWA CHISUI (j€) | 347K) 
TAKAMI SADAE (@ RES) 
TAKAYAMA HIDEKI (SLUSH) 
TAKEUCHI SUGURU (TTNAZIV) 
TAKEUCHI TETSURO (*7ABKEB) 
TAKITA YOJIRO (S—H3¥— BB) 
TAKIZAWA EISUKE (38) 2298) 
TAKIZAWA TOSHIFUMI GR BDZ) 
TAMA RUMI (R932) 

TANADA YUKI (27214) 
TANAKA EIZO (HP R=) 
TANAKA HIROYUKI (4147) 
TANAKA NOBORU (H#'%) 
TANAKA SHIGEO (HP Bit) 
TANAKA TOKUZO (Hi44#=) 
TANIGUCHI SENKICHI (SOF) 
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TASAKA KATSUHIKO (FIR RAE) 
TASAKA RYUTA (IBA) 
TASAKA TOMOTAKA (HRS — 
TENGAN DAISUKE (KfBXAST 
TEZUKA MAKOTO (#38); a. i a. MACOTO TEZKA. 
TEZUKA MASAAKI (#3 BAA) 
TOMIMOTO SOKICHI (BAS) 
TOMINAGA MAI (BKK) 
TOMINO YOSHIYUKI (BSF Ht&2) 
TOMONO RO (f#2°85) 

TOYODA SHIRO (FAZER) 
TSUBOSHIMA TAKASHI ($7.32) 
TSUCHIYA YUTAKA (LES) 
TSUDA FUJIO (2#HALRA) 
TSUKAMOTO RENPEI (R20E-F) 
TSUKIYAMA KOKICHI (8LU3¢4) 
TSURUMAKI KAZUYA (#848402) 
TSURUTA NORIO (#8HG48) 
TSUTSUMI YUKIHIKO (42322) 
UCHIDA KENIJI (NHIIFALL) 
UMEZAWA KAORU (#85R38) 
URAYAMA KIRIO Gi LLABBB) 
USHIHARA KIYOHIKO (FIRE) 
USHIHARA YOICHI (FIREB—) 
UENO SHINJI (E2¥= fal) 
WAKASUGI MITSUO (4 423¢&) 
WATAI TAKEHARU (48744288) 
WATANABE KUNIO GEiZF88 ) 
WATANABE MAMORU (33038) 
WATANABE SHINTARO (JE 37 ABB) 
YABUKI KIMIRO (KPRZS a 
YABUSHITA TAIJI (&& F225] 
YAGUCHI SHINOBU eee 
YAGURA SHIGEO (K@ Tele) 
YAHAGI TOSHIHIKO (RFR) 
YAMADA TENGO (UBB 
YAMAGA HIROYUKI (UE #22) 
YAMAGUCHI TEPPEI (WO#4°4) 
YAMAMOTO EIICHI (LLANE) 
YAMAMOTO KAJIRO ees, 
YAMAMOTO MICHIO (LUA) 
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YAMAMOTO SANAE (Lz #3) 
YAMAMOTO SHINYA (WASH) 
YAMAMURA KOJI (LUA) 
YAMAMURA SO (LATER) 

YAMANE SHIGEYUKI (WAR AKZZ) 
YAMASHITA KOSAKU (LL) F##HfE) 
YAMASHITA SHUICHI (LL) F45—) 
YAMATOYA ATSUSHI (AAIE“=) 
YAMAZAKI TAKASHI (LIAS) 
YANAGIMACHI MITSUO (499 BT3¢83) 
YANG YONGHI (222242) 

YASUDA KIMIYOSHI (#2H12338) 
YOKOHAMA SATOKO (#835ER +) 
YOKOI TAKESHI (*8#+#25)) 
YOKOYAMA HIROTO (#LLUTS A) 
YONEDA OKIHIRO (KHER 5h) 
YOSHIDA KENJI (GHB 
YOSHIDA KIJU (S&H ®); a.k.a. YOSHIDA YOSHISHIGE. 
YOSHIMURA KOZABURO (GA#ATZS=BB) 
YOSHIMURA MISAO (43##) 
YOSHINO JIRO (HEF —BB) 
YOSHINO KEI (GEF2258 
YOSHIYUKI YUMI (G77H, also written F4TH) 
ASA MASAAKI (34332084) 

ASA NORIAKI (343323845) 

ASA YOSHIO Ga2okB) 

GE SUSUMU (SBI) 

GE TARO (SBIABB) 

KISADA ISAO (477€ 22) 

MOTO MAREO (#25754) 
YAMA KUNIHIKO (G#LUFRE) 
ZEZE TAKAHISA (#222) 


YU 
YU 
YU 
YU 
YU 
YU 
YU 
YU 


PERFORMERS 


AIDA MASUE (HBL). See dictionary entry for HARA SETSUKO. 
AIKAWA SHO (38) ||33)) 

AIZOME KYOKO (2&4) 

AMACHI SHIGERU (407%) 

ANDO NOBORU (227##) 
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ARASHI KANJURO (JL 6B) 

ASAOKA RURIKO G2.E/LUF) 

ATSUSHI KIYOSHI (2328) 

BANRI MASAYO (H#B*) 

CHIBA SACHIKO (+-##49+) 

CHIBA SHINICHI (F232 B—); a.k.a. SONNY CHIBA. 

EGAWA UREO (31) | |= 4L##) 

ENAMI KYOKOGLRAF) 

FUJI JUNKO (Balti) 

FUJI TATSUYA (ath) 

FUJI MITSUGU (#8##&) 

FUJITA SUSUMU (BEE) 

HANA HAJIME (/ \7-#) 

HANAI RANKO (4E## f+) 

HANAYAGI HARUMI ({E4MlASAH) 

HARADA YOSHIO (REA) 

HASHIMOTO KOJI (*#§AJGB)). See dictionary entry for YAKUSHO KOJI. 
HAYAKAWA KINTARO (®)||S@2AEB). See dictionary entry for HAY- 
AKAWA SESSUE. 

HAYAMA MICHIKO (#2LU=#F-+) 

HAYASHI CHOJIRO (*44—E8). See dictionary entry for HASEGAWA 
KAZUO. 

HIDARI SACHIKO (4232+) 

HIRATA AKIHIKO (72 HABER) 

HIRAYAMA HIDEKO CELA). See dictionary entry for TAKAMINE 
HIDEKO. 

ICHIKAWA HATAYA (1H) | |t4) 

ICHIKAWA RAIZO (tH) ||) 

ICHIKAWA UTAEMON (7H) |i F9) 

IKE REIKO (3834) 

INAGAKI GORO (#18 EBB) 

INOUE MASAO (##_EiERX) 

IRIE TAKAKO (AGLIEDF) 

ISSEI OGATA (1 ‘7 -2@—EF2) 

IZUMI KYOKO (RR) 

JO KENSABURO (Sk§#=BA). See WAKAYAMA TOMISABURO. 
KAGAWA YUKIE (&) ||#) 

KANESHIRO TAKESHI (a2 Sit) 

KANO JUNKO (HHIIB) 

KATAOKA CHIEZO (( FD) 

KATAOKA NIZAEMON XI (Fr a{2 A P49) 
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KATO MASAYA (HORB7Et) 

KATORI SHINGO (GAVE) 

KAYAMA YUZO (HOLURE=) 

KIMURA TAKUYA (ANATHHER) 

KIKUCHI YURIKO 44! GF). See dictionary entry for KIKUCHI RINKO. 
KISHIDA KYOKO (HSH) 

KOCHI MOMOKO (AJ A®k+F) 

KOSUGI ISAMU (/J\4258) 

KOYAMA AKIKO (/J\LUFAF) 

KUBO NAOKO (A4RR 48+) 

KURISHIMA SUMIKO (#BT#F) 

KUROKAWA YATARO (2) | |SNAXEB) 

KUSANAGI TSUYOSHI (4g/8 BEB) 

MAEDA KOYO (fu FEHR) 

MAEDA MICHIKO (8 i+) 

MARUYAMA AKIHIRO (2LLLUBAZ). See MIWA AKIHIRO. 
MATSUBARA CHIEKO (#2) R29 BF) 

MATSUDA EIKO (#SFH 28) 

MATSUDA SHUNSUI (#3 #22) 

MATSUDA YUSAKU (#3FH(E4F) 

MATSUI SUISEI (#a+2275): Benshi/narrator. 

MATSUSHIMA NANAKO (4B F) 

MATSUYAMA YOKO (4#21UAF) 

MIHARA YOKO (= R# +) 

MIWA AKIHIRO (32849). See MARUYAMA AKIHIRO. 

MIYAGI MARIKO (SKU +F) 

MIYAMOTO NOBUKO (=A(3+) 

MIYASHITA JUNKO (= FIlB+) 

MIZUHARA YUKI (2K/RIDD #0) 

MIZUTANI YAEKO (KE /\#F) 

MOMOI KAORI (#k## HY) 

MORI MASAYUKI (#8422) 

MIURA TOMOKAZU (=3#2241) 

NAGASE MASATOSHI (7K #8 EBX) 

NAKAGAWA YOSHIO ()1|#531) 

NAKAI MASAHIRO (415 1EI&) 

NAKAMURA KASEN (BAYER) 

NAKAMURA MAMI (BATHE) 
N 
N 
N 


AKAMURA TAMAYO (A4t35##) 
AKATANI MIKI (HAA) 
EGISHI AKEMI (48 2593€) 
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NUGUMURA SACHIKO (#84934). See dictionary entry for HIDARI 
SACHIKO. 

ODA GOICHI (/]\Hffll—). See dictionary entry for TAKAKURA KEN. 
ODAGIRI JO (A7Z#FULY3—, also written as /| Ate) 

OGAWA SETSUKO (Js) | E#) 

OKADA EIJI (fIB22X) 

OKADA TOKIHIKO (fe) HERE) 

OKOCHI DENJIRO (AGFIATG EB) 

OKUDA EIJI (AHER—) 

OKUMURA MASARU (2.41 f#). See WAKAYAMA TOMISABURO. 
OKUMURA TOSHIO (L4T#UK). See dictionary entry for KATSU SHINTARO. 
OTA MASAKO (AHF). See dictionary entry for KAJI MEIKO. 
OTAKA YOSHIKO (KEW). See dictionary entry for YAMAGUCHI 
YOSHIKO. 

OTOWA NOBUKO (Z (43+) 

RI KORAN (4288). See dictionary entry for YAMAGUCHI YOSHIKO. 
RYU CHISHU (447932) 

SAI SHOKI (#7); a.k.a. Choe Seung-hui. 

SAITO TATSUO (BBE) 

SANADA HIROYUKI (HAZ) 

SAKAMOTO RYUICHI (4RANBE—) 

SATO TADANOBU (JERE EM(B). See dictionary entry for ASANO TADANOBU. 
SAWAMURA HARUKO (RHF) 

SAWATO MIDORI (222): Benshi 

SERA MASANORI (t# 238)) 

SHIBASAKI KO (824017) 

SHIMURA TAKASHI (GATS) 

SHIRAKAWA KAZUKO () | |F0#) 

SHISHIDO JO (AF EE); a.k.a. Joe Shishido. 

SUGAWARA BUNTA (S/R XA) 

SUGIMOTO MIKI (42283€ it) 

SUGIMURA HARUKO (42434) 

SUZUKI DENMEI (#8744288) 

SUZUKI SUMIKO (#828) 

TAGUCHI TOMOROWO (HUF ERI) 

TAKAHASHI HIDEKI (Stet) 

TAKARADA AKIRA (S454) 

TAKENAKA NAOTO (71 EA) 

TAKEUCHI RIKI (M71AA) 

TAMURA DENKICHI (HA#M#). See dictionary entry for BANDO TSU- 
MASABURO. 
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TAMURA MASAKAZU (fA4TIE AD) 

TAMURA RYO (Hi#t33) 

TAMURA TAKAHIRO (HBL) 

TANBA TETSURO (FREER) 

TANI NAOMI (477 =) 

TERAJIMA SHINOBU (LO) 

TERAJIMA SUSUMU (# Bi) 

TERASHIMA SHINOBU (3# BLO) 
TOKUGAWA MUSEI (4) ||2=4): Benshi/narrator. 
TONNO EIJIRO (EF234 BB) 

TSUCHIYA ANNA (B77) 

TSUKIGATA RYUNOSUKE (AZBEZ7) 
TSUKUBA HISAKO (SAKAF) 

TSURUTA KOJI (#8H34_) 

UCHIDA YUYA (AH td) 

UEHARA KEN (EERE) 

UMEKI MIYOSHI (#87K3E(0) 

WAKAO AYAKO (GEM) 

WAKAYAMA TOMISABURO (4 LU =&b) 
WATANABE ERIKO (ZU F) 

WATARI TETSUYA (3274) 

YAGIRA YUYA (#D2E (90) 

YAKUSHIMARU HIROKO (3841 4LUAF) 
YAMADA ISUZU (LUBA +E) 

YAMAGUCHI, SHIRLEY (YAMAGUCHI SHAARIL, WO2+—U-—). 
See dictionary entry for YAMAGUCHI YOSHIKO. 
YAMAMOTO FUJIKO (UARBEF) 
YAMAMURA SO (L4H) 

YAMANE TOSHIKO (LLuAE#+) 

YANAGI YUREI (##J12—L/1) 

YANO MOTOKO (XK #¥7t+). See dictionary entry for KYO MACHIKO. 
YASUDA MICHIYO (2 HA3Ef%) 

YOKOHAMA UNPEI (#8132°7) 

YOROZUYA KINNOSUKE (48,271) 


OTHER FIGURES 
ABE KOBO (22887358): Novelist. 


AKUTAGAWA RYUNOSUKE (#¥)||#22Z71): Novelist. 
AMAKASU MASAHIKO (Hf #8 1E 7): Manchuria Film Association president. 
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ARAI HARUHIKO (#8 Z): Screenwriter/critic. 

ARAI SABURO (#1/& =88): Importer of Thomas Edison’s Kinetoscope projector. 
ARAKI KEIKO (FN EFF): PIA Film Festival director. 

ARAKI NOBUYOSHI (Fi AN#E1E): Photographer. 

ARATO GENJIRO (FF JR-REB): Producer. 

ASANO YOSHIZO (3¢£¥ 2 =): Founder of Taikatsu. 

ASHIZAWA ATSUKO (#72448): Cinematographer. 

BEAT KIYOSHI (E— 3%): Comedian, of Two Beats act, with Kitano 
Takeshi. 

CHIKAMATSU MONZAEMON (J4#P9AC43F9): Edo-period Bunraku and 
Kabuki dramatist. 

FUJIOKA ASAKO (#8(t]/88): YIDFF programmer. 

FUJISAWA MAMORU (B&351). See dictionary entry for HISAISHI JO. 
FUJITA GORO (#&FA GSB): Writer and former yakuza. 

GOTO KOICHI (44#3)—): New Shintoho president. 

GURYU HACHIRO (£2 7i/\ 8B): Alias for Suzuki Seijun scriptwriting group. 
HANI MIO (3}3{2AR): Writer and essayist, daughter of Hani Susumu. 
HANI MOTOKO (334{2%&-): Feminist writer and grandmother of Hani 
Susumu. 

HANI GORO (32){= 88): Marxist historian and father of Hani Susumu. 
HARA MASATO (JRIEA): Producer. 

HAYASHI FUMIKO (#43235€): Novelist. 

HIRAI TARO 7##ABB): Birthname of the writer Rampo Edogawa. 
HIRAOKA KIMITAKE (7 [ia] ). Birthname of the writer Mishima Yukio. 
HORI KYUSAKU (48{€): Nikkatsu president. 

HORI MASAHIRO (H#3£7): Hori Kydsaku’s son and successor as Nikkatsu 
president. 

HOSHINO KOJI ( #26 _): Studio Ghibli president since 1 February 2008. 
ICHISE TAKASHIGE (— #882): J-Horror producer. 

IFUKUBE AKIRA (fF 482684): Composer. 

INAHATA KATSUTARO (figXHRSABB): Japanese Lumiére representative 
who introduced the Cinématographe to Japan. 

ISEKI TSUNEO (#BStBHHE): Art Theatre Guild president. 

IZUMI KYOKA (R816): Novelist. 

KADOKAWA GENYOSHI (#9) | |/##8): Founder of Kadokawa Shoten Pub- 
lishing. 

KADOKAWA TSUGUHIKO (f)||H&%): President of Kadokawa Shoten 
Publishing. 

KANEKO NIRO (3#-+—_88): Real name of Beat Kiyoshi, comedian. 
KATAOKA NIZAEMON (rfti{2A P49): Kabuki actor. 

KATAYAMA KYOICHI (Fras): Novelist. 
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KAWAI SHINYA (7JF# #14): Producer. 

KAWAI TOKUSABURO (]47#=88): Kawai Film Production Company 
president. 

KAWAKITA KASHIKO (J||2B4*UC): Wife of Kawakita Nagamasa. 
KAWAKITA KAZUKO (J||# 2404): Daughter of Kawakita Nagamasa. 
KAWANAKA NOBUHIRO (D4)07%DORXU4): Image Forum cofounder 
and experimental filmmaker. 

KAWAURA KENICHI (34];ait—): President of Yoshizawa Company 
KIDO SHIRO (7 YER): Shochiku president. 

KIKUCHI KAN (49788): Novelist and former Daiei president. 

KIKUCHI YUHO (397MM): Novelist. 

KITO YUKIE (7\#E3#7L): Producer. 

KOBAYASHI ICHIZO (/]\#4—=): Financial backer of P.C.L./Toho. 
KOBAYASHI KISABURO (/]\fA==BB): Founder of Tenkatsu. 
KOBAYASHI SACHIKO (/]\fA(E#8-F): Producer/screenwriter. 

KOIZUMI YAKUMO (/J\587\): Adopted Japanese name of Lafcadio Hearn. 
KUZUI KINSHIRO (SHARES): Art Theatre Guild producer. 

MAKINO MITSUO (<=+/ 3th): Toei head of production. 

MATSUDA MASAO (#&FHECSS): Critic and screenwriter. 

MATSUMOTO LEIJI (4378S): Manga artist. 

MINOURA JINGO (#73): Producer. 

MIYAMOTO KEN (AS): Screenwriter. 

MIYASAKA SUSUMU (223i): Director’s Company founder. 
MIYAZAWA KENJI (= 3REV3A): Writer/poet. 

MORI IWAO (#8457): Toho production head. 

MORI KATSUYUKI (48147): Former SMAP member. 

MORI MASAYUKI (#851): Producer. 

MOTOGI SOJIRO (AXARIE= BB). Producer. 

MURAKI YOSHIRO (#75 GBB): Art designer. 

NAGATA MASAICHI (7K FA4—): Daiei president. 

NAKAGAMI KENJI (FE f2X): Novelist. 

NAKAMURA TSURUZO (HATER). See dictionary entry for ONOE 
MATSUNOSUKE. 

NAKANO TERUYOSHI (12784): Special effects artist. 

NAKATANI SADAYORI (F#4 E#8): Nikkatsu president in 1930s. 
NATSUME SOSEKI (& Bit): Novelist. 

NEGISHI KANICHI (#8/===—): Head of production at Nikkatsu during 1930s. 
NODA KOGO (2¥si48): Screenwriter. 

NOGAMI TERUYO (FE f8{X): Assistant to Kurosawa Akira. 

OE KENZABURO (A7L##= 88): Nobel Prize-winning novelist. 

OKADA SHIGERU (f@JFH7%): Toei head of production. 
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OKAWA HIROSHI (A] | |18): Toei president. 

OKURA MITSUGI (ALEX): Original Shintoho producer. 
OKUYAMA KAZUYOSHI (224018): Producer. 

ONO ATSUKO (A#¥9XF): Producer. 

ONO SEIKO (/)\£F22): YIDFF programmer. 

ONO YOKO (/J\£¥5+##): Artist, musician, and experimental filmmaker. 
OSAWA YOSHIO (A722): Founder of J.O. Studios. 

OTANI TAKEJIRO (K@7T-REB): Shochiku founder. 

SASA GENJU (E51): Prokino founding member. 

SASAKI MAMORU (444 2N5F): Screenwriter. 

SASAKI SHIRO (AX 73 £88): ATG President. 

SAITO RYOSUKE (a 248): Screenwriter. 

SATO KEIKO ((4B87X+): President of Kokuei. 

SATO TADAO ((£BE:8383): Critic. 

SHIMOZAWA KAN (81783): Novelist and creator of Zatoichi. 
SHIRASAKA YOSHIO (AitghUKEA): Screenwriter. 

SHIRAI MATSUJIRO (AH *A2NBB): Shochiku founder. 

SHIRAI SHIGERU (AFF): News cameraman. 

SHUNDO KOJI (2BE74%): Toei producer. 

SUGIYAMA KOHEI (4211285): Cinematographer. 

SUZUKI KOJI (#87X3¢5)): Novelist, author of Ringu. 

SUZUKI NORIKO (#740): Screenwriter. 

SUZUKI TOSHIO (#87\ XX): Studio Ghibli president. 

TAGA SHOSUKE (28437): Art Theatre Guild president. 
TAKAHASHI HIROSHI (447*): Screenwriter. 

TAKAHASHI SHINJI (ta{S78): First importer of of Thomas Edison’s 
Kinetoscope peep-show device. 

TAKAMI KOSHUN (@ JG): Author of Battle Royale. 
TAKEUCHI KASHIKO (177A DUC). See KAWAKITA KASHIKO 
TANAKA TOMOYUKI (HI##2z3#): Producer of Godzilla films. 
TANAKA YOZO (HAAfmid): Screenwriter. 

TOMIYAMA KATSUE (S LUA0;#71): Founder of Image Forum. 
TOMIYAMA SHOGO (B|IU&®): Producer of Godzilla Millennium series. 
TOMIYAMA SHOGO (BIW ®): Producer. 

UEMURA YASUJI (484748 —): Founder of P.C.L. 

UMEYA SHOKICHI (#87): Founder of the M. Pathé Company. 
WADA EMI (4A S83€): Costume designer. 

WADA NATTO (40-1): Screenwriter and wife of Ichikawa Kon. 
YAMAGUCHI TENRYU (LWEX#E): Founder of Zensh6 Kinema and 
brother of actor Ichikawa Utaemon. 

YAMAKAWA KICHITARO (14) ||F7ACBB): Teikine founder. 
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YANAGISHIMA KATSUMI (#1 352.C): Cinematographer. 

YODA YOSHIKATA (4K FH): Screenwriter. 

YOKOTA EINOSUKE (#8FH2K727)/#8EH2k7Z 8): Founder of the Yokota 
Company and first Nikkatsu president. 

YOKOTA MASUNOSUKE (#8FH #728): Brother and business partner 
of YOKOTA EINOSUKE. 
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AIDORU (7°4 FV): From the English loan word “idol,” referring to mostly 
female pop stars, fashion models, actors, and TV personalities. 

ANMA (F&): A practitioner of Japanese massage. In the Edo period par- 
ticularly, amna were itinerant and the profession was often seen as the 
reserve of blind people. 

AV (ADARUTO BIDEO, 72) E77): Pornographic hardcore video 
or DVD. 

BAKENEKO ({E 438): Ghost cat stories. Also known as kaiby6 (‘PE38). 

BAKUMATSU-MONO (#2): Stories set during the final years of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, following the arrival of Commodore Matthew Perry 
in 1853, marking the end of Japan’s isolationist foreign policy, and the 
Meiji Restoration of 1867, the beginning of the modern era. 

BUNGEI EIGA (3@sPR1B): A genre of films based on literary classics. 

BUNKA EIGA (3C{EBRIE)): A form of educational documentary fostered 
during the 1930s with the aim of informing the public about local customs 
and traditions and Japan’s cultural heritage. Lit. “culture film.” 

BUNRAKU (3238): A form of traditional Japanese puppet theater founded in 
Osaka in 1684, with individual puppets controlled by several puppeteers. 

DOKYUMENTARI EIGA (F414 4!) — BRE): Documentary films. 

DOGA (#iB)): Early term for animation. Lit. “moving pictures.” 

DOKURITSU EIGA (3832BR/)): Independent film. The term was first used 
in the mid-1920s in relation to the companies founded by individuals who 
left a major studio to form their own production outfits and was used in the 
1960s to refer euphemistically to adult films. 

EIGA KOKUSAKU KENGI-AN (PREIEIRiR): The “Proposal for 
Bringing Cinema into Line with National Policy” bill, passed by the Diet 
on 4 March 1933. 

GEKIGA (iB): A style of manga with a more adult content and cinereal- 
istic style that emerged in the late 1950s. The term, literally meaning “dra- 
matic pictures,” was coined to distinguish the genre from the more general 
and younger-oriented manga. 
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GEKIHYO (&§s#): Theatrical criticism journal established by Takechi Tet- 
suji. Lit. Drama Criticism. 

GENDAI-GEKI (ER4¢E!): Modern-day or contemporary dramas, as op- 
posed to historical jidai-geki. 

HOGA (#8/)): Japanese films, as opposed to foreign films, or yéga. 

JIJI EIGA (b33BRi8)): Current event films, documentary films covering 
current affairs. 

JIKKEN EIGA (2882/8): Experimental film. 

JIKKYO EIGA (#32): “Real condition” films, an early term for documen- 
tary. 

JINGI ({238): The yakuza code, comprised of the characters for “humanity” 
and “justice.” 

JISSHA EIGA (25 -2R): Actuality films. 

JITSUROKU (#8): A prefix to many fiction film titles, especially dur- 
ing the 1970s, mainly, though not exclusively, within the yakuza genre, to 
denote either that the stories are based on real events, or possess a natural- 
istic, documentary-like shooting style. Lit. “true record.” 

JODO (#8): Japanese martial art. 

JUN’ AI (#4): A genre of “pure love” films that was popular for a short time 
in the early 21st century, after the release of Yukisada Isao’s Crying Out 
Love, in the Center of the World (Sekai no chiishin de, ai o sakebu) in 2004. 

JUNSHI (34)3€): Loyalty suicide. 

KAGAKU EIGA (#44 8RiB): Science films. 

KAGE-E ANIMESHON (34487°— A—V/4V): Silhouette or shadow ani- 
mation. 

KATSUBEN (J4##): Benshi commentary. 

KATSUDO SHASHIN (3421538): An early term for films, before it be- 
came superseded by the word eiga. Lit. “moving photographs.” 

KATSUDO SHASHIN KOGYO TOSHIMARI KISOKU (495 5807 
BX#H#H4)): Motion Picture Entertainment Industry Control Regulations, 
the first laws directly concerned with the regulation of film issued by the 
Metropolitan Police in 1917. 

KATSUDO SHASHIN (FIRUMU) KENETSU KIROKU (4/5277 
)VL 4848828): Motion Pictures (Film) Censorship Regulations, issued 
in 1925 by the Home Ministry; the first national law on film censorship. 

KEIHIN ANPO KYOTO (REE RELL): The Keihin Anti Security Treaty 
Joint Struggle, a left-wing radical organization opposed to American mili- 
tary presence in Japan. 

KINBAKU (#): A form of sexual bondage specific to Japan, with the 
emphasis on performance. Kinbaku, literally “tight binding,” has been a 
frequent component of pink cinema. 
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KIRI-GAMI ANIMESHON (WU#K7—%—VYav): Cut-out or collage 
animation. 

KIROKU EIGA (3c222/): Real-life record films. Another term for docu- 
mentary films. 

KOKKA SODOIN-HO (E)R#8) 574): The National Mobilization Law, 
legislated on 24 March 1938 to deal with the wartime situation. 

KOKUSAKU EIGA (E)S@2R 1B): Wartime “national policy” films. 

MAEURI (803¢4): Advance block-booking sales system prevalent in the 

1980s, wherein studios would presell tickets regardless of the films’ qual- 

ity, often in conjunction with corporate partners. 

MANGA (72): Japanese comic books or graphic novels. The term literally 

means frivolous, meandering, or diverting pictures. See also GEKIGA. 

MANGA EIGA (73 E)ERB): Alternate term for animation. 

MATATABI-MONO (A&iit#J): Stories featuring wandering gamblers, a 

precursor to the yakuza genre. 

MISEMONO (5 +t4): Sideshow attractions. In the early years, this was the 

status of cinema, a novelty usually shown in non-purpose-built venues as 

an adjunct to vaudeville or variety acts. 

MUKOKUSEKI AKUSHON (8 E1#87"7 4): Meaning “borderless ac- 
tion films,” a term used to refer to Nikkatsu’s action films during the late 
1950s and 1960s, whose fictional worlds were not specifically Japanese, 
but drew from foreign cinematic sources. 

MUSEI EIGA (#875 BRiH): Silent film. 

NIKUTAI-HA JOYU (A&B): Glamorous young actresses employed 

by the various studios in the 1950s whose appearances signified a more 

overtly sexual allure to their films. Lit. “Flesh Group Actresses.” 

NINKYO EIGA ({£42ER1E)): A subgenre of yakuza films pioneered by Toei. 

Lit. “chivalry film.” 

NYUSU EIGA (=1—Z BRE): News films. 

OGON JIDAI (@ 4X): The “Golden Age” of Japanese cinema, a term 
that was originally used to refer to the 1930s, although a second Golden 
Age was identified in the 1950s, with the increased international interest 
in the nation’s films. 

ONNAGATA (22712): See OYAMA. 

ONRYO (28%): A vengeful ghost. 

OTAKU (&7<4): Deriving from an honorific second-person pronoun mean- 
ing “your house” or “your family,” it refers to anyone with an unhealthy, 
obsessive interest in specialist fields, particularly anime, manga, toys, or 
video games. Initially used in a pejorative sense, the term has been re- 
claimed by such fans as a badge of honor. 

OYABUN (#83)): Yakuza gang boss. 
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OYAMA (22#2): Male performers who played female roles in early Japanese 
film until the early 1920s, when they were replaced by actresses, a theatri- 
cal tradition deriving from Kabuki theater. The word onnagata, a direct 
reading of the two characters comprising the word, which mean “woman” 
and “shape, form, or style,” is also used. 

SEIJIN EIGA (AXA BRE): Adult films rated R-18 by Eirin. 

SEISHUN EIGA (#40RiE): Youth film, aimed at teenage or college age 
audiences. 

SENKI EIGA (#¥acPR): Battle record films. 

SHICHIFUKUJIN (C#a##): Lit. “Seven Gods of Fortune” or “Seven 
Lucky Gods,” the term refers collectively to the seven directors from the 
pink film industry who emerged after the Shitenn6 in the late 1990s. 

SHISHOMIN-GEKI (THERE): An alternative name for the shomin-geki 
genre. 

SHITENNO (9X): The “Four Devils” or “Four Heavenly Gods” of the 
pink film who emerged in the early 1990s. 

SOTSUMESHON (A—'YA—V ar): Refers to the tokusatsu (“special 
effects”) technique used in kaijii eiga such as Godzilla of having actors 
dressed in monster suits play the giant monsters. 

YONKI NO KAI (484%): Short-lived production group established in 
1969 by Ichikawa Kon, Kinoshita Keisuke, Kobayashi Masaki, and Kuro- 
sawa Akira. The name translates as the “Four Knights Group.” 

YOGA (;¥): Foreign films, as opposed to héga, or domestically produced 
films. 

ZENGAKUREN (238): The All-Japan Federation of Student’s Self- 
Governing Associations, a national student body involved in many of 
the left-wing protests from the 1950s onward. An abbreviation of ZEN 
NIHON GAKUSEI JICHIKAI SORENGO (@EARFERBSHES). 
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INTRODUCTION 


This bibliography is primarily concerned with giving as comprehensive a 
list of English-language resources on Japanese cinema as possible. Space 
constraints, as much as the ephemeral nature of the Internet, regrettably 
weigh against the inclusion of articles, reviews, and interviews published 
exclusively online, although a number of specialist websites are listed in 
a separate section at the end. Nor has it been possible to include the large 
number of contextualizing essays and interviews that have appeared in the 
liner notes of DVD releases or festival catalogs, although I have endeavored 
to include publications by film festivals that have dedicated retrospectives to 
specific areas of Japanese cinema. A selection of Japanese sources (both book 
publications and periodicals) of particular significance or utility appears at 
the end, followed by other important studies in non-English languages. Note 
that for the sake of simplicity, the names of Japanese authors are indexed ac- 
cording to Western naming conventions and without macrons throughout the 
bibliography (e.g., Iwasaki, Akira; Oshima, Nagisa). 

As even a cursory look at the bibliography reveals, there has been a wealth 
of material written on Japanese cinema, with a particular proliferation since 
the new millennium, and publications such as Alexander Jacoby’s A Critical 
Handbook of Japanese Film Directors: From the Silent Era to the Present 
Day (2008) filling in many of the gaps left by previous reference guides about 
Japanese filmmakers. This recent explosion in interest can be attributed to 
several factors: the new ease of accessibility to information brought about by 
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the Internet, the rise in film availability due to DVD, the increasing number of 
university film departments and courses dedicated to Asian and film studies, 
and the large number of film festivals that have held special programs and 
retrospectives focused on Japanese cinema. 

It is clear from the size and scope of the bibliography that the focus among 
foreign observers has been very much on individual directors and genres, 
and core areas still remain that require further investigation, including more 
detailed histories of the studios and the individuals working in them; eco- 
nomic practices in the industry; the role technological advances have played 
in influencing the form, content, and audiences of the resulting products; 
and the historical processes of overseas distribution and exhibition. Within 
the broad field of film studies in general, academic researchers and popular 
writers alike have identified a need for a more interdisciplinary and intercul- 
tural approach, with an increased awareness of the difficulties in defining the 
concept of a “national cinema” in the 21st century and the problematic area 
of separating cinema as an art form from its primary commercial function. It 
is inevitable that such an approach will see continuing advances being made 
in the field of Japanese film studies. 

The recent wave of overseas interest stands in stark contrast to the first 50 
or so years of Japanese cinema’s history. This can be attributed to the small 
number of films that received any significant distribution in English-speaking 
countries. Those few titles that did, such as Kinugasa Teinosuke’s Crossroads 
(Jujir6, 1928), released in the United States as Slums of Tokyo in 1930, and 
Naruse Mikio’s Wife, Be Like a Rose (Isuma yo bara no yo ni, 1935), which 
opened in New York in 1937 under the title Kimiko, were only covered in 
stand-alone reviews in newspapers and trade journals such as the New York 
Times and Variety. Although reviews of individual films are not generally 
included in the bibliography, for the sake of historical importance, references 
to the Variety coverage of such early titles, as well as fuller analyses of other 
films in the “Studies of Particular Films” section, have been included. 

Articles and books published during or referring to the early period are 
listed in the “Silent Era” section of the bibliography. The arrival of cinema 
in Japan has been written about in some depth, in articles by academics 
including Peter High (“The Dawn of Cinema in Japan”; “Umeya Shokichi: 
The Revolutionist as Impresario”) and the Japanese scholars Iwamoto Kenji 
(“From Rensageki to Kinodrama’”’) and Komatsu Hiroshi (“The Lumiere 
Cinematographe and the Production of the Cinema in Japan in the Earliest 
Period”). An aspect of particular interest in the cinema of this period has been 
the benshi film narrators. The Japan-based Friends of Silent Films Associa- 
tion has published an accessible account of the most famous practitioners of 
this art form, The Benshi—Japanese Silent Film Narrators (2001), and other 
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short books from the organization include those focusing on the stars and the 
films of the era. There are also more scholarly studies of the phenomenon, 
including articles by Joseph Anderson (“Spoken Silents in the Japanese Cin- 
ema, Essay on the Necessity of Katsuben” ) and Jeffrey Dym (“Benshi and 
the Introduction of Motion Pictures to Japan’). 

Audience viewing practices, the emergence of film publications, and dis- 
courses about cinema have been written about by a number of scholars, in 
particular Aaron Gerow and Joanne Bernardi, whose Writing in Light: The 
Silent Scenario and the Japanese Pure Film Movement (2001) details the 
context of the Pure Film Movement, while Thomas LaMarre’s Shadows on 
the Screen: Tanizaki Jun’ichiro on Cinema & “Oriental” Aesthetics (2005) 
looks at the involvement of the celebrated literary figure Tanizaki Junichir6 in 
the early stages of the industry. The emergence of contemporary gendai-geki 
genres and depictions of modern life, particularly those of the company Sho- 
chiku in the 1920s, has been covered in depth by Mitsuyo Wada-Marciano 
in several articles and more fully in her book, Nippon Modern: Japanese 
Cinema of the 1920s and 1930s (2008). 

Film culture during Japan’s period of colonial expansion up to and includ- 
ing the Pacific War is detailed in a number of books written more recently, in- 
cluding Michael Baskett’s The Attractive Empire: Transnational Film Culture 
in Imperial Japan (2008), of particular interest with regard to Japanese pro- 
duction and distribution practices in its Asian colonies, and Peter High’s The 
Imperial Screen: Japanese Film Culture in the Fifteen Years’ War, 1931-45 
( 2003), an exhaustive account of the films, the studios, and the individuals 
who worked in them during wartime. The anthology of essays contained in 
The Japan/America Film Wars: WWII Propaganda and Its Cultural Contents, 
edited by Abé Mark Nornes and Yukio Fukushima, also provides a valuable 
source of contextual information, while Nornes covers the same period in 
Japanese Documentary Film: The Meiji Era Through Hiroshima (2003). Dar- 
rell William Davis, in Picturing Japaneseness: Monumental Style, National 
Identity, Japanese Film, examines the stylistic and thematic differences that 
manifested themselves in the films produced between 1936 and 1941, the 
canonization of nativist subject matter and aesthetics fostered as a reaction 
to Western cinema, which he terms the Monumental Style, while Kyoko 
Hirano’s Mr. Smith Goes to Tokyo: Japanese Cinema Under the American 
Occupation, 1945-1952 (1992) provides a detailed account of the industry 
in the postwar period. Such sources are covered in the “War and Film” sec- 
tion of the bibliography, except for Hirano’s book, which is listed under the 
“Censorship” section. 

It was not until 1959 that Joseph Anderson and Donald Richie’s The Japa- 
nese Film: Art and Industry appeared, with a revised and expanded edition 
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published in 1982. It is still seen as the definitive account of the industry’s 
history. This volume was the first work on Japanese cinema in the English 
language and marked a turning point in its overseas appreciation and under- 
standing, with increased exposure at international film festivals that saw new 
developments more or less written about as and when they occurred. Based in 
Tokyo, Richie emerged as the main authority on Japanese film in the English 
language, with books on the directors Kurosawa Akira and Ozu Yasujir6 and 
numerous articles published from the late 1950s onward. 

Later prominent overviews of the field include books by Joan Mellen 
(Voices from the Japanese Cinema, 1975; The Waves at Genji Door: Japan 
Through its Cinema, 1976), Audie Bock (Japanese Film Directors, 1978), 
and Keiko McDonald (Cinema East: A Critical Study of Major Japanese 
Films, 1983). Sato Tadao was the only Japanese critic whose work was 
translated into English at the time, with Currents in Japanese Cinema: Es- 
says (1982), and to this day translations of Japanese writers are regrettably 
few. A number of analytical formalist studies appeared starting in the late 
1970s, with key titles including Noél Burch’s To the Distant Observer: Form 
and Meaning in the Japanese Cinema (1979), which attempted to explain 
Japanese cinema’s deviations from the Hollywood norms of filmmaking with 
redress to its culture and artistic traditions, and David Bordwell’s Ozu and the 
Poetics of Cinema (1988). 

Following titles such as David Desser’s Eros plus Massacre: An Introduc- 
tion to the Japanese New Wave Cinema (1988), more attention has been paid 
to broader trends in the industry and the social, economic, or political cir- 
cumstances in which films have been produced. A new generation of writers, 
including Eric Cazdyn, Aaron Gerow, Peter High, Kyoko Hirano, Thomas 
LaMarre, and Abé Mark Nornes, emerged over the next decade, all with their 
specific spheres of interest, and scholarship moved its focus from textual 
analysis and auteur studies to issues of domestic reception, industry trends 
and practices, and how cinema was tied into the country’s broader cultural 
and political history. Issues such as gender and the experiences of different 
ethnic groups in Japan also fell under the critical spotlight. Publications on 
films and filmmakers that specifically deal with these areas (for example, 
articles on Isao Yukisada’s zainichi romance Go! or the actresses turned direc- 
tors, Tanaka Kinuyo and Hidari Sachiko) are included in the relevant biogra- 
phy sections “Homosexuality and Film,” “Women Filmmakers and Women 
in Film,” and “Ethnicity and Racial Identity,” rather than under “Studies of 
Particular Films” or “Studies of Particular Filmmakers.” 

With much of the writing on Japanese cinema primarily concerned with the 
classical and New Wave periods, until the past decade little attention has been 
given to Japanese cinema from the late 1970s onward, the belief espoused by 
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many of the field’s main authorities from this period being that the industry 
was in terminal decline. By the time of the rekindling of interest at the turn 
of the millennium, the only books to give broad overviews of the films and 
directors that appeared in the 1990s were Mark Schilling’s Contemporary 
Japanese Film (1999) and Tom Mes and Jasper Sharp’s The Midnight Eye 
Guide to New Japanese Film (2004), and the only filmmaker to receive sig- 
nificant attention in the West was Kitano Takeshi. The situation seems to be 
better now, with directors such as Kore’eda Hirokazu, Kurosawa Kiyoshi, 
and Miike Takashi having a far wider prominence overseas than they would 
have had a decade or so earlier, and the number of articles or books devoted 
to contemporary Japanese films and filmmakers has grown accordingly. 

The significant output of the Japanese animation industry has also attracted 
considerable attention from foreign writers, resulting in numerous books and 
articles, which are included in the “Animation” section. Jonathan Clements 
and Helen McCarthy’s The Anime Encyclopedia: A Guide to Japanese Ani- 
mation Since 1917 (2001; rev. ed., 2007) provides an exhaustive introduction 
to the large number of works that comprise this field, while Susan Napier 
has also written heavily on the subject, for example, Anime from “Akira” to 
“Howl's Moving Castle” (2005). Thomas LaMarre’s The Anime Machine: A 
Media Theory of Animation (2009) provides the most theoretical approach, 
analyzing the relationship between the style of anime and the technology used 
to produce it. Since 2006, the field has had its own academic journal, Mech- 
ademia, and there are also a large number of studies on individual animators 
or studios. 

Japanese cinema has also been approached by writers through its genres. 
The most endemically Japanese of these, the jidai-geki period film, was first 
detailed extensively in Alain Silver’s The Samurai Film (1977; rev ed., 2005), 
while Sybil Thornton’s The Japanese Period Film: A Critical Analysis (2007) 
provides an analysis of its historical and literary foundations. Mark Schilling 
has written extensively on the yakuza film, in both The Yakuza Movie Book: 
A Guide to Japanese Gangster Films (2003) and No Borders, No Limits: Nik- 
katsu Action Cinema. (2007), which also provides invaluable information on 
the activities of Nikkatsu studio during the late 1950s and 1960s. 

Writers focusing on Japanese fantasy cinema, particularly the kaijii eiga 
genre represented by the Godzilla series, include August Ragone, in his study 
of the special effects master, Eiji Tsuburaya: Master of Monsters: Defending 
the Earth with Ultraman and Godzilla (2007); Stuart Galbraith IV, in books 
including Japanese Science Fiction, Fantasy and Horror Films (1994) and 
The Toho Studios Story: A History and Complete Filmography (2008); and 
Thomas Weisser, who has also written about erotic cinema. Jasper Sharp’s 
Behind the Pink Curtain: The Complete History of Japanese Sex Cinema 
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(2008) also focuses on the erotic genres of the pink film and Nikkatsu’s 
Roman Porno within the broader context of the Japanese industry. Several 
academic studies of the Japanese horror film have been published since the 
turn of the century, including the Japanese Horror Cinema anthology (2005), 
edited by Jay McRoy, and Colette Balmain’s Introduction to Japanese Horror 
Film (2008). 

Outside the English language, the “Selected Japanese Sources” section 
contains a list of works deemed useful for researchers, and titles of the 
Japanese-language books and periodicals mentioned in the dictionary entries 
are also provided. Japan boasts a long tradition of writing about its cinema. 
It was not long after the country’s involvement in motion picture production 
that a host of related publications containing star profiles, synopses, stills, and 
industry punditry emerged in the country. The earliest film magazine, Kat- 
sudo shashinkai (lit. Motion Picture World, though the cover also presented 
the English-text title The Cinematograph)[sic]) was published by Yoshizawa 
Company between June 1909 and 1912. The first professional film journal- 
ist is held to be Yoshtyama Kokko (1881-1944), whose weekly film reviews 
appeared in the newspaper Miyako Shinbun from late July 1911. The earliest 
publications produced independently of the industry appeared in 1913—A4 
Companion to Moving Pictures (Katsudo no tomo, only four issues believed 
published until June 1913) and Film Record (retitled Kinema Record the same 
year and published until 1917)—both established by movie fans who were 
mainly students, including Kaeriyama Norimasa, who also wrote Japan’s first 
technical handbook for cinema, The Production and Photography of Moving 
Pictures (Katsud6o shashingeki no sosaku to satsuei hd, 1917). 

Numerous other books and magazines emerged during the decade and be- 
yond, focusing on both imported Western films and domestic productions. The 
most noteworthy is Kinema Junpo, launched in July 1919 and continuing to 
this day, which lays claim to the distinction of the longest-running specialist 
film magazine anywhere in the world (notwithstanding a hiatus in publication 
between 1941 and 1946 due to the war), and as such provides an important 
resource for researchers. Other crucial publications are Eiga nenkan (Film 
Yearbook, 1950-— ), previously known as Eiga gein6 nenkan (Film and Enter- 
tainment Yearbook, 1947-1949), which provides detailed records of releases 
and industry developments in a given year, and the comprehensive series of 
volumes published by Kinema Junpo in the late 1990s as part of the Nihon 
eiga jinmei jiten (Illustrated Whos Who of Japanese Cinema) series, which 
contain biographical details of actors, actresses, directors, and other industry 
figures, and its two volumes, Nihon eiga sakuhin jiten: Senzen hen (Complete 
Dictionary of Prewar Japanese Movies) and Nihon eiga sakuhin jiten: Sengo 
hen (Complete Dictionary of Postwar Japanese Movies to 1988 December). 
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Since 1955, the Japanese organization UNIJAPAN, also known as the Japan 
Association for International Promotion of the Moving Image, has also played 
a crucial role in providing information on industry statistics and selected titles 
in its annual bilingual English-Japanese Japanese Film publications. 

It is finally worth drawing attention to the fact that Japanese cinema has 
received considerable attention in other non-English languages from writers 
such as Max Tessier, Roberta Novielli, Janine Hansen, and Mariann Lewin- 
sky, and has been particularly well-covered by French magazines such as 
Cahiers du Cinema and Positif. Due to limitations of space, it is not possible 
to list such articles, but in recognition of this research, a brief list is included 
in the “Selected Non-English Sources” section. 

The key issue for the researcher is knowing what is out there and where 
to get access to the full range of such resources in whatever language. As 
well as this bibliography, the serious scholar is recommended to refer to Abé 
Mark Nornes and Aaron Gerow’s invaluable Research Guide to Japanese 
Film Studies (2009). 
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